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CHAPTER  IV. 

MINOR  EVENTS 

Both  before  and  after  the  events  described  in  the  last  chapter  there 
were  occurrences  that  serve  as  milestones  in  American  history  and  make 
clear  to  us  that  the  life  led  by  the  pioneers  w^as  robust  and  vigorous, 
with  much  to  enliven  the  monotony  of  spreading  cultivation  in  the  wil- 
derness. An  event  of  rather  major  importance  was  the  French  invasion, 
which  in  1754  began  the  new  war  between  the  French  colonists  and  the 
English  and  other  colonists  who  had  accepted  the  English  jurisdiction 
in  which  also  the  Red  Men  took  a  leading  part.  At  this  time  the  popu- 
lation in  the  colonies,  planted  along  the  seaboard  and  made  up  of  several 
nationalities,  then  under  English  jurisdiction,  numbered  perhaps  a  mil- 
lion souls.  The  French  were  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  strong,  and 
occupied  the  regions  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes 
and  a  line  of  trading  posts  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  latter,  as  chiefly  traders,  had  gained  a  great  influence 
over  many  of  the  Indian  tribes.  There  was  outward  peace  but  inward 
war  among  the  colonists  and  it  needed  only  a  small  matter  to  kindle  the 
hostility  into  a  flame.  After  the  capture  of  Louisiana  in  1745  the  French 
had  taken  measures  to  extend  and  strengthen  their  dominion  in  America. 
Their  power  became  aggressive  and  early  in  1754  it  was  evident  that 
they  intended  to  hold  military  possession  of  the  Ohio  and  the  region 
round  its  headwaters.  The  English  attempted  to  build  a  fort  at  the 
forks  of  the  Ohio.  The  French  seized  the  fort  and  completed  the  forti- 
fication. George  Washington  led  provincial  troops  to  recapture  it  but 
was  unsuccessful.  The  colonists  appealed  to  the  British  government 
and  received  promises  of  its  aid  in  the  impending  war;  and  in  1755 
General  Edward  Braddock  was  sent  with  regular  troops  to  command 
any  forces  that  might  be  raised  in  America  to  resist  the  French  and 
their  Indian  allies.  Three  separate  expeditions  were  planned,  one  against 
Fort  Duquesne ;  another  against  the  forts  on  or  near  Lake  Ontario;  and 
a  third  against  French  forts  on  Lake  Champlain.  An  expedition  against 
Acadia  was  also  undertaken.  The  three  expeditions  failed  to  accomplish 
their  purposes. 

In  May,  1756,  England  declared  war  against  France  and  sent  Lord 
Loudoun  as  chief  commander  in  the  colonies  with  General  Abercrombie 
as  his  lieutenant.  Expeditions  similar  to  those  of  1755  were  planned, 
but  failed  in  the  execution.  The  skilled  soldier,  the  Marquis  de  Mont- 
calm, commanding  the  French  and  Indians,  captured  Oswego,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.     Loudoun  proposed  to  confine  the  cam- 
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paign  of  1757  to  the  capture  of  Louisburg  on  Cape  Breton.  Going  there 
with  a  large  land  and  naval  armament,  he  was  told  that  the  French  were 
too  strong  for  him.  He  believed  it,  withdrew  and  returned  to  New 
York.  Meanwhile  Montcalm  had  strengthened  Fort  Ticonderoga  on 
Lake  Champlain  and  captured  and  destroyed  the  English  fort,  William 
Henry,  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  and  thus  ended  the  campaign  and 
the  leadership  of  the  inefficient  Lord  Loudoun. 

Campaign  Against  French  Invasion — William  Pitt  at  this  time  took 
the  chief  control  of  public  affairs  in  England  and  prepared  to  prosecute 
the  war  in  America  with  vigor.  General  James  Abercrombie  was  placed 
in  chief  command  in  America  in  1758  and  Admiral  Boscawen  was  sent 
with  a  fleet  to  cooperate.  Louisburg,  Fort  Ticonderoga,  and  Fort  Du- 
quesne  were  to  be  attacked.  Louisburg  was  captured  but  Abercrombie, 
who  led  the  troops  toward  Lake  Champlain  failed  in  his  attack  on  Ticon- 
deroga. Fort  Frontenac,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  was  captured ; 
so,  also,  was  Fort  Duquesne,  and  its  name  was  changed  to  Fort  Pitt  in 
compliment  to  the  great  prime  minister.  These  successes  so  alarmed 
the  Indians  that,  having  assembled  in  council,  they  agreed  not  to  fight 
the  English  any  more. 

Pitt,  encouraged  by  the  success  that  had  been  attained,  resolved  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  Canada.  General  Amherst  was  placed  in  chief 
command  in  America  in  the  spring  of  1759  and  a  land  and  naval  force 
was  sent  over  from  England.  Again  three  expeditions  were  put  in 
motion,  one  to  go  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  capture  Quebec ;  another  to 
drive  the  French  from  Lake  Champlain,  and  force  them  back  to  Canada ; 
and  a  third  to  attack  Fort  Niagara  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River. 
General  Wolfe  commanded  the  expedition  against  Quebec ;  General 
Amherst  led  the  troops  against  the  French  on  Lake  Champlain ;  and 
General  Prideaux  commanded  the  expedition  against  Fort  Niagara. 
Prideaux  was  killed  in  besieging  Fort  Niagara  but  it  was  captured  under 
the  lead  of  Sir  William  Johnston  in  July.  Amherst  drove  the  French 
from  Lake  Champlain  into  Canada,  and  they  never  came  back ;  and  he 
built  the  strong  fortress  on  Crown  Point  the  picturesque  ruins  of  which 
still  attract  the  attention  of  the  tourist.  Wolfe  attacked  Quebec  and  at 
the  moment  of  victory  he  was  killed.  Montcalm,  the  commander  of 
the  French,  also  perished  on  the  field.  In  1760  the  French  tried  to  re- 
capture Quebec  but  were  unsuccessful.  Early  in  September  Amherst 
went  down  the  St.  Lawrence  and  captured  Montreal.  The  French  and 
Indian  war  was  thus  in  its  major  acts  ended,  and  many  of  the  encounters 
had  taken  place  on  Pennsylvania  soil. 

Prior  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  there  had  never  been  any  fort, 
post  or  settlement  of  Frenchmen  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania 
although  Brule  had,  in  1615,  visited  Tioga  Point  or  Athens,  Bradford 
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County,  Canadians  had  made  maps  of  the  country  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies  and  French  missionaries  and  traders  were  in  possession  of  the 
lower  Ohio.  When,  therefore,  after  that  treaty,  notwithstanding  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  had  described  the  Five  Nations  as  subject  to 
Great  Britain  and  prohibited  the  subjects  of  France  from  hindering  or 
molesting  them  or  the  other  natives,  and  had  given  liberty  to  both  sides 
to  go  and  come  on  account  of  trade ;  when  notwithstanding  this,  French 
officers,  basing  their  claim  on  early  exploration  and  the  restoration  of 
original  possessions  by  the  treaties  of  peace,  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
Allegheny  and  attempted  to  turn  off  the  English  and  other  traders,  it  is 
given  the  name  of  an  invasion.  Yet  the  blame  cannot  be  laid  on  the 
governor  of  Canada  or  the  ministers  of  Louis  XV,  the  first  assaults  of 
which  New  England  officials  were  champing  to  make,  and  in  which 
rascally  traders  from  the  middle  provinces  were  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  firing  the  first  guns  as  an  expression  of  their  resentment  at  com- 
petition. 

Pennsylvania  became  a  desolation  because  Great  Britain  made  her- 
self a  party  to  the  scheme  of  non-resident  speculators.  The  Ohio  compa- 
ny was  chartered  in  1749,  composed  mostly  of  Marylanders  and  Virgini- 
ans, and  obtained  from  the  King  of  England  a  grant  of  half  a  million  acres 
of  land  on  the  Ohio  between  the  Monongahela  and  Kanawha  rivers, 
on  condition  of  building  and  garrisoning  a  fort  and  within  seven  years 
settling  one  hundred  families.  By  the  interpretation  finally  adopted  of 
Charles  II's  charter  to  William  Penn,  part  of  this  land  was  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  belonged  to  the  proprietors,  saving  the  rights  of  the  Indians, 
whom,  however,  none  but  Penn's  heirs  could  legally  buy  ofif.  By  the 
contention  of  the  French  the  whole  of  North  America  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies  was  theirs.  Previous  to  the  chartering  of  this  company  or  be- 
fore the  fact  was  known  to  the  governor  of  New  France,  the  latter,  who 
was  the  Marquis  de  la  Galisonniere,  sent  Celeron  de  Bienville  to  the 
Allegheny  and  further  down  the  Ohio.  He,  finding  Pennsylvania  traders 
there,  complained  of  it  to  Governor  Hamilton  in  August,  1749,  and 
nailed  up  or  buried  plates  "as  a  monument,"  the  inscriptions  said,  "of 
our  having  retaken  possession  of  the  said  River  Ohio  and  of  those  that 
fall  into  the  same  and  of  all  the  lands  on  both  sides  as  far  as  the  sources 
of  the  said  rivers,  as  well  as  of  those  of  which  the  preceding  kings  of 
France  have  enjoyed  possession,  partly  by  force  of  arms,  partly  by 
treaties,  especially  by  those  of  Ryswick,  Utrecht,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle." 
Various  embassies  followed  to  induce  the  Indians  recently  in  alliance 
with  the  English  to  return  to  their  allegiance  with  the  French  and  let 
them  build  forts  and  monopolize  trade.  Christopher  Gist,  sent  by  the 
Ohio  Company,  and  George  Croghan  and  Andrew  Montour,  sent  by  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  were  the  chief  agents  in  foiling  these  attempts 
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or  rather  in  confirming  the  Ohio  Indians  in  their  refusal.  The  French, 
not  confining  themselves  to  presents  and  proclamations,  arrested  traders 
and  confiscated  their  goods,  while  the  conversion  of  many  of  the  Indians 
in  New  York  to  the  Catholic  religion  seemed  an  entering  lever  which 
might  turn  the  Six  Nations. 

The  Proprietaries,  having  been  asked  by  the  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  a  contribution  to  the  necessary  presents  sent  to  the  tribes  by 
the  province,  refused,  but  ofifered  to  give  £400  towards  building  a 
fort  and  £100  a  year  towards  maintaining  in  it,  with  arms  and 
powder,  a  garrison  of  four  to  six  men  commanded  by  the  chief  trader. 
In  this  the  Assembly  refused  to  take  part,  saying  that  they  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Ohio  Indians  really  wished  it,  although  Croghan's  journal 
so  stated.  The  Assembly  added:  "We  have  always  found  that  sincere, 
upright  dealing  with  the  Indians,  a  friendly  treatment  of  them  on  all 
occasions,  and  particularly  in  relieving  their  necessities  at  proper  times 
by  suitable  presents,  have  been  the  best  means  of  securing  their  friend- 
ship." The  consequences  of  these  refusals  by  the  Proprietaries  and  the 
Assembly  to  strengthen  each  other's  measures  were  more  prolonged  than 
in  regard  to  securing  the  friendship  of  the  wavering  Indians,  or  control 
over  their  territory.  The  French  proceeded  to  drastic  measures  against 
the  Indians  whom  they  chose  to  call  rebels. 

The  French  returned  a  contemptuous  answer  to  the  Half-King  who 
went  in  person  from  his  home  at  Logstown  to  warn  them  ofif  the  land. 
Dinwiddle  sent  George  Washington,  then  twenty-one  years  old,  with 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  military  organization  of  Virginia,  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  commandant  of  the  fort  which  the  French  had  built 
on  that  branch  of  the  Allegheny  which  they  called  La  Riviere  aux  Boeufs, 
in  the  present  Erie  County.  The  commandant,  Le  Gardeur  de  St.  Pierre, 
sent  Dinwiddle's  letter  to  La  Galisonniere's  successor,  the  Marquis 
Duquesne  but  told  Washington  that  the  country  belonged  to  them ;  no 
Englishman  had  a  right  to  trade  upon  the  Ohio  or  its  branches — and 
he  had  orders  to  arrest  any  that  attempted  to  do  so.  A  small  fort  having 
been  erected  at  the  forks  of  the  Mohongiola  or  Monongahela,  by  Ensign 
Ward,  of  Trent's  company,  Contrecour,  commander  of  the  French  troops 
on  the  Ohio,  appeared  with  1,000  men  and  eighteen  cannon  and  com- 
pelled its  surrender  on  April  16,  allowing  Ward  and  his  men  to  retire. 
They  fell  back  to  Red  Stone  Creek.  Starting  from  Will's  creek  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  widening  the  road  as  they  went  so  as  to  be 
passable  for  cannon.  Washington  arrived  at  Great  Meadows  in  what 
became  later  Fayette  County  and  constructed  an  entrenchment  which 
he  called  Fort  Necessity.  Washington's  force  began  firing  when  the 
Indians  came  from  under  their  cover  and  closed  with  the  French,  killing 
ten  and  handing  twenty-one  prisoners  to  Washington. 
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Reinforcements  from  England — The  King  of  England,  though  osten- 
sibly at  peace  with  France,  decided  to  send  two  military  expeditions 
against  the  latter's  subjects  and  ordered  two  regiments  of  foot,  each  of 
five  hundred  men,  to  proceed  to  Virginia  and  there  be  increased  to  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  men  each,  and  two  regiments  to  be  recruited  in  Ameri- 
ca of  a  thousand  men  each.  Towards  this  enlistment  of  about  three 
thousand  men  and  supplying  victuals  and  necessaries  for  travelling  and 
a  common  fund  for  the  common  defence,  Pennsylvania  was  to  do  her 
share.  To  superintend  this  as  war  commander  in  America  General  Brad- 
dock  was  sent  from  England.  His  plan  was  to  lead  Halket's  and  Dun- 
bar's regiments  and  their  Provincial  auxiliaries  against  the  French  on 
the  Ohio,  while  Shirley  and  Pepperrell  were  to  carry  on  campaigns  else- 
where. It  had  been  suggested  that  a  certain  American  governor,  recom- 
mended for  his  integrity,  who,  it  may  be  supposed  was  Dinwiddle, 
should  command  the  expedition  against  the  Ohio,  but  George  II  said : 
"A  little  more  ability  and  a  little  less  honesty  upon  the  present  occasion 
may  serve  our  turn  better." 

Parkman  has  pointed  out  that  the  real  interests  of  the  Indians  lay  with 
the  French,  who  wished  only  to  trade,  that  is  apart  from  their  spiritual 
purposes ;  whereas  the  English  were  settlers,  who  would  build  towns, 
turn  the  land  into  farms,  drive  away  the  game,  and  crowd  out  those 
who  lived  by  hunting.  Charles  Thomson,  afterwards  secretary  of  Con- 
gress, who  acted  as  clerk  to  the  Delaware  King,  declared  that  the 
purchase  made  at  Albany  as  to  which  they  were  not  consulted,  had 
thrown  the  Indians  to  the  west  of  Pennsylvania  entirely  open  to  the 
influence  of  the  French ;  for  by  it  the  lands  where  the  Shawanees  and 
Ohio  Indians  lived,  and  the  hunting  ground  of  the  Delawares,  Nanto- 
cokes  and  Tuteloes,  were  included,  and  those  nations  had  nothing  to 
expect  but  to  see  themselves  violently  driven,  by  the  rate  at  which  the 
English  settled,  and  induced  to  seek  a  settlement  they  knew  not  where. 

Braddock's  army  left  Will's  Creek  on  June  14,  and  in  two  days 
reached  Little  Meadows  whither  St.  Clair  and  Major  Chapman  had  pre- 
ceded them,  erecting  a  fort  there.  On  the  advice  of  Washington  who 
was  serving  as  one  of  Braddock's  military  family,  the  general  deter- 
mined to  make  haste  with  twelve  hundred  chosen  men  under  Sir  Peter 
Halket,  Lieut.  Colonel  Gage,  Lieut.  Colonel  Burton  and  Major  Sparks 
with  only  such  wagons  as  were  necessary ;  St.  Clair  starting  with  one- 
third  the  force  on  the  17th  and  Braddock  with  eight  hundred  men  the 
next  day,  leaving  to  follow  them  some  days  later  Colonel  Dunbar, 
Major  Chapman  and  the  residue  of  the  two  regiments  with  some  inde- 
pendent companies.  From  Governor  Sharpe's  letter  we  learn  that  before 
June  22  the  advance  guard  discovered  a  small  body  of  French  who 
captured  Scarrooyady,  but  on  the  troops  coming  up  fell  back  and  let  him 
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escape.  From  Edward  Shippen's  letter  we  learn  that  St.  Clair  beat  off 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  French  Indians.  The  twelve  hundred 
"halting  to  level  every  mole  hill  and  erect  bridges  over  every  brook," 
made  only  twelve  miles  in  four  days.  Washington,  who  was  too  sick 
to  go  on  horseback,  was  left  behind  but  rejoined  Braddock  on  July  8. 
On  the  9th  this  force,  largely  of  regular  troops,  was  attacked  by  two 
hundred  and  fifty  French  and  six  Hundred  and  fifty  Indians  just  after 
it  had  crossed  the  Monongahela  the  second  time  that  day,  about  seven 
miles  from  Fort  Duquesne.  The  British  army  was  in  three  divisions. 
The  first,  of  three  hundred  men  with  two  cannons,  had  been  sent  across 
the  river  under  Thomas  Gage,  then  Lieutenant  Colonel,  afterwards  the 
noted  general,  to  secure  the  house  and  plantation  of  James  Frazier,  a 
trader,  not  far  from  a  run  named  after  him.  In  finding  the  river  muddy 
Gage  suspected  that  it  had  just  been  crossed  by  the  enemy  and,  on 
crossing,  he  found  many  footprints ;  so  he  warned  Braddock,  although 
possessing  himself  of  the  plantation  without  opposition.  The  second 
division,  being  the  road  makers,  two  hundred  strong,  under  St.  Clair, 
was  closely  following  and  the  remaining  eight  hundred  under  Braddock 
himself  with  the  artillery  had  made  the  crossing  when  Gage's  three 
hundred,  ascending  a  hill  at  a  place  where  a  ravine  in  each  side  con- 
cealed the  foe,  were  suddenly  fired  on  from  behind  trees  and  bushes. 
There  are  various  accounts  of  the  battle.  If  the  reader  takes  up  that 
written  by  Orme,  the  aide-de-camp,  and  published  by  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  let  it  be  remembered  that  Orme's  influence 
over  his  general  was  blamed  for  the  result.  When  the  British  returned 
the  enemy's  fire,  a  hundred  Canadian  militiamen,  being  nearly  half  the 
whites  at  the  attack,  according  to  this  account,  retreated,  calling  "Sauve 
qui  pent,"  and  headed  by  two  cadets.  Braddock  hurried  forward  with 
Burton  and  four  hundred  men,  while,  at  the  third  volley  of  musketry, 
Beaujeu,  the  French  commander  was  killed  and  with  the  bringing  of 
cannon  into  play  the  savages  retired  from  within  range.  Dumas  ordered 
them  to  attack  on  the  flank.  Charles  Langlade  led  them.  The  British 
found  themselves  assailed  from  nearly  all  directions,  their  fire  apparently 
making  no  impression,  the  enemy  apparently  in  great  numbers,  their 
own  officers  falling.  Those  familiar  with  Indian  warfare  wished  to  dis- 
tribute themselves  among  the  trees  but  Braddock  would  not  permit  it, 
even  striking  some  of  them  with  his  sword  and  calling  them  cowards. 
His  secretary.  Governor  Shirley's  son,  was  killed,  two  of  his  aides-de- 
camp were  wounded,  Washington,  his  other  aide-de-camp,  had  two 
horses  shot  and  four  bullet  holes  in  his  coat.  St.  Clair  was  wounded. 
Halket,  who  had  command  of  the  rear  well  posted,  Orme  says,  around 
the  baggage,  was  killed,  and  his  men  ran  back  in  confusion.  The 
wagoners,   separating  the   horses   they   mounted   from    the    rest   of   the 
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teams,  abandoned  everything.  The  provincial  soldiers  behaved  very 
w^ell.  The  French  captured  the  artillery,  and  the  English  recaptured 
it,  but  could  not  bring  it  away  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  horses.  The 
regulars  however  in  the  confusion,  half  the  time  seeing  no  enemy,  be- 
came panic-stricken,  gathered  into  groups  and  firing  at  friend  and  foe 
alike,  before  precipitate  flight,  nor  could  they  be  rallied  to  save  the  lighter 
things.  The  ofificers,  united  in  squads  or  else  singly,  advanced  against 
the  enemy  as  an  example  to  the  common  soldiers,  but  only  sacrificed 
themselves.  In  the  course  of  three  hours  sixty  officers  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Braddock  himself  was  mortally  wounded.  His  money, 
papers  and  letters  were  among  the  loot  secured  by  the  victors.  Only 
about  three  hundred  sound  men  remained  to  retreat  and  unite  with  Dun- 
bar who,  impeded  with  the  heavy  baggage,  was  in  camp  forty  miles 
behind.  Braddock  was  carried  to  Great  Meadows  where  he  died  on 
the  13th.  Before  daybreak  his  body  was  buried,  Washington  reading  the 
burial  service.  Dunbar  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  confront  the  enemy 
and  so,  after  destroying  his  ammunition  and  most  of  his  provisions, 
moved  back  to  Fort  Cumberland  and  the  hundred  men  guarding  those 
employed  in  cutting  the  road  were  notified  to  make  no  further  advance 
but  join  him  at  the  same  fort.  Thus  the  country  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies  was  left  to  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  who  were  free, 
moreover,  to  reinforce  those  who  were  opposing  the  English  expedition 
to  Niagara.  Greater  still  was  the  dismay  when  Dunbar  decided  to  take 
the  remains  of  the  two  regiments  to  Philadelphia  and  spend  the  winter 
there.  Leaving  the  independent  companies  to  garrison  the  fort  and  take 
care  of  four  hundred  wounded,  he  with  twelve  hundred  men,  an  ample 
army  in  those  days  to  protect  the  frontier,  started  for  the  safest  part 
of  the  province,  against  the  protest  of  the  Governor  and  Assembly, 
and  with  the  population  west  of  the  Susquehanna  forsaking  their  houses 
and  their  unusually  good  crops. 

Morris,  finding  that  the  Assembly,  in  raising  money  for  defence, 
was  likely  to  tax  the  Proprietary  estates,  thought  he  might  create  some 
popularity  for  his  superiors  as  well  as  promote  recruiting  by  oflfering  an 
additional  encouragement  to  those  who  would  enlist  in  an  expedition 
against  the  French  on  the  Ohio ;  he  therefore  sent  a  message  to  the 
Assembly  on  July  20,  promising  a  thousand  acres  to  a  colonel,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  to  a  lieutenant-colonel,  five  hundred  to  a  captain, 
four  hundred  to  a  lieutenant  or  ensign  and  two  hundred  to  a  common 
soldier,  on  condition  of  settlement  in  three  years  after  the  removal  of  the 
French,  to  be  free  of  quit  rent  for  fifteen  years  from  March  i,  1756. 
Morris,  after  starting  a  fort  at  Carlisle  and  another  at  Shippensburg,  and 
forming  four  companies  of  militia,  wrote  to  Dunbar  and  Governor  Shir- 
ley, who  had  succeeded   Braddock  as  commander-in-chief,  asking  that 
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such  troops  as  were  not  needed  at  Fort  Cumberland  be  posted  at  Car- 
lisle, Shippensburg  and  McDowell's  Mill  at  which  last  named  place  the 
new  road  to  the  Alleghenies  began.  The  Assembly  passed  a  bill  to 
raise  £50,000  for  the  king's  use  by  a  tax  for  two  years  of  I2d.  yearly 
per  pound  sterling,  on  all  estates,  real  and  personal,  and  20s.  yearly  per 
head  on  all  taxables.  Morris  proposed  an  amendment  exempting  the 
proprietary  estates.  The  Assembly  asked  whether  he  was  restricted  by 
the  Proprietaries'  instructions  against  passing  the  bill  as  it  stood,  or  he 
himself  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  amendment  was  right.  Morris  replied 
that  his  commission  contained  a  proviso  that  he  should  not  have  power 
to  do  or  consent  to  an  act  whereby  the  estate  or  property  of  the  Pro- 
prietaries might  be  hurt  or  incumbered ;  therefore  he  deemed  that  any 
law  contrary  to  such  proviso  would  be  void ;  he  moreover  would  have 
thought  it  his  duty  to  have  the  estates  exempted,  because,  ist,  all  Gover- 
nors hereditary  or  otherwise  were  exempt ;  2nd,  a  law  of  the  province 
expressly  declared  such  estates  not  to  be  liable  for  rates  and  taxes ; 
3rd,  the  Proprietaries  having  by  their  Governor  consented  to  a  law 
vesting  in  the  people  the  choice  of  the  persons  to  assess  and  lay  taxes  in 
several  counties,  without  any  negative  over  such  choice,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  empower  such  persons  to  tax  those  estates  at  discretion ; 
4th,  to  tax  them  was  contrary  to  the  general  practice  in  such  government. 
Needless  to  say  the  Assembly  made  vigorous  protest  against  this  assump- 
tion of  immunity. 

Shirley,  on  August  12,  ordered  Dunbar  to  make  a  further  attempt  to 
capture  Fort  Duquesne  with  the  troops  he  had  and  such  reinforcements 
as  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia  should  raise;  and,  is  successful, 
after  garrisoning  it,  to  proceed  against  Fort  Presque  Isle ;  if  unsuccess- 
ful in  both  attempts,  then  to  cover  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania.  Morris, 
on  hearing  this,  despaired  of  raising  any  colonial  troops  ;  nothing,  he  felt, 
would  be  appropriated  by  the  Assembly,  and  Maryland  and  Virginia 
would  not  act  if  Pennsylvania  held  back ;  so  he  advised  Dunbar  to  come 
to  Philadelphia,  whence  he  would  either  go  on  to  Albany  or,  if  the  Du- 
quesne expedition  was  practicable,  go  easily  to  Carlisle  and  meet  the 
reinforcements  there.  He  thought  Niagara  the  most  important  place  to 
get  hold  of. 

Dunbar  and  his  troops  spent  about  a  month  in  Philadelphia  receiving 
many  recruits.  By  General  Shirley's  order  he  could  not  accept  any 
indentured  servants  who  offered  themselves.  When,  some  time  later, 
to  hasten  the  filing  up  of  certain  regiments  this  order  was  rescinded, 
the  masters  complained  to  the  Assembly  and  the  latter  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  saying  that  it  presumed  no  colony  on  the  continent  had 
furnished  more  free  recruits  than  Pennsylvania,  where  great  numbers 
had  been  raised  for  Shirley's  and  Pepperrell's  regiments,  for  Halket's 
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and  Dunbar's,  for  the  New  York  and  Carolina  independent  companies, 
for  Nova  Scotia  and  even  for  the  West  Indies.  These  therefore  may  be 
recalled  as  the  circumstances  surrounding  what  has  come  to  be  called 
in  history  the  French  invasion  of  Pennsylvania. 

Trouble  Between  Keith  and  Logan — The  variance  between  the  gover- 
nor, Sir  William  Keith  and  James  Logan,  secretary  to  the  Penns,  was 
an  affair  anterior  to  the  French  invasion  but  is  worthy  of  being  recalled 
among  the  minor  events  that  mark  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  colony. 
Keith  was  appointed  governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  in  1717 
by  George  I  at  the  request  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  He  was  the  only 
prerevolutionary  governor  who  sympathized  with  the  colonists  in  their 
struggle  with  the  proprietaries  or  the  English  government.  The  strife 
with  Logan  was  in  some  degree  an  outcome  of  that  identity  of  feeling 
with  the  settlers.  James  Logan,  a  Quaker,  was  born  at  Lurgan,  Ire- 
land, and  was  sprung  from  the  old  Irish  gens  of  Ua  Lochain,  anglicised 
Logan,  a  branch  of  the  Heremonian  family  O'h-Airt,  anglicised  O'Hart, 
the  heads  of  which  under  the  Gaelic  dispensation  were  known  as  Princes 
of  Temhair,  anglicised  Tara.  An  interesting  pedigree  of  the  family  is 
in  existence.  Through  his  appointment  as  secretary  to  William  Penn 
he  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Commissioner  of 
Property,  and  for  nearly  two  years  governed  the  province  as  president 
of  the  Council.  He  visited  England  in  1710  and  there  successfully  vin- 
dicated himself  from  charges  brought  against  him  by  a  faction  in  the 
Assembly.  As  to  Keith,  in  the  difficult  position  of  choosing  between  two 
masters,  namely  the  proprietary,  represented  chiefly  by  Logan,  and  the 
people,  represented  by  the  Assembly,  Keith  determined  to  serve  the 
latter,  the  power  which  voted  the  money  for  his  support.  As  a  result 
he  was  better  paid  than  his  predecessors,  and  succeeded,  where  they 
had  failed,  in  establishing  a  court  of  chancery,  held  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  six  senior  councillors.  This  was  the  only  separate  court  of 
Chancery  which  Pennsylvania  has  ever  had.  Two  important  laws 
enacted  by  him  survive,  that  of  the  party  wall  and  that  of  the  feme  sole 
trader.  The  rate  of  interest  on  money  was  reduced  from  8  to  6  per 
cent.  In  1723  the  first  paper  money  was  issued  in  Pennsylvania  and 
purely  as  an  expansion  of  the  currency  demanded  by  the  populace  in  the 
face  of  the  few  rich  men.  The  method  of  emission  was  a  novel  one, 
often  subsequently  resorted  to.  The  bills,  made  legal  tender,  were 
issued  to  applicants  as  a  loan  upon  mortgage  of  their  real  estate,  to  be 
repaid  in  annual  installments  with  5  per  cent  interest.  Certain  persons 
appointed  in  the  act  passed  by  the  Assembly,  and  styled  Commissioners 
of  the  Law  Office,  attended  to  this,  lending  not  more  than  £200  nor 
less  than  £20.  The  interest  was  applicable  to  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment.   Although  the  experience  of  other  colonies  with  paper  money 
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had  been  unhappy,  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
out  of  consideration  for  those  holding  the  bills,  allowed  the  act  and  one 
subsequently  passed  for  issuing  £30,000  to  remain  unrepealed  by  the 
king.  When  Sir  William  Keith's  administration  closed  the  colony  was 
in  a  flourishing  condition  and  the  discount  on  the  bills  diminished.  For 
twenty  years  afterwards  the  expenses  of  the  government  required  no 
direct  tax,  the  interest  on  the  mortgages  and  an  excise  being  sufficient. 
Charging  Logan  with  an  unauthorized  entry  upon  his  minutes  as 
secretary  of  the  Council,  Keith  removed  Logan  from  that  office.  Logan 
was  mayor  of  Philadelphia  in  1723  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  went 
abroad  to  consult  with  Hannah  Penn  and,  suggesting  to  tie  Keith's 
hands  rather  than  remove  him,  obtained  instructions  from  her  to  Keith 
to  reinstate  Logan  as  secretary  and,  as  has  been  said,  "to  be  ruled  by 
him."  The  Lieutenant-Governor  was  to  obey  the  Council  in  his  mes- 
sages and  speeches  to  the  Assembly  and  in  his  legislative  acts.  Highly 
indignant,  and  feeling  safe  in  his  tenure  of  office,  because  at  that  time  no 
branch  of  the  family  could  confer  on  a  new  Lieutenant-Governor  an 
undisputed  commission,  Keith  refused  to  be  trammeled.  He  sent  Han- 
nah Penn  a  reply,  reminding  her  how  the  Council,  in  Evans  time,  had 
unanimously  decided  that  a  clause  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  com- 
mission, forbidding  him  to  pass  any  law  without  the  consent  of  the 
Proprietary,  was  void,  the  charter  vesting  legislation  in  the  acting  Gover- 
nor and  Assembly.  If,  therefore,  the  proprietary  could  not  exercise 
control  directly  he  could  do  so  by  means  of  a  Council  not  recognized 
by  the  fundamental  law.  Keith  also  contended  that  he  had  a  right  to 
appoint  a  clerk  of  his  Council  in  whom  he  had  confidence  and  he  declined 
to  reappoint  Logan.  More  than  this,  Keith,  to  make  a  party  for  him- 
self, violated  his  confidential  relations  with  the  Penns  by  communicating 
to  the  Assembly  both  the  instructions  and  his  reasons  for  disregarding 
them.  He  received  the  thanks  of  the  House,  David  Lloyd  appearing 
as  his  strong  supporter;  and  there  followed  a  pamphlet,  or  broadside, 
war  concerning  the  Assembly's  powers.  Meanwhile  the  Penns  abroad 
resolved  upon  Keith's  removal.  For  a  time  Keith  seemed  able  to  have 
wrested  the  government  from  them ;  but  as  rumors  reached  the  colony 
of  a  successor  the  Assembly  deserted  him. 

Patrick  Gordon,  major  in  rank,  then  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his 
age,  arrived  in  June,  1726,  with  a  commission  from  Springett  Penn, 
successor  to  his  father,  William  Penn,  Jr.,  who  had  died  in  1720,  in 
which  Hannah  Penn  concurred  and  which  the  Crown  confirmed.  Pur- 
suant to  instructions  Gordon  in  a  few  days  restored  Logan  to  the  secre- 
taryship. Keith,  who  had  a  country  seat  in  Horsham  township,  now 
Montgomery  county,  then  in  Philadelphia  County,  which  was  after- 
wards known  as  Graeme  Park,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
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Bom  in  New  London,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  November  ig,  1734;  lawyer; 
colonial  representative ;  delegate  to  General  Congress  and  to  Continental  Congress, 
1774-83;  chief  justice,  Pennsylvania,  1776-98;  president  State  of  Delaware  in  1776; 
president  Congress  in  1781;  served  in  Revolutionary  Army;  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1799-1808;  died  in  Philadelphia,  June  24,  1817. 

JAMES  THOMPSON— 

Born  in  Middlesex,  Butler  County,  Penruylvania,  October  1,  1806;  lawyer;  mem- 
ber State  Legislature  and  Speaker,  presiding  judge.  Congressman  in  29th,  30th,  and 
■>3ist  Congresses;  again  member  State  Legislature;  judge  of  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania;  chief  justice,  1866-72;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  January 
28.  J874. 

GEORGE  W.  WOODWARD- 

Born  in  Bethany,  Pennsylvania,  March  26,  1809;  lawyer;  presiding  judge;  Superior 
Court  judge;  sat  in  40th  and  41st  Congresses;  delegate  to  State  constitutional  con- 
vention; died  in  Rome,  Italy,  May  10,  1875. 
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that  fall  and  canvassed  for  the  Speakership  but  David  Lloyd  allowed 
himself  to  be  the  candidate  of  Keith's  enemies  and  was  elected,  Keith 
getting  only  three  votes.  Keith  was  reelected  to  the  Assembly  in  1727, 
but  before  his  term  was  out,  after  much  talk  about  the  abolition  of  all 
proprietary  governments,  and  boldly  declaring  it  his  object  to  force  the 
Penn  family  to  sell  the  government  to  the  Crown,  whence  he  expected  to 
be  reappointed,  he  suddenly  left  the  colony  to  avoid  his  creditors.  He 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Great  Britain,  some  of  it  in  the  debtor's 
prison,  wrote  many  essays,  and  suggested  the  imposition  on  Ameri- 
cans of  stamp  duties  by  act  of  parliament,  to  provide  a  military  force 
for  the  defense  of  the  colonies.  As  a  means  of  livelihood  he  designed 
writing  a  history  of  the  various  colonies,  but  published  one  of  Virginia 
only.  He  died  in  the  Old  Bailey  in  1749.  His  wife,  in  considerable  want, 
died  in  Philadelphia  in  1704,  and  was  buried  in  Christ  Church  yard. 

At  the  accession  of  Patrick  Gordon,  who  served  until  his  death,  there 
was  a  flourishing  iron  industry,  great  quantities  of  hemp  were  grown 
and  silk  was  raised  "as  fine  and  good,"  he  was  credibly  informed,  "as 
most  of  the  world  affords."  To  that  means  of  employing  "even  the 
mean  and  weak"  he  urged  the  representatives  of  the  people,  about  three 
years  later,  when,  from  competition  by  the  cheaper  labor  of  Russia, 
the  English  market  for  American  iron  was  impaired.  In  1729  the  ex- 
change between  the  paper  money  of  the  province  and  sterling  was  about 
50  per  cent.  The  Assembly,  in  addressing  the  Proprietaries,  agreed 
unanimously  to  declare  that  as  the  quit  rents  were  to  be  paid  in  English 
money,  or  the  value  thereof  in  coin  current,  it  must  always  be  under- 
stood that  an  English  shilling,  the  common  quit  rent  for  a  hundred 
acres,  could  only  be  discharged  by  such  a  shilling  or  its  real  value  in 
the  coin  then  passing.  Under  this  straightforward  and  respectable 
official,  politics  became  tranquil.  Gordon  agreed  to  more  than  one  act 
to  issue  paper  money,  some  of  which  was  applied  to  the  building  of  the 
State  House  in  Philadelphia,  finished  about  1734,  largely  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Andrew  Hamilton,  member  and  long  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
and  the  Attorney-General.  Hamilton's  design  was  adopted  in  preference 
to  the  plan  of  Dr.  John  Kearsley,  who  was  instrumental  in  the  building 
of  Christ  Church,  started  some  years  before.  The  plot  for  the  building 
was  purchased  on  October  15,  1730,  and  the  original  cost  of  the  building 
without  the  tower,  which  was  not  erected  until  some  years  after  its. 
occupancy,  was  £4,666.  Thus  the  state  house,  which  was  to  become 
famous  to  later  generations  as  Independence  Hall,  came  into  being. 

Franklin  in  Philadelphia — It  was  while  Keith  was  governor  that  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  then  seventeen  years  of  age,  made  his  way  from  Boston, 
where  he  was  born  in  1706,  through  New  York  City  to  Philadelphia.  Ben- 
jamin's tastes  had  been  at  first  for  the  sea  rather  than  the  pulpit  and  in  his 
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young  manhood  turned  to  intellectual  rather  than  to  other  pleasures.  At 
an  early  age  he  had  made  himself  familiar  with  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
with  Locke,  "On  the  Human  Understanding,"  and  with  a  volume  of 
"The  Spectator."  Thanks  to  the  excellent  advice  of  his  father,  Josiah 
Franklin,  a  tallow-chandler  and  soap-boiler,  he  gave  up  writing  dog- 
gerel verse,  much  of  which  had  been  printed  by  his  brother  and  sold  on 
the  streets,  and  turned  to  prose  competition.  His  success  in  reproduc- 
ing articles  he  had  read  in  "The  Spectator"  led  him  to  write  an  article 
for  his  brother's  paper,  "The  New  England  Courant,"  which  he  slipped 
under  the  door  of  the  printing  shop  with  no  name  attached,  and  which 
was  printed  and  attracted  some  attention.  After  repeated  successes  of 
the  same  sort  Benjamin  threw  off  his  disguise  and  contributed  regularly 
to  the  "Courant."  When,  after  various  journalistic  indiscretions,  James 
Franklin  in  1722  was  forbidden  to  publish  the  "Courant,"  it  appeared 
with  Benjamin's  name  as  that  of  the  publisher  and  was  received  with 
much  favor,  chiefly  because  of  the  cleverness  of  his  articles  signed  "Dr. 
Janus,"  which,  like  those  previously  signed  "Mistress  Silence  Dogood," 
gave  promise  of  "Poor  Richard."  But  Benjamin's  management  of  the 
paper,  and  particularly  his  free-thinking,  displeased  the  authorities.  The 
relations  of  the  two  brothers  gradually  grew  unfriendly,  possibly,  as 
Benjamin  thought,  because  of  his  brother's  jealousy  of  his  superior 
ability;  and  Benjamin  determined  to  quit  his  brother's  employ  and  to 
leave  New  England,  arriving  eventually  in  Philadelphia  where  he  got 
employment  with  a  printer  named  Samuel  Keimer. 

A  rapid  composer  and  a  workman  full  of  resource,  Franklin  was  soon 
recognized  as  the  master  spirit  of  the  shop.  Governor  Keith  took  notice 
of  the  young  man  and  urged  him  to  start  in  business  for  himself,  and 
when  Franklin  had  unsuccessfully  appealed  to  his  father  for  means  to  do 
so,  Keith  promised  to  furnish  him  with  what  he  needed  for  the  equipment 
of  a  new  printing  office  and  sent  him  to  England  to  buy  the  materials. 
Keith  had  repeatedly  promised  to  send  a  letter  of  credit  by  the  ship  on 
which  Franklin  sailed,  but  when  the  Channel  was  reached  and  the  ship's 
mail  examined  no  such  letter  was  found.  Franklin  reached  London  in 
December  1724,  and  found  employment  first  at  Palmer's,  a  famous 
printing  house  in  Bartholomew  Close,  and  afterwards  at  Watt's  print- 
ing house.  At  Palmer's  he  had  set  up  a  second  edition  of  Wollaston's 
"Religion  of  Nature  Delineated."  To  refute  this  book  and  to  prove 
that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  religion  he  wrote  and  printed  a 
small  pamphlet,  "A  Dissertation  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  Pleasure 
and  Pain,"  which  brought  him  some  curious  acquaintances  and  of  which 
he  soon  became  thoroughly  ashamed.  After  a  year  and  a  half  in  London, 
Franklin  was  persuaded  by  a  friend  named  Denham,  a  Quaker  merchant, 
to  return  with  him  to  America  and  engage  in  mercantile  business.     He 
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accordingly  gave  up  printing,  but  a  few  days  before  sailing  received  a 
tempting  offer  to  remain  and  give  lessons  in  swimming,  his  feats  as  a 
swimmer  having  given  him  considerable  reputation,  and  he  says  he  might 
have  consented  "had  the  overtures  been  sooner  made."  He  reached 
Philadelphia  in  October,  1726,  but  a  few  months  later  Denham  died  and 
Franklin  was  induced  by  large  wages  to  return  to  his  old  employer 
Keimer.  With  Keimer  he  quarreled  repeatedly,  thinking  himself  ill- 
used  and  kept  only  to  train  apprentices  until  they  could  in  some  degree 
take  his  place.  In  1728  Franklin  and  Hugh  Meredith,  a  fellow-worker 
at  Keimer's,  set  up  in  business  for  themselves,  the  capital  being  furnished 
by  Meredith's  father.  In  1730  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Frank- 
lin, through  the  financial  assistance  of  two  friends,  secured  the  sole 
management  of  the  printing  house.  In  September,  1729,  he  bought  at  a 
merely  nominal  price  "The  Pennsylvania  Gazette,"  a  weekly  newspaper 
which  Keimer  had  started  nine  months  before  to  defeat  a  similar  project 
of  Franklin's,  and  which  Franklin  conducted  until  1765.  Franklin's 
superior  management  of  the  paper,  his  new  type,  "some  spirited  remarks" 
on  the  controversy  between  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  and  Governor 
Burnet,  brought  his  paper  into  immediate  notice,  and  his  success  both  as 
a  printer  and  a  journalist  was  assured  and  complete.  In  1731  he  estab- 
lished in  Philadelphia  one  of  the  earliest  circulating  libraries  in  America 
— often  said  to  have  been  the  earliest — and  in  1732  he  published  the 
first  of  his  almanacks,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Richard  Saunders.  These 
"Poor  Richard's  Almanacks"  were  issued  for  the  next  twenty-five  years 
with  remarkable  success,  the  annual  sale  averaging  10,000  copies,  and 
far  exceeding  the  sale  of  any  other  publication  in  the  colonies. 

Clubs  and  Societies — Beginning  in  1753  Franklin  taught  himself 
enough  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Latin  to  read  those  languages  with 
some  ease.  In  1736  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  till  1751.  In  1737  he  had  been  appointed  post- 
master at  Philadelphia,  and  about  the  same  time  he  organized  the  first 
police  force  and  fire  company  in  the  colonies.  In  1749,  after  he  had  written 
"Proposals  Relating  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pensilvania,"  he  and 
twenty-three  other  citizens  of  Philadelphia  formed  themselves  into  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  academy,  which  was  opened 
in  1751,  was  chartered  in  1753,  and  eventually  became  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1727  he  organized  a  debating  club,  the  "Junto,"  in 
Philadelphia,  and  later  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  established  in  1743  and  incorporated  in  1780.  He  took 
the  lead  in  the  organization  of  a  militia  force,  and  in  the  paving  of  the 
city  streets,  improved  the  method  of  street  lighting  and  assisted  in  the 
founding  of  a  city  hospital  in  1751.  In  brief  he  gave  the  impulse  to 
nearly  everv  measure  or  project  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  Phila- 
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delphia  undertaken  in  his  day.  In  1751  he  became  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  served  for  thirteen 
years.  In  1753  he  and  William  Hunter  were  put  in  charge  of  the  post 
service  of  the  colonies,  which  he  brought  in  the  next  ten  years  to  a  high 
state  of  efficiency  and  made  a  financial  success.  This  position  he  held 
till  1774.  He  visited  nearly  every  post  office  in  the  colonies,  and  in- 
creased the  mail  service  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  from  one 
to  three  times  a  week  in  summer,  and  from  twice  a  month  to  once  a 
week  in  winter.  When  war  with  France  appeared  imminent  in  1754 
Franklin  was  sent  to  the  Albany  convention  where  he  submitted  his 
plan  for  colonial  union.  When  the  British  government  sent  over  General 
Braddock  with  two  regiments  of  British  troops,  Franklin  undertook  to 
secure  the  requisite  number  of  horses  and  wagons  for  the  march  against 
Fort  Duquesne  and  became  personally  responsible  for  payment  of  the 
Pennsylvanians  who  furnished  them.  Notwithstanding  the  alarm 
occasioned  by  Braddock's  defeat,  the  old  quarrel  between  the  proprietors 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Assembly  prevented  any  adequate  preparations 
for  defence.  "With  incredible  meanness"  the  proprietors  had  instructed 
their  governors  to  approve  no  act  for  levying  the  necessary  taxes,  unless 
the  vast  estates  of  the  proprietors  were  by  the  same  act  exempted,  as 
has  been  noted.  So  great  was  the  confidence  in  Franklin  in  this  emer- 
gency that  early  in  1756  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  placed  him  in 
charge  of  the  northwestern  frontier  of  the  province,  with  power  to  raise 
troops,  issue  commissions  and  erect  blockhouses ;  and  Franklin  remained 
in  the  wilderness  for  over  a  month,  superintending  the  building  of  forts 
and  watching  the  Indians. 

Franklin's  First  Foreign  Mission — In  February,  1757,  the  Assembly, 
"finding  the  proprietary  obstinately  persisted  in  manacling  their  deputies 
with  instructions  inconsistent  not  only  with  the  privileges  of  the  people, 
but  with  the  service  of  the  crown,  resolved  to  petition  the  king  against 
them,"  and  appointed  Franklin  as  their  agent  to  present  the  petition. 
He  arrived  in  London  on  the  27th  of  July,  1757,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
when,  at  a  conference  with  Earl  Granville,  president  of  the  Council,  the 
latter  declared  that  "the  king  is  the  legislator  of  the  colonies,"  Franklin 
in  reply  declared  that  the  laws  of  the  colonies  were  to  be  made  by  their 
assemblies,  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  king,  and  when  once  approved 
were  no  longer  subject  to  repeal  or  amendment  by  the  crown.  As  the 
assemblies  said,  could  not  make  permanent  laws  without  the  king's 
consent,  "neither  could  he  make  a,  law  for  them  without  theirs."  This 
opposition  of  views  distinctly  raised  the  issue  between  the  British  gov- 
ernment and  the  colonies.  As  to  the  proprietors  Franklin  succeeded 
in  1760  in  securing  an  understanding  that  the  assembly  should  pass  an  act 
exempting  from  taxation  the  unsurveyed  waste  lands  of  the  Penn  estate, 
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the  surveyed  waste  lands  being  assessed  at  the  usual  rate  for  other 
property  of  that  description.  Thus  the  proprietors  finally  acknowledged 
the  right  of  the  Assembly  to  tax  their  estates. 

The  success  of  Franklin's  first  foreign  mission  therefore  was  sub- 
stantial and  satisfactory.  During  the  sojourn  of  five  years  in  England  he 
had  made  valuable  friends  outside  of  court  and  political  circles,  among 
whom  Hume,  Robertson  and  Adam  Smith  were  conspicuous.  In  1759, 
for  his  literary  and  more  particularly  his  scientific  attainments,  he  re- 
ceived the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  from  the  university  of  St.  Andrews.  He  had  been  made  a  Master 
of  arts  at  Harvard  and  at  Yale  in  1753,  and  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  in  1756;  and  in  1762  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  at 
Oxford.  While  in  England  he  had  made  active  use  of  his  remarkable 
talent  for  pamphleteering.  In  the  clamor  for  peace  following  the  death 
of  George  II  in  1760  he  was  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  with 
France.  He  had  written  what  purported  to  be  a  chapter  from  an  old  book 
written  by  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  "On  the  Means  of  Disposing  the  Enemie 
to  Peace,"  which  had  a  great  effect ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1760  there 
had  been  published  a  more  elaborate  paper  writen  by  Franklin  with  the 
assistance  of  Richard  Jackson,  agent  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
in  London,  called  "The  Interest  of  Great  Britain  Considerd  with  Regard 
to  her  Colonies,  and  the  Acquisitions  of  Canada  and  Guadeloupe."  This 
pamphlet  answered  the  argument  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  keep  Canada 
because  of  the  added  strength  that  would  be  thus  given  to  any  possible 
movement  for  independence  in  the  English  colonies,  by  urging  that  so 
long  as  Canada  remained  French  there  could  be  no  safety  for  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  in  North  America  nor  any  permanent  peace  in  Europe. 

Franklin  sailed  for  America  in  August  1762,  hoping  to  be  able  to  set- 
tle down  in  quiet  and  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  experiments  in 
Physics.  This  quiet  was  interrupted  however  by  the  Paxton  Massacre — 
the  slaughter  on  December  14,  1763,  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  by 
rowdies  from  the  town  of  Paxton,  who  then  marched  upon  Philadelphia 
to  kill  a  few  Christian  Indians  there.  The  activity  of  Pontiacs  confeder- 
ates on  the  Pennsylvania  frontier  had  aroused  the  enmity  of  the  settlers 
there,  and  on  the  date  mentioned  nearly  fifty  of  them  fell  upon  some 
peaceful  and  friendly  Indians  at  Conestoga  who  were  living  there  quietly 
under  the  guidance  of  Moravian  missionaries.  These  Indians  were 
wrongly  suspected  of  harboring  or  corresponding  with  the  hostile  Indi- 
ans more  to  the  west.  The  village  with  the  winter  stores  was  laid  in 
ashes,  and  the  people  of  Lancaster  collected  the  scattered  survivors  into 
the  workhouse  for  protection.  The  "Paxton  Boys"  burst  into  it  and 
before  the  citizens  could  assemble,  murdered  all  the  Indians  and  fled. 
The  Moravian  Indians  at  Wyalssing  and  Nain  hurried  to  Philadelphia 
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for  protection,  but  the  "Paxton  Boys"  threatened  to  go  there  in  large 
numbers  and  killed  them.  As  a  result  they  were  sent  to  Province  Island, 
put  under  charge  of  a  garrison  there  and  saved.  The  government  offered 
a  reward  for  the  arrest  of  the  murderers  but  such  was  the  state  of  feeling 
in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  that  no  one  dared  to  move  in  the  matter, 
Franklin  took  an  active  part  in  the  episode.  He  appealed  to  the 
governor,  raised  a  troop  sufficient  to  frighten  away  the  "Paxton  Boys" 
and  for  the  moment  there  seemed  a  possibility  of  an  understanding  be- 
tween Franklin  and  the  proprietors.  But  the  question  of  taxing  the 
estates  of  the  proprietors  came  up  again  in  a  new  form,  and  a  petition 
from  the  Assembly  was  drawn  by  Franklin,  requesting  the  king  "to 
resume  the  government"  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  autumn  election  of 
1764  the  influence  of  the  proprietors  was  exerted  against  Franklin,  and 
by  an  adverse  majority  of  twenty-five  in  four  thousand  he  failed  to  be 
reelected  to  the  Assembly.  The  new  Assembly  sent  Franklin  again  to 
England  as  its  special  agent  to  take  charge  of  another  petition  for  a 
change  of  government,  which,  however,  came  to  nothing.  Matters  of 
much  great  consequence  soon  demanded  Franklin's  attention. 

Opening  of  Stamp  Duty  Dispute — Early  in  1764  Lord  Grenville  had 
informed  the  London  agents  of  the  American  colonies  that  he  proposed 
to  lay  a  portion  of  the  burden  left  by  the  war  with  France  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  colonists  by  means  of  a  stamp  duty,  unless  some  other 
tax  equally  productive  and  less  inconvenient  were  proposed.  The 
natural  objection  of  the  colonies,  as  voiced  for  example,  by  the  Assembly 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  that  it  was  a  cruel  thing  to  tax  colonies  already 
taxed  beyond  their  strength,  and  surrounded  by  enemies  and  exposed  to 
constant  expenditures  for  defence,  and  that  it  was  an  indignity  that  they 
should  be  taxed  by  a  parliament  in  which  they  were  not  represented. 
At  the  same  time  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  recognized  it  as  "their 
duty  to  grant  aid  to  the  crown,  according  to  their  abilities,  whenever 
required  of  them  in  the  usual  manner."  To  prevent  the  introduction  of 
the  Stamp  Act  which  he  characterized  as  "the  mother  of  mischief"  Frank- 
lin used  every  effort,  but  the  bill  was  easily  passed,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  colonies  would  soon  be  reconciled  to  it.  Because  he  too  thought 
so  and  because  he  recommended  John  Hughes,  a  merchant  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  office  of  distributor  of  stamps,  Franklin  himself  was 
denounced — he  was  even  accused  of  having  planned  the  Stamp  Act — 
and  his  family  in  Philadelphia  was  in  danger  of  being  mobbed.  Of 
Franklin's  examination  in  February,  1766,  by  the  House  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  Stamp  Act,  Burke  said  that  the 
scene  reminded  him  of  a  master  examined  by  a  parcel  of  schoolboys, 
and  George  Whitfield  said :  "Dr.  Franklin  has  gained  immortal  honor 
by  his  behavior  at  the  bar  of  the  House.    His  answer  was  always  found 
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equal  to  the  questioner.  He  stood  unappalled,  gave  pleasure  to  his 
friends,  and  did  honor  to  his  country."  Franklin  compared  the  position 
of  the  colonies  to  that  of  Scotland  in  the  days  before  the  Union,  and  in 
the  same  year  (1766)  audaciously  urged  a  similar  union  with  the  colonies 
before  it  was  too  late.  The  knowledge  of  colonial  affairs  gained  from 
Franklin's  testimony,  probably  more  than  all  other  causes  combined, 
determined  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  For  Franklin  this 
was  a  great  triumph,  and  the  news  of  it  filled  the  colonies  with  satis- 
faction and  restored  him  to  their  confidence.  Another  bill,  the  Declara- 
tory Act,  however,  was  almost  immediately  passed  by  the  king's  party, 
asserting  absolute  supremacy  of  parliament  over  the  colonies,  and  in  the 
succeeding  parliament,  by  the  Townshend  Acts  of  1767,  duties  were  im- 
posed on  paper,  paints,  and  glass  imported  by  the  colonists.  A  tax 
was  imposed  on  tea  also.  The  imposition  of  these  taxes  was  bitterly 
resented  in  the  colonies,  where  it  quickly  crystallized  public  opinion 
round  the  principle  of  "No  taxation  without  representation."  In  spite 
of  the  opposition  in  the  colonies  to  the  Declaratory  Act,  the  Townshend 
Acts  and  the  tea  tax,  Franklin  continued  to  assure  the  British  ministry 
and  the  British  public  of  the  loyalty  of  the  colonists.  He  tried  to  find 
some  middle  ground  of  reconciliation,  and  kept  up  his  quiet  work  of 
informing  England  as  to  the  opinions  and  conditions  of  the  colonies, 
and  of  moderating  the  attitude  of  the  colonies  towards  the  British  gov- 
ernment ;  so  that,  as  he  said,  he  was  accused  in  America  of  being  too 
much  an  Englishman,  and  in  England  of  being  too  much  an  American. 
He  was  agent  now,  not  only  of  Pennsylvania,  but  also  of  New  Jersey, 
of  Georgia,  and  of  Massachusetts.  Hillsborough,  who  became  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies  in  1768,  refused  to  recognize  Franklin  as  agent  of 
Massachusetts,  because  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  had  not  approved 
the  appointment,  which  was  by  resolution  of  the  Assembly.  Franklin 
contended  that  the  governor,  as  a  mere  agent  of  the  king,  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Assembly's  appointment,  of  its  agent  to  the 
King;  that  "the  king,  and  not  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  collective- 
ly, is  their  sovereign ;  and  that  the  King,  with  their  respective  Parlia- 
ments, is  their  only  legislator."  Franklin's  influence  helped  to  oust 
Hillsborough,  and  Dartmouth,  whose  name  Franklin  suggested,  was 
made  secretary  in  1771  and  promptly  recognized  Franklin  as  the  agent 
of  Massachusetts. 

In  1773  there  appeared  in  the  "Public  Advertiser"  one  of  Franklin's 
cleverest  hoaxes,  "An  Edict  of  the  King  of  Prussia,"  proclaiming  that 
the  island  of  Britain  was  a  colony  of  Prussia,  having  been  settled  by 
Angles  and  Saxons,  having  been  protected  by  Prussia,  having  been 
defended  by  Prussia  against  France  in  the  war  just  past,  and  never 
having  been  definitely   freed   from   Prussia's   rule ;   and   that   therefore 
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Great  Britain  should  now  submit  to  certain  taxes  laid  by  Prussia — the 
taxes  being  identical  with  those  laid  upon  the  American  colonies  by 
Great  Britain.  In  the  same  year  occurred  the  famous  episode  of  the 
Hutchinson  Letters.  These  were  written  by  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Andrew  Oliver  (1706-1774),  his  lieutenant- 
governor  and  others  to  William  Whately,  a  member  of  Parliament,  and 
private  secretary  to  George  Grenville,  suggesting  an  increase  in  the 
power  of  the  governor  at  the  expense  of  the  assembly,  "an  abridgment 
of  what  are  called  English  liberties,"  and  other  measures  more  extreme 
than  those  undertaken  by  the  government.  The  correspondence  was 
shown  to  Franklin  by  a  mysterious  "member  of  Parliament"  to  back 
up  the  contention  that  the  quartering  of  troops  in  Boston  was  sug- 
gested, not  by  the  British  ministry,  but  by  Americans  and  Bostonians. 
Upon  his  promise  not  to  publish  the  letters  Franklin  received  permis- 
sion to  send  them  to  Massachusetts,  where  they  were  much  passed  about 
and  were  printed,  and  they  were  soon  reprinted  in  English  newspapers. 
The  Massachusetts  Assembly,  on  receiving  the  letters,  resolved  to  peti- 
tion the  crown  for  the  removal  of  both  Hutchinson  and  Oliver.  The 
petition  was  refused  and  was  condemned  as  scandalous,  and  Franklin, 
who  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  for  the  publication  of  the  let- 
ters, in  a  hearing  before  the  privy  council  at  the  Cockpit,  January  29, 
1774,  was  insulted  and  was  called  a  thief  by  Alexander  Wedderburn, 
the  solicitor  general  who  appeared  for  Hutchinson  and  Oliver,  and 
was  removed  from  his  position  as  head  of  the  post  ofifice  in  American 
colonies.     This  was  on  the  eve  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Philadelphia  Foremost  American  City — During  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  period  Philadelphia  was  in  advance  of  New  York  and  was  indeed 
the  most  important  city,  commercially,  politically,  and  socially  in  the 
colonies.  Quaker  influence  remained  strong  in  the  city  and  it  was  pre- 
dominant in  Philadelphia  long  after  it  had  given  way  before  settlers 
from  Ireland,  both  Presbyterian  and  Catholic,  in  the  rest  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. But  even  in  Philadelphia  the  academy,  later  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  soon  came  under  the  control  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  original  boundaries  remained  unchanged  for  a  hundred  and 
seventy-two  years,  but  the  adjoining  territory  as  it  became  populated 
was  erected  into  corporate  districts.  The  city  held  its  position  as  the 
foremost  in  the  country  till  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  Revolution.  The  city  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
become  an  important  commercial  centre.  On  November  7,  1765,  the 
merchants  of  Philadelphia  assembled  at  the  court  house  adopted  non- 
importation  resolutions   which   were   embodied   in   an   agreement   soon 
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signed  by  almost  everybody  who  could  be  described  as  a  merchant  or 
trader,  setting  forth  that  the  difficulties  they  labored  under  were  owing 
to  the  restrictions,  prohibitions,  and  ill-advised  resolutions  in  recent 
acts  of  Parliament.  These  measures  had  limited  the  exportation  of 
some  of  the  produce,  increased  the  expense  of  many  important  articles, 
and  cut  ofif  the  means  of  supplying  themselves  with  sufficient  specie 
even  to  pay  the  duties  imposed.  The  province  was  heavily  in  debt 
to  Great  Britain  for  importations  and  the  Stamp  Act  would  tend  to 
prevent  remittances,  and  so,  it  was  hoped,  that  the  people  of 
the  province  would  be  frugal  in  the  consumption  of  all  articles  except 
those  of  America  and  of  Ireland  coming  directly  from  thence,  and  that 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  would  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  befriend  them ;  therefore  the  subscribers  agreed  and  pledged 
their  honor  to  direct  all  goods  to  be  ordered  from  Great  Britain  not  to 
be  shipped,  and  to  cancel  all  former  orders  until  the  Stamp  Act  be 
repealed,  the  ships  already  cleared  for  Great  Britain  owned  by  the 
merchants  being  allowed  to  bring  back  the  usual  bulky  articles,  but 
no  dry  goods  except  dyestuflfs  and  utensils  necessary  for  carrying  on 
manufactures,  and  furthermore  to  sell  no  articles  sent  on  commission 
after  January  i.  The  committee  which  circulated  this  agreement  for 
signatures  and  was  appointed  to  see  to  its  being  carried  out,  was  com- 
posed of  Thomas  Willing,  Samuel  Mifflin,  Thomas  Montgomery,  Samuel 
Howell,  Samuel  Wharton,  John  Rhea,  William  Fisher,  Joshua  Fisher, 
Peter  Chevalier,  Benjamin  Fuller,  and  Abel  James.  The  shopkeepers 
also  met  and  agreed  to  buy  no  British  goods  until  the  repeal  of  the  act. 
At  this  period  the  dominion  of  the  Penns  was  the  granary  of  Ameri- 
ca; Philadelphia  the  supply  port  for  provisions  for  any  fleet  operating 
above  the  Spanish  Main.  So  whenever  there  was  a  war  an  embargo 
was  laid  from  which  the  traders  sufifered.  But  now  the  trade  with  the 
other  British  possessions  was  nearly  at  a  standstill  from  privateers  in 
the  bay.  Landing  parties  burned  plantations  in  the  Lower  Counties 
and  the  city  was  in  terror  lest  some  French  or  Spanish  man-of-war 
would  make  its  way  up  the  unprotected  river  and  have  the  place  at  its 
mercy.  The  Assembly  was  appealed  to  in  vain  to  do  something  for 
defense.  No  militia  law  could  be  passed,  had  the  Assembly  been  ever 
so  willing,  for,  with  no  Governor,  there  was  no  power  of  legislation. 
Money  it  had  not,  and  while  controlled  by  Quakers  it  would  not  under- 
take obligations  for  such  purposes.  Franklin,  as  clerk  of  the  Assembly, 
and  also  deputy  post-master  general  under  ex-Governor  Spotswood.  of 
Virginia,  wrote  a  pamphlet  called  the  "Plain  Truth"  and  suggested  an 
association  for  defense  as  a  town  meeting.  About  twelve  hundred 
persons  present  enrolled  themselves.  Altogether  about  10,000  names 
came  in  from  the  whole  province. 
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Whitefield  in  Pennsylvania — At  this  time  purchase  of  lands  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield  at  Nazareth.  Whitefield  was  noted  as  a 
religious  leader,  almost  from  the  time  when  in  1726  at  the  age  of  twelve 
he  attended  the  school  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  Gloucester,  England, 
where  he  developed  his  skill  in  elocution  and  taste  for  reading  plays, 
a  circumstance  that  would  appear  to  have  had  an  influence  on  his  sub- 
sequent career.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  taken  from  school  to  assist 
his  mother  at  the  Bell  Inn,  where  he  was  born,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half 
was  a  common  drawer.  He  then  again  returned  to  school  to  prepare 
for  the  university  and  in  1733  entered  as  a  servitor  at  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  graduating  in  1736.  There  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
Methodists  and  entered  so  enthusiastically  into  their  practices  and  habits 
that  he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness  which  compelled  him  to  return 
to  his  native  town.  His  enthusiastic  piety  attracted  the  notice  of  Martin 
Benson,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  ordained  him  deacon  in  1736.  He 
then  began  evangelising  in  Bath,  Bristol  and  other  towns,  his  eloquence 
at  once  attracting  immense  multitudes. 

In  1736  he  was  invited  by  Wesley  to  go  out  as  a  missionary  to 
Georgia,  and  went  to  London  to  wait  on  the  trustees.  Before  setting 
out  he  preached  in  some  of  the  principal  London  churches  and  in  order 
to  hear  him  crowds  assembled  at  the  church  doors  long  before  daybreak. 
In  December,  1737,  he  embarked  for  Georgia,  which  he  reached  in  May, 
1738.  After  three  months  residence  there  he  returned  to  England  to 
receive  priest's  orders,  and  to  raise  contributions  for  the  establishment 
of  an  orphanage.  As  the  clergy  did  not  welcome  him  to  their  pulpits 
he  began  to  preach  in  the  open  air.  At  Kingswood,  Bristol,  his  addresses 
to  the  colliers  soon  attracted  crowds,  and  his  voice  was  so  clear  and 
powerful  that  it  could  reach  twenty  thousand  folk.  His  fervor  and 
dramatic  action  held  them  spellbound,  and  his  homely  pathos  soon 
broke  down  all  barriers  of  resistance.  "The  first  discovery  of  their 
being  aflFected"  he  says,  "was  by  seeing  the  white  gutters  made  by 
their  tears,  which  plentifully  fell  down  their  black  cheeks."  In  1738  an 
account  of  Whitefield's  voyage  from  London  to  Georgia  was  published 
without  his  knowledge.  In  1739  he  published  his  "Journal"  from  his 
arrival  in  Savannah  to  his  return  to  London,  and  also  his  "Journal" 
from  his  arrival  in  London  to  his  departure  thence  on  his  way  to 
Georgia.  As  his  embarkation  was  further  delayed  for  ten  weeks  he 
published  a  "Continuation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitefield's  Journal  during 
the  Time  he  was  Delayed  in  England  by  the  Embargo."  His  unfavorable 
reception  in  England  by  the  clergy  led  him  to  make  reprisals.  To 
Joseph  Trapp's  attack  on  the  Methodists  he  published  in  1739  "A  Pre- 
servative against  Unsettled  Notions,"  in  which  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  denounced  with  some  bitterness.     He  also  published 
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shortly  afterwards  "The  Spirit  and  Doctrine  and  Lives  of  our  Modern 
Clergy,"  and  a  reply  to  a  pastoral  letter  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in 
which  he  had  been  attacked.  In  the  same  year  appeared  "Sermons  on 
Various  Subjects,"  the  "Church  Companion,  or  Sermons  on  Several 
Subjects,"  and  a  recommendatory  epistle  to  the  "Life  of  Thomas  Haly- 
burton."  He  again  embarked  for  America  in  August,  1739,  and  preached 
in  all  the  principal  centers,  remaining  here  two  years,  and  spending  an 
active  period  of  time  in  Philadelphia  and  other  Pennsylvania  towns. 
He  left  his  incumbency  of  Savannah  to  a  lay  delegate  and  the  com- 
missary's court  at  Charleston  suspended  him  for  ceremonial  irregulari- 
ties. While  there  he  published  "Three  Letters  from  Mr.  Whitefield," 
in  which  he  referred  to  the  "mystery  of  iniquity"  in  Tillotson,  and 
asserted  that  the  divine  knew  no  more  of  Christ  than  Mahomet  did. 
Whitefield  was  in  America  again  for  almost  four  years  ending  in  June, 
1748.  The  remainder  of  Whitefield's  life  was  spent  chiefly  in  evangeliz- 
ing tours  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  America,  and  while  in  America 
part  of  the  time  was  always  spent  in  work  in  Pennsylvania.  It  has 
been  stated  that  "in  the  compass  of  a  single  week,  and  that  for  years, 
he  spoke  in  general  forty  hours  and  in  very  many  sixty,  and  that  to 
thousands."  On  his  return  from  America  to  England  for  the  last  time 
the  change  in  his  appearance  forcibly  impressed  Wesley,  who  wrote 
in  his  "Journal" :  "He  seemed  to  be  an  old  man,  being  fairly  worn  out  in 
his  Master's  service,  though  he  had  hardly  seen  fifty  years."  In  1769 
he  returned  to  America  for  the  seventh  and  last  time  and  arranged  for 
the  conversion  of  his  orphanage  into  Bethesda  College,  which  was  burned 
down  in  1773.  He  was  in  the  last  period  affected  by  a  severe  asthmatic 
complaint ;  but  to  those  who  advised  him  to  take  some  rest,  he  answered : 
"I  had  rather  wear  out  than  rust  out."  He  died  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1770,  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  where  he  had  arrived  on 
the  previous  evening  with  the  intention  of  preaching  the  next  day.  In 
accordance  with  his  own  wish  he  was  buried  before  the  pulpit  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  town  in  which  he  died. 

Colonial  Conventions — An  important  event  in  the  central  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  marking  a  step  in  the  political  development  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  the  Congress  at  Albany  in  1754.  Penn  had  suggested 
to  the  Lords  of  Trade  that  the  best  way  to  regulate  the  quota  would 
be  by  two  deputies  from  each  province  meeting  in  the  common  assembly 
once  a  year  or  oftener  during  the  war,  and  at  least  once  in  two  years 
in  times  of  peace,  the  Governor  of  New  York  presiding  as  the  King's 
commissioner,  and  that  the  body  should  settle  complaints  between  the 
provinces,  and  the  King's  commissioner  should  be  commander-in-chief 
of  the  quotas  against  the  common  enemy.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this 
idea  that  the  congress  at  Albany  was  held  in  1754,  and  the  wisest  men 
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engaged  in  American  affairs  endeavored  for  a  union  of  the  colonies 
until  one  was  actually  effected  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  The 
selection  of  Albany  as  the  first  congressional  capital  was  an  appropriate 
one.  It  was  the  oldest  existing  town  within  the  domain  of  the  original 
thirteen  states,  having  been  first  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1614,  who 
built  a  trading  house  on  Castle  Island,  a  little  below  the  site  of  Albany, 
building  afterwards  Fort  Orange  on  that  site.  The  settlement  was 
called  Fort  Orange  at  first,  then  Beverswyck;  and  after  the  province  of 
New  Netherland  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  English  it  was  called 
Albany,  the  second  title  of  Duke  James,  afterwards  James  II  of  England. 

Albany  became  noted  for  the  colonial  conventions  held  there.  The 
first  colonial  convention  there  arose  out  of  the  alarm  among  the  colonists 
of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth  and  Connecticut,  excited  by  the  opening 
hostilities  of  the  French  and  Indians  on  the  frontiers.  These  colonies 
sent  commissioners  to  Albany  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Five  Nations,  all  of  whom,  excepting  the  Mohawks,  had  renewed  their 
covenant  of  Friendship  with  the  English.  This  covenant  was  renewed 
on  June  2"/,  1689,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Count  Frontenac  in  Canada. 
The  commissioners  held  the  conference  in  the  September  following. 
They  tried  to  persuade  the  Five  Nations  to  engage  in  the  war  against 
the  Eastern  Indians.  They  would  not  agree  to  do  so,  but  ratified  the 
existing  friendship  with  the  English  colonies.  "We  promise"  they  said, 
"to  preserve  the  chain  inviolably,  and  wish  that  the  sun  may  always 
shine  in  peace  over  all  our  heads  that  are  comprehended  in  the  chain." 

The  second  colonial  convention  was  held  in  the  summer  of  1748, 
When  news  of  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  reached  the  colonies,  a 
convention  or  congress  of  colonial  governors  was  called  at  Albany 
for  a  two-fold  purpose:  (i)  to  secure  a  colonial  revenue,  and  (2)  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  friendship  between  the  Six  Nations  and  their 
neighbors  in  the  West  and  the  European  provinces.  Only  Governors 
Clinton  and  Shirley,  two  able  commissioners  from  Massachusetts,  and 
one,  William  Bull,  from  South  Carolina,  was  present.  With  the  latter 
came  the  grand  sachem  and  some  chiefs  of  the  Catawbas,  a  nation  which 
had  long  waged  war  with  the  Iroquois.  There  was  an  immense  number 
of  the  Six  Nations  present.  The  royal  governors  failed  to  gain  any- 
thing for  themselves  in  the  way  of  a  revenue,  but  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  Indians,  including  the  tribes  along  the 
southern  border  of  Lake  Erie.  At  that  conference  the  commissioners 
from  Massachusetts  presented  a  memorial  for  adoption,  praying  the 
king  so  far  to  interpose  that,  while  the  French  remained  in  Canada, 
the  more  southern  colonies,  which  were  not  immediately  exposed  to 
hostilities,  might  be  obliged  to  contribute  in  a  just  proportion  towards 
the  expense  of  protecting  the  inland  portions  of  New  York  and  New 
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England.  Clinton  and  Shirley  signed  and  approved  of  the  memorial, 
which  was  sent  with  it  to  the  board  of  Trade  and  Plantations. 

The  third  colonial  convention  at  Albany  arose  out  of  the  jealousy 
and  alarm  of  the  colonies  under  English  government  excited  by  the 
kindly  attitude  manifested  towards  the  French  by  the  Six  Nations.  As 
yet  the  Iroquois  had  never  recognized  the  claim  of  the  English  to  domin- 
ion over  their  land,  and  they  were  free  to  act  as  they  pleased.  Governor 
Clinton  of  New  York  called  a  convention  of  the  representatives  of  the 
several  colonies  to  Albany  and  invited  the  Six  Nations  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  meet  them.  Only  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  South 
Carolina  chose  to  incur  the  expense.  Delegates  from  these  colonies 
met  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  on  July  5,  1751,  and  made  a  treaty  of 
friendship.  The  king  of  the  Catawbas  and  several  chiefs  accompanied 
the  South  Carolina  delegate,  and  a  peace  between  the  Southern  nation 
and  the  Iroquois  was  settled  at  the  same  time. 

A  little  later  there  were  indications  that  the  Six  Nations,  under  the 
influence  of  the  French,  were  becoming  alienated  from  the  colonies  under 
the  English  government.  The  inhabitants  of  these  colonies  became 
uneasy  and  the  British  government,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  royal 
governors  in  America,  sent  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  colonial  assemblies, 
proposing  the  holding  of  a  convention  at  Albany,  to  be  composed  of 
committees  from  the  several  legislatures  and  representatives  of  the 
Six  Nations.  Seven  of  the  Assemblies  responded  and  on  June  19,  1754. 
twenty-five  delegates  assembled  at  Albany.  James  De  Lancey,  acting 
governor  of  New  York,  presided  and  he  was  authorized  by  the  Virginia 
legislature  to  represent  that  colony  in  the  convention.  The  chiefs  of 
the  Six  Nations  were  there  in  great  numbers,  of  whom  King  Hendrick  of 
the  Mohawks,  was  leader.  To  the  Indians  De  Lancey  first  spoke,  and 
Hendrick  responded  in  words  of  bitter  reproof  of  the  English  for  their 
neglect  in  the  matter  of  preparations  against  danger.  "Look  at  the 
French"  he  said,  "they  are  men ;  they  are  fortifying  themselves  every- 
where ;  but,  we  are  ashamed  to  say  it,  you  are  like  women,  bare  and  open, 
without  any  fortifications.  It  is  but  one  step  from  Canada  hither,  and 
the  French  may  easily  come  and  turn  you  out  of  doors."  But  the  busi- 
ness with  the  Six  Nations  was  closed  amicably  and  satisfactorily  by 
a  treaty  of  friendship.  The  Massachusetts  delegation  was  authorized 
to  propose  a  measure  quite  as  important  as  the  treaty  with  the  Indians. 
It  was  an  invitation  for  the  convention  to  consider  the  question  whether 
a  union  of  the  colonies  for  mutual  defense  was  not  desirable ;  and  they 
were  empowered  to  agree  to  articles  of  union  or  confederation.  The 
proposition  was  favorably  received,  and  a  committee,  composed  of  one 
delegate  from  each  colony,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  plan. 

Pennsylvania  was  well  represented  at  this  convention,  and  the  fertile 
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brain  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  represented  her,  had  conceived  of  a 
plan  before  he  went  to  the  convention.  This  plan  was  reported  by  the 
committee  and  adopted  by  the  convention,  the  delegates  from  Connec- 
ticut alone  dissenting.  It  proposed  a  grand  council  of  forty-eight  mem- 
bers, to  be  chosen  by  the  several  Assemblies,  the  representatives  of  each 
colony  to  be  in  number  in  proportion  to  the  contribution  of  each  to  the 
general  treasury.  No  colony  was  to  have  more  than  seven  or  fewer 
than  two  members.  This  congress  was  to  choose  its  own  speaker  and 
have  the  general  management  of  all  civil  and  military  affairs,  as  well  as 
to  enact  general  laws.  It  proposed  to  have  a  president-general,  ap- 
pointed and  paid  by  the  crown,  who  should  have  a  negative  or  veto 
power  on  all  acts  of  the  Congress,  the  appointment  of  all  military 
officers,  and  the  entire  management  of  Indian  aflfairs ;  the  civil  officers  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Congress  with  the  approval  of  the  president-general. 
This  plan  of  government  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  later  national 
Constitution,  which  Franklin  assisted  in  framing  more  than  thirty  years 
afterwards.  This  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Lords  of  Trades  and  Plan- 
tations. They  did  not  approve  of  it  or  recommend  it  to  the  King  for 
consideration.  They  thought  there  was  too  much  democracy  in  it. 
The  Assemblies  did  not  favor  it  because  they  thought  there  was  too 
much  prerogative  in  it.     As  a  result  it  was  rejected. 

Mason  and  Dixon  Line  Established — In  1767  surveyors  named 
Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon  ran  the  final  boundary  line  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  a  line  destined  to  become  very  important  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  as  marking  the  cleavage  between  free 
soil  and  the  slave  States.  All  to  the  south  of  it  became  known  as  Dixie. 
In  the  debates  on  slavery  at  a  later  date  before  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri, John  Randolph  used  the  words  "Mason  and  Dixon's  line"  as  fig- 
urative of  the  division  between  the  two  systems  of  labor.  The  press  and 
the  politicians  echoed  it ;  and  in  that  connection  it  was  used  until  the 
destruction  of  slavery  by  the  Civil  War.  In  1733  the  proprietary  of 
Maryland  had  agreed  with  the  heirs  of  Penn  that  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween their  respective  provinces  and  Delaware  should  be  as  follows : 
For  the  southern  boundary  of  Delaware,  a  line  commencing  at  Cape 
Henlopen,  to  be  drawn  due  west  from  Delaware  Bay  to  the  Chesapeake. 
The  west  boundary  of  Delaware  was  to  be  a  tangent  drawn  from  the 
middle  point  of  this  line  to  a  circle  of  twelve  miles  radius  around  New 
Castle.  A  due  west  line,  continued  northward  to  a  parallel  of  latitude 
fifteen  miles  south  of  Philadelphia,  was  to  be  the  southern  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania.  On  his  arrival  in  Maryland,  the  proprietary,  on  the  plea 
of  misrepresentation,  refused  to  be  bound  by  this  agreement  and  pe- 
titioned the  British  King  to  be  confirmed  in  possession  of  the  whole 
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peninsula  between  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  on  these  lines,  with  but  minor  differences  that  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  boundary  was  finally  determined. 

In  January,  1757,  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a  bill  grant- 
ing to  the  King's  service  £  100,000,  by  a  tax  on  all  the  estates,  real  and 
personal,  "taxable"  within  the  province.  Governor  Denny  refused  to 
sanction  it,  because  it  would  heavily  tax  the  proprietaries  of  the  province. 
He  asked  them  to  frame  a  bill  providing  supplies  for  the  public  service 
such  as  he  could  "  consistent  with  his  honor  and  his  engagements  to  the 
proprietaries"  subscribe.  The  Assembly  remonstrated,  saying  they  had 
framed  the  bill  consistent  with  their  rights  as  an  "English  representative 
body,"  and,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  "and  in  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tressed people  whom  they  represented"  unanimously  demanded  of  the 
Governor  that  he  would  give  his  assent  to  the  bill  they  had  passed.  As 
it  was  a  money  bill  they  demanded  that  it  should  not  be  altered  or 
amended,  "any  instructions  whatsoever  from  the  proprietaries  notwith- 
standing," as  he  would  "answer  to  the  crown  for  all  the  consequences  of 
his  refusal  at  his  peril."  The  Governor  persisted  in  his  refusal,  grounded 
upon  parliamentary  usage  in  England,  and  the  supposed  hardship  of  tax- 
ing the  unimproved  land  of  the  proprietaries.  As  the  Governor  would 
not  sign  a  bill  that  did  not  exempt  the  estates  of  the  proprietaries  from 
taxation  the  Assembly  sent  Franklin,  as  before  indicated,  to  petition  the 
King  for  redress.  This  was  the  beginning  of  protracted  disputes  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  agents 
of  the  proprietors. 

Pennsylvania  Applies  For  Royal  Governor — An  attempt  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Assembly  in  1764  to  enact  a  new  militia  law  brought  on  an- 
other quarrel  between  the  proprietaries  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  One  of  the  former  heirs  of  William  Penn,  John  Penn,  was  at 
that  time  Governor.  He  claimed  the  right  to  appoint  the  officers  of  the 
militia,  and  insisted  upon  several  other  provisions,  to  which  the  As- 
sembly would  not  give  its  assent.  At  the  same  time  a  controversy  arose 
concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  decision  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  authorizing  the  taxation  of  the  proprietary  estates.  At 
the  annual  election  in  May,  1764,  the  proprietary  party  in  Philadelphia, 
by  great  exertions,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  defeated  Franklin  in 
the  city.  Yet  the  anti-proprietary  party  had  a  large  majority  in  the 
Assembly.  The  new  Assembly  sent  Franklin  to  England  again  as  their 
agent,  authorized  to  ask  for  the  abrogation  of  the  proprietary  authority 
and  the  establishment  of  a  royal  government.  The  mutterings  of  the 
gathering  tempest  of  the  revolution  which  finally  won  independence  for 
the  Americans  were  then  growing  louder  and  louder  and  nothing  more 
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was  done  in  the  matter.  The  opponents  of  the  proprietaries  in  Pennsyl- 
vania were  by  no  means  united  on  this  point.  The  Episcopalians  and 
Quakers  were  favorable  to  a  change,  while  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyter- 
ians were  opposed  to  it,  because  they  feared  the  ascendency  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  patronage  of  the  proprietaries  attached  many 
to  their  interests,  and  the  pleasant  memories  of  William  Penn  inclined 
many  to  favor  them.  On  June  i8,  1774,  there  was  a  general  conference 
of  the  committees  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State.  They  assembled 
at  Carpenters'  Hall  in  Philadelphia.  In  this  conference  few,  if  any,  of 
the  old  Assembly  appeared.  Thomas  McKean  was  chosen  president, 
and  on  the  nineteenth  the  hundred  and  four  members  present  unani- 
mously approved  the  action  of  Congress  respecting  the  formation  of 
States.  They  condemned  the  existing  government  of  the  colony  as  in- 
competent, and  a  new  one  was  ordered  to  be  formed  on  the  authority 
of  the  people.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  with  equal  unanimity,  the 
delegates  declared,  for  themselves  and  their  constituents,  their  willing- 
ness to  concur  in  a  vote  of  Congress  for  independence.  This  brought 
Pennsylvania  to  the  eve  of  the  great  fundamental  change  that  was  to 
take  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

The  attempt  to  change  the  character  of  the  government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  a  prolonged  affair  and  grew  deeper  as  it  progressed.  There 
is  a  letter  of  Franklin  as  early  as  June  10,  1758,  before  referred  to,  telling 
the  Speaker  and  committee  on  correspondence  of  the  Assembly,  that 
Robert  Charles  had  at  his  request  drawn  up  a  state  of  the  case  to  obtain 
the  opinion  of  the  lawyers  how  far  the  people's  privileges  then  enjoyed 
would  be  affected  in  case  of  a  change  of  government  by  Pennsylvania's 
coming  directly  under  the  Crown,  and  that  this  had  been  referred  to  the 
agents'  counsel,  whose  opinion  Franklin  enclosed.  The  counsel  know- 
ing the  views,  connections  and  character  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  gave  him  some  hints  on  a  separate  sheet,  of  which  he  also  sent  a 
copy,  one  suggestion  being  that  before  pushing  the  matter  in  Parliament 
something  be  done  to  remove  the  prejudice  of  the  British  public  against 
the  people  of  the  province.  Accordingly,  the  "Historical  Review  of  the 
Constitution  and  Government  of  Pennsylvania"  was  written,  probably 
by  his  son  William  and  his  friend,  James  Ralph. 

On  March  24,  1764,  the  House  adopted  twenty-six  resolutions  drawn 
by  Joseph  Galloway  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  proprietaries  and 
the  dangers  to  the  Crown  as  well  as  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  from 
the  continuance  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  holders  of  such  grow- 
ing estates,  and  then  the  House  voted  "to  adjourn  in  order  to  consult  the 
people  whether  an  humble  address  should  be  drawn  up  and  transmitted 
to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  the 
people  of  this  province  under  his  immediate  protection  and  government." 
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A  message  was  sent  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  telling  him  that  the  bill 
lay  ready  for  his  signature  and  for  present  safety  the  province  would 
depend  upon  the  King's  troops  with  the  blessing  of  God.  During  the 
recess  3,500  persons  signed  petitions  to  George  III,  in  favor  of  the 
change,  the  signers  of  one  of  the  petitions  being  all  of  them  Friends. 
After  the  Assembly  reconvened  and  had  these  papers  laid  before  it  for 
transmission,  Galloway,  Franklin  and  eight  others,  appointed  for  the 
purpose  at  the  morning  session  on  May  23,  reported  that  afternoon  a 
draft  of  a  similar  petition  from  the  House.  This  was  debated  three  days, 
the  Assembly  sitting  with  closed  doors.  On  the  second  day  Norris,  the 
Speaker,  requested  that  his  sentiments  being  adverse  to  the  intentions 
of  the  majority,  as  his  seat  in  the  chair  prevented  him  from  entering  the 
debate,  therefore,  if  in  consequence  of  their  order  his  duty  should  oblige 
him  to  sign  the  petition  as  Speaker,  he  might  be  permitted  to  oflfer  his 
sentiments  on  the  subject  before  he  signed,  and  that  they  might  be 
entered  on  the  minutes.  This  request  was  granted.  John  Dickinson,  in 
a  speech  which  he  afterwards  published,  pleaded  with  the  opponents  of 
proprietary  injustice  not  to  let  their  resentment  produce  effects  more 
fatal  than  the  injuries  of  which  they  complained.  If  the  change  of  gov- 
ernment could  take  place  with  all  the  colonial  privileges  preserved,  let  it 
do  so  instantly,  but  "if  they  must  be  consumed  in  the  blaze  of  royal  au- 
thority, we  shall  pay  too  great  a  price  for  our  approach  to  the  throne." 
He  thought — as  he  afterwards  did  when  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence  was  proposed — that  the  proper  time  had  not  then  arrived. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  assemblymen  were  voting  to  put  themselves 
under  the  King,  when  they  were  laboring  under  royal  displeasure  for 
their  conduct  in  the  late  war ;  and  would  not  the  indignation  of  the  court 
rise  beyond  all  bounds  when  they  found  this  application  for  a  change 
proceeded  from  the  Governor's  adherence  to  stipulations  approved  by 
the  late  and  present  King? 

How  much  of  Galloway's  reply  as  printed  was  actually  spoken  at  the 
time  it  is  difficult  to  say.  To  Dickinson's  claim  that  the  project  was 
ill-timed,  when  the  colony  was  so  much  under  displeasure  at  court,  he 
said  that  he  had  not  "the  vanity  to  hope  that  if  we  cannot  now  succeed 
in  removing  the  prejudices  occasioned  by  Proprietary  Misrepresenta- 
tions we  shall  ever  see  the  day  while  the  Powers  of  Government  are 
united  with  immense  property  that  Proprietary  Influence  or  Ministerial 
Prejudice  against  us  will  cease.  But  I  must  fear  a  little  time  will  show 
us  in  the  ridiculous  Light  that  Horace  shews  his  Clown,  'who  meeting  a 
River  in  his  Road  sat  down  on  the  bank  to  wait  till  the  Stream  should 
pass  him.'" 

The  petition  was  adopted  by  a  great  majority,  and  ordered  to  be 
transcribed.     On  reassembling  the  next  morning  the  House  received  a 
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letter  from  Norris  resigning  the  speakership.  The  long  sitting  and  the 
excitement  had  been  too  much  for  his  weakened  constitution,  and  being 
too  unwell  to  attend,  he  availed  himself  of  the  excuse  to  be  relieved  of  the 
unpleasant  duty  of  signing  the  paper.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  chosen 
his  successor,  the  petition  was  finally  adopted,  and  he  signed  it.  Hoping 
in  due  time  to  be  relieved  of  proprietary  rule,  and  fearing  the  conse- 
quences of  further  delaying  the  raising  of  revenue,  the  Assembly,  on 
May  29,  finally,  under  protest,  struck  out  the  clauses  in  the  supply  bill 
to  which  the  Governor  had  objected,  and  the  bill  was  passed.  Later  the 
proprietaries  in  England  sent  word  waiving  their  advantage,  and  re- 
questing the  assessors,  notwithstanding  the  phraseology  of  the  act,  to 
tax  their  estates  at  the  lowest  rate  at  which  they  should  assess  the  inhab- 
itants' lands  "under  the  same  circumstances  of  situation,  kind  and 
quality." 

The  last  document  signed  by  Franklin  as  Speaker  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly  was  a  message  to  Richard  Jackson,  "patron  and  stand- 
ing counsel  for  the  province"  that  the  stamp  duties  and  other  taxes 
mentioned  in  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  proposed  to 
be  laid  on  the  colonies  would  deprive  the  people  of  the  province  of  their 
most  essential  rights  as  British  subjects  and  of  the  right  granted  to  them 
by  the  charter  of  King  Charles  II,  wherein  the  assessing  of  their  own 
taxes,  and  freedom  from  any  impositions  but  those  made  by  their  own 
representatives  was  fully  granted,  and,  as  the  ministry,  according  to  in- 
formation received,  were  desirous  of  consulting  the  ease,  interest  and 
good  will  of  the  Colonies,  a  remonstrance  might  prevail  upon  Parlia- 
ment to  lay  aside  their  intention ;  furthermore,  a  plan  to  oblige  the  col- 
onies to  grant  the  necessary  aids  to  the  crown  in  time  of  danger  had  been 
under  consideration  by  the  Assembly  and  would  be  transmitted,  and 
there  should  be  moreover  a  repeal  or  amendment  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  regulating  the  sugar  trade,  particularly  as  to  its  prohibition  of 
the  export  of  lumber  to  Ireland  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Grenville,  the 
British  minister,  had  called  together  the  agents  of  the  colonies,  and 
stated  his  intention  to  pass  a  stamp  law  at  the  coming  session,  unless 
they  could  suggest  a  duty  equally  productive  after  communicating  with 
the  Assemblies  which  they  represented. 

At  the  October  election  the  opponents  of  the  change  of  government 
had  the  support  of  the  settlers  from  Ireland,  both  Presbyterian  and 
Catholic,  to  whom  the  important  question  was  defending  the  province 
and  particularly  their  brethren  on  the  frontier,  and  to  whom  it  mattered 
comparatively  little  whether  the  proprietaries  or  the  richer  inhabitants 
paid  for  it,  and  who  feared  moreover  that  under  the  Crown  the  Church 
of  England  might  become  established.  Dickinson,  who  had  challenged 
Galloway  to  a  duel,  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  as  was  Norris  against 
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his  expressed  wish.  Galloway  and  Franklin  were  defeated,  the  latter 
by  twenty-five  majority  out  of  4,000  votes ;  and  only  two  out  of  the  ten 
representatives  of  Philadelphia  city  were  in  favor  of  the  change  of 
government.  But  the  majority  of  the  Bucks  and  Chester  delegates  re- 
mained against  Parliamentary  authority,  and  the  Assembly  not  only  re- 
fused to  recall  the  petition  of  the  King,  the  vote  standing  ten  to  twenty- 
two,  but  even  to  delay  its  presentation  this  vote  standing  twelve  to 
twenty,  and  furthermore  appointed  Franklin  as  additional  agent  in  Lon- 
don, and  directed  him  to  go  with  all  dispatch,  and  his  expenses  to  be 
paid.  In  all  these  votes  George  Taylor,  from  Northampton  County, 
afterwards  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  with  the 
minority,  and  John  Morton  signed  it  to  the  last  proposition.  The 
majority,  which  wished  to  divest  the  founder's  descendants  of  their 
authority  were  the  strict  followers  of  the  founder's  religion.  Penn 
granted  a  church  charter  to  the  Lutherans  with  the  design  of  drawing 
that  vote  away  from  the  Quakers,  but  subsequently  wrote :  "There  is 
no  resisting  the  intrigues  of  the  Yearly  Meeting."  Franklin  sailed  for 
England  on  November  8,  1764,  being  escorted  by  three  hundred  ad- 
mirers to  Chester,  where  he  embarked. 

When  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed  Grenville,  the  British  minister,  to 
conciliate  the  Americans,  asked  their  agents  to  suggest  the  person  to 
have  the  sale  of  stamps  in  their  respective  colonies.  Franklin  named  his 
friend,  John  Hughes,  who.  in  the  Assembly,  had  been  voting  with  the 
opponents  of  the  proprietaries ;  and  much  capital  did  Franklin's  enemies 
try  to  make  out  of  this  participation  in  the  introduction  of  the  stamps, 
while  Hughes  and  Galloway  tried  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  popular  out- 
burst upon  the  proprietary  party  in  both  contrivance  and  connivance, 
Hughes  writing  to  London  that  if  the  government  were  taken  from  the 
Penns,  and  a  Governor  who  knew  the  people  appointed,  Pennsylvania 
could  easily  be  kept  in  order.  The  Quakers  and  the  Baptists  and  such 
Church  of  England  people  as  were  not  controlled  by  the  proprietaries 
were,  he  said,  willing  to  obey  the  stamp  law.  Upon  suggestion  by  the 
Massachusetts  Assembly  that  the  various  Houses  of  Representatives  or 
Burgesses  in  America  send  committees  to  a  meeting  in  New  York  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  October,  1765,  to  consider  a  united  representation 
to  the  King  and  Parliament,  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  decided 
unanimously  that  it  ought  to  remonstrate  against  the  Stamp  Act,  and 
appointed  as  committee  the  Speaker  and  Dickinson  with  George  Bryan 
and  John  Morton.  Nine  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  "unconstitu- 
tional impositions"  were  unanimously  passed. 

Resolutions  Against  Importing — The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  in 
November,  1765,  assembled  at  the  court  house  and  adopted  non-impor- 
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tation  resolutions  which  were  embodied  in  an  agreement  soon  signed  by 
almost  everybody  who  could  be  described  as  a  merchant  or  trader,  set- 
ting forth  that  the  difficulties  they  labored  under  were  owing  to  the  re- 
strictions, prohibitions  and  ill-advised  resolutions  in  recent  acts  of 
Parliament.  These  measures  had  limited  the  exportation  of  some  of 
the  produce,  increased  the  expense  of  many  imported  articles,  and  cut 
off  the  means  of  supplying  themselves  with  sufficient  specie  even  to  pay 
the  duties  imposed.  The  province  was  heavily  in  debt  tO'  Great  Britain 
for  importations,  and  the  Stamp  Act  would  tend  to  prevent  remittances, 
and  so  it  was  hoped  that  the  people  of  the  province  would  be  frugal  in 
the  consumption  of  all  manufactures  except  those  of  America  or  of  Ire- 
land coming  directly  from  thence,  and  that  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers of  Great  Britain  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  befriend  them. 
The  Assembly  on  January  14,  1766,  addressed  the  House  of  Commons  in 
favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  four  George  III  prohibiting  bills  of  -' 
credit  thereafter  issued  from  being  a  legal  tender.  It  as  pointed  out 
that  without  a  proper  medium  of  circulating  cash,  the  trade  of  the  colony 
must  return  to  mere  barter,  as  it  had  largely  been  before  the  paper 
money  was  introduced,  that  the  trade  to  foreign  ports  from  whence  the 
merchants  formerly  imported  gold  and  silver,  as  obstructed  by  high 
duties  on  the  produce  of  those  ports,  and,  even  when  such  should  be 
reduced,  the  gold  and  silver  would  be  shipped  to  England  in  discharge 
of  debts.  As  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  money  the  debt  of  the  province, 
the  exhausted  state  of  the  funds,  and  the  difficulty  of  raising  any,  the 
Assembly  the  next  day  declined  to  aid  the  sufferers  from  the  fire  at 
Montreal ;  and  at  this  time  steps  were  taken  to  build  a  new  almshouse 
in  Philadelphia.  Several  merchants  formed  an  association  for  issuing 
notes  payable  to  bearer  in  lieu  of  money ;  but  a  large  number  of  persons 
remonstrated  against  this,  telling  the  Assembly  that  they  conceived  "the 
power  and  right  of  striking  bills  of  credit  as  money  or  otherwise  form- 
ing a  general  currency,  is  and  ought  to  be  lodged  in  the  Legislature  of 
the  province  alone,  and  that  no  man  or  companies  of  men  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  act  in  derogation  or  diminution  of  that  power." 

A  gathering  of  people  at  the  State  House  in  Philadelphia  on  July  30, 
1768,  adopted  resolutions  against  importing  any  of  the  goods  subject  to 
duty  by  the  recent  act  of  Parliament.  Afterwards  there  came  the  letter 
of  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  to  Governor  Penn,  informing  him  that  King 
George  III  considered  the  letter  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Massachusetts  to  be  of  a  most  dangerous  and  factious  ten- 
dency, and  that  the  Governor  should  exert  his  influence  to  prevail  upon 
the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  that  the 
repeated  proofs  which  that  body  had  given  of  reverence  to  the  Constitu- 
tion left  little  doubt  of  its  showing  a  proper  resentment  to  this  attempt 
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to  revive  distractions ;  but  if  there  should  appear  a  disposition  to  give 
any  countenance  to  the  paper,  it  would  be  the  Governor's  duty  immedi- 
ately to  prorogue  or  dissolve  the  House.  Penn,  starting  for  Fort  Stan- 
wix  to  assist  in  the  treaty  there,  left  this  letter  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Assembly,  about  to  meet  in  his  absence.  The  Assembly  resolved  that 
the  Governor  had  no  authority  to  prorogue  or  dissolve,  and  it  was  the 
undoubted  right  of  the  Assembly  to  correspond  with  any  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  to  obtain  by  decent  petitions  to  the  King  and  Parliament 
redress  of  any  grievances.  On  the  20th  a  petition  to  the  King,  and  the 
next  day  one  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  another  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  agreed  to.  These  paraphrased  in  softer  language,  and 
adapted  to  the  locality  the  letter  from  Massachusetts.  That  to  the  King 
spoke  of  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania  when  a  wilderness  with  a  view 
of  enjoying  that  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  of  which  the  petitioners' 
ancestors  were  in  a  great  measure  deprived  in  their  native  land,  and  also 
to  extend  the  British  Empire,  increase  its  commerce,  and  promote  its 
wealth  and  power.  With  inexpressible  labor,  toil  and  expense,  and 
without  assistance  from  the  mother  country,  that  wilderness  had  been 
peopled,  planted  and  improved.  It  was  conceived  that  by  no  act  had  the 
people  surrendered  up  or  forfeited  their  rights  and  liberties  as  natural 
born  subjects  of  the  British  Government ;  but  those  rights  had  been 
brought  over  and  were  vested  by  inheritance.  The  duties  and  taxes  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  raising  revenue  imposed  by  Parliament  upon  the 
Americans,  they  not  being  represented  in  that  body,  and  being  taxable 
only  by  themselves  or  their  representatives,  were  destructive  of  those 
rights  and  without  precedent  until  the  passing  of  the  late  Stamp  Act. 
Whenever  the  King  or  his  royal  predecessors  had  had  occasion  for  aids 
to  defend  and  secure  the  colonies,  requisitions  had  been  made  upon  the 
Pennsylvania  Assemblies,  "who  ever  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and 
loyalty  have  granted  them,"  said  the  petition,  "and  often  so  liberally  as 
to  exceed  the  abilities  and  circumstances  of  the  people."  The  people 
of  this  colony  were  most  zealously  attached  to  the  King's  royal  person. 
Under  a  grateful  sense  of  his  care  and  regard  for  them  so  often  mani- 
fested, the  petitioners  begged  him  to  take  the  premises  into  considera- 
tion and  grant  such  relief  as  to  him  should  appear  most  proper.  The 
Lords,  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  "hereditary  guardians  of  British  liberty," 
were  told  that  the  people  of  the  province,  gratefully  sensible  of  their 
lordships'  wisdom  and  justice  in  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  had  hoped 
to  enjoy  in  all  future  time  the  right  of  granting  aids  to  the  Crown  by 
their  own  representatives,  and  were  greatly  disappointed  by  an  act  im- 
posing new  duties,  equally  subversive  of  this  right  and  tending  to 
render  their  property  most  precarious  and  insecure.  It  was  essential  to 
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the  liberties  of  Englishmen  that  no  laws  be  made  to  take  away  their 
property  without  their  consent,  and  it  was  hoped  that  their  lordships 
would  not  think  any  reasons  sufficient  to  deprive  the  King's  subjects  in 
this  colony  of  the  privilege,  so  essential  to  their  security  and  happiness, 
of  disposing  of  their  own  property,  and  granting  aids  by  their  represen- 
tatives in  Assembly.  Therefore,  they  prayed  for  such  measures  as  their 
lordships  should  think  most  proper  to  relieve  them.  The  petition  to 
the  knights,  citizens  and  burgesses  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament 
assembled  repeated  what  had  been  set  forth  to  the  King,  and  said  that 
should  Parliament  continue  to  exercise  a  power  of  imposing  taxes  upon 
the  King's  subjects  not,  nor  ever  able  to  be,  represented  in  the  House, 
their  property  and  estates  must  become  extremely  precarious,  as  they 
would  have  no  power  of  judging  of  the  propriety  of  the  taxes,  no  check 
on  the  liberality  in  granting  them,  no  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the 
easiest  mode  of  imposing  or  levying  them,  or  of  explaining  grievances, 
without  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  most  wise  and  just  Legislature 
to  impose  taxes  with  propriety  and  equity  or  with  safety  to  those  af- 
fected by  them.  Finally,  relief  was  prayed  for  the  Americans  against  a 
grievance  from  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  exempted,  a  con- 
tinuance whereof  would,  it  was  feared,  create  a  distinction  which  must 
occasion  a  disunion  of  interest,  sentiments  and  affections,  attended  with 
inconveniences  and  mischiefs  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  British 
as  well  as  American  dominions. 

A  letter  to  the  agents  in  London  explained  that  the  petitions  had 
said  nothing  about  the  expediency  of  the  taxes  as  distinguished  from  the 
right  to  levy  them.  Were  it  constitutional  the  law  was  injurious  to  the 
mother  country  as  well  as  to  America.  The  colonies  were  prohibited  by 
several  acts  of  Parliament  from  importing  the  manufactures  of  Europe 
except  Great  Britain.  If  the  heavy  duties  were  continued  the  Amer- 
icans would  from  necessity,  interest,  or  convenience,  set  up  manufac- 
tories, and  cease  from  supplying  their  wants  in  the  articles  enumerated 
from  England :  so  that,  instead  of  the  colonies  being  left  "to  their  natural 
and  proper  business,  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  their  lands, 
and,  of  course,  increasing  the  demand  for  British  commodities,"  the  duty 
would  operate  as  a  bounty  to  manufacture  the  articles,  to  the  great  loss 
of  the  British  merchant  and  manufacturer.  Another  objection,  equally 
applicable  to  acts  laying  duties  merely  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  was 
that  the  duties  were  to  be  paid  in  silver,  which  would  soon  make  it  im- 
possible to  pay  them  at  all,  and  hence  must  prohibit  importation.  A 
third  objection  was  the  application  of  the  revenue  to  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  support  of  civil  government.  Should  the  proprietaries 
continue  to  retain  the  appointment  of  the  Governor  and  his  salary  be 
fixed,  he  would  be  rendered  altogether  independent  of  the  people ;  and 
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the  payment  of  salaries  to  judges  holding-  commissions  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  proprietaries,  the  universal  landlords  in  Pennsylvania,  would  be  at- 
tended vi^ith  mischiefs  obviated  in  England  by  the  judges  being  commis- 
sioned during  good  behavior  and  holding  for  life.  Furthermore,  the  rev- 
enue was  to  be  applied  for  these  purposes  in  such  colonies  where  it 
should  be  thought  necessary.  Thus  Pennsylvania  would  pay  without 
their  consent  taxes  which  might  be  applied  to  the  use  of  other  colonies. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  Established — The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was 
founded  in  1756-7  under  the  following  circumstances.  As  a  result  of 
attacks  by  the  Delawares  and  disturbed  conditions  generally  the  King 
of  England,  having  appointed  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  North  America,  and  ordered  two  regiments  of  foot 
and  a  train  of  artillery  to  embark  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies,  under- 
took to  fill  up  another  regiment  with  recruits  from  America,  calling  it 
the  Royal  American  Regiment.  On  May  27,  1756,  he  formally  declared 
war  against  France,  an  act  which  was  not  known  in  Pennsylvania  until 
about  two  months  afterwards.  A  battalion  of  the  Royal  American  Regi- 
ment with  Bouquet  in  command  and  two  independent  companies  being 
ordered  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  the  winter,  a  part  arrived  in  De- 
cember. The  Assembly  extended  to  the  province  the  act  of  Parliament 
authorizing  the  quartering  of  troops  in  the  public  houses  by  the  mayor 
and  corporation,  Governor  Denny  protesting  that  this  would  not  be 
sufficient.  The  Assembly,  on  the  other  hand,  concluded  that  a  hundred 
and  seventeen  public  houses  should  take  care  of  a  hundred  men,  and 
was  unwilling  to  subject  private  citizens  to  having  soldiers,  some  of 
them  perhaps  former  servants,  introduced  into  their  households.  The 
mayor,  Attwood  Shute,  the  recorder,  Benjamin  Chew,  and  several  alder- 
men, among  them  Strettell  and  Mifflin  of  the  Governor's  Council,  remon- 
strated with  the  Assembly,  saying  that  the  keepers  of  the  public  houses 
were  many  of  them  so  poor  that  it  was  impossible  to  provide  for  such 
numbers.  The  condition  of  those  who  arrived  became  more  and  more 
wretched  as  the  weather  became  colder,  a  hundred  and  twenty-four 
having  to  sleep  on  straw  on  the  floor  of  rooms  without  fire,  and  the 
smallpox  increasing,  whereas  no  hospital  had  been  provided,  nor  any 
storehouse,  nor  guard  room.  Then  Denny,  after  remonstrating  with 
various  members  of  the  Assembly,  sent  for  the  sheriff,  and  made  out  a 
warrant  requiring  him  to  provide  quarters  for  those  who  could  not  be 
accommodated  in  the  public  houses,  and  besides  these  quarters,  a  hos- 
pital or  a  number  of  contiguous  houses  to  serve  as  such.  This  warrant 
was  handed  to  Bouquet  to  fill  up  with  the  number  of  soldiers  not  able 
to  be  cared  for  in  public  houses ;  meanwhile  not  to  be  considered  as 
issued.     The  sheriff,  borrowing  it  from  Bouquet,  showed  it  to   Israel 
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Pemberton  and  some  Quakers  and  to  the  Assembly.  The  House,  much 
perturbed,  recommended  to  the  commissioners  the  spending  of  30,000 
pounds  sterling  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital,  and  addressed  the 
Governor,  asking  him  to  cause  the  magistrates  and  officers  of  the  city  to 
make  an  inspection  of  the  quarters  in  public  houses,  and  oblige  the 
keepers  of  public  houses  to  receive  the  officers  and  soldiers  billeted  upon 
them,  either  in  said  houses  or  in  such  others  as  they  could  procure,  and 
so  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  expressing  surprise  at  a  report  of  his 
ordering  the  sheriff  to  quarter  soldiers  in  private  houses.  Denny  wrote 
a  short  note  to  the  Assembly  that  the  troops  must  be  quartered.  The 
Assembly  sat  all  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday,  and  sent  a  long 
message  to  him,  while  the  people  were  going  to  church,  asking  for  a 
conference.  This  took  place  the  next  day,  and  was  a  long  wrangle,  the 
Assemblymen  pointing  out  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  in  the  public 
houses  in  the  suburbs  and  other  towns  of  the  province,  and  the  Governor 
saying  it  was  his  duty  to  execute  the  general's  orders,  which  specified 
quarters  in  the  city,  the  Assemblymen  saying  there  was  no  necessity  for 
this,  the  Governor  maintaining  that  the  general  was  the  proper  judge  of 
the  necessity,  the  Assemblymen  replying  that  if  it  were  so,  military 
officers  might  say  it  was  necessary  to  quarter  a  whole  army  in  one 
square  in  one  street.  Denny  sent  that  night  to  the  mayor,  demanding  a 
prompt  inspection  and  report.  While  this  was  being  made,  and  the 
mayor's  representation  being  verified,  the  Earl  of  Loudon  wrote  that  if 
the  quarters  were  not  provided,  he  would,  if  necessary,  march  enough 
troops  to  Philadelphia  to  enforce  the  securing  of  them,  and  he  sent 
Major-General  Webb  to  take  command.  Denny  then  obtained  from  the 
commissioners  to  spend  the  30,000  pounds  sterling,  an  assurance  that 
the  quarters  would  be  provided,  and  the  hospital  furnished  in  a  week. 

University  of  Pennsylvania — The  freedom  of  thought  and  conscience 
for  which  William  Penn  provided  in  his  colony  opened  the  door  for  the 
entrance  of  men  of  science  from  Europe.  It  was  to  Pennsylvania  that 
Dr.  Priestley  fled  for  refuge  and  to  which  Voltaire  thought  of  going 
when  persecuted  and  exiled.  On  Pennsylvania  soil  was  found  in  the 
person  of  Peter  Miller,  prior  of  the  monastery  at  Ephrata,  the  scholar 
learned  enough  to  translate,  in  response  to  the  request  of  Congress,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  into  seven  European  languages.  In  Penn- 
sylvania Franklin  made  his  valuable  discoveries,  and  Rittenhouse  made 
his  famous  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus.  In  Penn's  territory 
Bartram  founded  the  first  botanic  garden  in  America.  Here  Muhlen- 
berg, the  botanist,  did  his  work,  and  here,  too,  Wilson,  Audubon,  and 
Nuttall  found  inspiration  for  their  scientific  pursuits.  In  Philadelphia 
lived  Benjamin  Rush,  the  surveyor  general  of  Washington's  army  and 
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founder  of  medical  study  in  America.  In  Germantown  Christopher 
Sauer  printed  the  Bible  in  German.  Prior  to  the  Revolution  more  books 
were  printed  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  all  the  other  colonies  combined. 
It  was  natural  for  men  like  Rush,  Franklin  and  Dickinson,  and  for  edu- 
cated clergymen  like  the  Muhlenbergs,  to  lay  stress  upon  higher  edu- 
cation. Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  the  pioneer  and  organizer  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  sent  his  sons  to  the  University  of  Halle  to 
be  educated.  One  of  them,  Frederic  Augustus,  became  Speaker  of  the 
First  and  Third  House  of  Representatives  under  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. Another,  John  Peter  Gabriel,  became  major-general  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army,  and  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  His  statue 
stands  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  A  third  son, 
Gotthilf  Henry  Ernst,  did  work  in  botany  that  formed  some  of  the  foun- 
dation stones  of  the  science. 

The  cost  involved  in  a  journey  to  the  seats  of  learning  in  Europe, 
and  the  hardships  connected  with  a  sea  voyage  caused  the  need  to  be 
felt  for  an  institution  dealing  with  the  higher  studies  nearer  home.  The 
academy  out  of  which  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  grew  was  founded 
at  Philadelphia  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was 
chartered  as  a  college  in  1755.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  it  passed 
through  strife  and  storm.  For  a  time  two  rival  organizations  struggled 
for  its  rights  and  property.  In  1791  the  struggle  was  ended  by  an 
amicable  imion,  each  organization  contributing  twelve  members  of  its 
board  to  form  a  new  one,  which  was  then  incorporated  and  vested  with 
the  rights  and  property  of  both  under  the  name  of  the  "Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania."  In  1800  the  trustees  bought  the  building 
which  the  State  had  erected  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  a 
time  when  it  was  thought  Philadelphia  would  be  the  permanent  capital 
of  the  Nation.  An  additional  building  was  erected  for  the  medical  de- 
partment in  1807,  and  in  1829  these  buildings  were  replaced  by  two 
separate  buildings  which  were  occupied  until  1871.  With  the  election 
of  William  Pepper  an  era  of  expansion  was  begun,  and  the  university 
was  transferred  to  new  quarters  in  West  Philadelphia. 

A  survey  of  these  minor  events  give  us  an  idea  of  the  general  move- 
ment in  Pennsylvania  during  the  central  years  of  the  century  which  saw 
the  major  event  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Through  them  all  we  see  a 
restlessness,  a  growing  sense  of  power  and  responsibility  that  was  im- 
patient of  exterior  restraint.  The  symptoms  signalized  the  eve  of  com- 
plete Independence. 


CHAPTER  V. 
SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

The  Society  of  Friends  is  the  name  adopted  by  the  body  of  Christians 
who  in  the  central  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  separated  them- 
selves from  existing  sects.  In  law  and  general  usage  they  have  com- 
monly been  called  Quakers,  originally  a  cant  name  applied  in  de- 
rision, but  later  used  without  any  contemptuous  significance.  The 
name  "Quaker"  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  saying  of  Justice 
Bennet  in  Derby,  England,  in  1650,  "Tremble  (or  quake)  at  the  word  of 
the  Lord,"  but  it  appears  to  have  been  ascertained  that  it  was  used  as 
early  as  1647,  and  arose  from  the  physical  manifestations  of  religious 
emotion  characteristic  of  many  of  the  early  Friends.  Though  not  large 
in  number  at  any  time  the  Society  occupies  a  position  of  considerable 
interest.  To  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  it  is  remarkable  as 
exhibiting  a  form  of  Christianity  widely  divergent  from  the  prevalent 
types,  being  a  religious  fellowship  which  has  no  formulated  creed  de- 
manding definite  subscription,  and  no  liturgy,  priesthood  or  outward 
sacrament,  and  which  gives  to  women  an  equal  place  with  men  in  church 
organization.  The  student  of  constitutional  history  will  observe  the 
success  with  which  the  Friends  have,  by  the  mere  force  of  passive  re- 
sistance, obtained  from  the  Legislature  and  the  courts  indulgence  for  all 
their  scruples  and  legal  recognition  of  their  customs.  In  American 
history  they  occupy  an  important  place  because  of  the  prominent  part 
which  they  played  in  the  colonization  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

George  Fox,  Founder — George  Fox  (1624-91),  the  son  of  a  weaver  at 
Drayton-in-the-Clay,  now  called  Fenny  Drayton,  in  the  county  of 
Leicester,  England,  was  the  founder  of  the  Society.  He  began  his  pub- 
lic ministry  in  1647,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  set  out  to 
form  a  separate  religious  body.  Impressed  by  the  formlessness  and 
deadness  of  contemporary  Christianity,  he  emphasized  the  importance 
of  repentance  and  personal  striving  after  the  truth.  When,  however, 
his  preaching  attracted  followers,  a  community  began  to  be  formed,  and 
traces  of  organization  and  discipline  may  be  noted  in  very  early  times. 
In  1652  a  number  of  people  in  Westmoreland  and  North  Lancashire, 
who  had  separated  from  the  common  national  worship,  came  under  the 
influence  of  Fox,  and  it  was  this  community,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  at 
Preston  Patrick,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Quaker  Church.  For 
two  years  the  movement  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  1654  more  than  sixty  ministers  went  to  Norwich,  London, 
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Bristol,  the  Midlands,  Wales  and  other  parts.  Fox  and  his  fellow 
preachers  spoke  whenever  opportunity  offered,  sometimes  in  churches, 
declining  for  the  most  part  to  occupy  the  pulpit,  sometimes  in  barns, 
sometimes  at  market  crosses.  The  insistence  on  an  inward  spiritual  ex- 
perience was  the  great  contribution  made  by  the  Friends  to  the  religious 
life  of  the  time,  and  to  thousands  it  came  as  a  new  revelation.  There  is 
evidence  to  show  that  the  arrangements  for  this  "publishing  of  truth" 
rested  mainly  with  Fox,  and  that  the  expenses  of  it  and  of  the  foreign 
missions  were  borne  out  of  a  common  fund.  Margaret  Fell  (1614-1702), 
wife  of  Thomas  Fell  (1598-1658),  vice-chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, and  afterwards  wife  of  George  Fox,  opened  her  home,  Swarth- 
more  Hall,  near  Ulverston,  to  these  preachers  and  probably  contributed 
largely  to  this  fund. 

The  insistence  of  the  Friends  on  the  personal  aspect  of  religious  ex- 
perience made  it  impossible  for  them  to  countenance  the  setting  apart  of 
any  man  or  building  for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship  to  the  exclusion 
of  others.  The  operation  of  the  Spirit  was  in  no  way  limited  to  time,  or 
individual  or  place.  The  great  stress  which  they  laid  on  this  aspect  of 
Christian  truth  caused  them  to  be  charged  with  unbelief  in  the  current 
orthodox  views  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ,  a  charge  which  they  always  denied.  Contrary  to 
the  Puritan  teaching  of  the  time,  they  insisted  on  the  possibility,  in  this 
life,  of  complete  victory  over  sin.  Robert  Barclay,  writing  some  twenty 
years  later,  admits  of  degrees  of  perfection,  and  the  possibility  of  a  fall 
from  it.  Such  teaching  necessarily  brought  Fox  and  his  followers 
into  conflict  with  all  the  religious  bodies  in  England,  and  they  were  con- 
tinually engaged  in  strife  with  the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Bap- 
tists, Episcopalians,  and  the  wilder  sectaries,  such  as  the  Ranters  and 
the  Muggletonians.  The  strife  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with  a  zeal 
and  bitterness  of  language  that  was  characteristic  of  the  period. 
Although  there  was  little  or  no  stress  made  on  the  joys  or  terrors  of  a 
future  life,  the  movement  was  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  most  of 
those  physical  symptoms  which  usually  go  with  vehement  appeals  to 
the  conscience  and  emotions  of  a  rude  multitude.  It  was  owing  to  these 
physical  manifestations  that  the  name  "Quaker,"  as  has  been  noted,  was 
either  first  given  or  was  regarded  as  appropriate  when  given  for  another 
reason.  The  early  Friends  definitely  asserted  that  those  who  did  not 
know  quaking  and  trembling  were  strangers  to  the  experience  of  Moses, 
David  and  other  saints. 

Among  the  early  adherents  were  many  who  indulged  in  extrav- 
agances of  no  measured  kind.  Some  of  them  imitated  the  Hebrew 
prophets  in  the  performance  of  symbolic  acts  of  denunciation,  foretelling 
or  warning,  going  barefoot,  or  in  sackcloth  or  undress,  and,  in  a  few 
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cases,  for  brief  periods,  altogether  naked ;  even  women  in  some  cases  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  extravagance  of  conduct.  The  case  of  James 
Naylor  (1617-1660),  who,  in  spite  of  Fox's  grave  warning,  allowed  Mes- 
sianic homage  to  be  paid  to  him,  is  the  best  known  of  these  instances. 
They  are  to  be  explained  partly  by  mental  disturbance,  resulting  from 
the  undue  prominence  of  a  single  idea,  and  partly  by  the  general  re- 
ligious excitement  of  the  time  and  the  rudeness  of  the  manners  pre- 
vailing in  the  classes  of  society  from  which  many  of  these  individuals 
came.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time,  and  for  long  after,  there 
was  no  definite  or  formal  membership  or  system  of  admission  to  the 
society,  and  it  was  open  to  any  one  by  attending  the  meetings  to  gain 
the  reputation  of  being  a  Quaker.  The  activity  of  the  early  Friends 
was  not  long  confined  to  England  or  even  to  the  British  Isles.  Fox  and 
others  travelled  in  America  and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  Another 
reached  Jerusalem  and  preached  against  the  monks.  Mary  Fisher,  "a 
religious  maiden,"  visited  Smyrna,  the  Morea  and  the  court  of  Ma- 
hommed  IV  at  .Adrianople.  Alexander  Parker  went  to  Africa.  Others 
made  their  way  to  Rome.  Two  women  were  imprisoned  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion at  Malta.  Two  men  passed  into  Austria  and  Hungary ;  and  Wil- 
liam Penn,  George  Fox  and  several  others  preached  in  Holland  and 
Germany. 

Rival  Organizations — It  was  only  gradually  that  the  Quaker  com- 
munity clothed  itself  with  an  organization.  The  beginning  of  this  ap- 
pears to  be  due  toi  William  Dewsbury  and  George  Fox ;  it  was  not  until 
1666  that  a  complete  system  of  church  organization  was  established. 
The  introduction  of  an  ordered  system  and  discipline  was,  naturally, 
viewed  with  some  suspicion  by  people  taught  to  believe  that  the  inward 
light  of  each  individual  man  was  the  only  true  guide  for  his  conduct. 
The  project  met  with  determined  opposition  for  about  twenty  years 
from  persons  of  considerable  repute  in  the  body.  John  Wilkinson  and 
John  Story,  of  Westmoreland,  together  with  William  Rogers,  of  Bristol, 
raised  a  party  against  Fox  concerning  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Society,  regarding  with  suspicion  any  fixed  arrangements  for  meet- 
ings for  conducting  church  business,  and  in  fact  hardly  finding  a  place 
for  such  meetings  at  all.  They  stood  by  the  principle  of  independency 
against  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  which  Fox  had 
recently  established  in  the  "Monthly  Meetings."  They  opposed  all  ar- 
rangement for  the  orderly  distribution  of  travelling  ministers  to  different 
localities,  and  even  for  the  payment  of  their  expenses.  They  also 
strongly  objected  to  any  disciplinary  power  being  entrusted  to  the 
women's  separate  meetings  for  business,  which  had  become  of  consider- 
able importance  after  the  plague  (1665),  and  the  fire  of  London  (1666), 
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in  consequence  of  the  need  of  poor  relief.  They  also  claimed  the  right 
to  meet  secretly  for  worship  in  time  of  persecution.  They  drew  a  con- 
siderable following  away  with  them  and  set  up  a  rival  organization,  but 
before  long  a  number  returned  to  their  original  leader.  William  Rogers 
set  forth  his  views  in  "The  Christian  Quaker,"  1680,  and  the  story  of  the 
dissension  is  told,  to  some  extent,  in  "The  Inner  Life  of  the  Religious 
Societies  of  the  Commonwealth,"  by  R.  Barclay.  The  best  account  is 
given  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Micah's  Mother,"  by  John  S.  Rowntree. 
Robert  Barclay,  a  descendant  of  an  ancient  Scottish  family,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education,  principally  in  Paris  at  the  Scots  College,  of 
which  his  uncle  was  rector,  joined  the  Quakers  about  1666,  and  William 
Penn  became  an  adherent  about  two  years  later.  The  Quakers  had 
always  been  active  controversialists,  and  a  great  body  of  tracts  and 
papers  issued  by  them ;  but  hitherto  these  had  been  of  small  account 
from  a  literary  point  of  view.  However,  a  more  logical  and  scholarly 
aspect  was  given  to  their  literature  by  the  writings  of  Barclay,  especially 
his  "Apology  for  the  True  Christian  Divinity,"  published  in  Latin  in 
1676,  and  in  English  in  1678,  and  by  the  works  of  Penn  amongst  which 
"No  Cross  No  Crown"  and  the  "Maxims  or  Fruits  of  Solitude"  are  the 
best  known. 

Early  Persecution — From  the  beginning  their  appearance  on  the 
public  scene  up  to  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689 
the  Friends  were  the  object  of  almost  continuous  persecution,  and  this 
they  endured  with  extraordinary  constancy  and  patience.  They  in- 
sisted, moreover,  on  the  duty  of  meeting  openly  in  time  of  persecution, 
declining  to  hold  secret  assemblies  for  worship  as  other  sects  which  did 
not  conform  to  the  established  religion  were  doing.  The  number  who 
died  in  prison  approached  four  hundred,  and  at  least  a  hundred  more 
perished  from  violence  and  ill-usage.  A  petition  to  the  first  Parliament 
of  Charles  II  stated  that  3,179  had  been  imprisoned.  The  number  rose 
to  4,500  in  1662,  the  Fifth  Monarchy  outbreak,  in  which  the  Friends  were 
in  no  way  concerned,  being  largely  responsible  for  this  increase.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  in  any  way  connected  with  any 
of  the  plots  of  the  Commonwealth  or  Restoration  periods.  A  period  to 
James  II  in  1685  stated  that  there  were  then  1,460  Quakers  in  prison. 
Under  the  Quaker  Act  of  1662  and  the  Conventicle  Act  of  1664  a  number 
were  transported  out  of  England,  and  under  the  last  named  act  and 
that  of  1670,  the  second  Conventicle  Act,  hundreds  of  households  were 
despoiled  of  all  their  goods.  The  penal  laws  under  which  the  Friends 
suffered  may  be  divided  chronologically  into  those  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  Restoration  periods.  Under  the  former  there  were  few 
charges  of  plotting  against  the  Government.     Several   imprisonments, 
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including  that  of  George  Fox  at  Derby  in  1650-1,  were  brought  about 
under  the  Blasphemy  Act  of  1650,  which  inflicted  penalties  on  any  one 
who  asserted  himself  to  be  very  God  or  equal  with  God,  a  charge  to 
which  the  Friends  were  peculiarly  liable  owing  to  their  doctrine  of  per- 
fection. After  a  royalist  insurrection  in  1655  ^  proclamation  was  issued 
announcing  that  persons  suspected  of  Roman  Catholocism  would  be 
required  to  take  an  oath  abjuring  the  papal  authority  and  transsubstanti- 
ation.  The  Quakers,  accused  as  they  were  of  being  Jesuits,  and  refus- 
ing to  take  the  oath,  suffered  under  the  proclamation  and  under  the  more 
stringent  act  of  1656.  A  considerable  number  were  flogged  under  the 
Vagrancy  Acts,  which  were  strained  to  cover  the  case  of  itinerant 
Quaker  preachers.  They  also  came  under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of 
1644,  1650  and  1656,  directed  against  travellers  on  the  Lord's  Day.  The 
interruption  of  preachers  when  celebrating  divine  service  rendered  the 
defendant  liable  to  three  months'  imprisonment  under  a  statute  of  the 
first  year  of  Mary,  but  the  Friends  generally  waited  to  speak  till  the 
service  was  over.  The  Lord's  Day  Act  of  1656  also  enacted  penalties 
against  anyone  disturbing  the  service,  but  apart  from  the  statute  many 
Friends  were  imprisoned  for  open  contempt  of  ministers  and  magis- 
trates. After  the  Restoration  there  began  a  persecution  of  Friends  and 
other  Nonconformists  as  such,  notwithstanding  the  King's  Declaration 
of  Breda,  which  had  proclaimed  liberty  for  tender  consciences  as  long  as 
no  disturbance  of  the  peace  was  caused.  Among  the  most  common 
causes  of  imprisonment  was  the  practice  adopted  by  judges  and  magis- 
trates of  tendering  to  Friends,  in  particular  when  no  other  charge  could 
be  proved  against  them,  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance.  The 
refusal  in  any  circumstance  to  take  an  oath  led  to  much  suffering.  The 
act  passed  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  King  James  I,  in  consequence 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  against  Roman  Catholics  for  not  attending 
church  was  put  in  force  against  the  Friends,  and  under  it  enormous  fines 
were  levied.  The  Quaker  Act  of  1662  and  the  Conventicle  Acts  of  1664 
and  1670,  designed  to  enforce  attendance  at  church,  and  inflicting  severe 
penalties  on  those  attending  other  religious  gatherings,  were  respon- 
sible for  the  most  severe  persecution  of  all.  The  act  of  1670  gave  to  in- 
formers a  pecuniary  interest  in  hunting  down  Nonconformists  who  broke 
the  law,  inasmuch  as  they  were  to  receive  one-third  of  the  fine  imposed, 
and  this  and  other  statutes  were  unduly  strained  to  secure  convictions. 
A  somewhat  similar  act  of  the  thirty-fifth  reign  of  Elizabeth,  enacting 
even  more  severe  penalties,  had  never  been  repealed,  and  was  sometimes 
put  in  force  against  the  Friends.  The  Militia  Act  of  1663,  enacting  fines 
against  those  who  refused  to  find  a  man  for  the  militia,  was  occasionally 
put  in  force.  The  refusal  to  pay  tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  demands 
led  to  continuous  and  heavy  distraints,  under  the  various  laws  made  in 
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that  behalf.  This  state  of  things  continued  to  some  extent  into  the 
nineteenth  century.  On  the  15th  of  March,  1672,  Charles  II  issued  his 
declaration  suspending  the  penal  laws  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  by  pardon  under  the  great  seal,  he  released  nearly  five 
hundred  Quakers  from  prison,  remitted  their  fines,  and  released  such  of 
their  estates  as  were  forfeited  by  praemunire.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  though  John  Bunyan  was  bitterly  opposed  to  Quakers,  his  friends,  on 
hearing  of  the  petition  contemplated  by  them,  requested  them  to  insert 
his  name  on  the  list,  and  in  this  way  he  gained  his  freedom.  The  dis- 
satisfaction which  this  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  aroused  induced 
the  King,  in  the  following  year,  to  withdraw  his  proclamation,  and,  not- 
withstanding appeals  to  him,  the  persecution  continued  intermittently 
throughout  his  reign. 

On  the  accession  of  James  II  the  Quakers  addressed  him  with  some 
hope  on  account  of  his  known  friendship  with  William  Penn,  and  the 
King  not  long  afterwards  directed  a  stay  of  proceedings  in  all  matters 
pending  in  the  exchequer  against  Quakers  on  the  ground  of  non-attendance 
at  the  national  worship.  In  1687  came  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  con- 
science, and,  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689 
put  an  end  to  the  persecution  of  Quakers  along  with  other  dissenters  for 
non-attendance  at  church.  For  many  years  after  this  they  were  liable 
to  imprisonment  for  non-payment  of  tithes,  and,  together  with  other 
dissenters,  they  remained  under  various  civil  disabilities,  the  gradual 
removal  of  which  is  part  of  the  general  history  of  England.  In  the  years 
succeeding  the  Toleration  Act  at  least  twelve  of  their  number  were 
prosecuted  for  keeping  school  without  a  bishop's  license,  often  more 
than  once  in  the  spiritual  and  other  courts.  It  has  in  recent  times  come 
to  be  recognized  that  the  growth  in  religious  tolerance  owed  much  to 
the  early  Quakers  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Baptists  at  the 
first,  stood  almost  alone  among  dissenters  in  holding  their  public 
meetings  openly  and  regularly.  The  Toleration  Act  was  not  the  only 
law  of  William  and  Mary  which  benefited  the  Quakers.  The  Legisla- 
ture has  continually  had  regard  to  their  refusal  to  take  oaths,  and  not 
only  the  said  act  but  another  of  the  same  reign,  and  numerous  others, 
subsequently  passed,  have  respected  the  peculiar  scruples  of  Friends. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  zeal  of  the  Quaker 
body  abated.  Although  many  general  and  other  meetings  were  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  Quaker- 
ism, the  notion  that  the  whole  Christian  Church  would  be  absorbed  in  it, 
and  that  the  Quakers  were,  in  fact,  the  church,  gave  place  to  the  con- 
ception that  they  were  "a  peculiar  people"  to  whom,  more  than  to  others, 
had  been  given  an  understanding  of  the  will  of  God.  The  Quakerism 
of  this  period  was  largely  of  a  traditional  kind  ;  it  dwelt  with  increasing 
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emphasis  on  the  peculiarities  of  its  dress  and  language;  it  rested  much 
upon  discipline,  which  developed  and  hardened  into  rigorous  forms; 
and  the  correction  or  exclusion  of  its  members  occupied  more  attention 
than  did  the  winning  of  converts. 

All  this  had  various  results.  Excluded  from  political  and  municipal 
life  by  the  laws  which  required  either  the  taking  of  an  oath  or  joining 
in  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church, 
excluding  themselves  not  only  from  the  frivolous  pursuits  of  pleasure, 
but  from  music  and  art  in  general,  attaining  to  no  high  level  of  literary 
culture,  the  Quakers  occupied  themselves  mainly  with  trade,  the  busi- 
ness of  their  society  and  the  calls  of  philanthropy.  From  early  times 
George  Fox  and  many  others  had  taken  a  keen  interest  in  education, 
and  in  1779  there  was  founded  at  Ackworth,  near  Pontefract,  a  school 
for  boys  and  girls.  This  was  followed  by  the  reconstitution  in  1808 
of  a  school  at  Sidcot,  in  the  mendips,  and  in  181 1,  of  one  in  Islington 
Road,  London ;  it  was  afterwards  removed  to  Croydon,  and  later  to  Saf- 
fron Walden.  Others  were  later  established  at  York  and  in  other  parts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  course  of  time  their  enrollment  became 
less  exclusive  and  all  of  them  ceased  to  be  purely  schools  of  Quaker 
teaching  for  the  children  of  the  brethren.  During  this  period  Quaker- 
ism was  sketched  from  the  outside  by  two  very  different  men.  Voltaire 
described  the  body,  which  attracted  his  curiosity,  his  sympathy  and  his 
sneers,  with  all  his  brilliance.  Thomas  Clarkson  moreover  gave  an 
elaborate  and  sympathetic  account  of  the  Quakers  as  he  knew  them  when 
he  travelled  amongst  them  from  house  to  house  on  his  crusade  against 
the  slave  trade. 

The  Personality  of  Fox — The  impress  of  the  personality  of  George 
Fox  remained  strongly  on  the  body  in  the  early  generations  of  its 
activity.  His  father  had  given  evidence  of  being  strongly  imbued  with 
the  religious  spirit.  He  was  called  by  the  neighbors  ''Righteous 
Christer,"  and  the  mother  of  Fox,  Mary  Lago,  was  described  as  "an 
upright  woman  and  accomplished  above  most  of  her  degree"  and  "of 
the  stock  of  the  martyrs."  George  from  his  childhood  "appeared  of 
another  frame  than  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  being  more  religious,  in- 
ward, still,  solid  and  observing  beyond  his  years";  and  he  himself  de- 
clares :  "When  I  came  to  eleven  years  of  age  I  knew  pureness  and 
righteousness ;  for  as  a  child  I  was  taught  how  to  walk  to  be  kept  pure." 
Some  of  his  relations  wished  that  he  should  be  educated  to  the  ministry; 
but  his  father  apprenticed  him  to  a  shoemaker,  who  also  dealt  in  wool 
and  cattle.  In  this  service  he  remained  till  his  nineteenth  year.  Ac- 
cording to  Penn  "He  took  most  delight  in  sheep,"  but  he  himself  simply 
says,  "A  good  deal  went  through  my  hands  .  .  .  People  had  generally 
a  love  to  me  for  my  innocency  and  honesty."    In  1643,  being  upon  busi- 
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ness  at  a  fair,  and  having  accompanied  some  friends  to  the  village  public 
house,  he  w^as  troubled  by  a  proposal  to  "drink  healths,"  and  withdrew 
in  grief  of  spirit.  "When  I  had  done  what  business  I  had  to  do  I  returned 
home,  but  did  not  go  to  bed  that  night,  nor  could  I  sleep,  but  sometimes 
walked  up  and  down,  and  sometimes  prayed  and  cried  to  the  Lord,  who 
said  unto  me.  'Thou  seest  how  young  people  go  together  into  vanity 
and  old  people  into  the  earth ;  thou  must  forsake  all,  both  young  and 
old,  and  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  a  stranger  unto  all.'  Then,  at  the  com- 
mand of  God,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  1643,  I  l^ft  my 
relations  and  broke  ofif  all  familiarity  or  fellowship  with  old  or  young." 
After  that  he  briefly  described  what  appears  to  be  the  great  moral 
crisis  of  his  life.  The  four  years  that  followed  were  a  time  of  great 
perplexity  and  distress,  though  sometimes  "I  had  intermissions  and  was 
sometimes  brought  into  such  a  heavenly  joy  that  I  thought  I  had  been 
in  Abraham's  bosom."  He  would  go  from  town  to  town,  "travelling 
up  and  down  as  a  stranger  in  the  earth,  which  way  the  Lord  inclined 
my  heart ;  taking  a  chamber  to  myself  in  the  town  where  I  came,  and 
tarrying  sometimes  a  month,  more  or  less,  in  a  place,"  and  the  reason  he 
gives  for  this  migratory  habit  is  that  he  was  "afraid  both  of  professor 
and  profane,  lest,  being  a  tender  young  man,  he  should  be  hurt  by  con- 
versing much  with  either."  The  same  fear  often  led  him  to  shun  all 
society  for  days  at  a  time ;  but  frequently  he  would  apply  to  "professors" 
for  spiritual  direction  and  consolation.  These  applications  however 
never  proved  successful.  He  invariably  found  that  his  advisors  "pos- 
sessed not  what  they  professed."  Some  recommended  marriage ;  others 
enlistment  as  a  soldier  in  the  civil  wars;  one  "ancient  priest"  bade  him 
take  tobacco  and  sing  psalms ;  another  of  the  same  fraternity,  "in  high 
account,"  advised  physic  and  bloodletting. 

When  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age  his  thoughts  began  to 
take  definite  shape.  One  day,  when  he  was  approaching  the  town  of 
Coventry,  "the  Lord  opened  to  him"  that  none  were  true  believers  but 
such  as  were  born  of  God  and  had  passed  from  death  into  life ;  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  other  "openings"  to  the  effect  that  "being  bred 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  was  not  enough  to  fit  and  qualify  men  to  be 
ministers  of  Christ,"  and  that  "God  who  made  the  world  did  not  dwell 
in  temples  made  with  hands."  He  also  experienced  deeper  manifestations 
of  Christ  within  his  soul.  "When  I  myself  was  in  the  deep,  shut  up 
under  all  (the  burden  of  corruptions)  I  could  not  believe  that  I  should 
ever  overcome ;  my  troubles,  my  sorrows,  and  my  temptations  were  so 
great  that  I  thought  many  times  I  should  have  despaired,  I  was  so  tempted. 
But  when  Christ  opened  to  me  how  He  was  tempted  by  the  same  devil, 
and  overcame  him  and  bruised  his  head,  and  that  through  Him,  and 
His  power,  light,  grace  and  spirit,  I  should,  overcome  also,  I  had  con- 
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fidence  in  Him  ;  so  He  it  was  that  opened  to  me  when  I  was  shut  up 
and  had  no  hope  or  faith.  Christ,  who  had  enlightened  me,  gave  me 
His  light  to  believe  in;  He  gave  me  his  spirit  and  grace,  which  I  found 
sufficient  in  the  deeps  and  in  weakness."  In  1647  he  records  that  at  a 
time  when  all  outward  help  had  failed  "I  heard  a  voice  which  said, 
'There  is  one,  even  Christ  Jesus,  that  can  speak  to  thy  condition.'  And 
when  I  heard  it  my  heart  did  leap  for  joy."  In  the  same  year  he  first 
openly  declared  his  message  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dukinfield  and  Man- 
chester. 

In  1649,  3S  he  was  walking  towards  Nottingham,  he  heard  the  bell 
of  the  steeple  house  of  the  city,  and  was  admonished  by  an  inward  voice 
to  go  forward  and  cry  against  the  great  idol  and  the  worshippers  in  it. 
Entering  the  church  he  found  the  preacher  engaged  in  expounding  the 
words :  "We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,"  from  which  the 
ordinary  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture 
was  being  enforced  in  a  manner  which  appeared  to  Fox  so  defective  or 
erroneous  as  to  call  for  his  immediate  and  most  emphatic  protest.  Lift- 
ing up  his  voice  against  the  preacher's  doctrine,  he  declared  that  it  is  not 
by  Scripture  alone,  but  by  the  divine  light  by  which  the  Scriptures  were 
given,  that  doctrines  ought  to  be  judged.  He  was  carried  off  to  prison, 
where  he  was  detained  for  some  time,  and  from  which  he  was  released 
only  by  the  favor  of  the  sheriflF,  whose  sympathies  he  had  succeeded  in 
enlisting.  In  1650  he  was  imprisoned  for  about  a  year  at  Derby  on  a 
charge  of  blasphemy.  On  his  release,  overwrought  and  weakened  by  his 
six  months  spent  "in  the  common  gaol  and  dungeon"  he  performed 
what  was  almost  the  only  and  certainly  the  most  pronounced  act  of 
his  life  which  had  the  appearance  of  wild  fanaticism.  Through  the  streets 
of  Litchfield  on  market  day  he  walked  barefoot,  crying,  "Woe  to  the 
bloody  city  of  Litchfield,"  his  own  explanation  of  the  act,  connecting 
it  with  the  martyrdom  of  a  thousand  Christians  in  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian, is  not  convincing.  His  proceeding  was,  it  would  appear,  probably 
due  to  a  horror  of  the  city  arising  from  a  subconscious  memory  of  what 
he  must  have  heard  in  childhood  from  his  mother  concerning  a  martyr, 
a  woman,  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Mary  at  Litchfield,  who  had  been  taken 
thither  from  Mancletter,  a  village  two  miles  from  his  home  in  which 
he  had  worked  as  a  journeyman  shoemaker.  He  must  also  have  heard 
of  the  burning  of  Edward  Wightman  in  the  same  city  in  1612,  the  last 
person  burned  for  heresy  in  England. 

Fox  was  repeatedly  imprisoned — at  Carlisle  in  1653 ;  in  London  in 
1654;  at  Launceston  in  1656;  at  Lancaster  in  1660;  and  again  in  1663; 
whence  he  was  taken  to  Scarborough  in  1665 ;  and  to  Worcester  in  1673. 
During  these  periods  of  imprisonment  his  pen  was  busy,  as  is  amply 
shown  by  the  numerous  letters,  pastorals  and  exhortations  which  have 
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been  preserved  ;  while  during  his  intervals  of  liberty  he  was  unwearied 
in  the  work  of  "declaring  truth"  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  1669 
he  married  Margaret,  widow  of  Judge  Fell,  of  Swarthmoor,  near  Ulver- 
ston,  who,  with  her  family,  had  been  among  his  earliest  converts.  In 
1671  he  visited  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  and  the  American  continent,  and 
shortly  after  his  return  in  1673,  he  was  apprehended  in  Worcestershire 
for  attending  meetings  that  were  forbidden  by  law.  At  Worcester  he 
suffered  a  captivity  of  nearly  fourteen  months.  In  1677  he  visited  Hol- 
land along  with  Barclay,  Penn  and  seven  others;  and  this  visit  he 
repeated  with  five  others  in  1684.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
mostly  in  London,  where  he  continued  to  speak  in  public,  comparatively 
unmolested  until  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
13th  of  January,  1691. 

William  Penn  wrote  an  account  of  Fox  from  his  personal  knowl- 
edge— a  "Brief  Account  of  the  Rise  and  progress  of  the  People  called 
Quakers,"  written  as  a  preface  to  Fox's  "Journal."  Although  a  man  of 
large  size  and  great  bodily  strength,  he  was  "very  temperate,  eating  little, 
and  sleeping  less."  He  was  a  man  of  strong  personality  of  measured 
utterance,  "civil,"  says  Penn,  "beyond  all  forms  of  breeding."  From 
his  "Journal"  it  is  gathered  that  he  had  piercing  eyes,  and  a  very  loud 
voice,  and  wore  good  clothes.  Unlike  the  Roundheads,  he  wore  his  hair 
long.  Even  before  his  marriage  with  Margaret  Fell  he  seems  to  have 
been  fairly  well  off.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  worked  for  a  living 
after  he  was  nineteen,  and  yet  he  had  a  horse,  and  speaks  of  having 
money  to  give  to  those  who  were  in  need.  He  had  much  practical  com- 
mon sense  and  keen  sympathy  for  all  who  were  in  distress.  The  mere 
fact  that  he  was  able  to  attract  so  considerable  a  body  of  respectable  fol- 
lowers, including  such  men  as  Ellwood,  Barclay,  Penington  and  Penn, 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  possessed  in  a  very  eminent  degree  the 
power  of  conviction,  persuasion,  and  moral  ascendancy. 

Fox's  central  tenet  was  the  doctrine  of  the  inner  light,  an  innate 
spiritual  ability  to  be  taught  directly  from  God.  The  doctrine  was  from 
its  nature  subversive  of  ecclesiastical  systems,  and  destructive  to  liturgy 
and  ceremonial.  In  its  essence  the  doctrine  may  be  looked  on  as  an 
element  in  democracy,  assuming  the  common  and  equal  status  of  men  in 
the  sight  of  their  Maker.  It  would  appear  also  to  lead  to  quietude  of 
life,  to  a  refined  puritanism  of  conduct — and  all  this  would  appear  to 
have  been  an  offensive  mixture  in  the  central  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  To  have  endured  the  Crom- 
wellian  regime  had  been  bitterness,  but  to  be  confronted  by  a  sect  which 
carried  even  farther  the  levelings  was  to  add  acutely  to  the  bitterness. 
And  the  feeling  at  Oxford  became  the  feeling  among  the  authorities 
throughout  the  country  as  the  adherents  to  the  sect  grew. 
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Penn,  Barclay,  and  Keith — Nevertheless  the  numbers  grew,  and  per- 
haps William  Penn  might  be  cited  as  the  most  prominent  of  the  followers 
of  Fox.  At  Oxford,  where  he  gave  the  first  indications  of  his  attraction 
to  the  new  doctrine,  it  resulted  from  his  general  attitude  of  revolt 
against  university  conditions,  and  especially  his  refusal  to  conform  to 
the  established  order  in  the  church,  that  he  was  banished  from  college 
and  concluded  his  studies  there.  The  father  of  Penn,  like  numerous 
other  fathers  of  the  time,  was  greatly  displeased.  He  had  counted  on 
his  son's  pursuing  the  course  he  had  laid  out — the  path  of  promotion  in 
rank  and  wealth  which  he  had  himself  with  good  success  followed ; 
but  the  prospect,  following  Penn's  becoming  a  Quaker,  was  that  this 
expectation  would  be  wholly  frustrated  in  view  of  the  circumambient 
atmosphere  of  strong  antipathy  which  enveloped  the  Friends  every- 
where.    Penn's  case  was  typical  of  many  others  at  that  time. 

Robert  Barclay  was  one  of  the  ablest  writers  among  those  who 
sought  to  vindicate  the  Quakers.  He  was  a  Scotchman  and  was  born 
at  Gordonstown  in  Morayshire.  His  father  had  served  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  pursued  a  somewhat  tortuous  course  through  the  troubles 
of  the  civil  war.  Barclay  was  sent  to  finish  his  education  in  Paris  and 
it  appears  he  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  accept  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  In  1667,  however,  he  followed  the  example  of  his  father,  and 
joined  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was  an  ardent  theological  student, 
a  man  of  warm  feeling,  and  he  soon  came  prominently  forward  as  the 
leading  apologist  of  the  new  doctrine,  winning  his  spurs  in  a  con- 
troversy with  one  William  Mitchell.  The  publication  of  fifteen  "Theses 
Theologise"  in  1676  led  to  a  public  discussion  in  Aberdeen,  each  side 
claiming  a  victory.  The  most  prominent  of  the  "Theses"  was  that  bear- 
ing on  immediate  revelation  in  which  the  superiority  of  this  inner 
light  to  reason  or  scripture  is  sharply  stated.  His  greatest  work, 
"An  Apology  for  True  Christian  Divinity,"  was  published  in  Latin  at 
Aberdeen  in  1676,  and  was  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  grounds  for 
holding  certain  fundamental  positions  laid  down  in  the  "Theses."  It 
was  translated  by  its  author  into  English  in  1678,  and  has  been  des- 
cribed as  "one  of  the  impressive  theological  writings  of  the  century." 
It  breathes  a  large  tolerance  and  is  still  perhaps  the  most  important 
manifesto  of  the  Quaker  society.  Barclay  experienced  to  some  extent 
the  persecutions  inflicted  on  the  new  society,  and  was  several  times 
thrown  into  prison.  He  travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  once  with 
Penn  and  George  Fox,  and  had  several  interviews  with  Elizabeth, 
princess  palatine.  In  later  years  he  had  much  influence  with  James  II, 
who  as  Duke  of  York  had  given  to  twelve  members  of  the  society  a 
patent  of  the  province  of  East  New  Jersey,  Barclay  being  made  governor. 
He  is  said  to  have  visited  James  with  a  view  to  making  terms  of  accomo- 
dation with  William  of  Orange,  whose  arrival  was  then  imminent. 
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George  Keith,  who  was  also  born  in  Scotland,  became  a  Quaker  with 
Barclay.  After  being  imprisoned  for  preaching  in  1676  he  went  to  Hol- 
land on  an  evangelistic  tour  on  the  occasion  when  Penn  and  Fox  went. 
Two  further  terms  of  imprisonment  in  England  induced  him  to  emigrate 
to  America,  where  he  became  surveyor-general  in  East  New  Jersey  and 
taught  in  a  school  in  Philadelphia.  He  travelled  in  New  England 
defending  Quakerism  against  the  attacks  of  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather, 
but  after  a  time  fell  out  with  his  own  folk  on  the  subject  of  atonement. 
He  accused  those  who  differed  from  him  of  deistic  views,  and  started 
a  community  of  his  own  called  the  "Christian  Quakers"  or  "Keithians." 
He  endeavored  to  advance  his  views  in  London  but  the  yearly  meeting 
of  1694  disowned  him  and  he  established  a  society  at  Turner's  Hall  in 
Philpot  Lane,  where  he  so  far  departed  from  Quaker  usage  as  to  ad- 
minister the  two  sacraments.  In  1700  he  was  conformed  to  the  Anglican 
Church  and  from  1702  to  1704  was  an  agent  of  the  society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  America.  Writings  of  his  which  attracted  atten- 
tion were  "The  Deism  of  William  Penn  and  his  Brethren,"  "The  Stand- 
ard of  the  Quakers  examined,  or,  an  Answer  to  the  Apology  of  Robert 
Barclay,"  and  "A  Journal  of  Travels,"  Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  .Salis- 
bury, a  fellow  Aberdonian,  speaks  of  Keith  as  the  "most  learned  man 
that  ever  was  in  that  sect,  and  well  versed  in  the  Oriental  tongues, 
philosophy  and  mathematics." 

Persecution  and  Fanaticism — Apart  from  the  Quakers  that  were 
judicially  executed  many  of  them  died  in  prison  from  the  effects  of  their 
ill  usage.  They  were  in  particular  assaulted  and  insulted  by  the  lower 
classes  in  the  English  cities  and  on  the  countryside.  Their  women  and 
children  were  dragged  by  the  hair  along  the  streets ;  their  meeting 
houses  were  robbed  of  their  windows ;  by  order  of  King  Charles  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1670  their  meeting  houses  were  pulled 
down ;  and  when  they  gathered  for  worship  beside  the  ruins  they  were 
beaten  over  the  head  by  the  soldiers  and  dispersed.  In  this  way  many 
were  killed  outright  or  disabled  for  life.  Constables  and  informers  broke 
into  their  houses.  The  value  of  their  property  destroyed  before  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary  in  1689  was  estimated  at  five  million 
dollars.  Besides  this  they  were  fined  to  the  amount  of  over  $80,000 
and  their  goods  were  continually  seized  because  they  refused  to  pay 
tithes,  bear  arms,  or  enroll  themselves  in  the  military  force  of  the 
country.  It  has  been  said  that  "the  purity  of  their  lives,  the  patience  with 
which  they  endured  insult  and  persecution  (never  returning  evil  for  evil), 
their  zeal,  their  devotedness,  and  their  love  for  each  other  often  com- 
pelled the  admiration  even  of  the  magistrates  whose  orders  oppressed 
them." 

Pa.— 38 
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It  was  natural  in  the  circumstances  that  many  of  them  should  look 
out  for  a  loophole  of  escape  by  which  they  could  get  free  of  their 
tormentors.  Some  made  their  homes  abroad.  Others  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  West  Indies  and  the  American  continent.  In  the  American 
colonies  however  they  found  a  good  many  persecutors  of  the  kidney 
with  which  they  were  familiar  at  home.  Those  who  first  appeared  in 
New  England  and  faced  an  old  persecution  in  this  new  land  seem  to  have 
been  particularly  of  flinty  fibre.  They  were  in  many  cases  aggressive 
and  of  the  form  of  fanaticism  which  does  not  hide  from  the  foe  or 
even  wait  indifTerently  for  him,  but  goes  forth  to  seek  him  and  flaunt 
their  hostility  face  to  face.  These  were  among  the  earliest  of  the 
disciples  of  Fox  and  they  were  in  all  the  glow  of  their  matutinal  fervor, 
with  their  enthusiasm  taking  their  judgment  captive.  Some  of  them 
have  been  described  as  acting  like  people  demented  and  totally  unlike 
the  sober-minded,  mild-mannered  people  who  in  a  later  generation  be- 
came representative  of  the  society.  These  early  converts  ran  into  wild 
extravagance  of  speech.  They  openly  reviled  the  magistrates  and 
ministers  of  the  gospel ;  they  sought  to  override  the  claims  of  other 
people  in  maintaining  what  they  considered  their  own  rights  and  privi- 
leges;  and  they  gave  evidence  of  unlimited  pretension  to  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  gave  expression  to 
their  unbounded  scorn  for  all  human  laws,  and  mocked  the  institutions 
of  the  country  as  things  unworthy  of  any  true  Christians  respect.  A 
number  of  fanatical  young  women  outraged  decency  and  drew  prurient 
and  hilarious  crowds  by  appearing  in  the  public  streets  absolutely  naked 
and  exhibiting  themselves  as  emblems  and  prototypes  of  the  "unclothed 
souls  of  the  people,"  while  others  adopted  grotesque  manners  and  airs 
proclaimed  in  strident  voices  that  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  was  about 
to  fall  like  destructive  lightning  upon  the  wicked  cities  of  Boston  and 
Salem.  The  peculiar  behavior  of  these  extravagent  people  aroused 
curiosity  at  first  but  when  the  purport  of  their  propaganda  was  more 
clearly  understood  and  its  subversive  character  appreciated  severe  laws 
were  drafted  and  passed  in  Massachusetts  against  them. 

Among  the  first  of  the  sect  who  appeared  in  Massachusetts  were 
Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin,  who  arrived  in  Boston  from  the  Barbadoes 
in  September  1656.  Their  boxes  were  searched  and  the  books  they  car- 
ried with  them  were  burned  by  the  common  hangman  before  they  were 
allowed  to  land.  They  were  then  carried  to  prison  and  there  their 
clothes  were  taken  off  them  and  they  were  subjected  to  corporal  in- 
spection to  see  if  they  carried  any  where  the  body  marks  of  witches. 
No  marks  of  this  kind  were  apparently  found  and  as  there  was  nothing 
extravagant  about  these  particular  young  women,  and  since  they  were 
mild  in  manner  and  apparently  innocent,  they  were  in  tiine  released. 
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they  were  however  expelled  from  Massachusetts  as  "heretics."  Nine 
other  men  and  women  who  a  short  time  after  came  to  the  colony  from 
London  had  to  undergo  a  similar  ordeal.  Others  of  a  more  aggressive 
type  "sought  martyrdom"  in  New  England  and  found  it.  The  more 
active  of  them  went  out  of  their  way  to  revile,  scold  and  denounce  the 
authorities  in  Church  and  State,  leaning  out  of  their  doors  and  windows 
and  with  great  abundance  of  speech  railing  at  the  public  functionaries 
as  they  passed  by.  Their  persecution  became  a  public  sport  and  one  law 
after  another  was  passed  against  them.  They  were  banished  on  the 
pain  of  death.  Three  of  them  who  returned  were  led  to  the  scaiifold — 
two  young  men  and  Mary  Dyer,  widow  of  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  young  men  were  hanged ;  Mary  was  reprieved  and 
sent  back  to  Rhode  Island.  The  next  spring  she  returned  to  Boston, 
defied  the  laws,  and  was  hanged.  However  the  severity  of  the  laws 
appears  to  have  caused  a  revulsion  of  public  feeling.  Friends  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  who  later  arrived  in  the  colony  maintained  their  course 
with  prudence,  and  were  regarded  by  thoughtful  persons  as  real  martyrs 
for  conscience  sake.  A  demand  for  the  abrogation  of  the  murderous 
enactments  was  maintained  until  some  of  them  were  modified  or  repealed 
in  1661  after  which  there  was  a  subsidence  of  fanaticism  and  the  return 
of  a  more  humane  spirit  of  tolerance.  But  the  underlying  spirit  of  hos- 
tility was  great.  The  seventeenth  century  was  a  century  of  intolerance 
and  the  mixture  of  piety  and  cruelty  indicated  by  the  expressions  and 
events  of  the  time  strike  us  of  to-day  as  almost  unbelievable.  We  have 
to  remember  that  many  of  the  Puritans  were  almost  as  fanatical  in  their 
charities  and  their  hatreds  as  the  most  extravagant  of  the  Quakers  them- 
selves. An  insight  into  the  mind  of  the  time  and  of  the  sentiment  with 
which  the  extreme  Puritan  viewed  the  extreme  and  even  the  moderate 
Quaker  is  given  by  a  letter,  written  by  Cotton  Mather  about  the  time 
that  Penn  was  on  his  way  to  settle  Pennsylvania.    Here  is  the  letter : 

September  ye  15,  1682 
To  ye  Aged  and  Beloved  Mr.  John  Higginson: 

There  is  now  at  sea  a  ship  called  the  Welcome,  which  has  on  board  an  hundred 
or  more  of  the  heretics  and  malignants  called  Quakers,  W.  Penn,  who  is  the  chief 
scamp,  at  the  head  of  them. 

The  general  court  has  accordingly  given  secret  orders  to  Mater  Malachi  Huscott 
of  the  brig  Porpoise  to  waylay  the  said  Welcome  slyly,  as  near  the  Cape  of  Cod  as  may 
be,  and  make  captive  the  said  Penn  and  his  ungodly  crew,  so  that  the  Lord  may  be 
glorified  and  not  mocked  on  the  soil  of  this  new  country  with  the  heathen  worship  of 
these  people.  Much  spoil  can  be  made  by  selling  the  whole  lot  to  Barbados,  where 
slaves  fetch  good  prices  in  rum  and  sugar,  and  we  shall  not  only  do  the  Lord  great 
service  by  punishing  the  wicked  but  we  shall  make  great  good  for  His  minister  and 
people. 

Master  Huscott  feels  hopeful  and  I  will  set  down  the  news  when  the  ship  comes 
back. 

Yours  in  ye  bowels  of  Christ.  COTTON  MATHER. 
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In  Virginia  laws  almost  as  severe  as  those  in  Massachusetts  were 
enacted  against  the  Quakers.  In  Maryland  also  where  religious  tolera- 
tion was  professed  they  were  punished  as  "vagabonds"  who  persuaded 
people  not  to  perform  required  public  duties.  In  Rhode  Island  they 
were  not  interferred  with  and  those  who  sought  martyrdom  did  not  go 
there.  Some  of  them  who  entered  that  colony  encountered  the  personal 
resentment  of  Roger  Williams  who  tried  the  experiment  of  argument 
upon  them  and  with  a  cannonade  of  verbal  syllogisms  and  epithets 
sought  to  get  rid  of  them  in  that  way. 

In  September,  1656,  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  addressed  to 
President  Arnold,  of  Rhode  Island,  an  urgent  letter,  protesting  against 
the  toleration  of  Quakers  allowed  there,  and  intimating  that  unless  it 
was  discontinued,  it  would  be  resented  by  total  non-intercourse.  There 
was  then  very  little  sympathy  felt  for  the  Quakers  in  Rhode  Island,  but 
the  authorities  refused  to  persecute  them,  and  Coddington  and  others 
afterwards  joined  them.  Governor  Stuyvesant  was  a  strict  churchman, 
and  guarded,  as  far  as  possible,  the  purity  of  the  ritual  and  doctrines  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  New  Netherland.  He  compelled  the 
Lutherans  to  conform  and  did  not  allow  other  sects  to  take  root  there. 
In  1657  a  ship  arrived  in  New  Amsterdam,  having  on  board  several  of 
"the  accursed  sect  called  Quakers."  They  had  been  banished  from 
Boston,  and  were  on  their  way  from  Barbadoes  to  Rhode  Island,  "where 
all  kinds  of  scum  dwell,"  wrote  Dominie  Megapolenses,  "for  it  is  nothing 
else  than  a  sink  of  New  England."  Among  the  Friends  were  Dorothy 
Waugh  and  Mary  Witherhead.  They  went  from  street  to  street  in  New 
Amsterdam,  preaching  their  new  doctrine  to  the  gathered  people. 
Stuyvesant  ordered  the  women  to  be  seized  and  cast  into  prison,  where 
for  eight  days  they  were  imprisoned  in  dirty,  vermin-infested  cells,  with 
their  hands  tied  behind  them,  when  they  were  put  on  board  the  ship  on 
which  they  came  to  be  transported  to  Rhode  Island.  Robert  Hodgson, 
who  determined  to  remain  in  New  Netherland,  took  up  his  abode  at 
Hempstead,  where  a  few  Quakers  were  quietly  settled.  There  he  held  a 
meeting  and  Stuyvesant  ordered  him  to  his  prison  at  New  Amsterdam. 
Tied  to  the  tail  of  a  cart  wherein  sat  two  young  women,  offenders  like 
himself,  he  was  driven  by  a  band  of  soldiers  during  the  night  through 
the  woods  to  the  city,  where  he  was  imprisoned  in  "a  filthy  jail,"  under 
sentence  of  such  confinement  for  two  years,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  and  to 
have  his  days  spent  in  hard  labor,  chained  to  a  wheelbarrow  with  a 
negro,  who  lashed  him  with  a  heavy  tarred  rope.  He  was  subjected  to 
other  cruel  treatment  by  the  Governor,  until  the  population  expressed 
publicly  its  disgust  at  the  needless  brutality.  It  would  appear  that  this 
experience  was  enough,  and  there  were  no  other  cases  of  persecution  of 
the  Quakers  in  New  Netherland  after  the  release  of  Hodgson. 
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Human  nature  is  a  peculiar  thing,  and  persecution,  so  far  from  ex- 
tinguishing a  particular  cult,  seems  to  have  quite  an  opposite  effect. 
Persecution  appears  to  arouse  sympathy  and  to  send  to  the  faith  of  the 
persecuted  many  who  would  remain  indifferent  to  it  if  their  sympathy 
had  not  been  aroused.  The  executions  of  Mary  Dyer  in  1660  and  Wil- 
liam Leddra,  in  1661,  both  in  Boston,  appear  to  have  caused  an  extraor- 
dinary increase  in  the  number  of  converts  to  Quakerism.  In  that  decade 
monthly  meetings  were  established  in  several  places  in  New  England, 
and  not  long  afterwards  quarterly  meetings  were  organized.  On  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  Leddra,  Charles  II  sent  an  order  to  Endicott  to  stop 
the  persecutions  and  to  send  all  accused  persons  to  England  for  trial. 
This  order  was  sent  by  the  hand  of  Samuel  Shattuck,  a  banished  Quaker, 
who  appeared  before  Governor  Endicott,  with  his  hat  on.  The  incensed 
Governor  was  about  to  take  the  usual  brutal  steps  to  send  him  to  prison, 
after  ordering  an  officer  to  remove  Shattuck's  hat,  when  the  latter 
handed  the  magistrate  the  order  from  the  throne.  Endicott  was  thun- 
derstruck. He  handed  back  Shattuck's  hat  and  removed  his  own  in  def- 
erence to  the  presence  of  the  King's  messenger.  He  read  the  papers, 
and,  directing  Shattuck  to  withdraw,  simply  remarked :  "We  shall  obey 
his  Majesty's  commands."  A  hurried  conference  was  held  with  other 
magistrates  and  ministers.  They  dared  not  send  the  accused  persons 
to  England,  for  they  would  be  fatal  witnesses  against  the  authorities  of 
Massachusetts ;  so  they  ordered  William  Sutton,  keeper  of  the  Boston 
jail,  to  set  all  the  Quakers  free.  So  ended  their  severe  persecution  in 
New  England.  But  the  magistrates  continued  for  some  time  to  whip 
Quaker  men  and  women,  half  naked,  through  the  streets  of  Boston  and 
Salem  until  peremptorily  forbidden  to  do  so  by  King  Charles. 

After  Massachusetts  had  suspended  its  laws  against  Quakers  the 
Parliament  in  England  made  a  law  which  provided  that  every  five 
Quakers  meeting  for  religious  worship  should  be  fined,  for  the  first 
offence,  $25;  for  the  second  offence,  $50;  and  for  the  third  offence  to 
abjure  the  realm  on  oath,  or  be  transported  to  the  American  colonies. 
Many  refused  to  take  the  oath  and  were  transported.  By  an  act  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  passed  in  1662,  every  master  of  a  vessel  who  should 
import  a  Quaker,  unless  such  as  had  been  shipped  from  England  under 
the  above  act,  was  subjected  to  a  fine  of  5,000  pounds  of  tobacco  for  the 
first  offence.  Severe  laws  against  members  of  other  sects  were  passed 
in  Virginia,  and  many  of  the  Nonconformists  in  that  colony  while 
Berkeley  ruled,  fled  into  the  wilderness  to  avoid  persecution. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Friends  refused  to  perform  military  duty  or  take  an 
oath  in  Maryland  they  were  subject  to  fines  and  imprisonment,  but  were 
not  persecuted  there  on  account  of  their  religious  views.  When,  in  1676. 
George  Fox  was  in  Maryland  his  preaching  was  not  hindered.     He  might 
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be  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  preaching  in  the  evening 
twilight,  when  the  labors  of  the  day  were  over,  to  a  multitude  of  people, 
comprising  members  of  the  Legislature  and  other  notable  men  of  the 
province,  yeomen  and  large  groups  of  Indians,  with  chiefs  and  sachems, 
their  wives  and  children,  all  led  by  the  emperor. 

Early  Colonial  Settlements — Fenwick,  one  of  the  purchasers  of  West 
Jersey,  made  the  first  settlement  of  members  of  the  sect  at  Salem.  Lib- 
eral offers  were  made  to  Friends  in  England  if  they  would  settle  in  New 
Jersey,  where  they  would  be  free  from  persecution,  and  in  1677  several 
hundred  came  over.  In  March  a  company  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
came  in  the  ship  "Kent."  Before  they  sailed  King  Charles  gave  them  his 
blessing.  The  "Kent"  reached  New  York  in  August,  with  commis- 
sioners to  manage  public  affairs  in  New  Jersey.  The  arrival  was  reported 
to  Andros,  who  was  Governor  of  New  York,  and  claimed  political  juris- 
diction of  the  Jerseys.  Fenwick,  who  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Duke  of  York  in  the  collection  of  customs  duties,  was  then  in  custody 
at  New  York,  but  was  allowed  to  depart  with  the  other  Friends,  on  his 
own  recognizance  to  answer  in  the  autumn.  On  August  16  the  "Kent" 
arrived  at  New  Castle,  but  it  was  three  months  before  a  permanent  place 
was  settled  upon.  That  place  was  on  the  Delaware  River  and  was  first 
named  Beverly.  Afterwards  it  was  called  Bridlington,  after  a  parish 
in  Yorkshire,  England,  from  which  place  many  of  the  immigrants  had 
come.  The  name  was  corrupted  to  Burlington,  which  it  still  bears. 
There  the  passengers  of  the  "Kent"  settled,  and  there  they  were  soon 
joined  by  many  others.  The  village  prospered  and  other  settlements 
were  made  in  the  vicinity.  Nearly  all  the  settlers  in  West  Jersey  were 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers.  One  of  the  buildings 
erected  at  a  very  early  date  for  the  public  worship  of  Friends  in  New 
Jersey  was  at  Crosswicks,  about  half  way  between  AUentown  and  the 
Delaware  River.  Before  the  Revolution  they  built  a  spacious  meeting 
house  there  of  imported  brick. 

From  the  founding  of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  the  rule  of 
the  colony  was  held  by  the  Quakers,  and  at  the  period  of  the  early  settle- 
ment they  outnumbered  the  members  of  all  other  sects.  When  wars 
with  the  French  and  Indians  afflicted  the  colonies  their  peace  principles 
made  the  members  of  the  Assembly  of  that  sect  oppose  appropriations 
of  men  and  money  for  war  purposes.  When  in  1755  the  frontiers  of 
Pennsylvania  were  seriously  threatened,  the  Quakers,  though  still  a 
majority  in  the  Assembly,  could  no  longer  resist  the  loud  cry  "To  arms" 
in  Philadelphia  and  reechoed  from  the  frontiers.  The  hostile  Indians 
were  among  the  Juniata  settlements.  The  proprietary  party  success- 
fully stirred  up  the  people.     After  a  sharp  struggle  the  Assembly,  in 

mil 
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consideration  of  a  voluntary  subscription  of  5,000  pounds  sterling  by 
the  proprietaries  consented  to  levy  a  tax  of  50,000  pounds  sterling  from 
vi^hich  the  estates  of  the  latter  w^as  exempted.  The  expenditure  of  the 
amount  was  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  seven,  of  whom  the  majority 
were  members  of  the  Assembly ;  and  these  became  the  managers  of  the 
war,  then  formally  declared,  against  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees.  So 
the  golden  chain  of  friendship  which  bound  the  Indians  to  William  Penn 
was  first  broken.  This  was  the  first  time  the  Quakers  were  driven  into 
an  open  participation  in  war.  Some  of  the  more  conscientious  resigned 
their  seats  in  the  Assembly,  and  others  declined  a  reelection.  So  it  was 
that  in  1755  the  rule  of  the  Quakers  in  the  administration  of  public 
afifairs  in  Pennsylvania  came  to  an  end. 

The  "testimony"  of  the  Friends  at  their  yearly  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia in  May,  1775,  against  the  activities  of  the  American  patriots  at- 
tracted special  attention  to  that  body.  The  papers  and  records  of  their 
yearly  meetings  in  New  Jersey,  captured  by  Sullivan  in  his  expedition 
against  the  loyalist  regiments  on  Staten  Island,  gave  Congress  the  first 
proof  of  the  general  disaffection  of  the  society.  The  Congress  recom- 
mended the  executives  of  the  several  colonies  or  States  to  watch  their 
movements ;  and  the  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania  were  earnestly 
exhorted  to  arrest  and  secure  the  persons  of  eleven  of  the  leading  men 
of  that  society  in  Philadelphia,  whose  names  were  given.  It  was  done 
on  August  28,  1777,  and  John  Fisher,  Abel  James,  James  Pemberton, 
Henry  Drinker,  Israel  Pemberton,  John  Pemberton,  John  James,  Samuel 
Pleasants,  Thomas  Wharton,  Sr.,  Thomas  Fisher  and  Samuel  Fisher, 
leading  members,  were  banished  to  Fredericksburg,  Va.  The  reason 
given  by  Congress  for  this  act  was  that  when  the  enemy  were  pressing 
on  towards  Philadelphia  in  December,  1777,  a  certain  seditious  publica- 
tion, addressed  "To  our  Friends  and  Brethren  in  Religious  Profession 
in  these  and  the  adjacent  Provinces,"  signed  John  Pemberton,  in  and  on 
behalf  of  the  "Meeting  of  Sufferings,"  held  in  Philadelphia,  December 
26,  1776,  had  been  widely  circulated  among  the  Friends  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time  Congress  instructed  the  Board  of  War  to  send 
to  Fredericksburg,  John  Penn,  the  Governor,  and  Benjamin  Chew,  Chief 
Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  for  safe  custody.  While  the  British  Army  was 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1778,  Joseph  Galloway,  an  active  Tory,  and  others 
employed  John  Roberts  and  Abraham  Carlisle,  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  as  secret  agents  in  detecting  the  foes  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. Carlisle  was  a  sort  of  inquisitorial-general,  pointing  out  and 
causing  the  arrest  of  Whigs,  who  were  first  cast  into  prison  and  then 
granted  permission  to  pass  the  lines.  Both  Roberts  and  Carlisle  acted 
as  guides  to  the  British  expeditions  when  they  went  out  of  Philadelphia 
to  fall  upon  and  massacre  Americans  actively  in  favor  of  the  expulsion 
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of  British  rule  from  the  country.  When  these  activities  were  discov- 
ered and  the  facts  were  laid  before  Congress  that  body  caused  the  arrest 
of  Roberts  and  Carlisle.     They  were  tried,  found  guilty  and  hanged. 

Friends  in  Pennsylvania — A  closer  view  of  some  of  the  aspects  of  the 
life  of  the  Quakers  in  America  is  afiforded  in  some  of  the  records  of  local 
meetings  and  give  us  an  idea  of  the  inner  light  with  which  they  sought 
to  regulate  their  conduct.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
probably  three-quarters  of  the  population  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania 
were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  their  plan  of  celebrating 
marriages  had  become  so  common  that  it  came  to  be  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  persons  not  in  membership,  who,  indeed,  sometimes  asked  and 
obtained  permission  to  be  joined  in  marriage  in  this  way.  Thus  at 
Chester,  in  Delaware  County,  monthly  meetings  had  permitted  a  mar- 
riage where  one  of  the  parties  to  it  "owned  himself  to  be  none  of  us,  yet 
was  willing  to  submit  to  the  order  of  Friends."  In  Haverford  meeting 
marriages  of  persons  not  members  appear  to  have  been  allowed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  in  Chichester  and  Concord  it  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  minutes  of  their  meeting  that  such  parties  were 
subjected  to  rather  embarrassing  examination  previous  to  permission 
being  granted  to  proceed.  It  was  proposed  by  Friends  to  the  young 
man  and  woman : 

1st  Whether  he  did  believe  that  was  the  truth  which  we  professed,  and  walked  in 
according  to  our  measure — further  showing  that  if  we  did  not  walk  in  the  truth  accord- 
ing to  our  measure  given  to  us,  we  were  but  a  community  of  men  and  women,  and  not 
a  Church  of  Christ — and  then  marriage  would  be  as  well  by  the  law  of  the  Province 
as  among  us;  and  your  coming  to  us  to  propose  your  intentions  of  marriage  and  desir- 
ing our  consent  is  as  we  are  a  church,  which  we  cannot  be  without  we  walk  in  truth — 
Therefore  whether  thou  dost  believe  that  is  truth  which  we  profess,  to  walk  in?  His 
answer  was  yes  he  did  believe  it.  Also  the  young  woman  was  asked  the  same,  her 
answer  was,  I  do  believe  it. 

2nd  Whether  you  do  believe  that  this  way  of  marriage  among  friends  is  according 
to  the  order  of  Truth? 

3rd  Whether  you  do  believe  it  is  your  duty  thus  to  proceed?  they  both  answered — 
yes. 

Friends  said  as  Paul  to  the  Church  of  the  Romans — Chap.  14-1 — Him  that  is  weak 
in  the  faith  receive  you,  but  not  to  doubtful  disputations. 

Whereupon  friends  left  them  to  proceed  according  to  the  good  order  of  truth,  they 
having  their  parents  consent  thereunto. 

The  doctrinal  feud  which  was  introduced  into  the  Society  of  Friends 
by  the  teachings  of  George  Keith  worked  also  its  influence  among  the 
members  of  the  Society  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Quakers  of  the  colony, 
always  alive  to  everything  that  affected  the  interests  of  the  Society, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  controversy,  and  though  many  took  sides  with 
Keith,  there  were  very  few  divisions  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  separate  meetings.     In  June,  1692,  a  meeting  of  Public  Friends,  in 
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Philadelphia,  issued  the  noted  testimony  against  George  Keith,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  yearly  meeting  at  Burlington,  held  in  September. 
This  document  was  signed  by  George  Maris,  Joshua  Fearne,  John  Sim- 
cock,  John  Blunston  and  Walter  Fawcet,  ministers  of  the  Society  resid- 
ing in  Chester  County.  Previous  to  the  time  of  issuing  this  testimony 
no  notice  appears  in  the  minutes  of  any  of  the  monthly  meetings  of 
Chester  County  on  the  subject  of  the  controversy. 

Friends  in  Pennsylvania  began  at  an  early  date  to  give  their  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  schools.  At  a  monthly  meeting,  held  at  Darby 
the  7th  of  the  7th  mo.  (September)  it  was  agreed,  "that  Benjamin  Clift 
is  to  teach  scoole,  Beginge  ye  12th  of  ye  7th  mo :  and  to  continue  one 
whole  yeare,  except  2  weekes."  The  annual  salary  of  this  worthy 
teacher,  as  appears  by  an  agreement  for  employing  him  another  year, 
was  but  twelve  pounds  sterling.  He  probably  boarded  with  his  em- 
ployers. 

Previous  to  the  disownment  of  George  Keith,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
the  minutes  of  the  several  monthly  meetings  are  silent  in  regard  to  him. 
After  that  event  he  is  frequently  noticed,  and  seldom  with  respect.  The 
first  is  by  the  Chester  meeting,  which  orders  "that  (copies)  of  the  paper 
written  by  Jane  Biles  as  a  testimony  against  George  Keith  and  his  com- 
pany and  separation  and  abusing  friends,  (which  said  paper  being  read 
and  well  approved  of),  be  obtained,"  to  be  disposed  of  "for  the  general 
service  of  truth."  The  first  meeting  house  at  Chester  appears  to  have 
been  completed  in  1692.  A  meeting  house  at  Radnor  was  also  com- 
pleted and  brought  into  service  about  the  same  time.  The  Society  of 
Friends  had  been  in  advance  of  other  religious  sects  in  providing  com- 
fortable quarters  for  their  horses  at  their  places  of  worship.  The  first 
provision  made  for  this  purpose  of  which  there  is  any  record,  was  at 
Haverford  in  1694,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  meeting,  "to 
get  a  stable  made  adjoining  this  meeting  house." 

It  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Concord  and  Chichester  monthly 
meeting  at  one  time  that  two  young  persons  of  the  latter  township  were 
engaged  in  certain  studies  and  practices  that,  at  this  period,  were  re- 
garded as  very  dangerous.  The  serious  gravity  with  which  the  subject 
was  treated  by  the  meeting  is  notable.  "Some  friends  having  a  con- 
cern upon  them  concerning  some  young  men  which  came  among  friends, 
to  their  meetings,  and  following  some  acts  which  friends  thought  not  fit 
for  such  as  professed  the  truth,  viz. :  Astrology  and  other  arts,  where- 
upon it  was  stated  to  the  meeting  concerning  Astrology  and  other 
Sciences,  as  Geomancy  and  Chiromancy  and  Necromancy,  &c. — It  was 
debated  and  the  sence  of  this  meeting  is,  that  the  study  of  these  sciences 
brings  a  veile  over  the  understanding,  and  a  death  upon  the  life."  The 
meeting  ordered  the  young  men,  as  well  as  their  father,  to  be  spoken  to 
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on  the  subject.  The  conference  with  the  former  was  as  follows :  "Philip 
Roman  and  his  brother  Robert,  friends  of  Chichester,  was  speak'd  to 
about  those  arts  and  sciences  above  said ;  they  seemed  to  disown  that  is 
mentioned  except  the  Astrology.  Much  was  said  to  them,  but  it  was  not 
received.  At  last  they  proposed  to  the  meeting,  if  they  thought  well  of 
it,  confer  with  Nicholas  Newlin  and  Jacob  Chandler,  and  if  they  could 
convince  them  that  it  was  eveil,  they  would  leave  it." 

The  meeting  accepted  the  offer  of  the  young  men.  At  the  next 
meeting  the  committee  reported  that  they  had  conferred  with  the  young 
men,  and  there  had  been  "many  arguments  on  both  sides — at  length 
Philip  concluded  with  us  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  should  use  that 
art  of  Astrology  again,  for  he  had  denied  several  that  came  to  him  to  be 
resolved  of  their  questions  already.  Robert  promised  the  same  but  with 
this  reserve — unless  it  was  to  do  some  great  good  by  it.  From  which 
belief  of  some  great  good  we  could  not  remove  him."  This  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  meeting.  Philip  was  required  "to  give  forth  a  paper 
to  condemn  his  practice  of  resolving  questions  in  Astrology,  concerning 
lost  and  Gain,  with  other  vain  questions."  The  meeting  gave  out  a 
similar  paper  against  Robert.  The  subject  of  these  dark  practices  was 
also  brought  before  the  Chester  quarterly  meeting,  which  body  appears 
to  have  taken  a  rather  rational  view  of  the  subject  for  the  times.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  preamble  of  a  long  testimony  published 
by  that  meeting:  "Whereas,  the  meeting  being  acquainted  that  some 
persons  under  the  profession  of  the  truth,  and  belonging  to  this  meeting 
who  professing  the  art  of  Astrology,  have  undertaken  thereby  to  answer 
questions  and  give  Astrological  Judgments  concerning  persons  and 
things,  tending  to  the  dishonor  of  God  and  the  reproach  of  Truth  and  the 
great  hurt  of  themselves  and  those  who  come  to  inquire  of  them ;  and 
whereas,  it  is  also  reported  that  some  professing  truth  among  us  seems 
too  much  inclined  to  use  and  practice  Rabdomancy,  or  consulting  with 
a  staff,  and  such  like  things,  all  which  have  brought  a  weighty  exercise 
and  concern  upon  this  meeting,  as  well  because  of  the  reproach  that  is 
already  brought  upon  the  truth  thereby,  as  also  to  prevent,  as  much  as 
in  us  lies,  its  being  further  reproached  by  any  among  us  that  may  at- 
tempt to  follow  the  practices  for  time  to  come,  &c."  But  this  business 
did  not  end  with  the  meeting.  An  ofifence  so  serious  as  the  practice  of 
geomancy  could  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  Grand  Jury,  particularly 
as  the  foreman  lived  in  the  same  neighborhood  with  the  parties.  In 
bringing  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  court  they  say :  "We,  the  grand 
Inquest  of  the  King's  authority,  presents  Robert  Roman,  of  Chichester, 
for  practicing  Gomancy  according  to  hidden,  and  divining  with  a  stick, 
Walyer  Martin,  Foreman."  With  a  view  of  effectually  eradicating  the 
evil,   it  became   necessary   to  destroy   the   implements   of  mischief  by 
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another  presentment,  which  is  thus  recorded :  "We,  the  Grand  Inqust, 
by  the  King's  authority  presents  the  following  books :  Hidons  Temple 
of  Wisdom,  which  teaches  Geomancy,  and  Scots  discovery  of  Witchcraft, 
and  Cornelias  Agrippas  teach  Necromancy.  Walter  Martin,  Foreman." 
Upon  which  "the  Court  orders  as  many  of  said  Books  as  can  be  found  to 
be  brought  to  the  next  court."  The  following  minute  records  the  con- 
cluding scene  of  this  absurd  judicial  procedure:  "Robert  Roman  was 
called  to  answer  the  presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury  the  last  Court ;  he 
appeared  and  submitted  himself  to  the  Bench.  The  order  of  the  Court 
is  that  he  shall  pay  five  pounds  for  a  fine  and  all  charges,  and  never  prac- 
tice the  arts,  but  behave  himself  well  for  the  future,  and  he  promised  to 
do  so,  whereupon  his  is  discharged  for  this  time." 

Relief  and  Secular  Affairs — The  several  meetings  composing  Chester 
Quarterly  Meeting  subscribed  £85  8s.  4d.  towards  a  meeting  house  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  meetings  composing  the  Haverford 
Monthly  Meeting  also  subscribed,  but  the  amount  is  not  given.  The 
minutes  of  that  meeting  show  that  the  location  of  the  meeting  house  to 
be  built  in  Philadelphia  was  "in  ye  second  street  near  the  market  place." 
The  following  minute  from  the  Haverford  Records  is  the  authority  upon 
which  the  Friends'  meeting  at  Newtown  was  established :  "William 
Lewis  and  some  other  friends  having  proposed  to  this  meeting  to  settle 
a  meeting  at  Newtown,  they  are  left  to  their  freedom  therein."  It  is 
dated  nth  mo.  14th,  1696,  O.  S.  Before  the  close  of  the  year,  Thomas 
Jones  was  ordered  by  the  meeting  "to  acquaint  friends  of  Chester  Meet- 
ing that  the  meeting  lately  settled  at  Newtown  is  done  with  ye  consent 
of  this  meeting  in  order  to  have  their  approbation  therein."  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Haverford  Monthly  Records  shows  that  the  monop- 
oly of  ferrying  people  over  the  Schuylkill  was  not  continued  by  the  pro- 
prietary's government  when  restored,  and  that  a  ferry  was  again  kept 
up  by  the  monthly  meeting:  "David  Evans  &  Daniel  Humphrey  are 
ordered  by  this  meeting  to  collect  twenty  shillings  out  of  each  of  the 
meetings  of  Haverford  &  Radnor  and  the  rest  yt  are  unpaid  of  the  sub- 
scription towards  the  ferry,  to  pay  Nath :  Mullenex's  wages." 

Notwithstanding  that  this  meeting  and  others  occasionally  gave 
their  attention  to  secular  affairs,  there  was  no  falling  off  by  the  members 
in  the  performance  of  their  moral  and  religious  duties.  It  is  really 
wonderful  the  amount  of  patient  labor  that  was  bestowed  about  this 
period  in  preserving  the  church  in  its  purity ;  in  counselling  the  rising 
generation,  and  in  reclaiming  the  wayward.  It  is  even  more  wonderful 
to  see  the  large  amounts  that  were  appropriated  to  charitable  purposes. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  among  the  Welsh  Friends.  Every  reason- 
able want  was  attended  to.     If  a  newly  arrived  emmigrant,  or  a  poor 
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friend  stood  in  need  of  a  house,  it  was  built  for  him ;  of  a  plow  or  a 
cow,  he  was  provided  with  one.  The  fields  of  the  sick  and  the  weak  were 
not  allowed  to  remain  uncultivated,  and  their  pecuniary  wants  and 
other  necessities  were  liberally  supplied.  Nor  was  their  care  in  these 
respects  confined  to  their  own  little  communities.  Wherever  suffering 
humanity  was  found,  the  Quakers  of  the  time  were  ever  ready  to  con- 
tribute liberally  to  its  relief.  At  one  time  the  meetings  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  distressed  condition  of  the  people  of  New  England : 
the  great  want  and  necessity  of  Friends  and  others,  by  reason  of  the 
Indians  making  inroads  upon  them,  burning  and  destroying  their 
habitations  and  the  lives  of  many,  and  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  their 
crops.  The  relief  was  prompt  and  liberal.  Haverford  Monthly  Meet- 
ing subscribed  £60  14s  iid. ;  Chichester,  Concord,  and  Birmingham 
£37  5s.  3d.;  and  Chester,  £^2  2s.  iid.  There  was  at  the  same  time  a 
subscription  made  of  £86  by  the  Friends  of  Concord,  Birmingham,  and 
Thornbury,  towards  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house — it  is  supposed  at 
the  first-mentioned  place.  The  subscription  lists  contains  thirty-four 
names.  From  its  heading  it  is  very  apparent  that  some  of  the  members 
were  imbued  with  Keithian  doctrines.  A  list  of  those  who  contributed 
towards  fencing  the  graveyard  is  also  given. 

At  an  early  date  the  Haverford  Monthly  Meeting  essayed  to  get 
rid  of  the  municipal  concerns  with  which  it  had  from  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement  been  burdened.  To  accomplish  this  object  it  was  concluded 
by  the  meeting:  "that  there  be  a  towns  meeting  held  at  Haverford  to 
regulate  matters  and  decide  controversies,  the  first  third  day  of  the 
third  month,  for  the  townships  belonging  to  this  monthly  meeting,  & 
then  to  appoint  meetings  &  adjourn  the  same  as  they  think  convenient." 
The  monthly  meeting  had  been  constantly  held  at  Haverford  since  the 
erection  of  the  meeting  house  at  that  place.  It  was  therefore  agreed 
to  let  the  monthly  meeting  alternate  among  the  several  meetings  com- 
posing it,  viz :  Merion,  Haverford,  and  Radnor.  It  still  retained  the 
name  of  "Haverford  Monthly  Meeting."  The  Friends  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Chester  County  became  dissatisfied  "that  some  Welsh 
Friends  live  within  their  country,  and  yet  join  with  friends  of  ye  county 
of  Philadelphia  in  their  monthly  and  Quarterly  meetings."  John  Bevan, 
William  Howell,  Row,  Ellis  and  Rees  Thomas  were  appointed  by  the 
Haverford  meeting  "to  remind  them  of  the  conclusion  made  betwixt 
them  &  the  Welsh  friends,  that  their  meetings  should  not  be  separated." 
This  effort  of  the  Friends  of  the  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  failed,  and 
the  meetings  that  then  composed  the  Haverford  Monthly  Meeting  re- 
mained attached  to  the  Philadelphia   Quarter  permanently. 

The  Keithian  doctrines  had  found  more  favor  in  the  meetings  that 
composed  Concord  Monthly  meeting  than  in  any  others  located  in  the 
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county.  There  was  one  disownment  by  that  meeting  of  a  prominent 
member,  expressly  on  that  ground,  and  the  minutes  furnish  evidence  that 
others  had  quietly  separated  from  the  Society  without  any  formal  dis- 
ownment. Some  of  these  subsequently  returned,  made  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  their  error  and  were  restored  to  their  former  standing  in  the 
Society.  This  was  also  the  case  in  other  meetings  but  not  to  so  great 
an  extent. 

The  practice  of  holding  preparative  meeting  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Pennsylvania  began  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  minutes  of  the  Darby  meeting  for  1699  there  are  several 
entries  in  respect  to  the  building  of  a  new  meeting  house.  At  length 
it  was  agreed  "that  a  meeting  house  sixty  foot  one  way  and  twenty  foot 
added  to  the  side  21  foot  wide  in  the  cleare  be  built."  A  portion  of  this 
meeting  house  is  still  standing  inside  the  grave-yard  at  Darby.  The 
young  people  among  Friends  were  very  much  restricted  in  those  times 
in  the  matter  of  courtship  and  marriage.  The  meeting  at  Haverford 
ordered  "that  all  young  men  among  friends  make  known  their  intentions 
to  their  parents  or  guardians  before  they  acquaint  ye  young  woman's 
relations,  and  to  make  it  known  unto  the  woman's  parents  or  Guardians, 
before  they  speak  to  them,  and  if  any  do  otherwise,  that  they  shall  con- 
demn the  same  before  they  proceed  any  further."  Similar  restrictions 
appear  to  have  prevailed  generally  in  the  Society.  In  the  Darby  Meet- 
ing a  father  having  unreasonably  refused  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter,  the  couple,  after  having  made  legal  publication  of  their 
intentions,  went  before  John  Blunston,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  also  a 
member  of  meeting  in  high  standing,  and  were  legally  married.  The 
parties,  and  the  father  of  the  bride,  were  dealt  with  by  the  meeting, 
but  the  part  taken  by  the  magistrate  was  not  called  in  question  as 
being  an  oflfense  against  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

Clarkson  records  the  attendance  of  William  Penn  shortly  after  his 
second  arrival  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Welsh  Quakers  of  Haverford — 
doubtless  in  their  then  newly  erected  meeting  house.  A  goodly  number 
of  these  Welsh  Quakers  were  fluent  Cymric  speakers,  devoted  as  the 
Welsh  have  always  been  devoted  to  their  ancient  Celtic  tongue,  and 
were  so  little  acquainted  with  English  that  they  were  unable  to  under- 
stand the  sermon  preached  by  the  Proprietary.  On  another  visit  to 
Haverford  an  anecdote  is  recorded  of  the  Proprietary.  A  little  girl 
named  Rebecca  Wood  was  walking  from  Darby,  where  she  resided,  to 
Haverford  Meeting,  when  Penn,  who  was  on  horseback,  overtook  her 
and  asked  her  where  she  was  going.  Upon  being  informed,  "he  with 
his  usual  good  nature,  desired  her  to  get  up  behind  him ;  and  bringing 
his  horse  to  a  convenient  place  she  mounted  and  so  rode  away  upon 
the  bare  back,  and  being  without  shoes  or  stockings,  her  bare  legs  & 
feed  hung  dangling  by  the  side  of  the  Governor's  horse." 
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From  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  up  to  this  time  disownments 
from  the  Society  of  Friends  were  very  rare.  The  first  minuted  loss  of 
membership  in  Chester  Monthly  Meeting  occurred  in  1700.  By  repeated 
visits  and  careful  and  judicious  management  nearly  every  offender  w^as 
reclaimed  and  restored  to  his  former  standing  in  the  Society.  Some 
thus  restored  by  careful  dealing  afterw^ards  became  the  pillars  of  the 
church.  The  growth  of  the  Society  at  that  time  was  rapid  both  in 
numbers  and  means ;  new  meetings  were  being  established  and  new 
meeting  houses  erected.  A  new  meeting  house  was  proposed  to  be 
erected  "by  the  Friends  belonging  to  Thomas  Minchall's  meeting,  at 
the  burying  ground  by  Thomas  Powell's."  This  burying  ground  became 
later  known  as  Sandy  Bank.  The  committee  appointed  to  fix  the  site  of 
the  meeting  house  decided  that  "the  farther  end  of  Thomas  Minshall's 
land  by  the  high  road  side"  was  the  best  location.  Thomas  Minchall 
donated  an  acre  of  land  for  the  purpose  and  the  meeting  house  was 
erected  and  ready  for  use  in  the  same  year.  It  occupied  the  present 
site  of  Providence  meeting  house.  In  1700  a  committee  fixed  a  site 
"for  a  meeting  house,  for  friends  of  John  Bowater's  Meeting,  upon 
the  land  or  lot  belonging  to  the  meeting's  burial  place."  This  is  the  site 
of  the  old  meeting  house  in  Middletown.  A  meeting  house  was  also 
erected  at  Springfield  for  the  accomodation  of  the  meeting  that  had  been 
held  at  the  house  of  Bartholomew  Coppock.  It  is  not  known  that  it  was 
occupied  earlier  than  the  26th  of  the  3d  month  (May),  1701,  when  Chester 
Monthly  Meeting  was  held  there. 

The  Welsh  Quakers — The  establishment  of  Newtown  meeting  by 
Haverford  Monthly  Meeting  was  not  regarded  with  favor  by  the  Chester 
Quarterly  Meeting  which  had  considered  the  connection  of  Haverford 
and  Radnor  meetings  with  Philadelphia  as  an  innovation  on  its  appro- 
priate jurisdiction.  Complaint  was  at  once  made,  first  to  Haverford,  then 
to  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  finally  to  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  decided :  "that  Newtown  Meeting  may  remain  as  it  is,  and  may 
belong  to  Philadelphia;  but  for  the  future  the  Welsh  Friends  are  not 
to  set  up  any  more  meetings  in  the  county  of  Chester  without  the  con- 
sent of  (Chester)  Quarterly  Meeting."  The  Welsh  settlements  had 
extended  into  Goshen,  and  the  Haverford  Monthly  Meeting  had  already 
authorized  or  were  about  to  authorize  a  meeting  to  be  held  there.  The 
decision  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  made  it  necessary  for  the  Goshen  Friends 
to  make  application  to  the  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  permission  was  obtained  in  the  following  year,  to 
have  a  meeting  at  Goshen,  "every  other  first  day."  Notwithstanding  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  Goshen  Friends  could  no  longer  be  claimed  by  the 
Haverford  Monthly  Meeting  the  members  of  the  meeting  for  a  long  time 
continued   to  extend  a  supervision   over  them,  to  supply   their  wants 
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and  to  unite  with  them  in  their  meetings.  Even  the  next  year  the  Friends 
of  Haverford  Meeting  contributed  £16  9s.  8d.  to  aid  Robert  William  of 
Goshen  in  building  a  house,  he  having  received  Friends  "Kindly  and 
openhearted"  and  keeping  the  meeting  in  his  house.  At  the  same  time 
£12  5s.  2d.  was  contributed  to  Cadwalader  Ellis  and  brother,  also  of 
Goshen,  "whose  house  had  been  burned  by  fire,  and  his  mother  and 
brother  having  lost  most  they  had."  These  acts  of  kindness,  taken  in 
connection  with  their  mutual  Celtic  ancestry  and  language,  produced 
a  more  familiar  and  friendly  intercourse  between  the  Goshen  Friends 
and  those  of  Haverford  Monthly  Meeting,  than  existed  between  them 
and  the  monthly  meeting  to  which  they  formerly  belonged. 

Gwynedd  or  North  Wales,  east  of  the  Schuylkill,  was  settled  with  a 
later  immigration  of  Welsh  people  than  those  who  had  settled  Merion, 
Haverford  and  Radnor.  Many  of  them  were  relatives  or  personal  friends 
of  the  earlier  settlers  of  the  three  townships,  and  being  Quakers,  they 
at  once  united  with  them  in  their  meeting  affairs.  The  Gwynedd  Friends 
now  appear  at  the  Haverford  Monthly  Meeting  as  representing  an  inde- 
pendent preparative  meeting  in  connection  with  it.  A  first  day  meet- 
ing for  six  months  is  also  established  at  Plymouth  by  the  Haverford 
Monthly  Meeting.  In  the  following  year  Plymouth  Meeting  was  also 
established  as  a  preparative  meeting.  A  great  difficulty  had  occurred 
among  Friends  in  respect  to  the  payment  of  a  levy  authorized  for  the 
support  of  government.  Many  of  them  had  refused  to  pay  on  the 
ground,  it  is  supposed,  that  some  part  of  the  money  would  be  appropri- 
ated to  military  purposes.  The  matter  was  at  length  brought  before 
the  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting,  which  body,  after  due  consideration  and 
the  avowal  that  the  Society  "have  been  always  ready  and  willing  to 
assist  and  support  civil  government,"  did  order  "that  all  be  advised 
not  to  refuse  the  paying  any  levys  lawfully  demanded ;  and  if  any  be 
stubborn  and  not  take  advice  by  their  brethren,  that  they  be  speedily 
dealt  with,  and  truth  kept  clear."  The  decision  of  the  yearly  meeting, 
in  respect  to  Newtown  Meeting,  excluded  the  Haverford  Monthly 
Meeting  from  extending  its  jurisdiction  over  any  other  meetings  in 
Chester  County.  Upon  application  the  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  then 
authorized  the  Friends  of  Goshen  to  establish  a  meeting  "every  other 
first  day  at  the  house  of  Griffith  Jones."  A  record  reads:  "Chester 
(preparative)  Meeting  proposeth  their  intentions  of  purchasing  in  the 
town,  which  this  meeting  approves  of,  provided  they  preserve  and  keep 
in  good  order  the  old  Burying  place." 

What  came  to  be  known  in  the  Society  of  Friends  as  a  Preparative 
Meeting  was  a  thing  of  recent  introduction  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  Darby  submitted  the  manner  of  their  preparative 
meeting  to  the   Quarterly   Meeting  for  their  approbation.     They   also 
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made  the  inquiry,  whether  persons  intending  marriage  may  appear  by 
writing  at  the  preparative  meeting.  The  answer  was :  "they  may  not, 
but  by  themselves  or  friends."  Application  was  made  in  1704  to  the 
Chichester  and  Concord  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  by  John  Bennett 
and  Elizabeth  Webb,  "on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  part  of 
Birmingham  and  Brandywine  creek"  to  have  a  meeting  at  the  house 
of  John  Bennett.  This  application  was  granted  and  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  quarterly  meeting.  Birmingham  meeting  had  its  origin  in  the 
meeting  thus  established. 

Governor  Evans  was  a  young  man  and  was  considered  as  destitute 
of  correct  principles.  He  had  a  great  hate  of  the  Quakers  and  in  order 
to  test  their  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  he  resorted  to  a  trick  of  a  con- 
temptible character.  With  one  French,  who  resided  at  New  Castle,  and 
others,  he  concocted  a  plot  to  raise  an  alarm  by  announcing  the  approach 
of  hostile  vessels.  On  the  appointed  day,  namely  May  16,  1706,  French 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  Governor  in  the  greatest  haste,  with  the  false 
news,  which  the  Governor  and  others  in  the  plot  pretended  to  believe 
and  did  not  fail  to  circulate  far  and  wide.  The  Governor,  in  order  to 
play  his  part  the  better,  rode  through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  on 
horse-back,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  in  the  greatest  apparent 
consternation.  This  false  alarm  must  have  reached  Chester  before  it 
reached  Philadelphia,  but  no  document  has  been  met  with  in  which 
the  subject  is  mentioned.  By  evening  of  the  same  day  the  untruthful- 
ness of  the  story  became  known,  and  its  authors  were  glad  to  hide 
themselves  in  order  to  avoid  the  just  indignation  of  an  insulted  people. 

Under  directions  from  the  quarterly  meeting  action  was  taken  in 
the  several  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends  on  the  subject  of 
gravestones.  The  committees  appointed  on  the  subject  by  Chester 
Monthly  Meeting  found  but  "six  small  stones  to  the  graves."  It  was 
"the  sense  of  the  meeting"  that  they  "be  sunk  or  taken  away."  At 
Darby,  where  grave  stones  appear  to  have  been  more  common,  the  re- 
quest for  their  removal  was  directed  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 
The  task  was  therefore  very  reluctantly  performed  and  in  some  cases 
the  relatives  disregarded  a  request  so  much  at  variance  with  their  feel- 
ings. Eventually  the  subject  gave  rise  to  considerable  dissatisfaction 
in  this  meeting  and  others. 

New  Measures  and  Edifices — It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
practice  in  early  times  for  the  Society  of  Friends  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
voluntary  relinquishment  of  membership.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  number  who  took  sides  with  George  Keith.  Some  of  them 
returned  to  the  Society,  made  acknowledgement  of  their  errors,  and 
were  kindly  received.  Others  did  not  and  were  spoken  of  in  the  Society 
as   Separatists.      Between   these   and   the   Society   of   Friends   no   very 
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friendly  feeling  existed.  In  1703,  Newtown  Meeting  reported  to  Haver- 
ford  Monthly  Meeting,  with  which  it  was  then  united,  "that  divers 
that  had  formerly  separated  from  Friends,  desire  to  join  with  them  in 
their  burying  place."  It  was  the  judgment  of  the  meeting,  "that  they 
should  not  be  concerned  with  them  while  they  so  continue."  And  again, 
in  the  same  year,  a  certain  person  of  Newtown  "attending  the  funeral  of 
a  child  of  one  of  his  neighbors,  a  Separatist,  and  one  of  the  Separatists 
going  to  prayer,  he  unadvisedly  took  off  his  hat,  which  he  acknowledges 
to  be  a  scandal  to  the  truth,  and  is  sorry  for  it."  A  proposition  was 
made  in  the  same  year  to  Chester  Monthly  Meeting  by  the  Goshen 
Friends  for  "building  a  meeting  house  and  having  a  graveyard  near 
Edgment  road  in  Goshen,"  but  no  action  was  taken.  The  proposition 
was  later  renewed  in  these  words :  "Friends  of  Goshen  meeting  laid  their 
intention  of  building  a  meeting  house  near  Robert  Williams  by  the 
Burying  ground,  which  this  meeting  hath  nothing  to  object  against."  A 
meeting  was  at  the  same  time  authorized  to  be  held  once  a  month  in 
Whiteland,  and  once  in  six  weeks  at  James  Thomas'  in  the  Valley.  So 
great,  in  course  of  time,  became  the  prosperity  of  the  Quaker  settlers 
that  they  were  not  only  able  to  build  their  own  meeting  houses,  but 
were  able  and  willing  to  aid  distant  communities  of  the  same  faith  to 
erect  similar  edifices.  Accordingly  we  find  the  treasurer  of  Chester 
Monthly  Meeting  ordered  to  "pay  eight  pounds,  Boston  money,  to  Sam- 
uel Carpenter  or  Isaac  Morris,  it  being  this  meeting's  proportion  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  that  the  yearly  meeting  appointed  to  be  raised  for 
Friends  of  Boston  in  order  for  their  assistance  in  paying  for  their  meet- 
ing house." 

Preachers  among  the  Friends  were  very  numerous  in  most  of  the 
meetings  in  the  county  about  this  time,  and  several  of  them  were  quite 
eminent.  These  were  frequently  engaged  in  making  religious  visits  to 
distant  places — to  Virginia,  Carolina,  Barbadoes,  Long  Island,  New 
England,  and  sometimes  to  Great  Britain.  Elizabeth  Webb  of  Birming- 
ham returned  from  a  visit  to  England  and  Wales,  with  certificates  of  ap- 
proval from  six  different  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings,  and  John 
Salkeld  is  furnished  with  a  certificate  "to  visit  friends  in  the  Islands  and 
also  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,"  and  in  the  following 
year  John  Jarman,  of  Radnor,  asked  for  a  certificate  to  visit  England  and 
Wales.  Many  such  religious  visits  are  mentioned  in  the  records.  The 
following  extract  from  the  records  of  a  monthly  meeting  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  a  pecuniary  stimulant  was  necessary  to  secure  a  confir- 
mation by  the  Crown  of  certain  provincial  legislative  enactments :  "It 
was  signified  by  the  Quarterly  Meeting  that  some  friends  disbursed 
money  on  account  of  getting  the  affirmation  act  confirmed,  which  are 
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yet  unpaid;  and  the  proportion  thereof  befalling  upon  this  meeting  ap- 
pears to  be  one  pound,  fourteen  shillings,  one  penny  half  penny,  and 
Thomas  Jones  is  ordered  to  pay  the  same  according  to  the  desire 
and  order  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting."  An  affirmation  act  was  among 
the  earliest  laws  enacted  by  Penn,  but  this  was  annulled  by  Queen  Anne 
in  1705,  and  consequently  Friends  were  subjected  to  the  form  allowed 
in  England,  which  was  in  these  words :  "I.  A —  B — ,  do  declare  in  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  witness  of  the  truth  of  which  I  say,  &c." 
Some  Friends  objected  to  this  form  of  affirmation  on  account  of  the 
appeal  made  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  it  was  to  remove  this  difficulty 
that  the  act  in  question  was  passed.  The  application  for  its  confirma- 
tion was  not  successful. 

The  impression  was  given  from  the  date  on  the  Friends'  meeting 
house  at  Merion  that  the  present  edifice  was  erected  in  1695.  That  date 
refers  to  the  first  meeting  house,  a  temporary  structure  of  wood  erected 
on  the  same  site.  The  present  meeting  house,  renovated  in  recent 
times,  was  erected  in  1713.  The  following  minute  adopted  by  Haver- 
ford  meeting  on  the  8th  of  the  8th  mo.  (October)  of  that  year,  is  con- 
clusive on  the  subject:  "This  meeting  agrees  that  Merion  frds  shall  have 
the  money  lent  to  Rees  Howell  and  Joseph  Evans,  towards  finishing 
their  meeting  house."  Another  minute  shows  that  "the  five  pounds  old 
currency  lent  to  Rees  Howell  was  paid  towards  finishing  Merion  Meet- 
ing house."  Haverford  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  same  year  authorized 
a  first-day  meeting  "in  Upper  Merion  at  the  house  of  Rowland  Ellis,  and 
at  David  Meredith's  house  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  week."  The  an- 
nual and  semi-annual  fairs  held  at  different  villages  had  become  places 
of  so  much  disorder  and  vice  that  Friends  found  it  necessary  to  appoint 
persons  to  have  an  oversight  of  the  youth  who  assembled  there. 

The  Friends  and  Slavery — The  subject  of  negro  slavery  engaged  the 
attention  of  sundry  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  as  early  as 
1688  a  little  community  of  German  Quaker,  at  Germantown,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  holding  slaves  was  inconsistent  with  Christianity. 
These  people  presented  the  subject  to  the  monthly  meeting  to  which 
they  belonged  in  a  letter  alike  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  its 
langfuage  and  the  strength  of  the  arguments  adduced  against  holding 
human  beings  in  bondage.  But  even  the  Society  of  Friends  was  not,  as 
a  body,  quite  prepared  at  the  period  to  regard  the  institution  as  sinful. 
The  monthly  meeting,  though  it  regarded  the  tenor  of  the  letter  as 
"being  nearly  related  to  the  truth,"  found  the  questions  involved  therein 
too  weighty  for  its  decision,  and,  accordingly,  referred  the  subject  to 
the  quarterly  meeting,  which,  in  like  manner,  and  for  the  like  reason,  sub- 
mitted the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  yearly  meeting.     This 
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body  unquestionably  represented  the  Society  not  only  within  the  limits 
of  the  province,  and  three  lower  counties,  but  also  those  settled  in  parts 
of  New  Jersey  and  Marj'land.  The  following  minute  made  upon  the  oc- 
casion is  interesting  in  view  of  the  passions  which  the  matter  later 
aroused :  "A  paper  was  presented  by  some  German  Friends  concerning 
the  lawfulness  and  unlawfulness  of  buying  and  keeping  negroes.  It 
was  adjudged  not  to  be  proper  for  this  meeting  to  give  a  positive 
judgment  in  the  case,  it  having  so  general  a  relation  to  many  other 
parts;  and,  therefore,  at  present,  they  forbear  it."  Such  a  decision,  made 
by  other  men,  under  other  circumstances,  might  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
venient shift  to  get  rid  of  a  disagreeable  question  they  had  not  the  moral 
courage  to  meet.  But  such  a  suspicion  cannot  attach  to  these  early 
Quakers.  Their  faithfulness  to  what  they  regarded  as  the  truth,  had 
been  tested  in  very  many  of  them  by  the  severest  persecution  that  the 
bigotry  of  the  age  dared  to  inflict.  To  them,  it  may  be  remarked,  the  in- 
stitution was  presented  in  its  mildest  form ;  and  doubtless  many  of  them 
had  witnessed  a  moral  improvement  in  the  imported  Africans  distrib- 
uted among  them.  They  were  really  not  prepared  to  give  "a  positive 
judgment  in  the  case,"  but  it  ever  after  continued  to  be  one  upon  which 
the  Society  was  deeply  exercised,  until  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  was 
accomplished.  In  1696  Friends  are  advised  by  the  yearly  meeting,  "not 
to  encourage  the  bringing  in  of  any  more  negroes."  It  also  gives  whole- 
some advice  in  respect  to  their  moral  training.  In  171 1  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  Chester  declared  to  the  yearly  meeting  "their  dissatisfaction 
with  Friends  buying  and  encouraging  the  bringing  in  of  negroes."  The 
advice  of  the  yearly  meeting  only  goes  to  the  discouragement  of  the 
slave  trade.  The  London  Yearly  Meeting  was  appealed  to  for  advice, 
but  none  could  be  had,  except  that  the  importing  of  slaves  from  their 
native  country  by  Friends  "is  not  a  commendable  or  allowable  prac- 
tice." In  1714  a  law  was  passed  imposing  a  duty  of  £20  on  each  negro 
slave  imported  on  the  ground  "that  the  multiplying  of  them  may  be  a 
dangerous  consequence."  This  act  was  promptly  disallowed  by  the 
Government  in  England.  In  1715  the  monthly  meeting  of  Chester  had 
the  subject  of  slaves  again  under  consideration  and  unanimously  came 
to  the  conclusion  "that  friends  should  not  be  concerned  hereafter,  in  the 
importation  thereof,  or  buy  any."  This  buying,  the  quarterly  meeting 
concluded,  had  only  reference  to  imported  slaves.  If  so,  the  action  of 
the  monthly  meeting  did  not  go  one  step  beyond  what  had  already  been 
determined  upon  by  the  yearly  meeting.  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
believe  that  the  term  was  used  in  a  more  general  sense. 

Minutes  of  Later  Meetings — Up  to  about  this  period  the  dealings 
with  offending  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  were,  in  general,  for 
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a  violation  of  discipline,  or  for  slight  oflfenses.  No  one  had,  as  yet,  been 
dealt  with  for  a  failure  to  pay  his  debts,  and  but  few  cases  of  a  scan- 
dalous nature  appear  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Society.  But  this  gen- 
eration of  early  Quakers,  whose  record  for  strict  moral  rectitude  had 
scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  religious  sects,  was  about  passing 
away,  to  be  succeeded  by  their  descendants,  who  were  mostly  members 
of  the  Society  by  birthright,  and  whose  fidelity  to  their  religious  pro- 
fession had  not  been  tested  by  severe  trials  and  by  persecution.  A 
greater  laxity  of  morals  is  observable  in  these  succeeding  generations, 
though  the  number  of  cases  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  several  meet- 
ings is  by  no  means  large.  To  remedy  this  growing  evil  an  ill-judged 
public  exposure  of  the  offender  was  now  for  the  first  time  resorted  to. 
The  following  minute  from  the  Darby  Record  is  the  prelude  to  this  sin- 
gular and  rather  unfeeling  practice,  in  that  meeting:  "This  meeting  hav- 
ing considered  that  inasmuch  as  the  Book  of  Discipline  directs  that  all 
papers  of  condemnation  be  published  as  near  as  may  so  far  as  the  offence 
hath  reached  the  ears  of  the  people.  Do  upon  deliberation  of  the  matter 
conclude  that  for  the  future  all  papers  of  condemnations  which  the 
monthly  meeting  shall  judge  the  offence  to  be  a  publick  scandal,  shall  be 
read  as  speedily  as  may  be  at  first  day  meeting,  and  published  further 
as  there  may  be  occasion."  However,  no  such  paper  of  condemnation 
was  issued  until  repeated,  and  repeated  efforts  had  been  made  to  reclaim 
the  offender. 

Complete  abstinence  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  was  not 
thought  of  in  the  early  times ;  but  the  subject  of  their  excessive  use  was 
frequently  brought  before  the  business  meetings  of  the  Quakers.  Sell- 
ing rum  to  the  Indians  was  attended  with  so  many  evil  consequences 
that  it  was  frequently  testified  against  by  different  meetings  of  the 
Society.  But  rum  was  regarded  as  an  article  of  necessity.  It  was  in 
general  use  and  was  sold  by  Friends  of  the  highest  standing,  and  some- 
times at  the  houses  at  which  the  earlier  meetings  of  the  Society  were 
held.  But  the  evils  resulting  from  intoxication  were  too  apparent  to  be 
passed  over  by  a  sect  making  high  profession  of  morality,  and  hence  we 
find  frequent  testimonies  borne  against  drunkenness.  The  following  is 
a  specimen  from  the  minutes  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting:  "Friends 
being  under  a  weighty  concern  for  the  preservation  of  good  order  at  all 
times,  and  particularly  in  the  approaching  time  of  harvest,  and  it  is  de- 
sired friends  avoid  all  extravagant  customs  and  drinking  to  excess." 

A  new  Friends'  meeting  house  was  built  at  Radnor  in  1718.  The 
minutes  of  the  monthly  meeting  that  relate  to  the  erection  of  this  edifice 
are  worth  quoting  to  show  the  cautious  manner  in  which  such  enter- 
prises were  entered  upon  in  those  early  times.  The  first  minute  is  dated 
at  a  meeting  held  at  Haverford,  8th  mo.  loth  of  the  previous  year,  and 
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runs  thus :  "A  letter  from  our  Friend  Benjamin  Holm  to  this  meeting, 
recommending  to  their  consideration  the  stirring  up  of  frds  in  ye  building 
of  their  meeting  house  at  Radnor,  and  with  desires  yt  we  should  be  con- 
cerned for  ye  prosperity  of  Truth,  was  read  in  this  meeting  and  approved 
off.  Likewise  this  meeting  pursuant  to  Radnor  frds  desire  acquiess  wth 
ym  in  building  a  new  meeting  house  and  this  meeting  appoints  David 
Morris,  David  Lewis,  Edd  Rees,  and  Robert  Jones,  Richard  Hayes  and 
Samuel  Lewis  to  assist  ym  in  ye  contrivance  (and)  ye  building  Thereof, 
and  they  meet  together  abt  it  on  ye  21st  of  this  instant,  (and  report)  to 
ye  next  meeting."  The  members  of  the  committee  all  belonged  to  the 
preparative  meetings  at  Haverford  and  Merion.  The  next  meeting  was 
held  at  Merion,  and  one  of  its  minutes  embraces  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee :  "Some  friends  of  those  appointed  to  assist  Radnor  friends  In  ye 
Contrivance  of  a  new  meeting  house  then  having  acct.  yt  they  have 
accordingly  mett  and  given  ym  Their  thoughts  as  to  ye  bigness  and 
form  thereof.  To  wch  Radnor  frds  Then  there  present  seemed  gen- 
erally to  agree  wth."  The  monthly  meetings  were  held  alternately  at 
Haverford,  Merion  and  Radnor,  and  in  course  a  meeting  would  be  held 
at  Radnor  in  the  early  part  of  December,  1718.  This  meeting  was 
ordered  to  be  held  at  Haverford,  "their  meeting  house  at  Radnor  being 
not  ready."  The  west  end  of  the  present  meeting  house  at  Radnor  was 
the  building  then  erected.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  further  attested 
by  being  cut  on  a  tablet  in  the  east  gable. 

The  literature  of  Pennsylvania,  so  far  as  the  people  generally  were 
concerned,  was  in  the  early  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  largely  re- 
stricted to  religious  publications.  These  productions  were  standard 
works  or  controversial  writings  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  published  in 
England,  and  sometimes  republished  in  Philadelphia.  Such  books  were 
distributed  with  a  profuse  liberality  by  the  several  monthly  meetings 
among  their  members.  Besides  epistles  and  testimonies  concerning  de- 
ceased members  few  original  works  had  been  published  in  the  province. 
Haverford  Monthly  Meeting  had  maintained  a  direct  correspondence 
with  the  yearly  meeting  of  Wales,  and  there  are  not  wanting  other 
proofs  in  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  that  the  attachment  of  the  Welsh 
settlers  for  their  native  land  was  stronger  than  that  which  obtained 
among  the  English.  Ellis  Pugh,  a  Welsh  preacher  of  some  eminence  at 
first  settled  in  Radnor,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Gwynedd,  where 
he  died  in  1718.  He  paid  a  religious  visit  to  his  native  land  in  1707, 
and  upon  his  return  the  following  year  "a  concern  came  upon  him" 
to  write  a  book  "to  direct  the  unlearned  Britains  of  low  degree  to  know 
God  and  Christ,  the  Life  Eternal" ;  which  he  wrote  for  the  most  part 
during  his  last  sickness.  Though  Haverford  and  Gwynedd  had  by  this 
time  constituted  separate  monthly  meetings,  they  united  in  the  serious 
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concern  of  publishing  this  Welsh  book,  each  meeting  having  appointed 
a  committee  of  twelve  on  the  subject.  Having  been  carefully  examined 
and  approved,  it  was  formally  recommended  to  "the  overseers  of  the 
Press  at  Philadelphia."  This  approbation  of  this  tribunal,  after  some 
delay,  was  secured,  shortly  after  which  the  Welsh  edition  of  the  book 
was  published  under  the  authority  of  the  quarterly  meeting.  This  is 
probably  the  first  work  ever  published  in  America  for  the  especial  ben- 
efit of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  printed 
in  the  Welsh  language.  This  book  was  published  in  the  English  lan- 
guage in  1727,  having  been  translated  by  Rowland  Ellis,  and  corrected 
by  David  Lloyd. 

A  bill  was  passed  in  1724  prescribing  the  forms  of  declaration  of 
fidelity,  affirmation,  &c.,  entirely  adapted  to  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  Quakers  on  the  subject  of  taking  oaths.  Laws  of  a  similar  character 
had  been  passed,  but  they  failed  to  meet  with  the  royal  sanction,  and  the 
people  were  consequently  thrown  back  on  the  English  act,  which  many 
could  not  sanction.  Acts  passed  by  the  Council  and  Assembly  usually 
had  the  force  of  laws  until  they  were  repealed  by  the  home  government, 
but  this  was  not  to  become  a  law  until  it  had  the  approbation  of  the 
King.  This  approbation  was  not  finally  secured  without  the  employ- 
ment of  money.  The  following  extracts  from  the  records  of  Haverford 
Monthly  Meeting  at  once  show  the  great  anxiety  of  Friends  on  the 
subject,  and  the  appliances  that  were  used  in  those  days  to  secure  the 
royal  sanction  to  a  just  and  reasonable  measure : 

3rd  mo.  13.  This  meeting  refers  to  the  consideration  of  fifrds — getting  of  money  to 
pay  for  negotiating  ye  late  affirmation  act  in  Great  Britain. 

6th  mo.  12.  Lewis  David,  Thomas  Thomas  and  Edward  William  are  designed  to 
take  frd's  contributions  in  Cash  to  defray  the  Charge  of  having  the  Royal  assent  to  ye 
affirmation  act  &  make  report  thereof  to  next  meeting. 

7th  mo.  9.  The  friends  appointed  to  receive  frds  contributions  towards  having 
ye  Royall  assent  to  ye  Affirmation  act  is  continued  and  advised  to  press  friends  to 
bring  it  in  as  soon  as  may  be,  in  order  to  be  paid  to  Richd  Hill  before  ye  yearly 
meeting. 

loth  mo.  9th.  Edwd  Williams  produced  a  receipt  signed  by  Richd  Hill  for  eight 
pounds  eighteen  shillings,  received  of  him  and  Thomas  Thomas  towards  negotiating 
the  affirmation  act,  for  account  of  this  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  Haverford  Monthly  Meeting  go  to  show  that  Sew- 
ell's  "History  of  the  Quakers"  was  now  in  press,  and  that  the  yearly 
meeting  had  subscribed  for  five  hundred  copies.  Fourteen  of  these 
copies  were  taken  by  Merion  and  Radnor  meetings.  The  subscription 
for  this  work  had  been  commenced  in  1723.  In  1729  Chester  Monthly 
Meeting  adopted  the  following  minute,  which  was  much  better  calcu- 
lated to  abolish  the  slave  trade  than  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture: "This  Monthly  Meeting  directs  its  representatives  to  lay  before 
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the  Quarterly  Meeting,  that  as  they  were  by  the  discipline  prevented 
from  fetching  or  importing  negro  slaves  from  their  own  country, 
whether  it  is  not  reasonable  we  should  be  restricted  from  buying  them 
when  imported,  and  if  so  the  Quarterly  Meeting  to  lay  it  before  the 
Yearly  Meeting  for  concurrence."  Matters  of  smaller  moment  also 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  meetings  about  this  time ;  as  the  practice  of 
making  large  provisions  at  funerals,  and  the  serving  of  those  who  at- 
tended them  with  wine  and  other  liquors;  the  erection  of  tombstones, 
and  the  like.  The  Concord  Meeting  also  bore  its  testimony  against 
puttings  names  and  dates  upon  coffins  and  decided  "that  in  future  mem- 
bers should  be  dealt  with  for  such  idolatrous  practice." 

An  impostor  appeared  in  1732  among  the  meetings  composing  Hav- 
erford  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  and  successfully  passed  himself  oflf 
as  a  Quaker  preacher.  His  name  was  John  Cruise,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  he  had  left,  which  was  "without  making  satisfaction,"  that  his  true 
character  became  known.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  caution 
Friends  elsewhere  as  to  his  character.  They  eventually  received  word 
that  he  had  removed  to  North  Carolina,  to  which  place  the  committee 
were  directed  to  write,  "least  he  should  impose  upon  friends."  The 
yearly  meeting  of  Friends  in  1735  adopted  various  recommendations, 
among  which  may  be  enumerated :  Punctuality  in  the  payment  of  debts 
to  the  Crown,  and  quit-rents  to  the  proprietors ;  against  being  concerned 
in  lotteries;  against  large  provisions  at  marriages  and  burials;  against 
the  importation  of  negroes,  or  the  buying  of  them  after  being  imported ; 
against  the  frequent  use  of  drams,  and  the  use  of  strong  liquors  in  their 
families,  and  they  also  repeated  their  former  advice  in  respect  to  grave- 
stones. These  recommendations  were  generally  adopted  by  the  several 
meetings  in  various  parts,  especially  that  in  respect  to  negroes,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  effective  blow  inflicted  on  the  slave  trade. 
A  person  hailing  from  Beyruta,  near  Mount  Lebanon,  who  called  him- 
self Sheck  Sidi,  claimed  to  be  a  Christian  nobleman,  and  complained  that 
he  had  suffered  great  persecution  from  the  Turks,  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  sympathy  of  the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends,  and  also  a  contribution 
of  twenty  pistoles.  He  was  recommended  to  the  several  meetings  in 
the  counties  around  as  a  proper  object  of  charity,  and  apparently  re- 
ceived other  help.  But  evidently  did  not  inspire  entire  belief.  It  may 
be  inferred  from  a  minute  of  Darby  Meeting  that  one  of  the  modes 
affected  at  the  time  "was  the  practice  of  firing  guns  at  marriages."  As 
but  a  single  instance  of  dealing  for  this  grave  offence  is  recorded,  and 
the  defendant  in  that  case  made  the  required  acknowledgment,  it  may  be 
concluded  that,  as  a  general  rule,  this  vain  practice  prevailed  among  those 
outside  the  staid  Society  of  Friends. 
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In  the  computation  of  time  throughout  Great  Britain  and  its  depen- 
dencies up  to  December  31,  1751,  what  was  known  as  "old  style"  was 
continued  to  be  used.  The  change  to  our  present  mode  of  computation 
was  effected  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  entitled  "An  Act  for  regulating  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  and  for  correcting  the  Calendar  now  in  use." 
The  numerical  designation  of  the  months  adopted  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  which  made  March  the  first  month,  was  legalized  by  an  act 
passed  by  the  Provincial  Assembly  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  Action  by  the  yearly  meeting  of  London  was  immedi- 
ately had  on  the  subject,  which  was  adopted  by  that  of  Philadelphia ; 
and  as  this  action  explains  the  whole  subject,  including  the  numerical 
designation  of  the  months  used  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  is  worth 
giving,  as  found  in  the  records  of  the  Chester  Monthly  Meeting: 

Agreed  that  as  by  the  late  Act  of  Parliament  for  regulating  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  that  it  is  ordered  that  the  first  day  of  the  Eleventh  month  next,  shall  be 
deemed  the  first  day  of  the  year  1752,  and  that  the  month  called  January  shall  be  suc- 
cessively called  the  first  month  of  the  year,  and  not  he  month  called  March  as  hereto- 
fore hath  been  our  method  of  computing. 

That  from  and  after  the  time  above  mentioned,  the  Eleventh  month,  called  Janu- 
ary, shall  thenceforth  be  deemed  and  reckoned  the  First  Month  in  the  year,  be  so 
styled  in  all  the  records  and  writings  of  Friends,  instead  of  computing  from  the  month 
called  March  according  to  our  present  practice,  and  Friends  are  recommended  to  go 
on  with  the  names  of  the  following  months  numerically,  according  to  our  practice  from 
the  beginning,  so  that  the  months  may  be  called  and  written  as  follows: — That  Janu- 
ary be  called  and  written  the  first  month,  and  February  called  and  written  the  second 
month,  and  so  on.  All  other  methods  of  computing  and  calling  of  the  months  unavoid- 
ably leads  into  contradiction. 

And  whereas,  for  the  more  regular  computation  of  time,  the  same  act  directs  that 
in  the  month  now  called  September,  which  will  be  in  the  year  1752,  after  the  second  day 
of  the  said  month,  eleven  numerical  days  shall  be  omitted,  and  that  which  would  have 
been  the  third  day,  shall  be  reckoned  and  esteemed  the  14th  day  of  the  said  month,  and 
that  which  otherwise  would  have  been  the  fourth  day  of  the  said  month,  must  be  deemed 
the  fifteenth  and  so  on.  It  appears  likewise  necessary,  Friends  should  conform  them- 
selves to  this  direction  and  omit  the  nominal  days  accordingly. 

It  was  in  1753  that  the  French  invaded  Western  Pennsylvania  in 
pursuance  of  their  scheme  to  secure  possession  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  Though  in  a  time  of  peace  the  news  of  this  hostile  move- 
ment filled  the  country  with  uneasiness,  for  it  was  apparent  that  a  war 
was  likely  to  follow.  To  the  Quaker  people,  though  generally  out  of 
harm's  way,  the  news  of  the  invasion  was  especially  unwelcome.  From 
experience  they  had  learned  that  there  were  those  among  their  young 
men  who  would  go  out  to  battle,  and  should  they  return,  it  was  rarely 
to  enter  the  fold  from  which  they  had  strayed.  Still  the  Friends  pur- 
sued the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  regardless  of  the  storm  that  was  gath- 
ering about  them.     Their  meetings,  their  religious  missions  to  distant 
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places,  their  visitation  of  families,  and  their  formal  marriages,  were 
continued.  The  Friends  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting  even  selected  the 
period  as  the  time  to  "build  the  old  end"  of  the  Providence  meeting 
house"  with  stone,  and  to  make  other  necessary  repairs."  This  "old 
end,"  to  be  supplied  with  a  stone  structure,  was  probably  the  first 
erected  meeting  house  at  the  place  indicated. 

The  differences  between  Governor  Morris  and  the  Assembly,  in 
which  the  Quakers  still  had  the  majority,  were  constant,  and  were  not 
conducted  with  particular  moderation  despite  the  time  of  danger.  The 
Assembly  could  not  vote  money  specifically  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
and  in  providing  means  "for  the  king's  use"  they  desired  to  issue  an 
additional  amount  of  paper  money.  This  was  opposed  by  the  Governor 
under  proprietary  instructions.  Another  difficulty  arose  in  providing 
for  the  assessment  of  a  heavy  land  tax.  The  Assembly  included  the  pro- 
prietary lands  in  the  assessment  and  the  Governor  so  far  forgot  him- 
self as  to  accuse  that  body  of  having  included  these  lands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defeating  the  bill.  Notwithstanding  the  dangerous  conditions 
there  were  those  who  sought  to  excite  sedition.  For  this  offence,  John 
Costello  was  convicted  by  the  court  of  Chester  and  sentenced  to  stand 
in  the  pillory  one  hour,  on  two  successive  days,  wearing  the  insignia  of 
his  offence.  No  act  could  be  passed  by  the  Assembly  to  compel  persons 
to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  province,  or  to  organize  the  militia  for 
that  purpose,  but  the  Quakers  threw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those 
whose  scruples  did  not  prevent  them  from  performing  military  duty,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  enact  a  law  "for  the  better  ordering  and  reg- 
ulating such  as  are  willing  and  desirous  to  be  united  for  military  pur- 
poses within  this  province."  Acts  of  appropriation  moreover  continued 
to  be  passed  from  time  to  time  while  the  Quakers  maintained  their  as- 
cendancy in  the  Assembly. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  UPPER  OHIO  VALLEY  BEFORE  THE  COMING  OF  THE 

WHITE  MAN. 

No  section  of  Pennsylvania  offers  a  more  interesting  field  for  archjeo- 
logical  and  ethnological  investigation  than  does  that  part  of  the  State 
lying  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio  River.  This  "Gateway  to  the 
West,"  as  it  has  been  called  in  historical  times,  seems  to  have  been  a 
"Gateway  to  the  West"  to  the  prehistoric  peoples  who  once,  back  in  the 
dim  past,  lived  along  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  or  Allegheny  River. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  of  the  early  records  and  maps,  the 
name  Ohio  and  Allegheny,  as  well  as  other  names  of  the  stream,  were 
applied  to  the  present  Allegheny  and  Ohio  as  being  one  and  the  same 
river.  The  Monongahela  was  regarded  as  a  tributary  of  this  main 
river,  which  has  its  head  waters  in  Potter  County,  and  which  flows  into 
the  Mississippi.  The  names  given  to  this  stream  are  as  varied  as  were 
the  tribes  once  living  upon  its  shores.  It  is  most  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible at  present,  to  give  these  names  in  their  chronological  order;  just  as 
difffcult  as  it  is  to  try  to  give  the  chronological  order  of  the  occupancy 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  once  living  along  it. 

The  legend  on  Herman's  map  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  mentions 
the  Ohio  as  "the  Black  Minquaas  River."  Herman  also  states  on  this 
map  of  1670,  in  referring  to  this  unidentified  tribe,  "where  formerly 
those  Black  Minquaas  came  over  and  as  far  as  the  Delaware  to  trade, 
but  the  Sasquehana  and  the  Sinnicus  Indians  went  over  and  destroyed 
that  very  great  nation,  and  whether  that  same  river  comes  out  into  the 
Bay  of  Mexico  or  the  West  Sea  is  not  known." 

This  tribe,  which  belonged  to  the  Iroquoian  group,  has  been  the 
source  of  much  discussion.  They  were  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois  and 
the  Susquehannocks  before  1670.  Previous  to  that  time  they  traded 
with  the  Dutch  on  the  Hudson  River  and  with  the  Dutch  and  Swedes 
on  the  lower  Delaware.  Their  chief  trading,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  done  with  the  traders  on  the  Hudson  and  the  upper  Delaware. 
They  reached  these  traders  by  way  of  the  old  trail  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
upper  Delaware,  by  way  of  Lock  Haven,  Sunbury,  Wilkes-Barre,  Scran- 
ton,  crossing  the  Delaware  at  Cochecton  and  then  on  to  Esopus  and 
Kingston. 

According  to  Van  der  Donck,  they  were  called  "black,"  not  because 
they  were  dark  in  color,  but  "because  they  wear  a  black  badge  on  their 
breasts."  They  were  also  mentioned  by  Hudde,  in  1656,  as  "Black 
Indians."     In  1662  William  Beekman  informed  Director  Stuyvesant  of 
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these  facts :  "The  chiefs  informed  us  among  others,  that  they  (the 
Susquehannocks)  were  expecting  shortly  for  their  assistance  800  black 
Minquaas,  and  200  of  this  nation  had  already  come  in,  so  that  they  were 
fully  resolved  to  go  to  war  with  the  Sinnecus  next  spring  and  visit  their 
fort."     (Archives  of  Penna.,  Second  Series,  VII,  695). 

The  "Black  Minquaas"  were  evidently  living  along  the  Ohio  at  this 
time.  It  may  have  been  because  of  their  alliance  with  the  Susquehan- 
nocks, that  the  Iroquois  destroyed  them  just  previous  to  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Susquehannocks  in  1675. 

On  the  Louis  Franquelin  map  (1684),  the  river  Ohio  is  called  "Ohio 
ats  Mosopeleacipi  ats  Olighin."  The  Mosopelea  is  another  of  the  un- 
identified tribes.  In  1682  La  Salle  met  a  Mosopelea  chief  who  was 
living  among  the  Taensea,  to  which  place  he  had  gone  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  village  by  some  unknown  enemy.  On  Franquelin's  map, 
about  midway  up  the  Ohio,  there  is  the  notation,  "Mosapelea.  8  Vil. 
detruit"  (Mosopelea.  8  villages  destroyed).  These  villages,  accord- 
ing to  the  map,  are  situated  between  the  mouth  of  the  Sciota  and 
Pittsburgh. 

Van  Keulen's  map  of  New  France  (1720),  notes  the  river  as  "Riv. 
d'Ohis  apelec  Acansea  Sipu."  The  latter  name  is  the  "River  of  the 
Akansea."  Gravier  stated  in  1701  that  the  Ohio  River  was  known  to 
the  Miami  and  the  Illinois  as  "the  River  of  the  Akansea,"  as  that  people 
had  formerly  lived  upon  it. 

The  Akansea,  or  Arkansa,  was  a  Siouan  tribe,  living  in  1701  on  the 
Arkansas  River.  The  members  of  this  tribe,  who  went  down  the  Ohio 
and  then  up  the  Mississippi  were  called  Omaha,  or  those  "living  up  the 
"river,"  and  the  members  who  went  down  the  river  were  called  Kwapa, 
or  those  "living  down  the  river."  The  Osage  Indians  also  have  tradi- 
tions which  carry  them  back  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio.  Catlin. 
Dorsey,  Sibley,  and  others,  heard  this  same  tradition  from  members  of 
the  various  tribes  related  to  the  Akansea.  A  full  and  most  interesting 
account  of  these  "Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East"  is  found  in  the  monograph 
of  James  Mooney,  1894. 

The  tradition  concerning  the  Alligewe,  or  Cherokee,  and  their  occu- 
pation of  the  river  valley  is  given  in  Chapter  I  of  this  history.  The 
name  Allegheny  is  a  corruption  of  Alligewe-hanna,  or  "River  of  the 
Alligewe."  This  people  was  also  driven  out  of  the  Ohio  Valley  by  the 
Iroquois,  going  to  their  historic  habitat  in  the  South. 

The  Alligewe  may  have  been  the  first  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  occupy 
the  Ohio  Valley.  They,  like  the  Akansea,  were  driven  out  of  it  by  the 
Iroquois.  The  Akansea  occupation  may  have  been  the  last  one  of  the 
period  preceding  the  historic  occupation  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee. 
In  the  account  of  Father  Anastasius  Douay,  the  priest  who  was  with 
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La  Salle  on  his  last  expedition  down  the  Mississippi,  it  is  stated  that 
they  passed  the  mouth  of  the  "Ouabache,"  meaning  the  Ohio,  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1688.  He  says:  "The  Akansas  were  formerly  stationed 
on  the  upper  part  of  one  of  those  rivers,  but  the  Iroquois  drove  them 
out  by  cruel  wars  some  years  ago."  It  may  not  have  been  many  years 
before  that  date  (1688)  that  the  Akansea  migrated  southward.  Between 
the  time  of  their  migration  and  the  coming  of  the  Delaware  and  Shaw- 
nee from  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  entire  upper  Ohio  Valley.  The  Iroquois 
had  driven  out  of  it  all  of  the  various  tribes  which  had  occupied  it,  and 
it  was  not  until  they  gave  permission  to  the  Delawares  to  settle  in  it 
that  any  occupation  was  attempted. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  many  "Indian  mounds"  found  in 
the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  valleys,  as  well  as  in  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  erected  by  the  Alligewe,  or  the  ancestors  of  the  historic 
Cherokee.  We  know  that  they  occupied  the  region,  and  we  also  know 
that  the  Cherokee  were  mound  builders,  even  within  historical  times. 
They  seem  to  have  always  occupied  the  Allegheny  Mountain  region 
from  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see to  Alabama.  Their  name,  which  signifies  "cave  people"  would  nat- 
urally associate  them  with  a  mountain  or  hilly  country. 

The  present,  or  historic,  name  of  the  river,  the  Ohio,  is  of  Seneca 
origin,  and  was  the  name  first  given  to  the  French  explorers  and  officers 
by  the  Seneca.  In  all  of  the  early  journals  and  maps  of  these  French- 
men the  river  is  called  Ohio  or  Oyo,  which  is  translated  "La  Belle 
Riviere,"  or  "The  Beautiful  River."  In  the  "Code  of  Handsome  Lake," 
the  Seneca  prophet,  the  name  is  given  the  form  of  "Ohi-io,"  with  the 
meaning,  "River  Beautiful." 

The  Delaware  name  of  the  river  was  first  Alligewe-hanna  or  AUi- 
gewe-sipu,  and  then  Kit-hanna,  or  the  Great  River. 

On  the  map  of  Lewis  Evans  (1755),  the  Shawnee  name  is  also  given, 
"Palawa-Thepiki."  The  journal  of  Rev.  David  Jones  states  that  the 
Shawnee  call  the  river  "Pellewa  Theepee,  i.  e.  Turkey  River." 

The  various  facts  and  traditions  given  in  this  section  will  impress  the 
reader  with  the  fact  that  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio  has  always 
been,  as  it  is  at  present,  a  "Gateway  to  the  West  and  South."  Many 
tribes  of  the  aborigines  used  it  as  it  is  being  used  to-day  by  the  peoples 
of  every  race  and  clime  who  pass  through  it.  So  far  as  we  can  discover, 
the  first  white  man  to  cross  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  waters 
of  the  Delaware  to  the  Ohio,  was  Arnold  (Arnhout)  Viele,  the  Dutch 
trader  from  Albany.  He  was,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  first  white  man 
who  left  behind  him  any  record  of  his  trip  to  the  Ohio. 

Arnold   Viele,   accompanied   by   eleven   white  men   and  a  party  of 
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Mohegan  and  a  few  Shawnee,  left  Albany  in  the  autumn  of  1692  and 
spent  the  winter  of  1692-3  in  the  Shawnee  villages  on  the  lower  Ohio. 
He  did  not  return  until  the  summer  of  1694,  giving  him  ample  time  to 
descend  the  Ohio  River  and  to  make  the  journey  to  Fort  Saint  Louis 
on  the  Mississippi. 

This  trip  of  Viele  is  recorded  in  a  letter  by  Iberville,  founder  of  the 
French  colony  in  Louisiana,  to  the  French  minister,  dated  August  30, 
1699.  He  says,  in  part:  "I  am  well  aware  that  some  men,  twelve  in 
number,  and  some  Maheingans,  who  are  savages  whom  we  call  Loups, 
started  seven  years  ago  from  New  York,  in  order  to  ascend  the  River 
Andaste  (Susquehanna)  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  as  far  as  the 
River  Ohio,  which  is  said  to  join  the  River  Ouabash  (Wabash)  empty- 
ing together  into  the  Mississippi."     Hanna,  "Wilderness  Trail,"  II,  124). 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  La  Salle  ever  descended  the 
Ohio  River  from  its  head  waters,  as  is  often  stated.  La  Salle  and  other 
French  explorers  mistook  the  Wabash  River  for  the  Ohio. 

Viele  returned  in  the  summer  of  1694,  bringing  with  him  a  very  large 
party  of  Shawnee,  who  settled  above  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  at  the 
village  known  afterwards  as  Pechoquealin.  The  course  followed  by 
Viele,  both  in  going  to  the  Ohio  in  1692  and  in  returning  from  it  in  1694, 
was  in  all  probability  the  course  followed  by  the  "Black  Minquas"  in 
their  trading  trips  to  the  Hudson  River.  This  trail  followed  the 
Mamakating  Valley,  north  of  the  Shawangunk  Mountain,  and  the  valley 
along  the  Mohawk  branch  of  the  Delaware,  to  the  Minisinks,  near  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap. 

The  time  of  the  historic  occupation  of  the  upper  Ohio  Valley  by  the 
Delaware  and  Shawnee  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  as 
to  the  exact  year.  Heckewelder  says  that  about  1698  some  Shawnee  had 
settled  on  Montour's  Island,  about  six  miles  below  Pittsburgh.  It  is 
possibe  that  this  date  is  correct,  as  the  northward  migration  of  the 
Shawnee  from  the  Potomac  region  into  Pennsylvania  was  made  in  that 
years.  Opessa,  the  chief  of  the  Pequea  Clan  of  the  Shawnee,  and  a 
company  of  his  people,  settled  on  Pequea  Creek,  near  the  Conestoga, 
in  1698.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  Asswikale  (Hathawekela) 
Clan  migrated  directly  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Ohio  at  about  the 
same  time,  gomg  over  the  trail  from  the  Shawnee  lands  on  the  Potomac 
to  Oldtown,  Maryland,  and  then  by  the  trail  along  Will's  Mountain  to 
the  present  Bedford  and  then  westward  over  the  Allegheny  Path  to 
the  Ohio.  They  left  behind  them  various  names  which  belong  to  their 
passage  through  this  region,  such  as  Sewickley  Creek  (Sewikley  is  a 
corruption  of  their  clan  name  of  Asswikale).  This  name  is  scattered 
through  various  parts  of  Fayette,  Allegheny  and  Beaver  counties.  The 
Pequea  Clan  moved  northward  along  the  Susquehanna  to  New  Cum- 
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berland,  near  Harrisburg,  and  about  1726,  under  the  leadership  of  Peter 
Chartier,  commenced  their  migration  westward  to  the  Ohio,  settling  at 
Chartier's  Old  Town,  on  the  Allegheny  River.  They  did  not  remain 
long  in  this  place,  going  down  the  Ohio  to  Logstown  and  then  on  down 
to  Shawneetown,  on  the  lower  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

The  westward  migration  of  the  Delaware  commenced  soon  after 
the  landing  of  William  Penn.  The  various  land  purchases  of  the  Penns 
in  the  region  of  Philadelphia  drove  the  Delawares  northward  to  the 
"Forks  of  the  Delaware"  and  into  the  Wyoming  Valley.  From  1683 
until  1789,  when  the  "Erie  Triangle"  was  purchased,  the  last  Indian  land 
purchase  in  the  State,  the  migration  of  the  red  men  of  Pennsylvania  was 
constantly  westward.  Two  causes  led  to  this  westward  emigration,  the 
land  sales  on  the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna  and  the  unrestricted 
sale  of  rum.  From  the  time  of  Penn's  first  treaty  with  the  Indians  until 
1729  all  of  the  transactions  for  the  purchase  of  lands  in  the  province  were 
made  directly  with  the  Delawares. 

The  famous,  or  infamous,  "Walking  Purchase"  of  1737,  by  which  the 
Delawares  lost  a  part  of  the  lands  in  the  Minnisinks,  which  had  been 
the  ancestral  home  of  the  Munsee  Clan  for  many  generations,  together 
with  the  treaty  of  1736,  in  which  the  Iroquois  sold  all  of  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  Delawares,  south  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  led  directly  to 
the  alienation  of  the  Delawares  and  their  "cousins,"  the  Shawnee,  and 
caused  a  general  migration  of  both  the  Delawares  and  the  Shawnee  to 
the  Susquehanna  and  the  Ohio.  Many  of  these  tribes  went  westward 
to  the  Wyoming  Valley,  the  West  Branch,  and  to  the  Ohio. 

Among  the  first  Indian  villages  on  the  Ohio,  which  were  occupied 
after  the  commencement  of  this  westward  migration,  were  Venango, 
Kittanning,  Shannopin's  Town,  Logstown,  Sacunk,  Kuskiuski  and  other 
smaller  villages.  The  most  prominent  were  Kittanning  and  Logstown. 
The  occupation  of  these  villages  commenced  about  1726.  From  about 
that  time  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
in  1754,  these  villages  were  trading  posts,  attracting  the  Indian  traders 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Canada. 

As  the  rivalry  of  the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Great  Britain  for 
the  possession  of  the  Indian  trade  on  the  Delaware  led  to  the  struggles 
of  these  nations  for  the  conquest  of  the  Delaware,  so  the  rivalry  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  for  the  Indian  trade  on  the  Ohio  led  to  the 
struggle  of  these  two  nations  for  the  conquest  of  the  rich  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  Ohio.  There  was,  however,  another  element  of  rivalry 
entering  into  this  struggle,  making  it  more  complex  than  had  been  the 
conflict  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  From  the  very  commencement,  the 
rivalry  between  the  traders  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
chiefly  between  those  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  had  far-reaching 
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results  in  the  development  of  the  settlement  and  the  history  of  south- 
western Pennsylvania.  The  struggle  of  the  two  nations  led  to  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  two  colonies  led  to  the 
"Virginia  Boundary  Dispute,"  which  lasted  long  after  the  French  were 
driven  from  the  Ohio. 

To  rightly  understand  the  history  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  the 
main  facts  in  both  of  these  conflicts  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
After  Great  Britain  had  finally  established  her  claim  to  the  Ohio  Valley 
the  question  as  to  the  jurisdiction  over  this  valuable  territory  between 
the  rival  claimants  of  the  two  colonies  became  most  bitter.  This  ques- 
tion was  unsettled  until  years  after  Great  Britain  had  lost  her  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Ohio  Valley  and  also  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent 
by  the  birth  of  a  new  Nation. 


Pa.— 40 


CHAPTER  II. 

PENNSYLVANIA'S   ATTEMPTS   TO   WIN   THE   FRIENDSHIP 

OF  THE  OHIO  INDIANS. 

All  of  the  early  treaties  of  the  provincial  authorities  at  which  land 
purchases  were  made  from  the  Indians  were  held  with  the  Delawares, 
but  after  the  treaty  of  1736,  and  especially  after  the  treaty  at  Lancaster 
in  1744,  when  the  Iroquois  realized  that  land  had  a  real  money  value, 
and  used  the  fast  growing  influence  of  Conrad  Weiser  to  present  their 
claims  for  all  of  the  lands  in  the  province,  the  treaties  and  land  pur- 
chases were  made  directly  with  the  Iroquois. 

After  the  treaty  at  Lancaster,  1744,  the  Iroquois  chiefs  returned  to 
their  council  fire  at  Onondaga  to  talk  over  what  had  taken  place.  These 
wily  diplomats  were  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  points  which 
they  had  gained  at  this  treaty,  by  which  both  of  the  colonies  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  had  recognized  the  validity  of  their  claims  to  the 
rightful  ownership  of  the  lands  of  their  conquered  foes. 

As  a  result  of  this  condition,  which  placed  them  more  and  more  in 
the  background,  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee,  who  had  moved  to  the  Ohio 
in  great  numbers,  were  neglected  by  the  provincial  authorities  and  were 
getting  to  be  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  French  traders,  who  were  going 
among  them  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  The  proud  chiefs  of  the  Lenape, 
who  remembered  the  honor  bestowed  upon  their  tribe  by  William  Penn, 
felt  the  slight  which  had  been  given  them,  not  only  by  their  masters,  the 
Iroquois,  but  also  by  the  very  race  which  had  once  honored  them.  The 
Shawnee  and  Munsee,  because  of  the  sale  of  their  lands  along  the  Dela- 
ware, and  because  they  had  been  driven  from  place  to  place,  hated  the 
English  as  the  cause  of  all  of  their  troubles.  The  Seneca,  far  removed 
from  English  interest  and  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  French, 
were  fast  taking  sides  with  the  traders  from  Canada. 

The  Iroquois  as  a  Confederation,  hated  the  French  because  of  their 
conflict  with  Champlain,  and  at  the  same  time  realized  that  they  had  a 
rich  source  of  income  from  the  lands  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  best 
play  they  could  make  was  to  remain  neutral  in  any  discussion  or  con- 
flict which  might  arise  between  the  French  and  the  Eng^lish.  No 
doubt  Conrad  Weiser  had  much  to  do  with  impressing  the  Iroquois  with 
this  opinion. 

To  counteract  all  of  the  influences  which  were  being  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio  by  the  French  traders  and  officials,  and  to 
win  back  the  alienated  Delaware  and  Shawnee  was  a  problem  which  the 
authorities  of  the  province  realized  must  be  solved.    The  Iroquois  Con- 
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federation  had  been  appealed  to  and  urged  to  use  its  influence  to  recall 
the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  back  to  the  Susquehanna,  where  they  would 
be  away  from  the  influence  of  the  French  and  under  that  of  the  English. 
But  both  of  these  tribes  on  the  Ohio  flatly  refused  to  listen  to  either 
the  pleas  or  the  commands  of  the  Iroquois.  They  were  breaking  away, 
not  only  from  the  English  influence  but  also  from  the  control  of  the 
Iroquois. 

It  was  at  such  a  time  as  this  that  the  Provincial  Council  realized  that 
something  had  to  be  done  to  win  back  these  alienated  tribes.  Had  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania  dealt  wisely  with  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
on  the  Ohio  at  this  time  the  long  years  of  bloodshed  and  terror  on  the 
frontiers  might  have  been  avoided.  In  failing  to  keep  the  friendship  of 
the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  at  this  critical  time  the  province  made  pos- 
sible the  French  occupation  of  the  Ohio,  Braddock's  defeat,  and  the  long 
years  of  border  wars  which  followed.  The  neutrality  of  the  Iroquois 
was  worth  much,  far  more  than  was  then  known,  but  the  alienation  of 
the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  cost  the  province  an  awful  price. 

Peter  Chartier,  a  Shawnee  half-breed,  who  had  lived  with  the  Shawnee 
on  the  Potomac  and  also  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  who  had  led  a  party 
of  them  to  the  Ohio,  tried  to  persuade  the  Shawnee  to  leave  the  upper 
Ohio  and  to  get  nearer  the  French  posts  on  the  Mississippi.  A  number 
of  the  warriors  of  this  tribe  went  with  him  against  the  orders  of  the 
Iroquois.  The  news  of  this  matter  reached  the  Council  at  Onondaga, 
and  Scarouady,  an  Oneida  chief,  was  appointed  to  have  charge  of  all 
matters  on  the  Ohio,  relating  to  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware.  The  title 
of  "Half  King"  was  given  by  the  English  to  Scarouady  and  his  successor. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  wise  and  friendly  Oneida  chief  many  of  the 
Shawnee  who  had  gone  down  the  Ohio  with  Chartier  returned  and 
sought  forgiveness  for  what  they  had  done.  One  of  their  chiefs,  who 
had  heard  the  rebuke  which  was  administered  to  his  tribe  at  Lancaster  in 
1744,  said :  "We  have  been  a  foolish  people,  and  have  acted  wrong,  altho 
the  sun  shone  bright  and  showed  us  very  clearly  what  was  our  duty. 
We  are  sorry  for  what  we  have  done,  and  promise  better  behaviour  in 
the  future."  He  then  presented  the  copy  of  the  treaty  which  had  been 
made  with  William  Penn  in  1701,  and  which  had  been  renewed  in  1739, 
and  asked  the  proprietor  and  the  Governor  to  sign  it  afresh,  in  order  that 
"all  our  former  crimes  may  be  buried  and  entirely  forgot."  Then  was 
the  time  to  have  forgiven  and  won  back  the  friendship  of  the  Shawnee 
and  that  of  the  Delaware.  But  this  plea  for  forgiveness  was  refused  and 
the  treaty  was  not  signed.  The  other  tribes  present  at  this  conference 
at  Lancaster  in  1748  received  presents,  and  the  Iroquois  were  more 
pleased  than  ever  to  see  the  proud  Shawnee  on  their  knees  before  the 
English.     There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  Conrad  Weiser  was 
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back  of  this  treatment  of  the  Shawnee.  He  was  at  heart  unfriendly 
to  the  tribe.  He  was  an  Iroquois  by  adoption  and  always  used  his 
influence  on  their  behalf.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  however,  that  the 
friendship  of  the  Iroquois  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Eng- 
lish settlements  in  the  province,  if  not  on  the  Continent.  The  friend- 
ship of  the  Iroquois  Confederation  had  to  be  preserved  at  all  hazards. 
But,  in  order  to  preserve  this  most  necessary  friendship,  it  was  not  nec- 
essary to  lose  that  of  the  Shawnee  and  with  it  the  friendship  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Algonquian  tribes  of  Ohio  and  the  Northwest.  In 
1748  the  Shawnee  could  have  easily  been  held  under  English  control.  If 
this  had  been  done,  it  is  doubtful  if  France  could  ever  have  gained  a 
foothold  on  the  Ohio.  It  certainly  would  have  prevented  the  fearful 
defeat  of  General  Braddock  in  1755,  and  the  darkest  period  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's history  which  followed  this  disaster.  The  efifect  of  this  treatment 
of  the  Shawnee  at  Lancaster,  in  1748,  was  felt  in  many  a  white  settle- 
ment along  the  frontiers  in  the  years  that  followed.  Many  a  Shawnee 
warrior  yelled  his  wild  "death-hallo"  on  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
many  a  log  cabin  was  left  a  smouldering  ruin  because  of  the  blunders 
which  were  made  at  Lancaster  in  1748.  Walton  has  well  said  (in  his 
"Conrad  Weiser  and  the  Indian  Policy  of  Colonial  Pennsylvania,"  page 
127).  "In  this  affair  Conrad  Weiser  again  permitted  seed  to  be  sown 
which  in  a  few  years  led  the  Shawnee  into  a  French  alliance  and  steeped 
Western  Pennsylvania  in  blood." 

After  the  Lancaster  Treaty  of  1744  the  English  traders  along  the 
Ohio  became  more  and  more  numerous  and  venturesome.  Their  ponies 
crossed  the  mountains,  by  the  winding  Indian  trails,  laden  with  all  sorts 
of  merchandise  and  the  ever-asked  for  rum.  Their  canoes  floated  down 
the  Ohio  and  were  paddled  up  its  various  tributaries  to  the  many 
Indian  villages  where  trading  posts  had  been  established  Here  these 
traders  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia  came  into  competi- 
tion with  the  French  traders  from  Canada.  They  offered  their  goods  to 
the  Indians  at  better  prices,  and  gave  them  more  for  their  furs  and 
peltries  than  did  the  French,  who  had  run  down  the  price  of  furs  and 
peltries  until  the  Indians  became  enraged.  One  day  a  French  trader 
offered  an  Indian  a  charge  of  powder  and  a  bullet  for  a  beaver  skin. 
The  Indian  sank  his  tomahawk  in  his  skull  and  walked  away  with  his 
scalp.  A  number  of  French  traders  were  killed  and  scalped  by  the  dis- 
gusted Indians  in  1744.  The  scalp  of  one  of  these  traders  was  sent  with 
a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  promise  of  more 
scalps.  This  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  George  Croghan,  who  wrote  a 
letter  and  enclosed  it  with  the  scalp  in  a  package  which  was  sent  to  the 
Governor.  The  package  never  got  beyond  Thomas  McGee's,  a  trader 
who  lived  on  the  Susquehanna.     Here  Conrad  Weiser  saw  the  scalp  and 
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heard  of  its  history  from  the  Indians  who  were  carrying  it.  He  was 
urged  to  send  it  and  the  letter  to  the  Governor,  but  refused  to  do  so,  say- 
ing that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  but  simply 
with  those  of  the  Six  Nations.  In  his  letter  concerning  the  matter  he 
says :  "I  told  him  that  I  had  been  concerned  in  Indian  affairs  these  many 
years,  but  that  I  never  knew  that  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania  had 
given  the  hatchet,  or  employed  anybody  to  kill  Frenchmen,  and  there- 
fore, I  could  not  receive  the  scalp,  and  as  I  was  well  informed  that  the 
scalp  had  been  taken  in  time  of  peace,  I  could  in  no  way  receive  it ;  all 
white  people  would  look  upon  such  action  with  contempt."  (Colonial 
Records  of  Penna.,  V,  138). 

During  these  times  when  the  relative  claims  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish were  being  presented  by  the  representative  traders  on  the  Ohio, 
the  provincial  authorities  were  aroused  to  action  by  a  letter  which  was 
received  from  George  Crcrjhan,  the  best  known  and  the  most  informed 
English  trader  of  the  period.  Croghan  says  in  this  letter,  in  which  he  is 
urging  that  a  present  be  sent  to  these  western  Indians,  "If  they  don't  get 
it,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  by  the  best  accounts  I  can  get,  that  they  will 
turn  to  the  French,  who  will  be  willing  to  make  up  with  them  again. 
So,  if  there  be  no  provision  made  to  send  them  a  present  by  some  of 
the  traders  directly,  send  me  an  account  by  the  first  opportunity,  for,  if 
there  is  nothing  sent,  I  will  not  send  out  any  goods  or  men  this  year  for 
fear  of  Danger"     (Colonial  Records,  V,  119). 

This  letter  of  Croghan's  was  shown  to  Conrad  Weiser,  who  agreed 
with  the  suggestion  made  and  said  that  a  suitable  man  should  be  found 
to  take  the  present  to  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio  and  along  Lake  Erie. 
After  some  discussion  by  the  Provincial  Council  it  was  decided  to  send 
the  present  if  a  suitable  man  should  be  found  to  take  it.  Conrad  Weiser,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Council,  strongly  recommended  that  George  Croghan  be  sent. 
He  says  in  this  letter :  "I  think  that  George  Croghan  is  fit  to  perform  it. 
I  always  took  him  for  an  honest  man,  and  have  as  yet  no  reason  to  think 
otherwise  of  him."  This  letter  shows  Weiser's  real  appreciation  of  Cro- 
ghan, and  also  his  own  largeness  of  heart,  in  his  judgment  of  the  one 
only  rival  he  had  in  the  field  of  Indian  affairs  during  his  whole  life. 
(Colonial  Records,  V,  212.     Archives  of  Penna.,  First  Series,  I,  762). 

In  November  Weiser,  who  had  been  thinking  the  whole  matter  over, 
decided  that  the  most  important  place  for  Pennsylvania  to  make  the 
attempt  to  regain  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  was  not  on  Lake  Erie, 
but  on  the  upper  Ohio. 

"In  this  conclusion  Weiser's  keen  insight  into  the  future  marks  him 
as  the  only  man  outside  of  the  French,  up  to  that  time,  who  grasped  the 
fact  that  the  Ohio  basin  would  be  the  seat  of  the  future  great  struggle 
between  the  French  and  the  English.     (Walton,  "Conrad  Weiser,"  168). 
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Might  it  not  be  just  as  truly  said  that  in  selecting  the  forks  of  the  Ohio, 
rather  than  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  for  the  scene  of  this  first  mission 
of  the  English  to  the  western  Indians,  that  Weiser,  to  a  great  extent, 
selected  the  stage  on  which  the  great  events  in  the  drama  of  the  period 
were  to  be  enacted.  Conrad  Weiser  selected  the  battle  ground  for  the 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  "La  Belle  Riviere." 

Within  a  short  time  after  the  receipt  of  Weiser's  letter,  word  was 
received  from  Croghan  that  his  wagon  was  in  Philadelphia,  waiting  to 
carry  the  goods  to  the  Ohio.  The  Council  decided  that  as  no  suitable 
man  had  been  found  to  go  with  him,  the  goods  should  be  taken  to 
Harris'  Ferry  and  held  there  until  some  arrangement  could  be  made  for 
sending  them  to  the  Indians. 

While  these  preparations  were  being  made  a  number  of  Indians 
stopped  at  Lancaster  and  saw  Weiser,  whom  they  told  that  they  were 
from  the  Ohio  and  were  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia,  to  hold  a  council 
with  the  authorities  of  the  province.  On  the  13th  of  November,  1747, 
these  ten  Indians,  accompanied  by  Weiser,  came  before  the  Provincial 
Council  at  Philadelphia.  Their  speaker  stated  that  they  were  then 
living  on  the  Ohio,  although  they  belonged  to  the  Six  Nations ;  that  the 
old  men  at  Onondaga  were  anxious  for  them  to  remain  neutral,  but  that 
the  young  warriors  were  "resolved  to  take  up  the  English  Hatchet 
against  the  will  of  their  old  People,  and  to  lay  their  old  People  aside  as 
of  no  use  but  in  time  of  peace."     (Colonial  Records,  V,  146). 

After  Weiser  had  gotten  all  of  the  information  possible  from  these 
Indians,  in  a  private  conference  with  them,  he  came  before  the  Provin- 
cial Council,  where  he  gave  his  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done.  He 
said  that  he  thought  Providence  had  "furnished  this  Province  with  a  fine 
opportunity  of  making  all  of  the  Indians  about  the  Lakes  their  Friends, 
and  warm  Friends,  too."  He  advised  that  presents  be  given  to  the 
Indians  who  were  present,  as  a  "Salutation  Present,"  with  the  promise  of 
a  larger  one  during  the  summer. 

The  president  of  the  Council,  Anthony  Palmer,  then  called  in  the 
Indians,  to  whom  he  made  a  "speech,"  in  which  he  informed  them  that  a 
present  of  goods  awaited  them  at  Harris'  Ferry,  to  which  place  Conrad 
Weiser  would  accompany  them  to  see  that  the  goods  were  given  to 
them.  (A  list  of  the  goods  in  this  present  is  found  in  the  Colonial 
Records  of  Penna.,  V,  151). 

On  November  28,  Weiser  wrote  a  letter  from  Paxtang,  near  Harris- 
burg,  to  Richard  Peters,  in  which  he  informed  him  that  he  had  that  day 
delivered  the  presents  to  the  Indians,  who  had  urged  him  to  be  sure  to 
send  the  other  present  promised  as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  and 
to  send  some  one  in  advance  in  order  that  the  Indians  might  be  gathered 
together  to  receive  them  when  they  arrived. 
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Weiser  said  in  his  letter :  "They  spoke  to  me  and  to  George  Croghan, 
who  must  be  my  guide.  I  made  answer  that  nothing  should  be  wanting 
that  I  could  do,  and  if  I  was  alive  and  well  I  hoped  to  see  them  in  their 
Country  next  Spring  before  the  Grass  comes  out,  or  at  farthest  when 
they  begin  to  plant  their  corn."     (Colonial  Records,  V,  167). 

The  Assembly,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  January  9,  1748,  sent 
a  message  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Assembly  approved  of  the 
present  which  had  been  made  to  the  Ohio  Indians,  and  also  of  the  larger 
present  to  be  sent  in  the  spring.  The  strong  Quaker  element  in  the 
Assembly,  however,  was  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  encourage  these 
Indians  to  engage  in  war,  and  consequently  urged  "that  they  will  do 
well  to  have  due  regard  to  the  opinion  of  their  old  and  experienced  Men, 
whose  Advice,  from  the  account  they  give  seems  to  have  been  laid  aside ; 
most  of  Us  are  sensible  Men  of  Peaceable  Principles,  and  the  Presents 
we  gave  (and  those  formerly  given  on  behalf  of  this  Government,  so  far 
as  we  understand)  were  to  supply  them  with  the  Necessaries  towards 
acquiring  a  Livelihood  and  to  cultivate  the  Friendship  between  Us,  and 
not  to  encourage  their  entering  into  War." 

Governor  Palmer  then  sent  letters  to  the  Governors  of  the  colonies 
of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  in  which  he  invited  them  to 
join  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  in  sending  presents  to  the  Indians  on 
the  Ohio.  As  there  had  been  much  complaint  concerning  the  sale  of 
rum  to  these  Indians,  by  the  traders,  the  Governor  gave  instructions  to 
the  Council  to  prepare  a  proclamation  against  carrying  rum  into  the 
Indian  country,  and  to  have  Weiser  take  it,  under  the  great  seal  of  the 
Commonwealth,  to  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  when  he  went  to  meet  them 
in  the  spring  (a  copy  of  this  proclamation  is  recorded  in  the  Colonial 
Records,  V,  194). 

All  of  the  arrangements  were  made  for  buying  the  presents  for  the 
Ohio  Indians  and  for  sending  them  by  Weiser  when  the  spring  would 
open,  when  a  new  difficulty  arose.  Shikellamy,  the  Oneida  chief,  who 
represented  the  Iroquois  on  the  Susquehanna,  with  headquarters  at 
Shamokin  (Sunbury),  visited  Weiser  at  his  request.  Weiser  said  in  a 
letter  to  Richard  Peters  that  he  had  sent  for  Shikellamy  in  order  to  con- 
sult with  him  about  his  visit  to  the  Ohio  and  to  hear  what  was  going 
on  among  the  Indians  on  the  Susquehanna. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Weiser  had  been  thinking  matters  over 
after  his  trip  to  the  Council  at  Philadelphia,  and  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  might  be  more  to  the  mission  to  the  Ohio  than  he  had 
at  first  thought,  and  that  this  mission  might  in  some  way  influence  his 
relations  with  the  Iroquois.  So.  in  order  to  find  out  just  what  might  be 
the  reaction  upon  the  Iroquois,  he  placed  the  whole  matter  before  his  old 
friend,  the  Iroquois  deputy.     Shikellamy,  who  was  a  wise  diplomat,  at 
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once  saw  that  this  mission  to  the  Ohio  would  put  the  Delaware  and 
Shawnee  upon  an  entirely  friendly  basis  so  far  as  their  relations  with 
the  province  were  concerned,  and  that  it  might  also  weaken  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  Iroquois  over  them,  and,  anyhow,  why  give  the 
presents  to  these  subject  tribes,  why  not  give  them  to  the  Iroquois?  So 
he  told  Weiser  that  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio  "were  altogether  subject  to 
the  Six  Nations,"  and  could  not  declare  war  or  do  anything  else  without 
permission  of  the  Iroquois.  And,  as  an  additional  reason  for  Weiser 
not  going  upon  this  trip,  he  told  him  that  the  Six  Nations,  at  a  council 
at  Onondaga,  had  decided  to  send  some  of  their  chiefs  to  Philadelphia 
during  the  spring  for  a  conference  with  the  Provincial  Council  concern- 
ing the  Delaware  Indians  and  their  deceased  "King,"  AUumapees  (also 
called  Sassounan),  and  that  Weiser,  as  the  official  interpreter  of  the  Six 
Nations,  would  have  to  be  present. 

When  this  information  was  received  by  the  Provincial  Council  the 
other  letters  of  Weiser  were  compared  with  this  one,  and,  as  "there  ap- 
peared to  be  some  inconsistency  between  them  and  this  present  letter," 
the  members  of  the  Council  were  of  the  opinion  that  Weiser  and  Shikel- 
lamy  should  both  appear  before  them  to  explain  matters.  Weiser  was 
also  instructed  to  tell  George  Croghan  that  if  his  affairs  would  not  per- 
mit of  his  waiting  for  Weiser's  return  from  Philadelphia,  that  he  was  to 
go  on  to  the  Ohio  at  once.  (Letters  of  the  Council  to  Weiser  and  Crog- 
han, Colonial  Records,  V,  213-14). 

On  April  11  Weiser,  with  Shikellamy  and  his  son,  appeared  before 
the  Council  and  made  the  same  statements  as  had  been  contained  in 
Weiser's  letters.  Shikellamy  asked  that  Weiser's  trip  to  the  Ohio  be 
delayed  until  after  the  deputies  of  the  Six  Nations  had  made  their  visit 
to  Philadelphia.  After  considering  the  entire  situation  the  Council  re- 
solved to  postpone  Weiser's  journey  to  the  Ohio  until  after  the  pro- 
posed visit  of  the  Iroquois  deputies. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  members  of  the  Provincial  Council  became 
thoroughly  aroused  to  the  need  of  getting  immediate  control  of  the  trade 
on  the  Ohio.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  alliance  with  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  Matters  were  taking  on  a  very  active  form  in  that 
region,  and,  while  the  good  Quaker  element  in  the  Assembly  was  op- 
posed to  anything  which  might  lead  these  Indians  to  "take  up  the 
hatchet,"  they  were  just  as  strongly  in  favor  of  doing  anything  to  gain 
the  rich  trade  in  furs  and  peltries,  which  was  now  fast  slipping  out  of 
their  hands.  The  French  were  becoming  thoroughly  awake  to  the 
realization  of  the  value  of  this  trade  on  the  Ohio.  In  order  to  hold  the 
trade  of  the  Western  Indians,  even  to  the  Mississippi,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  hold  the  trade  of  the  upper  Ohio.  But,  of  far  greater  im- 
portance, it  was  necessary  to  establish  the  claim  of  France  to  the  rich 
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region  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  before  the  British  should  gain 
a  foothold  in  it.  The  crucial  moment  had  arrived.  The  Provincial 
Council,  the  Governors  of  the  colonies  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  most  of  all,  the  French  Government  in  Canada,  all  realized 
that  the  time  for  action  had  come.  The  Iroquois  Confederation  also  saw 
that  a  new  day  was  about  to  break  over  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and 
that  the  closing  of  this  day  might  bring  with  it  the  close  of  the  dominant 
power  of  the  "Long  House." 

At  such  a  time  as  this  it  was  rank  folly  to  go  on  listening  to  all  of 
the  objections  of  Shikellamy  and  all  of  the  excuses  of  Weiser.  It  was 
resolved,  therefore,  to  get  around  the  matter,  to  keep  Weiser  in  Phila- 
delphia for  the  conference  with  the  Iroquois,  and  to  send  George  Crog- 
han  to  the  Ohio  at  once,  with  a  present  for  the  Indians,  and  with  the 
promise  that  Weiser  would  follow  with  a  larger  present  after  the  council 
with  the  Six  Nations  had  ended. 

George  Croghan  departed  for  the  Ohio  in  the  month  of  April,  1748, 
and  upon  the  28th  of  the  month  he  held  a  council  with  the  Indians  at 
Logstown.  In  his  "Narrative"  of  this  meeting  he  gives  the  "speeches" 
made  by  himself  and  by  the  Indians.     (Colonial  Records,  V,  287-289). 

One  of  the  interesting  facts  stated  by  the  Indians  at  this  time  was 
"that  there  is  750  Men  of  us  of  the  Six  Nations  settled  here  on  Ohio  & 
able  to  go  to  War,  exclusive  of  other  Nations  which  make  up  as  many 
more,  and  all  we  wait  for  is  for  our  Brothers  the  English  to  tell  us  where 
&  when  we  shall  go."     (Colonial  Records,  V,  289). 

While  the  mission  of  Conrad  Weiser  later  in  the  summer  is  usually 
referred  to  as  the  "first  official  mission  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  the 
Indians  on  the  Ohio,"  this  mission  of  George  Croghan  was  in  reality  the 
"first  official  mission"  to  these  Indians.  Croghan,  in  his  address  to  the 
Indians  at  Logstown,  stated  that  he  had  been  "sent  here  by  the  Honour- 
able, the  President  &  Council  of  Philadelphia  to  return  to  You  thanks 
for  the  French  Sculp  You  sent  down  last  Spring  .  .  .  and  to  acquaint 
You  that  their  Honours  have  provided  a  large  Present  of  Goods  for  all 
their  Brethren  that  are  Settled  in  and  about  Ohio ;  &  they  have  sent 
You  by  me  this  Present  of  Powder,  Lead,  Vermillion,  Knives,  &  Flints, 
to  supply  You  to  kill  Meat  for  your  Families  till  the  rest  of  the  Goods 
can  be  brought  up,  which  are  to  be  brought  by  Conrad  Weiser,  Esqr., 
and  will  be  here  at  your  Towns  by  the  first  of  August  next."  He  also 
read  the  proclamation  concerning  the  sale  of  rum,  which  was  forbidden, 
and  gave  directions  "that  you  may  stave  the  Casks  containing  such 
Liquors  and  likewise  make  information  of  the  Trader's  Names,  that  they 
may  be  prosecuted  as  the  Law  directs." 

This  proclamation  of  1748,  concerning  "bootlegging,"  was  the  first 
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official  one  of  the  sort  ever  issued  by  Pennsylvania  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania.    As  such,  it  has  a  great  interest  in  present  conditions. 

The  account  of  George  Croghan  for  the  total  amount  of  money  due 
him  by  the  province  for  buying  and  taking  this  present  to  the  Ohio,  with 
an  inventory  of  the  goods,  is  of  interest.  To  transport  the  goods,  Crog- 
han hired  two  men  and  twelve  horses,  and  for  the  "carriage"  of  them 
from  Philadelphia  "to  my  Place,"  near  Silver's  Spring,  in  the  Cumber- 
land Valley,  to  the  Ohio,  he  charged  fifty  pounds.  The  total  amount 
due  him  for  this  present  of  goods,  service  and  transportation  was  two 
hunded  and  twenty-four  pounds  five  shillings.     (Colonial  Records,  V, 

294-295)- 

The  author  has  gone  into  these  preliminary  matters  relating  to  the 
efiforts  of  Pennsylvania  to  win  back  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio  somewhat 
at  length,  as  an  understanding  of  these  matters  is  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  vitally  important  events  to  which  they  led. 


CHAPTER  III. 
LOGSTOWN  ON  THE  OHIO— TREATY  AT  LANCASTER,  1748. 

Logstown,  on  the  Ohio,  was,  in  every  respect,  the  most  historic 
Indian  village  on  the  upper  Ohio  Valley  from  1747  until  1754,  and,  even 
after  that  time,  it  was  one  of  the  most  historic  sites  on  the  Ohio.  It 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  development  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
and  the  relations  of  the  successors  of  William  Penn  to  the  Indians  that 
Shackamaxon  bears  to  the  Delaware  and  Penn's  treaties  with  the 
Lenape.  But,  unlike  the  early  history  of  Shackamoxon,  the  early  his- 
tory of  Logstown  is  founded  upon  official  documents.  The  treaties 
which  were  held  here  are  recorded  in  the  Archives  of  the  State  or  in  the 
Archives  of  the  French  Government  of  Canada.  And  yet,  historic  as 
this  place  is,  few  readers  outside  of  Western  Pennsylvania  know  little 
about  it,  or  its  exact  situation. 

It  is  one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  only,  Indian  village  of  prominence  in 
the  province  which  is  known  by  an  English  rather  than  an  Indian  name. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  in  doubt.  Some  writers  state  that  it  was  due 
to  the  log  houses  which  the  French  built  for  the  Indians,  after  they 
came  to  the  Ohio.  But,  this  can  hardly  be  possible  because  the  name 
is  recorded  in  the  Colonial  Records  and  Archives  before  the  year  1749, 
when  the  French  first  came  to  the  upper  Ohio.  The  author  thinks  that 
the  name  is  probably  a  descriptive  one,  due  to  the  great  quantities  of 
logs  and  other  driftwood  which  were  deposited  along  the  shores  of  the 
Ohio  in  that  region  after  a  flood  in  the  river.  This  fact  is  still  true.  The 
author  noticed  great  quantities  of  logs  along  the  shore  of  the  Ohio  near 
this  place  last  month.  The  Indians  may  have  gathered  up  these  logs 
and  built  huts  for  themselves,  or  the  early  traders  may  have  done  so 
in  the  building  of  their  trading  houses,  which  we  know  they  had  at  this 
place  at  an  early  day.  Or,  there  may  have  been  an  Indian  whose  name 
was  translated  "the  Log,"  who  gave  his  name  to  the  place,  which  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  "The  Log's  Town"  in  the  early  records.  The 
author,  however,  has  hunted  in  vain  for  an  Indian  having  such  a  name. 
The  French  name  for  the  place  was  "Chiningue."  Father  Bonnecamp, 
who  was  with  Celoron  de  Bienville  in  1749,  says,  in  his  journal  of  this 
expedition :  "We  call  it  Chiningue,  from  its  vicinity  to  a  river  of  that 
name"  (referring  to  the  Beaver  River). 

Logstown  was  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  on  a  rich  and 
fertile  river  terrace,  about  eighteen  miles  below  the  "forks  of  the  Ohio," 
where  now  stands  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  The  Economite  Society 
settled   at  this  place  in   1824,  after  which  it  was  known  as  Economy. 
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The  entire  sweep  of  the  beautiful  Ohio  Valley  at  this  place  is  now  cov- 
ered with  great  steel  plants,  and  the  site  of  Logstown,  with  the  exception 
of  the  main  buildings  of  the  old  Economite  Society,  is  now  covered  by 
the  large  town  of  Ambridge — this  name  being  a  short  compound  of  the 
name  of  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

During  the  recent  centennial  celebration  of  the  Economite  Society, 
a  monument  was  erected  at  "French  Point,"  where,  under  the  spreading 
limbs  of  a  large  oak  tree,  the  Economites  spent  their  first  night  in  1824. 
May  not  this  old  oak  tree  have  been  the  one  near  which  the  first  Indian 
treaty  on  the  Ohio  was  held  by  George  Croghan  and  Conrad  Weiser 
in  1748?  It  was  the  site  where  the  French  held  their  council  with  the 
Indians  in  1749,  which  was  the  same  as  that  where  Weiser  had  held 
his  council  the  year  before.  The  huge  oak  tree  must  have  been  a  wit- 
ness of  all  of  these  historic  gatherings,  one  of  which  we  know  took  place 
under  its  limbs. 

Logstown  came  into  prominence  as  an  Indian  village  and  trading 
point  soon  after  the  migration  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  to  Ohio.  It 
attracted,  not  only  the  Indians  of  the  upper  Ohio  Valley,  but  also  of  the 
region  westward  to  the  Wyandot  and  Miami  country.  The  traders  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  the  French  traders 
from  Canada  were  attracted  by  the  rich  trade  in  furs  and  peltries  which 
all  of  these  Indians  brought  to  Logstown,  which  for  ten  years  was  the 
central  trading  post  on  the  upper  Ohio.  When  George  Croghan  was 
there  in  the  early  summer  of  1748  there  were  about  1,200  Indians  who 
received  preseiits. 

After  the  conference  at  Logstown,  a  number  of  Indians  who  had 
attended  it  went  on  to  Lancaster  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  respects 
to  and  of  holding  a  council  with  the  authorities  of  the  province.  On 
July  14,  Weiser  wrote  to  Richard  Peters,  from  Lancaster,  informing  him 
that  these  Indians  were  on  their  way  from  Harris'  Ferry  to  Lancaster, 
and  that  they  desired  some  of  the  members  of  the  Provincial  Council  to 
meet  them  at  Lancaster,  "they  being  very  weary  of  their  Journey,  and 
almost  starflFed  for  want  of  provisions,  and  that  they  are  affaired  that 
the  City  of  Philadelphia  is  sikly."  The  Council  had  been  notified  that 
these  Indians  were  on  their  way  from  Logstown  and  had  sent  Andrew 
Montour,  whom  Weiser  had  introduced  to  them  as  "a  Person  who  might 
be  of  Service  to  the  Province  in  quality  of  an  Indian  interpreter  &  Mes- 
senger," to  Harris'  Ferry  to  meet  them,  and  if  possible,  to  persuade  them 
to  go  on  to  Philadelphia.  (Colonial  Records,  V,  290;  Archives  of 
Penna.,  II,  9). 

The  Treaty  at  Lancaster — Andrew  Montour  had  met  these  Indians 
and  had  found  out  that  for  the  reasons  stated  they  would  not  go  to  Phila- 
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delphia,  but  desired  that  the  council  be  held  at  Lancaster.  After  much 
deliberation  the  Council  of  the  province  appointed  Thomas  Hopkinson, 
William  Logan,  Benjamin  Shoemaker  and  Joseph  Turner  as  commis- 
sioners to  go  to  Lancaster  to  treat  with  these  Indians. 

On  July  16,  1748,  the  commission  and  instructions  for  this  delega- 
tion were  issued.  The  commission  is  issued  in  the  name  of  "George  the 
Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France  &  Ireland,  King, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  so  forth.  To  our  Trusty  and  beloved  Shoe- 
maker," etc.  (Colonial  Records,  V,  299).  Both  the  commission  and  the 
instructions  to  it  are  worthy  of  reading,  as  these  documents  show  the 
different  attitude  of  the  Provincial  Council  to  the  Shawnee  and  Iroquois. 
At  every  step  in  the  development  of  the  Indian  policy  at  this  time,  the 
proud  warriors  of  the  Shawnee  are  dealt  with  as  offenders  to  be  punished, 
rather  than  as  brave  men  whose  friendship  is  sought.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Iroquois  are  always  made  to  feel  their  importance.  Such  a 
method  of  dealing  with  the  Shawnee  was  not  solving  the  Indian  problem, 
as  the  warriors  of  this  tribe  were  as  proud  as  were  the  warriors  of  the 
Iroquois,  but  rather  complicating  it  in  every  way.  The  Delaware  felt 
that  they  had  been  unjustly  deal  with  and  the  Shawnee  had  almost  un- 
limited power  with  the  tribe,  so  that  an  alliance  of  these  two  strong 
tribes  with  each  other  was  made  more  and  more  certain. 

While  these  preparations  for  the  treaty  at  Lancaster  were  under 
way,  a  new  complication  arose.  Governor  Palmer  received  a  letter  from 
Governor  Glen,  of  South  Carolina,  in  which  he  informed  him  of  the 
difificulties  which  had  arisen  because  of  the  wars  of  the  northern  Indians 
with  those  of  the  South.  The  Indians  which  surrounded  the  frontier 
settlements  of  the  southern  colonies,  consisting  of  the  Cherokee,  Creek, 
Catawba  and  Chockta  tribes,  had  been  brought  into  friendly  relations 
with  the  white  settlers.  But  the  northern  Indians,  chiefly  the  Iroquois, 
were  engaged  in  a  relentless  warfare  with  these  southern  Indians, 
especially  the  Cherokee  and  Catawba.  In  the  forays  of  the  northern 
Indians  not  only  were  the  settlers  along  the  trails  bothered,  but  the 
people  living  on  the  southern  frontier  were  involved  in  the  fights  and 
were  sometimes  carried  into  captivity  by  the  northern  Indians.  Such 
a  case  had  happened  on  the  frontiers  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor was  anxious  that  the  raids  should  stop  and  the  captives  be  returned. 
The  Governor  of  South  Carolina  said:  "I  must,  therefore,  earnestly  desire 
that  You  will  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  several  Indians  in  Amity  with 
your  Government  not  to  come  to  War  against  them,  nor  to  join  the 
French  and  their  Indians  in  their  Incursions  upon  these  People,  as  I 
am  informed  they  have  done." 

Governor  Palmer  then  issued  a  letter  of  additional  instructions  to 
Conrad  Weiser  bearing  upon  this  subject,  which  he  was  to  bring  up 
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for  consideration  when  he  should  hold  the  council  with  the  Indians  at 
Logstown.     (Colonial  Records,  V,  304). 

On  Tuesday,  July  19,  1748,  the  treaty  with  the  Indians  was  held  at 
the  court  house  at  Lancaster.  There  were  present,  besides  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Governor,  Conrad  Weiser,  who  was  to  act  as 
interpreter  for  the  Six  Nations ;  Andrew  Montour,  who  was  to  serve  in 
the  same  capacity  for  the  Shawnee  and  Miami ;  the  magistrates  of  Lan- 
caster County,  and  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Fifty-five 
Indians,  representing  the  Six  Nations,  the  Shawnee,  the  Delaware,  the 
Miami  and  the  Nanticoke  tribes,  were  present.  Of  these  eighteen  were 
from  the  Ohio  region.  Scarouady,  the  Iroquois  deputy  on  the  Ohio, 
was  to  have  been  present,  but  was  unable  to  attend  on  account  of  a  fall. 
By  his  request  Andrew  Montour  acted  in  his  place.  Montour  opened 
the  treaty  on  the  second  day  of  the  gathering,  with  an  address  in  which 
he  outlined  the  various  matters  relating  to  the  Miami. 

The  vital  part  of  the  address,  and  of  the  Council,  had  reference  to 
the  Shawnee.  He  said :  "Brethren  ;  We  beg  leave  before  we  conclude  to 
become  Intercessors  for  the  Shawonese,  who  have  given  you  just  Cause  of 
Complaint.  They  have  told  us  that  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  sent 
a  Letter  some  Years  ago  requiring  them  to  come  down,  but  being  con- 
scious that  they  had  acted  wrong,  they  had  delayed  hitherto  to  do  it,  & 
have  taken  this  opportunity  of  our  coming  to  make  use  of  us,  desiring  us 
to  ask  that  for  them  which  they  dare  not  ask  for  themselves :  that  is  that 
they  may  be  again  received  into  favour,  they  having  owned  their  fault, 
and  given  us  the  strongest  assurances  of  their  better  behaviour  for  the 
future.  Forgive  us,  therefore,  if  we  entreat  you  wou'd  be  pleased  to 
drop  your  resentment,  and  however  they  behav'd  hitherto,  we  hope  a 
sense  of  your  goodness  will  prevail  with  them  to  become  good  & 
faithful  Allies  for  the  future." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  and  commissioners  on  July  21,  Weiser 
was  sent  to  have  a  talk  with  Scarouady  concerning  the  Shawnee  situ- 
ation. Weiser  held  this  conversation  in  the  presence  of  Montour.  He 
was  told  that  the  Shawnee  chiefs  on  the  Ohio  confessed  their  fault  in 
having  been  led  away  by  Peter  Chartier  and  in  listening  to  the  promises 
and  asked  to  be  forgiven  and  restored  to  favor.  In  order  to  present  this 
plea  for  the  Shawnee,  three  of  their  leading  chiefs  had  come  to  Lan- 
caster, among  them  Kekewatcheky,  the  old  "King,"  who  had  always 
been  friendly  to  the  English.  He  had  formerly  lived  on  the  Susque- 
hanna at  Wyoming,  and  had  gone  westward  to  the  Ohio,  where  he  had 
been  born.  Another  of  the  chiefs  at  Lancaster  was  Neucheconno,  who 
had  Joined  Chartier,  but  who  had  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  and 
who  had  returned  to  the  upper  Ohio.  Both  of  these  chiefs  were  men  of 
great  reputation  and  influence  among  the  Shawnee.    The  French  would 
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have  been  only  too  glad  to  have  forgiven  these  two  strong  men,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  tribe. 

On  Friday,  July  22,  the  commissioners  delivered  their  answ^er  to  the 
various  "speeches,"  which  had  been  made  by  Montour.  This  answer  is 
^uU  of  regard  for  the  Six  Nations,  and  of  welcome  to  the  Miami.  But, 
when  the  request  of  the  Shawnee  was  taken  up,  the  entire  tone  of  the 
answer  changed.  The  speaker  said :  "Brethren :  Your  intercession  for 
the  Shawonese  puts  us  under  difficulties.  It  is  at  least  two  years  since  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  wrote  to  Kekewatcheky  a  Letter  wherein  he 
condescended  out  of  regard  to  him  &  a  few  others  Shawonese  who  pre- 
served their  fidelity,  to  offer  those  who  broke  the  Chain  a  Pardon  on 
their  submission  on  their  Return  to  the  Towns  they  had  deserted,  and 
on  their  coming  down  to  Philadelphia,  to  evidence  in  Person  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  repentance.  This  they  should  have  immediately  com- 
plied with,  and  they  wou'd  have  readily  been  admitted  into  faviour,  but 
as  they  did  not  do  it,  what  can  be  said  for  them?  You  who  live  amongst 
them  best  know  their  dispositions,  and  wou'd  not,  it  may  be  hop'd,  be- 
come Mediators  for  them  were  you  not  persuaded  they  wou'd  return  to 
their  Duty.  Some  of  them  it  may  be  allowed  are  weak  People  and  were 
perverted  from  their  Duty  by  the  persuasions  of  others,  but  this  cannot 
be  the  Case  with  Neucheconno  &  a  few  more.  As,  therefore,  you  have 
taken  upon  you  the  Office  of  Intercessors,  take  this  string  of  Wampum 
&  therewith  Chastize  Neucheconno  and  his  Party  in  such  Terms  as  shall 
show  a  proper  Severity  with  them,  tho'  the  expressions  are  left  at  your 
discretion,  and  tell  them,  the  delinquent  Shawonese,  that  we  will  forget 
what  is  past  and  expect  a  more  punctual  regard  to  their  Engagements 
thereafter."     Here  was  delivered  a  string  of  wampum. 

"  'Tis  but  Justice  to  distinguish  Good  from  Bad :  Kekewatcheky  and 
his  Friends  who  had  virtue  enough  to  resist  the  many  fine  Promises 
made  by  the  Emissaries  of  the  French,  will  ever  be  remembered  with 
Gratitude  &  challenge  our  best  Services.  To  testify  our  Regard  for 
these  we  present  them  with  this  Belt  of  Wampum.  And  have  ordered 
our  Interpreter,  who  is  going  to  Ohio,  to  give  them  a  present  of  Goods." 
(Colonial  Records,  V,  314-315). 

Thus  far  nothing  had  been  said  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  proud  and 
haughty  warriors  of  the  Shawnee.  They  would  themselves  acknowl- 
edge the  justice  of  the  rebuke  administered  to  them.  In  the  afternoon. 
Taming  Buck,  a  Shawnee  chief,  said  that  they  had  been  foolish  and 
were  fully  sorry  for  what  they  had  done,  and  then  said,  as  he  presented 
the  paper:  "We  produce  to  you  a  Certificate  of  the  renewal  of  our 
Friendship  in  1739,  by  the  Proprietor  and  Governor.  Be  pleased  to  sign 
it  afresh,  that  it  may  appear  to  the  world  we  are  now  admitted  to  your 
Friendship,  &  all  former  Crimes  are  buried  &  entirely  forgot." 
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Now  was  the  time  for  the  commissioners  to  show  these  warriors  that 
they  were  forgiven  and  were  received  back  into  the  league  of  friendship 
which  had  been  made  in  1701  and  renewed  in  1739.  But  the  commis- 
sioners received  the  deed,  but  refused  to  sign  it. 

The  treaty  at  Lancaster  ended  on  July  25,  1748,  when  the  Indians 
went  back  to  their  villages.  The  Iroquois  were  satisfied  that  every- 
thing had  "gone  their  way."  The  Shawnee  felt  humiliated  and  that 
their  mission  had  been  fruitless.  They  went  back  to  their  villages  on  the 
Ohio — to  wait. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  MISSION  OF  CONRAD  WEISER  TO  LOGSTOWN. 

The  treaty  at  Lancaster  ended  on  July  25.  Conrad  Weiser  set  out 
from  his  home  at  Womelsdorf,  on  his  mission  to  the  western  Indians 
on  August  II.  The  course  followed  by  Weiser  on  this  trip  to  the  Ohio 
was  that  of  the  Indian  trail  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Ohio.  This 
pathway  of  the  Red  men  was  that  which  was  followed  by  the  early 
traders  to  the  villages  on  the  Ohio.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  traders  from  Lancaster  had  carried  their  goods  over  this  winding 
pathway,  through  the  forest  covered  mountains,  to  the  Indian  villages  on 
the  upper  Allegheny,  the  Ohio,  the  Beaver,  the  Tuscarawas,  the  Muskin- 
gum and  the  Scioto  rivers,  and  even  to  the  villages  along  the  lakes. 
When  Conrad  Weiser  made  his  journey  in  1748,  the  "Allegheny  Road" 
was  a  well  known  pathway  to  these  venturesome  rangers  of  the  moun- 
tains and  forests.  But  the  "backwoods"  was  an  unknown  wilderness  to 
the  authorities  of  the  province  and  to  the  residents  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  cities  east  of  the  mountain  ridges.  The  tide  of  Anglo-Saxon  mi- 
gration was  just  beginning  to  sweep  across  the  Susquehanna  into  the 
Cumberland  Valley,  where  a  few  settlements  had  been  made  in  the 
region  of  Carlisle  and  Shippensburg.  The  capital  of  the  Common- 
wealth was  simply  a  crossing  place,  known  as  Harris'  Ferry. 

Conrad  Weiser  left  his  home  at  Womelsdorf  on  August  11,  and 
reached  George  Croghan's,  at  Silver's  Spring,  five  miles  south  of  Harris- 
burg,  on  August  12.  Here  the  real  journey  over  the  mountains  to  Logs- 
town  commenced.  Weiser  went  from  Croghan's  over  the  Frankstown 
branch  of  the  Allegheny  Path.  He  reached  Frankstown  on  August  20, 
where  he  overtook  the  goods  which  Croghan  was  taking  to  the  Ohio. 
From  Croghan's  to  Frankstown,  by  the  trail,  was  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  miles.  From  this  place  he  went  to  Chartier's  Town, 
on  the  Allegheny  River,  by  way  of  the  trail  crossing  the  Kiskiminetas 
Creek,  near  Apollo.  The  distance  from  Frankstown,  near  Hollidays- 
burg,  to  Charter's  Old  Town,  was  one  hundred  and  eight  miles.  He 
reached  the  latter  place  on  August  25,  and  left  it  on  the  26th,  going  the 
balance  of  the  journey  by  canoe.  "Our  Horses  being  tyred."  For  the 
use  of  this  canoe  he  paid  the  sum  of  "1,000  Black  Wampum."  He 
arrived  at  Logstown  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  being  received  by  the 
Indians  with  great  joy,  which  was  expressed  by  firing  "about  One  hun- 
dred Guns." 

On  the  29th  the  Indians  set  out  in  three  canoes  to  go  to  Chartier's 
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Town  to  bring  down  the  goods  which  Weiser  had  left  there,  and  also 
the  goods  which  Croghan  was  bringing  with  him.  On  the  same  day 
Andrew  Montour  and  a  party  of  Indians  went  to  Kuskuski,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mahoning  River.  Montour  returned  on  the  30th  "with  a 
Message  from  the  Indians  there  to  desire  of  me  that  the  ensuing  coun- 
cil be  held  at  their  Town.  We  both  lodged  at  this  Town  (Logstown) 
at  George  Croghan's  Trading  House." 

On  the  31st  Weiser  sent  Montour  "back  to  Coscosky  (Kuskuski)  with 
a  string  of  wampum  to  let  the  Indians  there  know  that  it  was  an  act  of 
their  own  that  the  ensuing  council  must  be  held  at  Logs  Town,  they 
had  order'd  it  so  last  Spring  when  George  Croghan  was  up,  &  at  the 
last  Treaty  in  Lancaster  the  Shawonese  &  Twightwees  (Miami)  have 
been  told  so,  &  they  stayed  accordingly  for  that  purpose,  &  both  would 
be  oflfended  if  the  Council  was  to  be  held  at  Coscosky,  besides  my  In- 
structions binds  me  to  Logs  Town,  &  could  not  go  further  without  giv- 
ing offense." 

Weiser  seems  to  have  had  troubles  of  his  own  even  after  reaching 
the  end  of  his  long  journey,  for  the  next  day,  "The  Indians  in  Logs 
Town  having  heard  of  the  Message  from  Coscosky  sent  for  me  to  know 
what  I  was  resolv'd  to  do,  and  told  me  that  the  Indians  at  Coscosky 
were  no  more  Chiefs  than  themselves,  &  that  last  Spring  they  had  noth- 
ing to  eat,  &  expecting  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  eat  at  our 
arrival:  order'd  that  the  Council  should  be  held  here:  now  their  Corn 
is  ripe,  they  want  to  remove  the  Council,  but  they  ought  to  stand  by 
their  word :  we  have  kept  the  Twightwees  here  &  our  Brethren  the 
Shawonese  from  below  on  that  account,  as  I  told  them  the  Message  that 
I  had  sent  by  Andrew  Montour;  they  were  content." 

On  September  3  Weiser  made  history  on  the  Ohio.  He  says :  "Set  up 
the  Union  Flagg  on  a  long  Pole.  Treated  all  the  Company  with  a 
Dram  of  Rum :  the  King's  Health  was  drank  by  Indians  and  White  men." 
This  was  the  first  flag  to  fly  over  the  waters  of  the  upper  Ohio,  and  at 
this  time  was  the  most  westerly  point  on  the  Continent  where  the  flag 
of  Great  Britain  flew.  The  same  flag  was  taken  down  in  the  summer  of 
1749  by  the  order  of  the  French  commander,  Celoron  de  Bienville,  and 
in  its  place  was  put  up  the  flag  of  France. 

A  great  many  Indians  arrived  at  Logstown  that  evening.  Weiser 
states  that  there  were  also  about  twenty  English  traders.  The  cele- 
bration was  evidently  too  much  for  Weiser,  as  he  was  sick  that  night 
and  the  next  day.  On  the  5th  Scarouady,  the  Iroquois  deputy  on  the 
Ohio,  called  to  see  him  and  to  talk  over  matters  relating  to  the  council 
which  was  to  be  held. 

While  at  Logstown  Weiser  requested  of  the  deputies  of  all  the 
nations  of  Indians  settled  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  to  give  him  a  list 
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of  the  number  of  their  fighting  men.  This  was  done  by  each  deputy 
giving  him  "so  many  Sticks  tied  up  in  a  Bundle,"  with  the  following 
result:  "The  Senecas,  163;  Owendaets  (Wyandot),  100;  Shawonese,  162; 
Tisagechroanu  (Missisagua),  40;  Mohawks,  74;  Mohickons,  15;  Onon- 
dagers,  35  ;  Cajukas,  20;  Oneidos,  15  ;  Delawares,  165,  in  all  789."  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  Shawnee,  Seneca  and  Delaware  make  up  490  of  this 
total. 

The  entry  in  Weiser's  journal  for  September  10th  is  of  interest.  He 
says:  "A  great  many  of  the  Indians  got  drunk;  one  Henry  Noland  had 
brought  near  30  Gallons  of  Whiskey  to  Town.  This  Day  I  made  a 
Present  to  the  old  Shawonese  Chief  Cackawatcheky,  of  a  Stroud,  a 
Blanket,  a  Shirt,  a  Pair  of  Stockings  &  a  large  twist  of  Tobacco,  &  told 
him  that  the  President  &  Council  of  Philadelphia  remember'd  their  Love 
to  him  as  to  their  old  &  true  Friend,  &  wou'd  Cloath  his  Body  once 
more,  &  wished  he  might  weare  them  out  so  as  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cloath  him  again.  There  was  a  great  many  Indians  present, 
two  of  which  were  the  Big  Hominy  &  the  Pride,  those  that  went  off  with 
Chartier,  but  protested  against  his  proceedings  against  our  Traders. 
Catchawatcheky  returned  thanks  &  some  of  the  Six  Nations  did  the 
same,  &  express'd  their  Satisfaction  to  see  a  true  man  take  Notice  of, 
altho'  he  was  now  grown  Childish."  This  notice  of  the  Shawnee  "King" 
reveals  how  old  he  was  at  this  time. 

Another  item  of  interest  in  Weiser's  journal  is  that  for  the  day  of 
September  11.  "George  Croghan  &  myself  staved  an  8  Gallon  Cag  of 
Liquor  belonging  to  the  aforesaid  Henry  Norland  (mentioned  before  as 
Noland)  who  could  not  be  prevail'd  upon  to  hide  it  in  the  Woods,  but 
would  sell  it  &  get  drunk  himselfe."  This  is  the  first  act  of  legal  confis- 
cation of  liquor  on  the  upper  Ohio. 

Weiser  became  worried  because  the  goods  which  Croghan  was  bring- 
ing, by  his  helpers,  had  not  arrived,  and  on  the  12th  he  sent  two  Indians 
and  a  white  man  to  meet  this  party,  with  orders  "not  to  come  back 
before  they  saw  them,  or  go  to  Frankstown,  where  we  left  the  Goods." 
On  the  14th  this  party  returned  with  the  information  that  they  had  gone 
as  far  as  Chartier's  Town,  but  had  seen  nothing  of  the  goods.  On  the 
i6th  the  goods  arrived,  the  men  having  been  delayed  on  account  of  rain 
and  swollen  creeks  and  because  they  had  been  obliged  to  send  a  sick  man 
back  to  "the  Inhabitants,"  with  another  to  accompany  him. 

Continued  rain  prevented  Weiser  from  holding  the  general  council 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  when  Weiser  told  the  assembled  Indians 
of  what  had  taken  place  at  the  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Council  and 
then  presented  the  goods,  saying  in  part:  "Brethren:  You  have  of  late 
settled  the  River  Ohio  for  the  sake  of  Hunting,  &  our  Traders  followed 
you  for  the  sake  of  Hunting  also.     You  have  invited  them  yourselves. 
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Your  Brethren,  the  President  &  Council,  desire  you  will  look  upon  them 
as  your  Brothers  &  see  that  they  have  justice  done.  Some  of  your 
Young  Men  have  robbed  our  Traders,  but  you  will  be  so  honest  as  to 
compel  them  to  make  Satisfaction.  You  are  now  become  a  People  of 
Note,  &  are  grown  very  numerous  of  late  Years,  &  there  is  no  doubt 
some  wise  Men  among  you,  it  therefore  becomes  you  to  Act  the  part  of 
wise  men,  and  for  the  future  be  more  regular  than  You  have  been  for 
some  Years  past,  when  only  a  few  Young  Plunters  lived  here." 

When  Weiser  came  to  the  "Liquor  Problem"  he  said,  in  part :  "You 
know  very  well  that  the  Country  near  the  endless  Mountain  (the  Kitta- 
tinny  ridge)  affords  strong  Liquor,  &  the  moment  the  Traders  buy  it 
they  are  gone  out  of  the  Inhabitants  &  are  travelling  to  this  place  with- 
out being  discover'd :  besides  this,  you  never  agree  about  it — one  will 
have  it,  the  other  won't  (tho'  very  few),  a  third  says  we  will  have  it 
cheaper;  this  last  we  believe  is  spoken  from  your  Hearts  (here  they 
Laughed).  Your  Brethren,  therefore  have  order'd  that  every — (gal- 
lon?) of  Whiskey  shal  be  sold  to  You  for  5  Bucks  (busk-skins)  in  your 
Town,  &  if  a  Trader  ofifers  to  sell  Whiskey  to  You  and  will  not  let  you 
have  it  at  that  Price,  you  may  take  it  from  him  &  drink  it  for  nothing." 

Weiser  then  divided  the  "goods"  into  five  shares,  A  share  was  given 
to  the  Seneca,  a  share  was  divided  among  the  Cayuga,  the  Onedia,  the 
Onondaga  and  the  Mohawk,  a  share  to  the  Delaware,  a  share  was  di- 
vided among  the  Wyandot,  the  Missisagua  and  the  Mohickon,  and  a 
share  to  the  Shawnee.     (Weiser's  Journal,  Colonial  Records,  V,  348-358). 

The  Indians  present  were  thankful  for  the  gifts  which  had  been 
given  them  by  the  province,  and  by  Virginia,  and  promised  to  remain  true 
in  their  friendship  to  their  "Brothers."  Weiser  left  Logstown  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  "in  Rainy  Weather,"  and  reached  George  Croghan's  house  at 
Silver  Spring,  on  the  28th.  The  "Journal"  was  evidently  written  at 
Croghan's,  as  it  is  dated,  "Pennsbury,  Septr.  29th,  1748." 

The  immediate  effect  of  Weiser's  mission  to  the  Ohio  was  to  arouse 
the  French  in  Canada  to  the  danger  which  threatened  the  French  claim 
for  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  to  arouse  Virginia  to  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened her  claim  to  this  rich  and  profitable  field  of  trade.  The  one  led 
directly  to  the  French  expedition  under  Celoron  de  Bienville,  in  1749, 
and  the  other  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  of  the  "Ohio  Company" 
by  Virginia,  of  building  storehouses  on  the  Ohio,  forts  to  protect  them, 
and  then  settling  the  country. 

It  seems  strange  to  us,  in  these  days  of  rapid  communication  by  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  to  realize  how  rapidly  the  news  of  the  events 
of  this  early  period,  when  it  was  carried  by  messengers  on  foot  or  horse- 
back, reached  distant  points.  It  was  not  possible  for  France  to  make 
any  active  movements  in  the  autumn  of  1748,  as  the  season  was  too  far 
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advanced,  winter  was  coming  on  with  frozen  rivers  and  lakes,  and  winter 
would  be  followed  by  the  rains  of  spring,  with  trail  made  impossible  by- 
mud.  But,  the  plans  were  made  for  the  expedition  which  should  start 
as  early  during  the  coming  year  as  the  weather  permitted.  And,  to  the 
Indian,  winter  was  not  the  season  for  war.  That  was  the  time  for 
hunting. 

The  general  effect  of  the  treaty  at  Logstown,  so  far  as  the  Indian  on 
the  Ohio  was  concerned,  was  good.  But,  this  good  was  not  lasting. 
The  signing  of  the  "Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship"  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  filled  the  forests  of  Western  Pennsylvania  with  un- 
licensed rum  traders  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The 
abuse  of  this  trade  led  directly  to  all  sorts  of  crimes.  Bitter  rivalry 
between  these  traders  of  the  three  colonies  became  more  and  more  in- 
tense. The  traders  of  Pennsylvania  did  everything  possible  to  prejudice 
the  Indians  against  the  traders  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  who  carried  out 
the  same  sort  of  tactics  with  the  Indians.  The  result  was  disastrous 
to  Indian  and  trader  alike. 

"The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  used  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to 
their  own  advantage.  With  their  system  of  trade  thoroughly  organ- 
ized and  controlled,  they  began  a  careful  method  of  regaining  the  lost 
friendship  of  the  Western  Indians.  No  horde  of  rum  traders  and 
Indian  debauchees  were  permitted  to  follow  the  regular  French  traders. 
(Walton,  "Conrad  Weiser."   195). 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FRENCH  CLAIM  OF  THE  OHIO  VALLEY. 

The  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  was  signed  October  i,  1748, 
settled  nothing-  so  far  as  the  boundaries  of  the  French  and  British 
possessions  in  America  were  concerned.  It  normally  ended  the  contest 
between  these  two  great  world  powers  for  supremacy,  but  it  was  in 
reality  nothing  but  a  truce,  during  which  both  of  these  nations  rested 
and  got  ready  for  the  inevitable  conflict  which  loomed  in  the  near 
future.  Even  immediately  after  the  signing  of  this  treaty  the  feeling 
of  hostility  along  the  borders  of  the  disputed  territory  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  in  America  grew  more  and  more  tense.  And,  while  the 
treaty  officially  ended  the  war,  it  did  not  stop  the  preparations  for  the 
conflict  which  had  to  come. 

The  French  claims  for  all  of  the  vast  region  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  drained  by  the  Mississippi  River,  were  based  upon  the  dis- 
coveries of  Marquette  and  La  Salle  and  the  formal  taking  possession 
of  these  lands  for  the  King  of  France.  In  1682  Robert  Cavalier,  known 
in  history  as  Sieur  La  Salle,  made  his  voyage  of  discovery  down  the 
Mississippi  River.  On  his  way  down  this  river  he  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  which  he  noted  as  being  five  hundred  leagues  in  length 
and  which  was  the  roadway  of  the  Iroquois  war  parties  descended 
to  make  war  on  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  West  and  South.  La  Salle 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  in  April,  1682,  when  he  took 
formal  possession  of  the  entire  region  drained  by  the  river  by  erecting 
a  column  on  which  was  inscribed  the  Arms  of  France,  with  the  legend, 
"Louis  the  Great  King  of  France  and  Navarre  reigns  this  month  of 
April  1682,"  The  British  Empire,  and  afterwards  the  United  States  of 
America,  always  recognized  the  validity  of  the  French  possession  of  the 
territory  which  was  later  known  as  Louisiana,  but  refused  to  recognize 
the  claim  to  all  of  the  vast  region  drained  by  the  Mississippi. 

The  main  facts  on  which  the  French  claims  in  America  were  based 
are  found  in  the  "Memoir  of  M.  De  Denonville  on  the  French  Limits 
in  North  America,"  done  at  Versailles,  the  8th  of  March,  1688,  and 
signed  by  King  Louis  and  Colbert.  (Archives  of  Penna.  Sec.  Series,  Vol. 

VI.  36-45.) 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  La  Salle  took  possession  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  various  tributaries,  in  1682,  that  there  was  not 
a  single  settler  of  either  France  or  Great  Britain  living  in  the  Ohio 
Valley,  which  was  to  be  the  battlefield  for  the  impending  struggle. 
William   Penn   was  just   commencing  his  "Holy   Experiment"   on   the 
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shores  of  the  Delaware.  The  vast  territory  west  of  the  Susquehanna 
was  a  trackless  and  unknown  wilderness,  inhabited  by  nothing-  but  the 
wild  animals  and,  perhaps,  a  few  bands  of  roving  hunters  of  the  Indians 
from  the  scattered  villages  along  the  Susquehanna.  As  has  been  pre- 
viously mentioned,  the  upper  Ohio  valley  had  been  swept  clean  of  all 
Indian  occupants  by  the  Iroquois  warriors. 

The  migration  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  to  the  Ohio  in  the 
early  days  of  the  eighteenth  century  led  to  the  mission  of  Conrad  Weiser 
to  Logstown,  which  was  followed  by  the  increasing  number  of  Eng- 
lish traders  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Governor  Clinton,  of 
New  York,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  May 
22,  1749,  says: 

And  as  we  have  gained  a  considerable  Influence  over  these  Nations  to  the  West- 
ward, &  who  before  knew  little  of  the  English,  while  the  French  have  at  the  same  time 
lost  theirs.  We  ought,  I  think,  not  to  be  negligent  in  useing  all  the  means  in  our  power 
to  preserve  these  advantages  which  we  have  got.  I  shall  be  well  pleased  with  every 
information  or  advice  which  your  Honour  shall  think  proper  to  give  me  for  this  pur- 
pose. And  as  your  Traders  go  among  the  Indian  Nations  to  the  Westward,  I  do  not 
doubt  you  will  take  care  to  employ  the  means  you  may  have  thereby  of  promoting  the 
British  Interest  among  them,  and  of  defeating  the  Designs  of  the  French.  (Archives 
of  Penna.,  II,  28-29.) 

The  presence  of  the  ever  increasing  number  of  English  traders  on 
the  upper  Ohio  alarmed  the  Marquis  de  la  Galissonniere,  Captain 
General  of  New  France,  as  these  traders  were  not  only  endangering 
the  French  claims  for  the  Ohio,  but  were  also  cutting  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  rich  trade  of  Canada  with  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers.  It  was  not  realized  by  students  of  this  Ohio  Indian 
trade  that  France  was  not  simply  anxious  to  hold  the  trade  of  the  Ohio 
valley,  but  fully  knew  that  the  holding  of  this  trade  was  necessary 
for  the  holding  of  the  trade  on  the  Wabash,  the  Miami  and  the  Muskin- 
gum. As  early  as  1684  La  Salle  said :  "Almost  all  of  the  peltries  of  the 
English  pass  by  this  lake  (Erie),  except  those  which  come  from  the 
direction  of  the  Illinois,  whence  the  Iroquois  bring  them  by  the  River 
Ohio."  (Archives  of  Penna.  Second  Series,  VI.  16). 

The  establishment  of  the  English  on  the  upper  Ohio  would  be  a 
severe  blow  at  the  Indian  trade  of  Canada,  as  it  would  draw  the  Indians 
to  it  from  the  lakes  and  from  the  rich  fields  westward  to  the  Mississippi. 
It  was  vital  to  the  Indian  trade  of  Canada  to  hold  the  Ohio  valley. 

With  a  full  realization  of  this  fact  the  Marquis  de  la  Galissonniere, 
the  Captain-General,  or  Governor,  of  New  France,  made  preparations 
for  sending  a  military  expedition  to  the  Ohio  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
possession  of  the  river  and  its  various  tributaries. 

On  June  23,  1749,  Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  sent  a  letter  to 
Governor  Hamilton,  in  which  he  informed  him  that  he  had  received 
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word  from  Oswego,  by  Captain  Marshall,  that  this  expedition  was  on  its 
way  to  the  Ohio  River  to  prevent  the  English  from  settling  there. 
Governor  Hamilton  immediately  informed  the  Pennsylvania  traders  on 
the  Ohio  what  they  had  to  expect.  George  Croghan,  in  a  letter  dated 
July  3,  1749,  says,  after  having  heard  of  the  matter : 

Last  night  I  Received  yr  favor  by  Express  from  the  Governor  &  after  Considering 
ye  Accounts  Related  By  ye  two  New  England  Men  of  ye  Frenchs  Designe  to  hinder  the 
English  from  Makeing  a  Setlement  on  Ohio,  Must  Proceed  from  an  alarm  that  Mr. 
Cresap  &  Mr.  Parker  Spread  amongst  ye  Ingans  Last  fall  that  ye  Virginians  was  going 
to  Setle  a  Branch  of  ohio  Calld  Yougagain  (Youghioghenny)  &  that  then  they  wou'd 
Suply  ye  Indians  with  goods  Much  Cheaper  than  they  Col'd  be  Suplyd  from  Pensil- 
vania,  Butt  to  my  Certain  knowlidge  that  Report  had  nott  its  Desired  affectt,  for 
Instead  of  gaining  an  Interest  Amongst  ye  Indians  itt  gave  them  an  aversion  to  Mr 
Parker,  for  the  Indians  Dos  nott  like  to  hear  of  there  Lands  being  Setled  over  Alle- 
gany Mountain,  &  in  particular  by  ye  Virginians,  Butt  My  Opinion  is  that  they  will 
nott  Come  To  Ohio,  Butt  Rather  go  by  Lake  Erie  towards  Wabauce  (Wabash)  in 
order  to  Secure  a  very  Considerable  branch  of  Trade  amongst  ye  Twightwees  (Miami) 
which  has  been  out  of  thire  hands  Some  years  past  and  of  Considerable  advantage  to 
this  Province,  &  itt  is  well  known  ye  French  will  Spare  no  Trouble  to  advance  thire 
Trade,  Nor  No  people  Carries  on  ye  Indians  Trade  in  So  Regular  a  manner  as  the 
French.     (Archives  of  Penna.,  II,  31.) 

Croghan's  letter  is  of  great  interest  in  that  it  reveals  the  feeling 
which  existed  at  this  early  date  between  the  traders  of  Pennsylvania 
and  those  of  Virginia.  It  also  shows  that  the  plans  for  the  Virginia 
settlement  of  the  Youghioghenny  region  by  the  Ohio  company  were 
known  a  year  in  advance  of  the  exploration  of  the  region  by  Christopher 
Gist.  Croghan,  later  on  in  this  letter,  says:  "I  wish  with  all  My  hart  ye 
Government  of  this  Province  wol'd  Take  Some  Method  to  Regulate  ye 
Indian  Trade,  &  to  prevent  Many  Disorders  which  arises  from  ye 
Carring  of  Sperits  in  ye  Indian  Cuntrys."  The  lack  of  control  of 
this  rum  trade  on  the  Ohio  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  trouble  with 
the  Indians. 

Croghan  was  mistaken  in  attributing  the  rumors  about  the  French 
expedition  to  the  Ohio  to  Cresap  and  Parker  having  made  statements 
about  the  intention  of  Virginia  to  settle  the  region,  for  early  in  the 
summer  of  1749  the  expedition  commanded  by  Celoron  de  Bienville 
floated  down  the  Ohio,  formally  taking  possession  of  the  Ohio  territory 
for  King  Louis  XV  of  France. 

The  command  of  Captain  Celoron,  "Knight  of  the  Royal  and  Mili- 
tary Order  of  St.  Louis,"  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  French 
and  Canadian  soldiers  and  fifty-five  Indians  of  various  tribes.  His 
principal  officers  were :  Monsieur  Pierre  Claude  de  Contracoeur,  who 
afterwards  commanded  at  Fort  Duquesne ;  Coulon  de  Villers,  who 
afterwards  commanded  the  force  which  defeated  Washington  at  Fort 
Necessity ;  and  Chalbert  Joncaire,  who  remained  on  the  Ohio  for  some 
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time.  Father  Bonnecamp,  a  Jesuit  Priest,  accompanied  the  expedition 
as  its  chaplain.  His  journal  is  of  much  value  in  giving  the  facts  con- 
cerned with  the  happenings  which  took  place. 

The  expedition  left  La  China  on  June  15,  1749,  and  went  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  to  Lake  Ontario.  They  coasted  along  the  shores 
of  this  lake  to  Fort  Niagara,  which  was  reached  on  July  6.  From  here 
they  went  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  mouth  of  Chautauqua 
Creek,  which  they  ascended,  crossed  the  portage  to  Chautauqua  Lake, 
and  then  went  down  the  Conewango  to  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Warren,  where  they  reached  the  Allegheny  River  on  the  29th  of  July. 
The  first  leaden  plate  was  deposited  at  this  place. 

The  record  of  the  deposition  of  this  plate  reads : 

In  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine,  we,  Celoron,  Knight  of 
the  Royal  and  Military  Order  of  St.  Louis,  captain  commanding  a  detachment  sent  by 
order  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Galissonniere,  Captain-General  in  Canada,  and  the  Beautiful 
River,  otherwise  called  the  Ohio,  accompanied  by  the  principal  officers  of  our  detach- 
ment, have  buried  at  the  foot  of  a  red  oak  tree,  on  the  South  bank  of  the  River  Ohio, 
and  opposite  the  point  of  a  little  island,  where  the  two  rivers,  Ohio  and  Kanaougon 
(Conewango),  unite,  a  leaden  plate,  with  the  following  inscription  engraved  thereon: 

Inscription 

In  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV, 
King  of  France. 

We,  Celoron,  commanding  officer  of  a  detachment  sent  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Galis- 
sonniere, Captain-General  of  New  France,  to  reestablish  peace  in  some  of  the  Indian 
villages  of  these  Cantons,  have  buried  this  plate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rivers  Ohio 
and  Kanaouagan,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  July,  as  a  monument  of  the  renewal  of  the 
possession  we  have  taken  of  the  said  River  Ohio,  and  all  the  lands  on  both  sides,  up  to 
the  source  of  the  said  rivers,  as  the  preceding  Kings  of  France  have  enjoyed,  or  ought 
to  enjoy,  the  same,  and  have  maintained  themselves  there  by  arms  and  treaties,  and 
especially  by  those  of  Riswick,  Utrecht,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  We  have,  moreover, 
affixed  the  King's  arms  at  the  same  place  to  a  tree.  In  testimony  whereof,  we  have 
signed  and  drawn  up  this  present  proces  verbal. 

Done,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Beautiful  River,  this  twenty-ninth  July,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

Signed  by  all  the  officers.  (Signed)     Celoron. 

These  leaden  plates  were  deposited  at  the  mouths  of  the  various 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  expedition  reached  Logstown  on 
August  9.  Celoron  remained  here  for  two  days,  holding  councils  with 
the  Indians  and  ordering  the  English  traders  to  leave.  On  the  loth 
of  August  he  ordered  the  tearing  down  of  the  British  flag,  which  had 
been  placed  there  the  year  before  by  Conrad  Weiser,  and  the  putting  of 
the  flag  of  France  in  its  place.  Before  leaving  Logstown,  Celoron  sent 
the  following  letter  to  Governor  Hamilton : 

We,  Celoron,  Captain,  Knight  of  the  Military  Order  of  St.  Louis,  commanding  a 
detachment  sent  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Galissonniere,  Govemor-in-Chief  of  New  France, 
have  on  the  banks  of  the  Beautiful  River,  summoned  the  Englishmen,  whom  we  have 
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found  in  an  Indian  town,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Beautiful  River,  to  retire  with  all 
their  effects  and  baggage  to  New  England,  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  interlopers  and 
rebels,  in  case  of  refusal ;  to  which  summons  they  have  answered,  that  they  were  going 
to  start  for  Philadelphia,  their  country,  with  all  their  effects. 

Done  in  our  camp,  on  the  Beautiful  River,  this  loth  August,  1749. 

Celoron. 

A  Monsr.  Hamilton,  Governeur  de  Philadelphia,  a  Philadelphia. 

(This  letter  of  Celoron,  together  with  his  "Speech"  to  the  Indians  at 
Logstovvn,  is  found  in  the  Archives  of  Penna.  Second  Series,  VI.  66-67). 

Governor  Hamilton  wrote  to  Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  in- 
forming him  of  the  results  of  a  messenger's  visit  to  Logstown  (op.  cit. 
64-65).  (Father  Bonnecamp's  journal  of  Celoron's  expedition  is  found 
in  the  Jesuit  Relations,  Vol.  LXIX,  19-21,  151-199). 

The  conflicts  between  France  and  Great  Britain  for  the  possession 
of  the  Ohio,  together  with  the  rivalry  between  the  traders  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland  and  Virginia,  led  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio  to  a  con- 
dition of  disrespect  for  all  law  and  authority  of  the  white  man.  They 
were  told  by  the  French  that  the  English  were  their  most  bitter  foes, 
and  vice  versa  by  the  English ;  they  were  told  that  the  Virginians  were 
seeking  to  settle  their  lands  on  the  Ohio  by  the  rival  Pennsylvania 
traders,  and  they  were  told  all  sorts  of  tales  by  the  Virginia  traders 
to  prejudice  them  against  the  Pennsylvania  traders  and  authorities. 
Such  a  condition  led  to  acts  of  lawlessness  of  every  sort.  The  Indian  is 
hardly  to  blame  for  not  being  able  to  understand  the  situation.  He 
thought  that  he  was  doing  a  favor  to  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  when 
he  killed  a  trader  from  Virginia,  and  that  he  was  doing  something  which 
would  please  the  English  when  he  killed  a  Frenchman.  It  was  in  order 
to  clear  up  this  matter  to  the  mind  of  the  Indian  that  Governor  Hamil- 
ton wrote :  "I  have  been  informed  that  some  of  you  said  that  one  of 
the  persons  killed  was  a  Virginian,  and  this  would  not  draw  on  you 
the  anger  of  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania,  but  I  must  tell  you,  that 
to  hurt  or  kill  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  Province  will  give  us  equal 
concern,  equal  offense,  as  if  it  were  one  who  lived  in  my  Government ; 
we  are  all  one  people :  there  is  no  difference  between  us."  (Colonial 
Records,  V.  450).  The  Indians  listened  to  these  "proclamations,"  but 
paid  little  attention  to  them. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    ORGANIZATION    OF   THE    OHIO    COMPANY    AND    ITS 

ACTIVITIES. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  rapidly-growing  Indian  trade  on  the  Ohio 
soon  attracted  the  traders  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  as  well  as  from 
Pennsylvania.  Hugh  Crawford,  George  Croghan,  Conrad  Weiser,  and 
others  from  Pennsylvania  had  made  the  trade  in  furs  and  peltries  with 
the  Indians  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  a  most  profitable  enterprise. 

The  mission  of  Conrad  Weiser  to  Logstown  in  1748  aroused  the 
authorities  and  the  traders  of  Virginia  to  active  measures  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  trade  on  the  Ohio  in  the  territory  which  was  claimed  by 
Virginia  by  the  new  charter  of  1609  and  the  Treaty  at  Lancaster  in 
1744.  In  order  to  possess  this  region  by  actual  settlement,  the  Ohio 
Company  was  organized  by  John  Hanbury,  a  merchant  of  London, 
Thomas  Lee,  president  of  the  Council  of  Virginia,  Lawrence  and 
Augustine  Washington,  brothers  of  George,  and  others,  chiefly  prominent 
Virginians.  The  King  granted  to  this  company  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  (Allegheny)  River,  between 
Kiskiminitas  Creek  and  Buffalo  Creek,  and  between  Yellow  Creek  and 
Cross  Creek,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  or  in  such  other  part  of  the 
region  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  as  the  Company  might  select, 
upon  the  condition  that  the  Company  settle  one  hundred  families  upon 
this  tract  within  seven  years  and  erect  and  maintain  a  fort.  When  the 
company  had  complied  with  this  condition,  it  was  to  receive  three 
hundred  thousand  acres  more  joining  this  first  grant. 

One  of  the  objects  which  this  company  had  in  view  was  the  connec- 
tion of  Virginia  and  Maryland  by  way  of  the  Potomac  and  its  branches 
with  the  waters  of  the  Monongahela,  and  thus  with  the  Ohio.  Such  a 
route  would  make  the  Ohio  much  more  easily  reached  by  Virginia  and 
Maryland  than  it  could  be  reached  from  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  road  over  the  mountains  from  Old  Town,  on  the  Potomac, 
was  laid  out  by  Colonel  Thomas  Cresap,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  and  a  friendly  Delaware  named  Nemacolin,  who  lived  near 
the  site  of  the  present  Brownsville.  The  course  of  this  trail,  which 
was  known  as  Nemacolin's  Trail,  ran  across  the  mountains  from  Wills 
Creek,  at  Cumberland,  Maryland,  to  Redstone  Old  Fort,  now  Browns- 
ville, on  the  Monongahela  River.  Previous  to  the  laying  out  of  this 
road,  Christopher  Gist,  as  the  agent  and  surveyor  of  the  Ohio  Company, 
was  sent  out  to  explore  the  region  west  of  the  mountains  and  to  select 
the  land  which  was  to  be  included  in  the  Royal  Grant  to  the  Company. 
Gist  received  his  "Instructions"  from  the  committee  of  the  Ohio  Compa- 
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ny  on  September  ii,  1750,  and  set  out  for  his  journey  from  the  house 
of  Colonel  Thomas  Cresap,  at  Old  Town,  Maryland,  on  October  31. 
The  course  followed  by  Gist  was  by  way  of  the  "Warriors  Path,"  along 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Great  Warrior  Mountain  to  Bloody  Run,  about 
eight  miles  east  of  the  present  Bedford.  At  this  place  Gist  took  the 
Allegheny  Path  leading  directly  westward,  through  Loyalhanning,  now 
Ligonier,  to  Shannopin's  Town,  near  Pittsburgh.  The  course  of  this  old 
Pennsylvania  trail  is,  with  some  exceptions,  the  course  of  the  present 
Lincoln  Highway.  The  author  has  walked  over  this  trail  from  Cumber- 
land to  Bedford  and  from  Bedford  to  Pittsburgh. 

Gist  reached  Logstown  on  Sunday,  November  25.  In  his  journal 
for  this  date  he  says : 

In  the  Loggs  Town,  I  found  scarce  any  Body  but  a  Parcel  of  reprobate  Indian 
Traders,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Indians  being  out  a  hunting:  here  I  was  informed  that 
George  Croghan  &  Andrew  Montour  who  were  sent  upon  an  Embassy  from  Pensyl- 
vania  to  the  Indians,  were  passed  about  a  Week  before  me.  The  People  in  this  Town 
began  to  enquire  my  Business,  and  because  I  did  not  readily  inform  them,  they  began 
to  suspect  me,  and  said,  I  was  come  to  settle  the  Indian's  Lands  and  they  knew  I  was 
come  to  settle  the  Indian's  Lands  and  they  knew  I  should  never  go  Home  safe  again; 
I  found  this  Discourse  was  like  to  be  of  ill  Consequence  to  me,  so  I  pretended  to  speak 
very  slightingly  of  what  they  had  said  to  me,  and  enquired  for  Croghan  (who  is  a  meer 
Idol  among  his  Countrymen  the  Irish  Traders)  and  Andrew  Montour  the  Interpreter 
for  Pensylvania,  and  told  them  I  had  a  Message  to  deliver  the  Indians  from  the  King, 
by  Order  of  the  President  of  Virginia,  &  for  that  Reason  wanted  to  see  M.  Montour: 
This  made  them  all  pretty  easy  (being  afraid  to  interrupt  the  King's  Message)  and 
obtained  me  Quiet  and  Respect  among  them,  otherwise  I  doubt  not  they  would  have 
contrived  some  Evil  against  me.  I  immediately  wrote  to  M.  Croghan,  by  one  of  the 
Trader's  People. 

Gist  went  on  down  the  Ohio  and  cut  across  to  the  Muskingum 
River.  On  December  14,  he  reached  Muskingum  Town,  where  George 
Croghan  had  a  trading  house.  Gist  says  in  his  journal :  "The  Town  of 
Muskingum  consists  of  about  one  hundred  families.  When  we  came 
within  Sight  of  the  Town,  We  perceived  English  Colors  hoisted  on  the 
King's  House,  and  at  George  Croghan's :  upon  enquiring  the  Reason 
I  was  informed  that  the  French  had  lately  taken  several  English  Traders, 
and  that  Mr.  Croghan  had  ordered  all  White  Men  to  come  into  this 
Town,  and  had  sent  Expresses  to  the  Traders  of  the  lower  Towns,  and 
among  the  Pickweylinees ;  and  the  Indians  had  sent  to  their  People  to 
come  to  a  Council  about  it." 

The  traders  mentioned  were  captured  by  orders  of  Celoron,  the  com- 
mandant at  Detroit.  They  were  taken  to  Detroit  and  afterwards  to 
Niagara  and  Quebec.  The  correspondence  between  Governor  Clinton 
and  Lajonquiere,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  in  reference  to  these  prisoners 
is  given  in  the  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  V.  pages  553-558. 

Gist  met  both  George  Croghan  and  Andrew  Montour  at  this  town. 
On  Christmas  Day,  1750,  Gist  held  religious  services,  which  Darlington 
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says  "was  the  first  Protestant  religious  service  ever  held  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio."  (Gist  Journal,  113). 

Gist  explored  all  of  the  territory  along  the  Sciota,  the  Miami,  and 
returned  by  a  southern  route  to  his  home  on  the  Yadkin  River  in  North 
Carolina  on  May  18,  1751.  He  found  his  home  deserted,  as  his  wife 
and  children  had  been  frightened  away  by  the  various  Indian  raids  into 
the  region  during  his  absence.  They  had  gone  to  Roanoke,  where  he 
joined  them  the  next  day. 

After  Gist  had  made  his  report  to  the  Ohio  Company  he  was  instruct- 
ed, on  July  16,  1751,  to  start  on  another  tour  of  investigation  of  the 
region  beyond  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  He  was  especially  to  "look 
out  &  observe  the  nearest  &  most  convenient  Road  You  can  find  from 
the  Company's  Store  at  Wills  Creek  to  a  Landing  at  Mohongeyela 
(Monongahela)  ;  from  thence  You  are  to  proceed  down  the  Ohio  on  the 
South  Side  thereof,  as  low  as  the  Big  Conhaway,  and  up  the  same  as 
far  as  You  judge  proper,  and  find  good  Land."  (Darlington,  Gist,  67). 

This  tour  of  Gist's  had  the  most  far-reaching  results,  as  the  road 
which  was  opened  to  the  Monongahela  became  the  route  of  all  of 
the  first  military  expeditions  to  the  Ohio  and  became  the  highway  over 
which  Washington  and  Braddock  marched  to  undying  fame.  Along  its 
course  some  of  the  most  historic  events  in  the  development  of  the  region 
west  of  the  mountains  took  place.  Gist  was  really  selecting  the  ground 
upon  which  the  conflict  between  France  and  Great  Britain  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  Ohio  was  to  take  place. 

Gist  set  out  on  this  tour  of  exploration  on  Monday,  November  4, 
1751,  from  the  company's  store  house  opposite  the  mouth  of  Will's 
Creek,  taking  the  old  trail  leading  to  Redstone  Old  Fort,  now  Browns- 
ville. He  explored  the  southwestern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  a  part  of 
West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  and  returned  to  Will's  Creek  on  March  29,  1752. 

In  the  meanwhile,  all  of  these  activities  of  the  Ohio  Company  were 
not  without  their  efifect  upon  the  traders  and  the  Provincial  Council  of 
Pennsylv^ania.  Virginia  was  becoming  more  and  more  active  in  her 
efforts  to  gain  the  trade  on  the  Ohio  and  to  take  actual  possession  of  the 
rich  territory.  Something  had  to  be  done  to  hold  the  friendship  of  the 
Indians. 

In  May  18,  1751,  George  Croghan  and  Andrew  Montour  went  to 
Logstown  with  the  present  from  the  province.  They  were  warmly  re- 
veived  by  the  Indians,  Delaware,  Iroquois,  and  Shawnee,  who  had 
assembled  in  great  numbers.  While  Croghan  was  at  Logstown,  Jean 
Coeur,  the  French  interpreter,  and  one  other  Frenchman  and  a  party 
of  forty  Iroquois  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio  arrived.  Jean  Coeur 
held  a  council  with  the  Indians  and  urged  that  they  turn  away  the  Eng- 
lish traders.    To  this  the  Indians  replied : 
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You  desire  we  may  turn  our  Brothers  the  English  away,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to 
come  to  trade  with  us  again;  I  now  tell  you  from  our  Hearts  we  will  not,  for  we  our- 
selves brought  them  here  to  trade  with  us,  and  they  shall  live  amongst  us  as  long  as 
one  of  us  is  alive.  You  are  always  threatening  our  Brothers  what  you  will  do  to  them, 
and  in  particular  to  that  man  (pointing  to  me)  ;  now  if  you  have  anything  to  say  to 
our  Brothers  tell  it  to  him  if  you  be  a  man,  as  you  Frenchmen  always  say  you  are,  and 
the  Head  of  all  Nations.  Our  Brothers  are  the  People  we  will  trade  with,  and  not  you. 
Go  and  tell  your  Governor  to  ask  the  Onondago  Council  HI  don't  speak  the  minds  of 
all  the  Six  Nations;  and  then  returned  the  Belt.  (Croghan's  Journal,  Colonial  Rec- 
ords, V,  531.) 

The  speech  of  the  Indians  evidently  had  its  effect  upon  Jean  Coeur, 
as  he  apologized  to  Croghan  for  what  he  had  said  to  the  Indians,  say- 
ing that  what  he  had  said  was  simply  carrying  out  his  orders  from  the 
Governor  of  Canada,  and  that  he  realized  that  nothing  could  be  done 
with  the  Iroquois  "without  it  could  be  done  by  Force,  which  he  said 
he  believed  they  would  find  to  be  as  difficult  as  the  method  they  had 
just  tryed,  and  would  meet  with  the  same  Success." 

The  Iroquois  claim  to  the  lands  on  the  Ohio  is  shown  in  the  entry 
which  Croghan  makes  in  his  journal  for  May  26.    He  says : 

A  Dunkar  from  the  Colony  of  Virginia  came  to  the  Log's  Town  and  Requested 
Liberty  of  the  Six  Nations  Chiefs  to  make  on  the  River  Yogh-yo-gaine,  a  branch  of 
Ohio,  to  which  the  Indians  made  answer  that  it  was  not  in  their  Power  to  dispose  of 
Lands,  that  he  must  apply  to  the  Council  at  Onondago,  and  further  told  him  that  he 
did  not  take  a  right  method,  for  he  should  be  first  recommended  by  their  Brother  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  with  whom  all  Publick  Business  of  that  sort  must  be 
transacted  before  he  need  expect  to  succeed.     (Op.  cit.,  531.) 

Croghan's  treaty  with  the  Indians  was  held  on  May  28  and  29.  This 
treaty  was  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Croghan  had  a  keen  insight  into 
the  Indian's  character.  He  knew  how  to  deal  with  him  in  order  to 
gain  the  end  he  had  in  view.  His  address  to  the  Wyandot,  which  is  given 
as  the  "speech"  of  the  Honourable  James  Hamilton,  was  evidently  his 
own  composition.  In  it  he  says :  "I  understand  the  French,  whom 
the  Indians  call  their  Father,  won't  let  you  rest  in  your  Towns  in  Peace, 
but  constantly  threaten  to  cut  you  off.  How  comes  this?  Are  you  not 
a  free  and  independent  People,  and  have  you  not  a  Right  to  live  where 
you  please  in  your  own  Land,  and  trade  with  whom  you  please?  Your 
Brethren,  the  English,  always  considered  you  as  a  free  Nation,  and  I 
think  the  French  who  attempt  to  infringe  upon  your  Liberties  should 
be  opposed  by  one  and  all  the  Indians  or  any  other  Nation  that  should 
undertake  such  unjust  proceedings."  All  of  Croghan's  "speeches"  to 
the  various  tribes  represented  at  this  treaty  flattered  them  for  the  inde- 
pendence, and  urged  them  to  remain  faithful  to  the  English  interest. 
The  replies  of  the  various  chiefs  to  Croghan's  "speeches"  were  all  most 
friendly. 

The  reply  of  the  Iroquois  Chief,  Toanohiso,  is  worthy  of  notice,  in 
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that  it  contains  the  first  mention  of  the  building  of  a  fort  on  the  Ohio 
for  the  protection  of  the  Indians.     He  says : 

Brother :  we  have  discharged  the  French  from  amongst  us :  and  told  them  that 
they  should  not  build  upon  our  Land.  Now,  Brothers,  we  have  been  considering  what 
the  French  mean  by  their  Behaviour,  and  we  believe  they  want  to  cheat  us  out  of  our 
Country,  but  we  will  stop  them,  and  Brother  You  must  help  us.  We  expect  that  You 
our  Brother  will  build  a  Strong  House  on  the  River  Ohio,  that  if  we  should  be  obliged 
to  engage  in  a  War  that  we  should  have  a  Place  to  secure  our  Wives  and  Children, 
likewise  to  secure  our  Brothers  who  come  to  trade  with  us,  for  without  our  Brothers 
supply  us  with  Goods  we  cannot  live.  Now,  Brothers,  we  will  take  two  Months  to 
consider  and  choose  out  a  Place  fit  for  this  Purpose,  and  then  we  will  send  You  word. 
We  hope  Brothers  as  soon  as  you  receive  our  Message  you  will  order  such  a  House 
to  be  built.     (Col.  Rec,  V,  538-539.) 

After  Croghan  and  Montour  returned  from  the  treaty  at  Logstown 
to  Croghan's  home  at  Silver's  Spring,  he  sent  an  account  of  all  that  had 
taken  place  at  the  treaty  to  the  Governor  and  recommended  the  work 
which  Montour  had  done  and  asked  that  he  be  recompensed  for  his 
services.  Montour  was  paid  eighty  pounds  for  what  he  had  done  and 
was  given  permission  to  take  up  a  place  for  himself  beyond  the  Kit- 
tattinny  Mountains,  where  he  could  prevent  squatters  from  settling  on 
the  unpurchased  Indian  lands.  He  was  also  granted  permission  to  act  as 
the  interpreter  for  Virginia  at  the  proposed  treaty  which  was  to  be  held  at 
Logstown.  This  treaty  was  brought  about  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
members  of  the  Ohio  Company. 

In  May,  1752,  the  commissioners  of  Virginia,  consisting  of  Colonel 
Joshua  Fry,  Lunsford  Lomax  and  James  Patton,  together  with  Christo- 
pher Gist,  as  the  representative  of  the  Ohio  Company,  met  at  Logstown 
and  held  a  council  with  the  Indians.  The  chief  purpose  of  this  council 
was  to  settle  matters  relating  to  the  treaty  at  Lancaster  in  1744,  by 
which  the  Iroquois  deeded  to  Virginia  the  lands  under  dispute  "to  the 
setting  sun."  Weiser  had  been  appealed  to  and  had  said  that  this  ex- 
pression meant  to  the  summit  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  At  the 
treaty  at  Logstown  the  Iroquois  chiefs  gave  a  reluctant  promise  that 
they  would  not  molest  any  settlements  which  might  be  made  to  the  west 
of  the  Laurel  Mountains  and  south  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Christopher  Gist  made  the  first  actual  settlement,  on  the  grant  of  the 
Ohio  Company,  in  1752,  at  the  place  which  became  known  as  "Gist's 
Plantation,"  at  the  present  Mount  Braddock,  Fayette  County.  This 
was  the  first  settlement  made  by  the  English  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  It  was  on  the  trail  running  from  Will's  Creek  to  Redstone 
Old  Fort,  and  was  also  on  the  Catawba  trail,  which  ran  southward  into 
the  Carolinas.  The  land  selected  by  Gist  shows  that  he  "had  a  good  eye 
for  good  land,"  and  that  Washington  later  made  no  mistake  when  he 
made  Gist  his  agent  to  locate  his  various  tracts  of  land  in  southwest 
Pennsylvania. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  FRENCH  FORTS. 

The  activity  of  the  Ohio  Company  and  its  plans  for  the  building  of  a 
fort  and  making  settlements  on  the  upper  Ohio  valley  started  the  French 
authorities  in  Canada  on  a  campaign  which  had  as  its  inevitable  result 
open  hostility. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere,  Governor-General,  wrote  to  Governor 
Clinton  of  New  York,  August  1751 :  "You  are  not  ignorant,  Sir,  of  the 
expedition  Mr.  de  Celoron  made  in  the  year  1749  to  the  Beautiful  River 
by  order  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Galissonniere ;  that  he  renewed  for,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  King,  my  Master,  the  possession  which  his  Majesty 
always  held  for  those  lands ;  that  he  summoned  all  the  English  traders 
there  at  the  time  to  retire ;  that  he  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Philadel- 
phia to  inform  him  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  mission,  and  to  warn  him 
that  if  any  English  traders  should  thereafter  make  their  appearance  on 
the  Beautiful  River,  they  would  be  treated  without  any  delicacy." 

In  this  same  letter  the  Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere  gives  the  names  of 
the  four  English  traders  who  had  been  arrested  for  refusing  to  obey  these 
orders.  (Archives  of  Penna.  Second  Series.  VI,  113-117). 

In  the  "Ministerial  Minute  of  the  English  Encroachments  on  the 
Ohio,"  for  1752,  it  is  stated  among  other  matters,  reported  by  the 
Governor-General :  "He  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  reports  made 
him  by  some  faithful  Nations,  caused  him  to  conclude  that  effectual 
measures  must  be  indispensably  adopted,  both  to  bring  the  nations  that 
had  joined  the  conspiracy,  back  to  their  attachment  to  France,  or  to 
oblige  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  to  destroy,  by  force  of  arms 
the  posts  the  English  might  have  undertaken  to  erect  on  our  territory 
towards  the  River  Ohio,  whence  they  set  all  of  these  movements  on 
foot;  and  this  Governor  transmitted  at  the  same  time,  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions which  he  was  to  execute,  and  which  consisted  principally  in  dis- 
patching at  the  beginning  of  autumn  last  year,  several  detachments  for 
various  posts,  whence  they  were  to  make  a  junction  at  the  opening  of 
the  spring,  at  a  rendezvous  indicated  to  them,  to  act  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. We  learn  by  letters  received  from  the  Marquis  de  la  Jon- 
quiere, and  dated  last  September,  that  his  plan  was  badly  executed ; 
that  the  officers  entrusted  with  its  execution  had  undertaken  nothing 
against  the  rebellious  Indians,  nor  against  the  English  posts,  and  that  the 
movements  of  those  Indians  are  becoming  every  day  more  dangerous." 
(op.  cit.  125). 

It  had,  evidently,  been  the  plan  of  the  French  Government  to  act 
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against  the  English  on  the  Ohio  a  year  earlier  than  was  done,  but  the 
plans  were  a  failure  because  of  the  inaction  of  Sieur  Celoron,  the  Com- 
mandant at  Detroit. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere  died  in  1752,  and  the  Marquis  Duquesne 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  In  the  "Minute  of  Instructions  to  be  given 
to  M.  Duquesne,"  in  April  1752,  this  failure  of  Jonquiere's  plans  is 
referred  to  as  having  resulted  in  nothing  but  the  seizure  of  "some  Eng- 
lish traders  with  their  goods,  and  to  the  murder  of  two  Indians  of  the 
Miami  Nation."  The  "Minute  of  Instructions"  goes  on  to  say:  "The 
River  Ohio,  otherwise  called  the  Beautiful  River,  and  its  tributaries 
belong  undisputably  to  France,  by  virtue  of  its  discovery  by  Sieur  de  la 
Salle ;  of  the  trading  posts  the  French  have  had  there  since,  and  of  the 
possession  which  is  so  much  the  more  unquestionable,  as  it  constitutes 
the  most  frequent  communication  from  Canada  to  Louisiana.  It  is 
only  within  a  few  years  that  the  English  have  undertaken  to  trade  there ; 
and  now  they  pretend  to  exclude  us  from  it.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  'tis  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  pretentions  and  expe- 
ditions of  the  English  in  that  quarter.  Should  they  succeed  there,  they 
would  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  two  colonies  of  Canada 
and  Louisiana,  and  would  be  in  a  position  to  trouble  them,  and  to  ruin 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  independent  of  the  advantages  they  would  at 
once  experience  in  their  trade  to  the  prejudice  of  ours." 

This  "Minute"  gives  the  two  real  dangers  to  France  by  the  English 
occupancy  of  the  Ohio :  the  separation  of  the  two  French  colonies  and 
the  loss  of  the  Indian  trade. 

The  Marquis  Duquesne  is  urged  to  do  nothing  to  cause  a  war  with 
the  Indians  by  any  attempt  to  drive  them  from  the  Ohio,  as  "wars  of 
this  character  are  always  extremely  expensive,  and  very  rarely  pro- 
ductive of  any  real  advantage."  He  is,  therefore,  to  adhere  to  these 
two  principal  points : 

1st.  To  make  every  possible  effort  to  drive  the  English  from  our  territory,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  coming  there  to  trade. 

2nd.  To  give  the  Indians  to  understand  at  the  same  time  that  no  harm  is  intended 
them,  that  they  will  have  liberty  to  go  as  much  as  they  please  to  the  English  to  trade, 
but  will  not  be  allowed  to  receive  them  on  our  territory. 

The  Marquis  Duquesne  is  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  disabuse 
the  minds  of  the  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  of  their  claim  to  the  lands 
on  the  Ohio  River,  which  the  Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere,  in  a  council  with 
them,  had  in  a  measure  countenanced.  It  is  stated,  in  the  "Minute," 
concerning  this  Iroquois  claim,  "they  have,  in  fact,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  no  right  to  the  River  Ohio.  We  had  discovered  it  long  before 
they  themselves  had  known  it,  and  we  have  resorted  to  it  when  no  other 
Indians  were  there  but  the  Chaouanons   (wShawnee),  with  whom  they 
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were  at  war,  and  who  have  always  been  our  friends."  (Archives  of  Penna. 
Second  Series,  VI,  126-130). 

All  of  the  official  French  documents  of  this  period  relating  to  the 
claims  of  the  Iroquois  to  the  possession  of  the  Ohio  lands,  and  to  the 
British  claim  of  sovereignty  over  the  Iroquois  show  a  total  disregard  to 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  and  of  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748),  In 
the  former  treaty,  Article  XV.,  it  is  stated,  "the  subjects  of  France, 
inhabitants  of  Canada  and  elsewhere,  should  not  disturd  or  molest  in 
any  manner  whatever  the  five  Indian  nations  which  are  subject  to  Great 
Britain,  nor  its  other  American  allies."  The  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
affirmed  this  article.  With  a  total  disregard  to  this  article,  Crown  Point 
was  erected  within  the  territory  of  the  Five  Nations  in  1731  and  Niagara 
in  1720.  And  when  the  plans  for  connecting  the  French  colonies  in 
Canada  and  Louisiana  became  necessary,  from  the  French  point  of  view, 
by  way  of  the  Ohio  valley,  it  was  necessary  for  French  armies  to  cross 
Iroquois  country  and  cut  into  a  territory  which  was  claimed  by  the  Iro- 
quois by  "right  of  conquest."  The  French  could  have  reached  Louisi- 
ana by  way  of  the  western  lakes  and  Illinois,  but  this  would  have  been 
an  expensive  and  troublesome  route,  and  would  not  have  saved  the 
rich  Indian  trade  of  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries.  To  build  a  chain 
of  forts,  connecting  Canada,  by  way  of  the  Ohio,  with  the  French  pos- 
sessions on  the  Mississippi,  was  not  only  the  easiest  way,  but  it  was  the 
way  which  would  bring  to  France  the  rich  Indian  trade  which  was  en- 
dangered. The  French  authorities,  who  were  familiar  with  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  Continent,  thought  that  the  "impassable  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains" would  shut  ofif  any  moves  of  the  British  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Canada  was  directly  connected  with  the  Ohio  by  an  easy  water 
route,  with  few  portages,  while  the  English  colonies  were  shut  ofif 
from  it  by  the  many  grim  ridges  of  mountains.  It  was  an  easy  matter 
to  transport  an  army  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio ;  it  was  a  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  matter  to  carry  an  army  from  the  Atlantic  over  the 
hundreds  of  miles  of  forest-covered  mountains,  threaded  by  nothing  but 
winding  Indian  trails. 

France  assumed  that  the  Allegheny  Mountains  marked  the  limits  of 
British  dominion  on  the  Continent  and  that  all  of  the  vast  region  west  of 
the  mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  belonged  to  France  by  virtue  of  the 
discoveries  of  La  Salle  and  by  right  of  the  official  possession  which 
was  taken  by  Celoron  in  1749 — one  year  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  at  which  it  was  stipulated  "that  neither  Crown 
should  make  any  new  Settlement  in  any  Part  of  the  Continent  which  is 
controverted  between  them  until  the  same  shall  be  settled  by  Commis- 
siaries." 

It  is  probable  that  the  French  Government  regarded  the  attempts 
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of  the  Ohio  Company  to  settle  and  fortify  the  region  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Ohio  River  as  a  cause  for  the  use  of  arms  in  enforcing  her  claims. 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  weakness  of  the  British  interest  in 
America  during  this  entire  period  was  the  lack  of  anything  like  unity 
of  action,  either  in  regard  to  the  Indian  trade  and  its  abuses,  or  in 
opposition  to  the  French  movements.  The  colonies  were  widely  sepa- 
rated and  without  a  common  head,  so  that  each  colony  acted  for  itself; 
while  France  carried  on  her  trade  and  acted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Governor  General  of  Canada,  who  was  responsible  to  the  King  alone. 
Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  fully  realized  these  facts,  as  is 
shown  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Hamilton  in  1754  (Colonial  Records, 
VI.  16-20). 

Two  men  of  the  time  seemed  to  realize  the  full  importance  of  immedi- 
ate action  and  both  commenced  to  act  at  about  the  same  hour.  The  one 
was  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  Robert  Dinwiddle,  and  the  other  was  the 
Marquis  Duquesne,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  or  New  France. 

The  winter  of  1751-52  was  such  a  winter  as  often  came  into  the  wig- 
wams of  the  Red  men  in  these  early  days.  In  all  of  the  vast  region  cov- 
ered by  the  endless  forests  famine  and  pestilence  stalked  in  grim  silence, 
bringing  death  and  suffering  with  them.  The  Indians  were  disheartened 
and  ready  to  do  anything  to  remedy  their  condition.  They  blamed  the 
condition  upon  the  displeasure  of  the  Great  Spirit  because  of  their  alli- 
ance with  the  white  man.  They  listened  to  the  alluring  voice  of  the 
French  trader,  and  then  killed  him.  They  listened  to  the  promises  of 
the  Englishman  and  they  hated  him.  They  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
or  where  to  go  to  get  away  from  the  plague  which  he  had  brought  into 
their  villages. 

In  a  letter  of  M.  de  Longueuil  to  M.  de  Rouille,  in  April,  1752,  he 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  conditions  over  the  continent :  "The  crops  have 
also  failed  at  the  Beautiful  River.  Mr.  de  Joncaire  and  the  other  French- 
men have  been  reduced  to  a  couple  of  handfulls  of  Indian  corn  a  day; 
neither  meat,  nor  grease,  nor  salt.  Famine  is  not  the  sole  scourge  we 
experience ;  the  small-pox  commits  ravages ;  it  begins  to  reach  Detroit. 
One  woman  has  died  of  it  at  the  Huron  village.  The  disease  prevails 
also  at  the  Beautiful  River.  'Twere  desirable  that  it  should  break  out 
and  spread,  generally,  throughout  the  localities  inhabited  by  our  rebels. 
It  would  be  fully  as  good  as  an  army."  (Archives  of  Penna.  Second 
Series,  VI.  135-36). 

Again,  in  this  letter,  he  says :  "No  remedy  for  our  evils  would  be 
more  effectual  than  to  drive  the  English  from  our  lands,  and  no  other 
course  would  remain  to  be  taken  to  insure  its  success  than  to  send  a 
sufficient  force  to  Detroit  and  the  Beautiful  River,  to  adopt  all  possible 
precautions  to  protect  the  French  from  the  fury  of  the  Indians  and  to 
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guarantee  their  effects  against  pillage.  My  first  object  is  in  every  point 
of  view  interesting,  and  if  not  accomplished,  'tvi^ill  not  be  for  want 
of  foresight  on  my  part."  Longueuil  then  states  that  he  intends  sending 
an  expedition  of  four  hundred  Canadians  to  Detroit  in  the  summer, 
and  after  wintering  near  "our  enemies,"  be  joined  in  the  spring  by  five 
hundred  or  six  hundred  Canadians  who  shall  meet  them  at  the  "desig- 
nated rendezvous." 

This  plan  of  action  was  changed,  for  early  in  January,  1753,  an  expe- 
dition of  about  three  hundred  Canadians,  commanded  by  Sieur  Babier, 
set  out  from  Quebec,  reaching  Fort  Niagara  in  April.  They  rested 
here  for  fifteen  days  and  then  went  along  the  southeastern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie  by  water.  They  disembarked  at  Chadakoin,  an  Indian  vil- 
lage, at  the  mouth  of  Chautauqua  Creek,  where  they  commenced  to  build 
a  fort.  The  latter  part  of  May,  Monsieur  Marin  arrived  with  a  force 
of  five  hundred  Canadians  and  twenty  Indians.  Marin  was  opposed 
to  the  building  of  a  fort  at  this  place,  where  Celoron  had  landed  in 
1749,  as  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a  good  point  for  the  transportation  of 
men  and  supplies  to  the  Ohio.  He  went  on  westward  along  Lake  Erie 
to  a  point  which  they  called  Presqu'  Isle,  or  the  Peninsula,  at  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Erie.  Here  they  built  the  first  of  the  chain  of 
French  forts,  which  they  called  Presqu'  Isle.  This  fort  was  built  of 
chestnut  logs,  squared  and  lapped  over  each  other  to  a  height  of  fifteen 
feet.  It  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  square.  As  soon  as  this  fort 
was  finished  it  was  left  in  command  of  Captain  Depontency  and  the 
remainder  of  the  force  went  southward  to  the  headwaters  of  French 
Creek,  or  Riviere  Le  Boeuf,  where  the  second  fort,  called  Fort  Le  Boeuf, 
was  built.  This  fort  stood  within  the  present  town  of  Waterford.  There 
is  a  very  large  and  beautiful  lake  near  the  old  fort  site,  where  the  bat- 
teaux  were  made  for  carrying  supplies  down  to  the  site  of  Venango, 
now  Franklin,  where  the  waters  of  the  Allegheny  are  reached. 

After  this  fort  was  finished,  Marin  left  about  three  hundred  men  to 
garrison  the  two  forts,  and  returned  to  Canada  with  the  main  force  for 
the  winter  and  to  prepare  material  for  the  building  of  the  other  forts  in 
the  spring.  The  main  facts  concerning  the  building  of  both  of  these 
forts  at  Presqu'  Isle  and  Le  Boeuf  are  given  in  the  "Deposition  of  Ste- 
phen Coflfen,"  in  the  Colonial  Records  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  VI.  pages 
9-13,  and  in  the  archives  of  Penna.  Second  Series,  VI,  184-187). 

In  the  "Examination  of  a  French  Deserter,"  named  Jean  Baptiste 
Pidon,  taken  in  March  7,  1754,  he  states  that  the  fort  at  Presqu'  Isle  was 
"called  Duquisne,  the  name  of  their  General,  the  Marquis  Duquisne." 
(Archives  of  Penna.  First  Series,  II.  124).  If  this  fort  was  ever  so 
named,  it  is  never  so  mentioned  in  the  ofificial  records  of  the  period. 

While  Marin  was  at  Le  Boeuf,  he  sent  Monsieur  Bite  with  a  detach- 
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ment  of  fifty  men  to  an  Indian  village,  called  Ganagarahhare,  at  the 
mouth  of  French  Creek,  to  erect  a  third  fort.  The  Indians,  however, 
objected  to  the  erection  of  a  fort  on  their  land.  The  failure  to  build  this 
fort  so  displeased  Marin  that  he  asked  the  soldiers  to  "take  him  (as  he 
then  sat  in  a  Carriage  made  for  him,  being  very  Sick  some  time)  and 
seat  him  in  the  middle  of  the  fort  and  then  set  Fire  to  it  and  let  him 
perish  in  the  Flames,  which  was  rejected  by  the  Ofificers.  who  (the 
Deponent  says)  had  not  the  least  regard  for  him,  as  he  had  behaved 
very  ill  to  them  all  in  general"  (Stephen  CofFen) 

The  French  took  possession  of  the  site  (Venango)  and  left  Captain 
Chalbert  de  Joncaire,  with  several  other  officers,  in  charge.  They 
occupied  the  trading  house  which  had  been  erected  by  John  Fraser, 
and  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  orders  of  Joncaire.  When 
Fraser  was  expelled  from  Venango,  he  went  to  the  mouth  of  Turtle 
Creek,  where  he  lived  during  the  time  of  Braddock's  expedition  in  1755. 
When  Washington  reached  Venango  in  1753,  the  French  flag  was  flying 
over  this  house. 

Everything  was  now  set  for  the  game  which  the  two  great  world 
Empires  were  to  play  for  the  winning,  not  only  of  the  Ohio,  but  for  a 
Continent.  France  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet.  She  had  taken  actual 
possession,  by  an  armed  force,  of  a  territory  which  was  claimed  by  the 
Iroquois,  by  the  British,  and  by  Pennsylvania  and  by  Virginia.  Her 
three  stations  at  Presqu'  Isle,  Le  Boeuf,  and  Venango,  clearly  revealed 
to  all  of  the  other  rival  claimants  that  the  Treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  were  not  binding  upon  France,  when  her  Indian  trade,  and, 
more  than  even  that,  her  dominance  of  a  continent  were  at  stake. 

The  news  of  the  building  of  the  French  forts  carried  consternation 
into  the  wigwams  of  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  and  into  the  Assemblies 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  The  Governors  of  the  colonies  of  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  as  well 
as  the  Quaker-influenced  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  realized  that  the 
time  for  letter-writing  had  passed  and  that  the  time  for  action  had 
come.  The  bluflf,  wordy,  but  none  the  less  courageous  and  impulsive 
Governor  of  Virginia,  had  realized  the  need  of  armed  action  long  be- 
fore, and  had  taken  steps  to  do  just  what  the  French  had  done.  History 
has  never  done  justice  to  the  real  strategic  genius  of  Robert  Dinwiddie, 
nor  to  his  insight  into  the  character  of  the  young  man  he  selected  to 
act  as  his  ambassador  to  the  French  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  He 
laid  the  real  foundation  for  the  "winning  of  the  West,"  and  he  gave  to 
America  its  most  truly  immortal  soldier,  patriot,  statesman  and  president. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  FRENCH  INVASION  OF  OHIO  UPON 

INDIANS— TREATY   AT   CARLISLE    IN    1753. 

The  invasion  of  the  Ohio  Valley  by  the  French  Army  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  forts  at  Presqu'  Isle  and  Le  Boeuf  created  a  sensation  among 
the  Western  Indians.  The  council  at  Onondaga  was  made  aware  of 
this  violation  of  their  rights  on  the  Ohio,  and  ordered  the  French  to 
withdraw.  Tanacharison,  the  Half  King,  who  had  charge  of  Iroquois 
affairs  on  the  Ohio  went  to  Fort  Le  Boeuf  and  ordered  the  French  com- 
mander to  withdraw  his  forces  from  the  lands  which  were  claimed  by 
the  Iroquois  Confederation. 

John  Fraser,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Venango  by  Joncaire,  wrote 
a  letter  to  Governor  Hamilton,  from  the  "Forks  (now  Pittsburgh)  Au- 
gust 27th,  1753,"  in  which  he  informed  him  of  the  various  moves  which 
had  been  made  by  the  French  army,  and  then  wrote : 

I  have  not  got  any  Skins  this  Summer,  for  there  has  not  been  an  Indian  between 
Weningo  (Venango)  and  the  Pict  Country  hunting  this  Summer,  by  reason  of  the 
French. 

There  is  hardly  any  Indians  here  at  all,  for  yesterday  there  set  oflf  along  with 
Captain  Trent  and  French  Andrew  (Andrew  Montour)  the  Heads  of  the  Five  Nations, 
the  Picts  (Pickawollanee,  a  village  on  the  Miami  River,  at  site  of  the  present  Piqua, 
Ohio),  the  Shawonese,  the  Owendots,  and  the  Delawares,  for  Virginia;  and  the  Half 
King  (Tanacharison)  set  off  to  the  French  Fort,  with  a  strong  Party  along  with  him, 
to  warn  the  French  off  their  Land  entirely,  which  if  they  did  not  comply  to,  then  directly 
the  Six  Nations,  the  Picts,  the  Shawonese,  Owendats,  and  Delawares  were  to  strike 
without  Loss  of  Time.  The  Half  King  was  to  be  back  in  twenty  Days  from  the  time 
he  went  away,  so  were  the  Indians  from  Virginia. 

Capt.  Trent  was  here  the  night  before  last  and  viewed  the  Ground  the  Fort  is  to 
be  built  upon,  which  they  will  begin  in  less  than  a  month's  time.  The  Money  has  been 
laid  out  for  the  building  of  it  already,  and  the  great  Guns  are  lying  at  Williamsburg 
ready  to  bring  up.     (Colonial  Records,  V,  660.) 

The  Ohio  Indians  had  become  impatient  because  of  the  delay  of 
Pennsylvania  in  sending  the  promised  present  to  them  and  had  appealed 
to  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  While  at  the  council  at  Winchester  they 
were  informed  that  Pennsylvania  had  voted  eight  hundred  pounds  for 
their  support,  and  so  they  decided  to  return  to  the  Ohio  from  Virginia, 
by  way  of  Pennsylvania,  and  so  they  asked  that  a  council  be  held  at  Car- 
lisle, which  was  much  nearer  than  Philadelphia,  "on  or  before  the 
twenty-second  Instant.  .  .  .  The  present  unsettled  Affairs  of  their 
Country  on  the  French's  Entry  on  their  Lands  would  not  allow  them 
tiine  to  wait  on  your  Honour  at  Philadelphia."  (Letter  of  W.  Fairfax 
to  Governor  Hamilton,  Sept.   14,  1753.     Col.  Records,  V,  657), 
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Governor  Hamilton  then  appointed,  in  a  King's  Commission,  Richard 
Peters,  Isaac  Ncrris  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  to  go  to  Carlisle  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  a  treaty  with  these  Indians.  These  commissioners 
went  to  Carlisle  which  was  reached  on  the  26th,  and  found  that  the 
Indians  had  reached  there  that  day  from  Winchester.  They  immedi- 
ately held  a  conference  with  George  Croghan,  Conrad  Weiser  and  An- 
drew Montour,  in  order  to  discover  everything  possible  concerning  the 
Indians  who  were  present  and  why  they  had  gone  to  Virginia.  They 
were  toid  that  the  chiefs  who  were  present  represented  the  most  pow- 
erful Indians  on  the  Ohio.  Among  these  were  Scarouady,  who  had 
charge  cf  the  Shawnee  on  the  Ohio  as  the  deputy  of  the  Six  Nations, 
Shingass  and  Pisquitomen,  leading  chiefs  of  the  Delaware,  Neucheconeh, 
"King,"  or  head  chief  of  the  Shawnee  on  the  Ohio,  and  many  other  prom- 
inent chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations,  the  Delaware,  Shawnee  and  the  Miami. 

This  treaty  at  Carlisle  has  never  been  given  the  place  of  importance 
which  it  deserves  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  events  on  the 
Ohio  during  these  early  days  of  the  French  occupation.  At  it  were  the 
representatives  of  the  tribes  living  on  the  Ohio.  The  chiefs  represent- 
ing these  tribes  were  men  of  importance,  and,  in  after  years,  all  of  them 
played  a  most  important  part  in  the  period  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  Some  of  them  remained  true  to  the  English  interest,  such  as  the 
Oneida  deputy,  Scarouady,  who  became  the  Half  King  upon  the  death  of 
Tanacharison  in  1754.  Some  of  them,  such  as  Shingass,  became  the 
most  bitter  foes  of  the  English,  carrying  death  and  ruin  to  the  English 
settlements  along  the  frontiers  during  the  period  of  hostility  which  fol- 
lowed Braddock's  defeat  in  1755. 

Scarouady  was  the  leading  speaker  at  this  treaty,  and,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  Tanacharison,  who  had  gone  on  his  mission  to  the  French 
forts,  he  was  the  representative  of  the  Six  Nations.  In  his  "speech"  to 
the  commissioners  of  Pennsylvania,  he  said: 

Brother  Onas  (the  Indian  name  for  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania)  ;  I  desire  You 
would  hear  and  take  Notice  of  what  I  am  about  to  say  now.  The  Governor  of  Virginia 
desired  to  leave  to  build  a  strong  House  on  Ohio  which  came  to  the  Ears  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada;  and  we  Suppose  this  caused  him  to  invade  our  Country.  We  do  not 
know  his  Intent,  because  he  speaks  with  two  Tongues.  So  soon  as  we  know  his  Heart 
We  shall  be  able  to  know  what  to  do,  and  shall  speak  accordingly  to  him.  We  desire 
that  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  would  at  present  forbear  settling  on  our  Lands  over 
the  Allegheny  Hills.  We  advise  you  rather  to  call  your  People  back  on  this  side  of  the 
Hills  lest  Damage  should  be  done,  and  you  think  ill  of  us.  But  to  keep  up  our  Cor- 
respondence with  our  Brother  Onas  we  will  appoint  some  place  on  the  Hills  or  near 
them;  and  we  do  appoint  George  Croghan  on  our  Part,  and  desire  you  to  appoint 
another  on  your  Part  by  a  formal  writing  under  the  Governor's  Hand.  L,et  none  of 
your  People  settle  beyond  where  they  now  are,  nor  on  the  Juniata  Lands,  till  the  affair 
is  settled  between  Us  and  the  French.  At  present  George  Croghan's  House  at  Juniata 
may  be  the  Place  where  any  thing  may  be  sent  to  Us.    We  desire  a  Commission  may  be 
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given  to  the  Person  entrusted  by  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  he  may  be 
directed  to  warn  People  from  settling  on  Indian  Lands,  and  empowered  to  remove 
them. 

In  addition  to  this,  Scarouady  requested  that  the  number  of  traders 
on  the  Ohio  be  limited  to  three  sets,  occupying  three  trading  points,  one 
at  Logstown,  another  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  and  the  third  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Monongahela,  where  they  could  be  looked  after  by  the 
Indian  Council.  The  other  request  of  Scarouady  was  that  the  unre- 
stricted sale  of  rum  stop.     He  said,  in  speaking  of  this  matter: 

Your  Traders  now  bring  scarce  anything  but  Rum  and  Flour;  They  bring  little 
Powder  and  Lead  or  other  valuable  Goods.  The  Rum  ruins  us.  We  beg  you  would 
prevent  its  coming  in  such  Quantities  by  regulating  the  Traders.  We  never  understood 
the  Trade  was  to  be  for  Whiskey  and  Flour.  We  desire  it  may  be  forbidden,  and  none 
sold  in  the  Indian  country;  but  that  if  the  Indians  will  have  it  they  may  go  among  the 
Inhabitants  and  deal  with  them  for  it.  When  these  Whiskey  Traders  come  they  bring 
thirty  or  forty  Caggs  and  put  them  down  before  Us  and  make  Us  drink,  and  get  all 
the  Skins  that  should  go  to  pay  the  Debts  We  have  contracted  for  Goods  bought  of 
the  Fair  Traders,  and  by  this  means  We  not  only  ruin  Ourselves  but  them  too.  These 
wicked  Whiskey  Sellers  when  once  they  have  got  the  Indians  in  Liquor  make  them 
sell  their  very  Clothes  from  their  Backs.  In  short,  if  this  Practice  be  continued  We 
must  be  inevitably  ruined.     We  most  earnestly,  therefore,  beseech  You  to  remedy  it. 

The  commissioners  heard  these  complaints  and  promised  to  remedy 
the  ills  complained  of.  But  the  sale  of  rum  went  on  in  an  ever-increas- 
ing amount,  and  settlers  kept  filling  up  the  unpurchased  lands  along  the 
Juniata.  The  Governor  and  the  Assembly  desired  to  have  these  matters 
satisfactorily  settled,  but  it  was  impossible  for  the  authorities  in 
Philadelphia  to  reach  out  to  the  Juniata  and  beyond  the  mountains  with 
the  power  of  law.  Proclamations  could  be  issued,  about  the  sale  of  rum 
and  the  settling  of  "squatters"  on  unpurchased  lands,  but  the  traders 
paid  no  attention  to  these  proclamations,  nor  did  the  horde  of  settlers 
who  were  taking  up  the  fine  lands  along  the  Juniata  and  beyond  the 
"Hills." 

And  yet  these  abuses,  complained  of  at  this  treaty  in  1753,  were  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  final  alienation  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
in  1754.  Pennsylvania  was  lacking  in  power  to  enforce  her  own  laws 
beyond  the  blue  ridges  of  the  mountains.  The  "Holy  Experiment"  of 
William  Penn  had  worked  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  with  the 
Indians  when  they  were  within  reach  and  with  the  various  elements  in 
the  settlements  along  the  Delaware.  But,  it  would  not  work  with 
"Whiskey  Traders"  and  "Squatters"  on  Indian  lands.  It  took  some- 
thing more  than  justice  and  kindness  to  impress  an  Indian  trader  after 
the  profits  in  rum,  and  a  Scotch-Irish  settler,  after  good  farming  land 
which  he  could  get  for  nothing.  Force  was  the  only  thing  which 
counted  with  these  two  classes  of  people,  as  well  as  with  the  French, 
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who  were  taking  the  lands  on  the  Ohio — and  the  Quaker  Assembly 
could  not  bring  itself  to  use  a  power  which  could  be  used  only  as 
an  armed  force.  The  Indian  was  thoroughly  in  favor  of  the  Quaker 
principles  when  these  brought  him  presents  of  goods.  But,  he  was  not 
in  favor  of  being  robbed  of  his  lands  and  of  his  furs  and  peltries  by 
rum  trader  or  Frenchman  or  squatter  without  resisting  these  robbers  to 
the  limit,  and  he  lost  his  respect  for  a  government  which  would  not 
fight  to  maintain  its  rights,  and  which  could  not  enforce  its  laws.  He 
was  given  "whiskey  and  flour"  when  he  needed  "powder  and  lead."  The 
former  was  all  right  when  everything  went  along  as  usual.  But,  when 
an  armed  force  was  marching  to  take  possession  of  his  country,  laugh- 
ing at  the  objections  of  his  chiefs,  he  had  to  fight — and  "whiskey  and 
flour"  made  mighty  poor  ammunition.  Robert  Dinwiddie,  the  bluff 
Scotch  Governor  of  Virginia,  had  no  conscientious  scruples  about  the 
matter,  so  his  present  to  the  Ohio  Indians  consisted  chiefly  of  powder 
and  lead,  because  he  was  in  favor  of  meeting  force  with  force.  He  was 
at  that  very  time  making  his  preparations  to  act. 

Scarouady,  at  this  treaty,  reported  the  various  messages  which  had 
been  sent  by  the  Ohio  Indians  to  the  French  officer  in  command  of  the 
invading  army.  In  accordance  with  the  Indian  custom,  "because  the 
great  Being  who  lives  above  has  Ordered  Us  to  send  Three  Messages  of 
Peace  before  We  make  War,"  three  messages  had  been  sent.  The 
last  one  was  taken  by  the  Half  King  himself.  In  this  he  had  said :  "I 
tell  you  in  plain  Words  You  must  go  ofi  this  land  .  .  .  We  forbid  you 
to  come  any  further ;  turn  back  to  the  Place  from  whence  You  came." 
While  the  commissioners  were  holding  the  treaty  at  Carlisle,  a  letter  was 
read  from  two  traders  on  the  Allegheny,  in  which  they  reported  that 
Tanacharison  had  returned  from  the  French  fort  and  that  he  "had  been 
received  in  a  very  contemptuous  manner  by  the  French  Commander, 
who  was  then  preparing  with  his  Forces  to  come  down  the  river,  and 
that  the  Half  King  on  his  Return  shed  Tears,  and  had  actually  warned 
the  English  Traders  not  to  pass  the  Ohio,  nor  venture  either  their  Per- 
sons or  their  Goods,  for  the  French  would  certainly  hurt  them."  Letter 
of  Callendar  and  Taiife  to  William  Buchanan,  Colonial  Records,  V,  684). 

The  treaty  at  Carlisle  ended  on  October  4,  1753,  and  the  chiefs  went 
back  to  the  Ohio. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Council  on  November  15,  Governor 
Hamilton  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received,  through  Governor  Din- 
widdie, containing  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  all  of  the  colonies,  from  the  Earle  of  Holdernesse,  one  of  the 
King's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  in  which  the  invasion  of  the  French 
army  is  noticed  and  the  various  Governors  are  requested  to  ask  that  the 
French  be  urged  to  desist ;  "But  if,  notwithstanding  your  Requisition. 
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they  should  still  persist,  You  are  then  to  draw  forth  the  armed  Force 
of  the  Province  and  to  use  your  best  Endeavours  to  repel  Force  by 
Force." 

The  Governor  then  informed  Governor  Dinwiddle  "and  assured  him 
that  as  far  as  he  should  be  enabled  by  the  Assembly  of  this  Province, 
whose  religious  Principles  might  stand  in  the  Way,  he  would  cheerfully 
concur  with  him  in  all  such  Measures  as  should  be  thought  necessary." 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Assembly  a  "speech"  and  a  belt  of  wam- 
pum was  delivered,  signed  by  the  Half  King,  Minkottoha  (the  Dela- 
ware name  of  Scarouady)  and  Jonathan,  the  Deer,  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernor was  urged  to  go  to  the  help  of  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio.  One 
request  is :  "We  beg  You  will  come  to  raise  a  couple  of  Forts,  especially 
one  at  the  Mouth  of  Mohongialo  (Monongahela)  and  the  other  higher  up 
the  River,  so  we  wait  for  an  Answer  from  You ;  these  from  your  Broth- 
ers the  Six  Nations." 

At  this  time,  according  to  a  statement  made  by  Lewis  Montour,  who 
had  brought  the  message  to  the  Governor,  the  Half  King,  Scarouady, 
and  Jonathan,  the  Deer,  were  living  at  "Shanoppin,  the  Place  of  their 
abode,  situate  on  the  Ohio  (Allegheny)  about  three  miles  above  the 
Forks  of  Mohongialo  (Monongahela)." 

Governor  Hamilton  made  a  lengthy  reply  to  this  message.  In  it  he 
appoints  George  Croghan  and  Andrew  Montour  "to  do  the  Publick 
Business  of  this  Government,  and  expect  to  see  their  attestations  or  cer- 
tificates to  all  the  Messages  which  You  shall  please  to  send  to  this  Gov- 
ernment." This  appointment  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  request 
which  was  made  by  Scarouady  at  the  treaty  at  Carlisle. 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  Dinwiddle,  written  November  i6,  1753,  Gov- 
ernor Hamilton,  in  speaking  of  the  Indian  situation  on  the  Ohio,  says : 

The  Inclinations  of  these  Indians  in  general  may  be  good,  though  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  the  French  have  their  Emissaries  among  them,  and  have  corrupted  and  may 
be  still  corrupting  particular  Indians ;  but  then,  according  to  all  Accounts,  the  Six 
Nations,  Delawares,  and  Shawonese,  are  continually  under  the  Force  of  Liquor,  and 
may  be  dispirited  from  Indolence  and  Debauchery.  The  Twightwees  (Miami)  are 
indeed  of  a  martial  Spirit  and  remarkable  for  Sobriety;  but  they  are  much  divided, 
some  declaring  for  the  English  while  Others  still  adhere  to  the  French,  or  are  likely 
to  stand  neuter  and  wait  the  Event.     (Col.  Rec,  V,  702.) 

This  letter  gives  a  very  correct  view  of  the  Indian  situation  on  the 
Ohio  at  this  time.  The  debauchery  of  the  rum  traffic  by  the  English 
traders  continued.  The  French  were  making  use  of  every  possible 
means  to  win  over  the  Indians,  chiefly  by  their  show  of  force  and  ac- 
tion— in  the  building  of  forts  and  in  the  advance  of  the  army  towards 
the  Ohio.  Nothing  made  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  Indian  than  did  the 
troops  of  armed  soldiers,  slowly  but  surely  advancing  into  the  region 
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claimed  by  the  English.  The  Indian  on  the  Ohio  was  wise  enough  to 
wish  to  be  on  the  winning  side ;  hence,  the  great  majority  of  them  were 
doing  what  Hamilton  said  of  the  Miami,  standing  "neuter  and  wait  the 
Event."  And  that  is  exactly  what  the  Miami  did,  and  with  them  many 
of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee.  The  Miami  still  occupied  their  ances- 
tral habitat  along  the  rivers  of  Ohio.  The  French  traders  from  the  Miss- 
issippi, as  well  as  from  the  lakes,  had  been  coming  to  their  villages  for 
years,  and  they  had  not  been  driven  out  of  their  country  by  them.  The 
Delaware  and  Shawnee  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  on  the  Dela- 
ware and  then  from  their  refuge  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  and  now  they 
were  slowly  being  driven  southward  down  the  Ohio.  They  had  little 
to  expect  from  the  English.  Past  experience  had  taught  them  that. 
And  so,  they  waited.  The  old  chiefs,  who  had  made  friends  with  the 
great  men  among  the  English,  wished  to  remain  true  to  their  "League  of 
Amity,"  but  the  young  warriors  had  no  sentimental  bonds  to  bind  them. 
A  new  day  had  come,  and  with  it  a  new  generation  of  young  fighting 
blood,  anxious  to  act  instead  of  listen  to  long  "speeches"  made  by  old 
gray  heads.  Shikellamy  had  died.  Tanacharison,  Scarouady,  Cayan- 
guilaquoa  and  the  other  great  chiefs  who  were  friendly  to  the  English 
belonged  to  the  Six  Nations,  who  had  made  "women"  of  the  proud  war- 
riors of  the  Delaware  and  subjects  of  the  Shawnee.  Why  not  strike 
with  the  French  against  the  English,  and  at  the  same  time  gain  indepen- 
dence of  the  Iroquois  and  become  men  again?  These  young  warriors 
were  restless.  The  old  men  could  no  longer  hold  them.  And  so,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Ohio  and  along  the  waters  of  the  Muskingum  and  in 
the  villages  of  the  Miami,  the  warriors  of  the  Red  men — waited. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  on  the  Ohio,  Governor  Hamil- 
ton had  arranged  with  Governor  Glen,  of  South  Carolina,  for  the  release 
of  the  two  Shawnee  who  had  been  captured  by  the  southern  Indians. 
This  matter  had  come  up  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  at  Carlisle  and  had 
been  the  cause  of  much  correspondence  between  Pennsylvania  and 
South  Carolina.  The  Iroquois  had  been  at  war  with  these  southern 
Indians — the  Catawba  and  Cherokee — "since  the  World  began,"  as  one 
of  their  chiefs  said.  The  various  "War  Trails"  running  southward  across 
Pennsylvania,  such  as  the  "Warrior  Path"  along  the  Warrior  Ridge  and 
the  "Catawba  Trail,"  across  Westmoreland  and  Fayettes  counties,  are 
memorials  of  this  historic  conflict  between  the  northern  Indians  and 
those  of  the  southland.  In  a  message  of  Governor  Hamilton  to  the  Six 
Nations  on  the  Ohio,  which  was  sent  by  Johns  Patten,  in  December, 
1753.  he  mentions  the  return  of  these  two  Shawnee;  one  was  sent  with 
Patten  and  the  other  was  ill  in  Philadelphia.  He  also  says :  "Your 
Fathers,  the  Six  Nations,  have  made  and  confirmed  a  Peace  with  the 
nation  of  the  Catawbas.     They  are  no  longer  at  War  together.     Your 
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Warriors  must  be  told  not  to  break  the  Peace.  The  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia has  informed  me  that  he  has  invited  the  Catawbas  to  come  to 
Winchester  next  Summer,  and  you  have  promised  to  be  there  too.  I 
am  pleased  to  hear  this,  and  heartily  recommend  it  to  You  to  continue 
Friends.  Their  Friendship  will  strengthen  your  Hands  against  your 
Enemies,  the  French." 

The  war  parties  of  the  Iroquois  in  crossing  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas,  when  on  their  way  to  the  country  of  the  Catawba,  had  caused  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  English  settlers  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  settlement  frontiers  of  these  colonies.  This  situation  was 
the  cause  of  continual  friction  between  the  three  colonies,  as  the  south- 
ern Indians  were  friendly  to  the  white  settlers  about  them.  The  north- 
ern Indians  frequently  carried  away  these  southern  Indians,  who  were 
known  as  "our  friendly  Indians,  or  Mustee  slaves,"  in  South  Carolina. 
The  ending  of  this  war  was,  therefore,  a  thing  which  had  long  been 
desired  by  all  three  of  the  colonies.  But  this  "Peace  by  Treaty"  was  not  a 
permanent  one,  as  long  after  this  period  the  Iroquois  were  going  to  war 
against  the  Catawba  by  way  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  when 
Fort  Pitt  was  occupied.  What  the  cause  of  this  relentless  conflict  of  the 
Iroquois  with  the  Catawba  really  was,  is  hard  to  discover.  It  probably 
commenced  when  the  Alligewe  (Cherokee)  and  the  Akansea  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  Allegheny  region  by  the  Iroquois,  who  drove  them 
southward  (see  Chapter  I). 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  MISSION  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  OF  VIRGINIA,  TO 

THE  FRENCH  FORTS. 

Governor  James  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  answered  the  letter  of 
Lord  Holdernesse  on  November  25,  1753.  In  it  he  says,  in  part:  "I  have 
some  reason  to  believe  that  one  or  more  Forts  have  been  lately  built  by 
the  French  within  the  extreme  Limits  of  this  Province  to  the  Westward ; 
but  as  the  Western  Bounds  thereof  have  never  been  actually  run,  I  can- 
not speak  with  Certainty.  I  shall,  however,  use  my  utmost  Diligence  to 
learn  how  far  the  Information  I  have  received  touching  such  Encroach- 
ments on  his  Majestie's  Dominions  may  be  depended  upon,  of  which  I 
shall  do  myself  the  Honour  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  in  a  further 
account,  as  well  as  of  the  other  Particulars  mentioned  in  your  Lord- 
ship's Letter,  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  known  to  me."     (Col.  Rec,  V,  710). 

Governor  Hamilton  had  been  informed  of  the  building  of  the  French 
forts  by  Scarouady  and  the  Half  King,  who  had  been  at  Fort  LeBoeuf. 

Governor  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  wrote  to  Governor  Hamilton  on 
November  24,  1753:  "I  have  sent  a  Person  of  Distinction  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  French  Forces  on  the  Ohio  to  know  his  Reasons  for  this 
unjustifiable  Step  in  invading  our  Lands.  I  have  desired  him  to  write 
me  by  what  Authority  he  proceeds  in  this  unjust  and  unwarrantable 
Manner,  and  have  desired  him  immediately  to  return,  otherwise  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  follow  the  Directions  and  Powers  invested  in  me  from 
his  Majesty  of  Great  Britain  by  repelling  Force  by  Force.  The  Mes- 
senger has  been  gone  three  Weeks ;  when  he  returns  I  shall  acquaint 
You  of  his  Proceedings,  Reception,  and  Answer  of  the  French  Officer. 

We  have  several  Workmen  gone  out  to  build  a  Fort  at  the  Forks 
of  Mohongialo  with  the  Approbriation  and  desire  of  the  Indians,  but  if 
the  French  have  embarked  and  gone  down  the  River  I  fear  they  will  pre- 
vent our  Designs."     (Op  cit..  713). 

Both  Governor  Hamilton  and  Governor  Dinwiddie  had  received  the 
same  letter  from  Lord  Holdernesse.  The  one  wrote  a  reply  to  it,  the 
other  immediately  put  into  action  the  instructions  contained  in  it.  To 
Governor  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  belongs  the  credit  for  having  put  into 
operation  the  machinery  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  the  Ohio,  and 
to  him  belongs  the  honor  of  bringing  upon  the  stage  of  history  "a  Person 
of  Distinction,"  who  became  the  greatest  character  America,  if  not  the 
human  race,  has  ever  produced.  On  January  29,  1754,  Dinwiddie  again 
wrote  Governor  Hamilton,  "The  Return  of  the  Gentleman  whom  I  sent 
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Express  to  the  French  Commandant  to  know  what  Steps  the  French 
were  taking  on  the  Ohio,  enables  me  to  acquaint  your  Honour,"  etc. 

"The  Return  of  the  Gentleman" — thus  simply,  even  unmentioned  by 
name,  does  the  young  Washington  step  upon  the  stage  of  human  action 
for  all  time.  Suppose  that  Dinwiddie  had  waited  to  hear  "from  Home," 
as  he  always  called  England,  and  that  Hamilton  had  acted — how  differ- 
ently the  history  of  America  and  the  world  might  have  been.  This  bluff, 
impulsive,  yet  wise  old  Scotchman  started  a  series  of  events  which  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  the  conquest  of  a  Continent  and  in  the  birth  of  a 
Nation.  Dinwiddie  was  not  good  at  "watchful  waiting,"  after  he  had 
waited  long  enough  to  get  an  excuse  to  act.  All  he  waited  for  was  just 
such  authority  "from  Home"  as  was  contained  in  the  letter  of  Lord 
Holdernesse,  "to  meet  Force  with  Force."  When  that  authority  was 
given,  he  immediately  acted. 

Governor  Hamilton  himself  realized  how  different  was  his  position 
to  that  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  In  a  letter  to  Dinwiddie,  on  No- 
vember 16,  1753,  he  said:  "With  respect  to  the  matters  enjoined  by  his 
Majesty,  your  Circumstances  are  much  more  desirable  than  mine,  which 
in  this  respect  are  rendered  unpleasant  by  the  religious  Sentiments  of  the 
Assemblies  of  this  Province."     (Col.  Rec,  V,  700). 

It  is  not  strange  that  Governor  Dinwiddie  selected  George  Washing- 
ton, young  as  he  was,  for  this  mission.  The  Governor  was  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  Company,  and  with  him  were  associated  Augustine  and  Law- 
rence Washington.  The  plans  of  Virginia  for  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio 
region  were  virtually  those  of  the  Ohio  Company.  And  then,  the  young 
man  was  an  adjutant-general  in  the  Virginia  Militia,  was  familiar  with 
the  woods,  was  a  surveyor  and  personally  fitted  for  just  such  work. 
The  account  of  the  happenings  of  this  mission  are  very  full  and  com- 
plete, as  both  Washington  and  Christopher  Gist  both  kept  journals  of 
the  trip  to  the  French  forts. 

The  following  commission  was  issued  to  Washington : 

To  George  Washington,  Esquire,  one  of  the  Adjutants-General  of  the  Troops  and 
Forces  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia. 

I,  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  the  ability,  conduct,  and  fidelity  of  you, 
the  said  George  Washington,  have  appointed  you  my  express  messenger;  and  you  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  proceed  hence  with  all  convenient  and  possible 
dispatch  to  the  part  or  place  on  the  River  Ohio,  where  the  French  have  lately  erected 
a  fort  or  forts,  or  where  the  commandant  of  the  French  forces  resides,  in  order  to 
deliver  my  letter  and  message  to  him;  and  after  waiting  not  exceeding  one  week  for 
an  answer,  you  are  to  take  your  leave  sind  return  immediately  back. 

To  this  commission  I  have  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  this  dominion 
to  be  affixed,  at  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  the  seat  of  my  government,  this  30th  day  of 
October,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  George  the  Second, 
King  of  Great  Britain,  &c.,  &c.,  annoque  Domini  1753.  Robert  Dinwiddie. 
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With  this  commission  there  was  also  sent  a  passport,  which  read: 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  may  come  or  concern,  greeting : 

Whereas,  I  have  appointed  George  Washington,  Esquire,  by  commission  under  the 
great  seal,  my  express  messenger  to  the  commandant  of  the  French  forces  on  the  river 
Ohio,  and  as  he  is  charged  with  business  of  great  importance  to  his  Majesty  and  this 
dominion, 

I  do  hereby  command  all  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  particularly  require  all  in 
alliance  and  amity  with  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  others  to  whom  this  pass- 
port may  come,  agreeably  to  the  law  of  nations,  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  as  a  safe- 
guard to  the  said  George  Washington  and  his  attendants  in  his  present  passage  to  and 
from  the  river  Ohio,  as  aforesaid.  Robert  DinwiddiE. 

In  the  letter  of  instructions  which  the  Governor  gave  to  Washington 
he  was,  among  other  things  mentioned,  "forthwith  to  repair  to  Logstown 
on  the  said  river  Ohio,  and,  having  there  informed  yourself  where  the 
said  French  forces  have  posted  themselves,  thereupon  to  proceed  to 
such  place,  and,  being  there  arrived,  to  present  your  credentials,  together 
with  my  letter  to  the  chief  commanding  officer,  and  in  the  name  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  to  demand  an  answer  thereto." 

On  reaching  Logstown  he  was  to  meet  with  the  Half  King  and 
"Monacatoocha"  (Scarouady),  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  tell 
them  of  his  mission  and  ask  that  they  send  a  guard  of  warriors  with  him 
to  his  destination.  He  was  also  to  carefully  inquire  into  the  numbers 
of  the  French  force  on  the  Ohio,  the  number  near  by,  the  number  of  forts, 
how  built  and  garrisoned,  their  distance  from  Logstown,  and  all  other 
matters  of  importance. 

To  one  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  region  through  which  Washington 
and  Gist  travelled  on  this  mission  to  the  French  fort  at  LeBoeuf,  the 
real  difficulty  of  the  journey  cannot  be  fully  appreciated,  especially  when 
it  was  taken  in  mid-winter.  The  author  had  read  nearly  all  of  the  ac- 
counts of  this  undertaking,  and  thought  that  he  had  some  idea  of 
what  the  difficulties  were.  But,  it  was  not  until  he  followed  Washing- 
ton's footsteps  from  Will's  Creek  (Cumberland,  Maryland,)  to  "the 
Forks"  (Pittsburgh),  on  foot  through  the  lofty  and  rugged  ridges  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  and  over  the  rolling  hills  of  Fayette  and  West- 
moreland counties,  and  then  at  a  later  time  to  Logstown  (Ambridge), 
and  on  to  LeBoeuf  (Waterford),  that  he  really  could  imagine  what  it 
meant  to  Washington  and  Gist  in  1753.  This  journey,  made  some  years 
ago,  was  undertaken  in  the  summer  time,  with  Gist's,  Washington's  and 
Ormes'  journals  as  guide  books.  The  course  followed  by  Washington  is 
still,  in  the  main,  through  almost  impassable  mountains,  heavily  covered 
even  now  with  forests  and  thickets  of  laurel  and  other  underbrush. 
While  the  Cumberland  Pike,  or  National  Highway,  follows  the  main  di- 
rection of  the  course  over  which  Washington  and  Gist  travelled,  yet  the 
two  are  in  no  way  identical.     And  it  is  only  at  a  few  places  that  the 
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Washington  and  Braddock  Roads  run  along  the  same  exact  course. 
One  would  get  the  impression  from  many  of  the  histories  which  have 
been  written  of  Washington's  trip  and  of  the  Braddock  expedition  that 
the  National  Highway  followed  the  exact  course  of  these.  This  is  in  no 
wise  correct,  save,  perhaps,  that  both,  or  all  three  of  these  roads  run  from 
Will's  Creek  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  The  courses  of  both  Washing- 
ton's Road  and  Braddock's  Road  cross  the  National  Highway  at  many 
places — at  the  present  monument  and  grave  of  Braddock,  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountains,  where  the  two  old  roads  cross  and  run  in  a  north- 
western course  along  the  Laurel  Ridge  and  then  down  into  the  valley 
at  Gist's  Plantation,  now  Mount  Braddock.  From  here  both  roads  run 
northward  to  Stewart's  Crossing  (now  Connellsville).  The  National 
Highway  "forks"  at  Braddock's  grave,  running  on  to  Uniontown  and 
crossing  the  Monongahela  at  Brownsville.  In  many  places  the  exact 
course  of  the  Washington  and  Braddock  roads  is  still  visible. 

Washington  received  his  commission  on  October  30,  and  left  the 
same  day,  reaching  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  the  next  day.  Here  he  en- 
gaged Jacob  Vanbraam  as  his  French  interpreter,  and  then  went  on  to 
Alexandria,  where  he  purchased  the  supplies  for  the  trip.  He  then  went 
on  to  Winchester,  where  he  got  the  horses,  baggage,  etc.,  and  from  there 
by  "the  new  road  to  Will's  Creek,  where  we  arrived  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember." The  Ohio  Company  had  brought  from  England  a  large  supply 
of  goods,  in  1749-50,  and  had  built  a  store  house  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Will's  Creek,  and  had  opened  a  road  from  this  place  to  the  mouth  of 
Redstone  Creek,  (Brownsville),  where  another  store  house,  called  the 
"Hangard,"  was  built  by  Captain  William  Trent  in  1754.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  Ohio  Company  to  build  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Chartiers 
Creek  (below  Pittsburgh)  for  the  protection  of  these  trading  houses  on 
the  Ohio.  This  plan  was  changed  and  Captain  Trent  commenced  the 
erection  of  the  fort  at  "the  Forks"  (Pittsburgh) — which  Ensign  Ward 
later  surrendered  to  the  French,  Will's  Creek  marked  the  most  westerly 
limits  of  "the  inhabitants"  in  1753.  From  this  point  to  Fort  LeBoeuf 
the  journey  would  be  through  a  forest  enshrouded  wilderness.  The  only 
spot  where  there  had  been  any  attempted  settlement,  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, was  at  Gist's  Plantation,  which  had  been  made  the  year  before. 
Here  a  few  families  lived  on  the  lands  which  Christopher  Gist  had 
received  from  the  Ohio  Company. 

At  Will's  Creek  Washington  engaged  Christopher  Gist  as  his  pilot, 
and  hired  four  others  as  "servitors."  These  were  Barnaby  Currin,  John 
M'Quire  (McGuire),  Indian  traders;  Henry  Steward  and  William  Jen- 
kins. John  Davidson  was  with  Washington  on  this  mission  as  his 
Indian  interpreter,  although  he  is  not  mentioned  in  this  list. 

Washington  says  in  his  journal :  "Here  I  engaged  Mr.  Gist  to  pilot  us 
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out."  Gist  says  in  his  journal :  "Then  Major  George  Washington  came 
to  my  house  at  Will's  Creek,  and  delivered  me  a  letter  from  the  Council 
in  Virginia,  requesting  me  to  attend  him  up  to  the  commandant  of  the 
French  fort  on  the  Ohio  River."  Christopher  Gist  was  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  region  west  of  the  mountains,  having  made  many  trips 
through  it,  two  of  these  for  the  Ohio  Company.  No  man  in  Virginia 
knew  the  Ohio  Valley  better  than  he  did.  He  not  only  knew  the 
country,  but  he  knew  the  Indians.  Gist  has  never  been  given  the  credit 
which  he  deserves  for  the  important  part  he  played  on  this  mission. 
Without  him  it  would  have  been  far  more  difficult  and  dangerous,  if  not 
impossible.  He  was  personally  known  to  the  Half  King,  Scarouady,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  prominent  Indian  chiefs  on  the  Ohio.  Christopher  Gist 
was  the  first  of  the  really  great  pioneer  scouts  of  American  history. 
Washington  was  most  fortunate  in  having  him  as  his  leader  into  the 
wilds  of  the  great  sweeping  forests  beyond  the  mountains. 

From  Will's  Creek  the  party  went  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to 
Gist's  Plantation,  which  was  reached  on  Sunday,  November  18,  at  night- 
fall. Washington's  journal  for  this  day  reads :  "According  to  the  best 
observation  I  could  make,  Mr.  Gist's  new  settlement  (which  we  passed 
by)  bears  about  west-northwesterly,  seventy  miles  from  Wills'  Creek." 

Gist's  journal  reads :  "And  at  night  got  to  my  house  in  the  new 
settlement,  about  twenty-one  miles ;  snow  about  ankle  deep." 

This  "new  settlement"  of  Gist's  was  situated  just  below  the  western 
slope  of  the  last  ndge  of  mountains,  on  most  beautiful  rolling  land.  It 
was  on  the  intersection  of  the  trails  leading  to  the  mouth  of  Dunlap's 
Creek,  on  the  Monongahela,  and  the  Catawba  Trail,  which  crossed  the 
Youghiogheny  River  at  Stewart's  Crossing,  now  Connellsville.  The 
latter  course  was  the  one  followed  by  Washington  and  Gist  to  Jacob's 
Cabins,  which  was  twenty  miles  from  Gist's.  Jacob  was  a  Delaware 
chief,  who  afterwards  lived  at  Kittanning.  He  became  a  bitter  foe  of 
the  English. 

On  that  Sunday,  Washington  passed  by  the  spot  where  he  and  the 
Half  King  had  the  first  conflict  with  the  French,  under  Jumonville,  and 
where  he  was  defeated  at  Fort  Necessity,  July  4,  1754.  He,  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  became  the  owner  of  the  farm  upon  which  this  fort 
stood,  near  the  present  Mount  Washington,  or  Farmington. 

On  the  22d  they  reached  the  mouth  of  Turtle  Creek,  where  John 
Fraser  had  a  trading  house.  The  name  of  this  famous  trader  is  vari- 
ously recorded.  Washington  and  Gist  both  give  the  form  "Frazier." 
He  was  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  traders,  living  at  Paxtang  (Harrisburg), 
and  was  licensed  in  1747.  He  was  driven  from  Venango  by  Joincare. 
when  the  English  traders  were  expelled  in   1753,  and  started  another 
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trading  house  at  the  mouth  of  Turtle  Creek.  Fraser  loaned  Washington 
and  Gist  a  canoe  to  carry  their  baggage  by  water  to  "the  Forks."  They 
went  over  the  trail  to  Shannopin's  Town  (on  the  Allegheny  River,  in  the 
present  Pittsburgh),  and  then  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Monongahela, 
where  they  met  the  canoe.  It  was  while  at  "the  Forks,"  on  November 
23,  that  Washington  wrote  in  his  journal :  "As  I  got  down  before  the 
canoe,  I  spent  some  time  in  viewing  the  land  in  the  fork,  which  I  think 
extremely  well  situated  for  a  fort ;  as  it  has  the  absolute  command  of 
both  rivers.  The  land  at  the  point  is  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  above 
the  common  surface  of  the  water ;  and  a  considerable  bottom  of  flat,  well 
timbered  land  all  around  it  very  convenient  for  building.  The  rivers 
are  each  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  across,  and  run  here  very  nearly  at 
right  angles,  Allegheny  bearing  northeast,  and  Monongahela  southeast. 
The  former  of  these  two  is  a  very  rapid  and  swift  running  water,  the 
other  deep  and  still,  without  any  perceptible  fall."  The  next  day,  after 
crossing  the  Allegheny,  he  writes :  "As  I  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  notice 
yesterday  of  the  situation  at  the  forks,  my  curiosity  led  me  to  examine 
this  more  particularly  (that  is  the  site  near  the  mouth  of  Chartier's 
Creek,  where  the  Ohio  Company  had  intended  building  a  fort),  and  I 
think  it  greatly  inferior,  either  for  defense  or  advantages ;  especially  the 
latter.  For  a  fort  at  the  fork  would  be  equally  well  situated  on  the  Ohio, 
and  have  the  entire  command  of  the  Monongahela,  which  runs  up  our 
settlement,  and  is  extremely  well  designed  for  water  carriage,  as  it  is  of 
a  deep,  still  nature.  Besides,  a  fort  at  the  fork  might  be  built  at  much 
less  expense  than  at  the  other  places. 

Nature  has  well  contrived  this  lower  place  for  a  water  defense,  but 
the  hill  whereon  it  must  stand  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  then  descending  gradually  on  the  land  side  will  render  it  difficult  and 
very  expensive  to  make  a  sufficient  fortification  there.  The  whole  flat 
upon  the  hill  must  be  taken  in,  the  side  next  the  descent  made  ex- 
tremely high,  or  else  the  hill  itself  cut  away ;  otherwise  the  enemy  may 
raise  batteries  within  that  distance  without  being  exposed  to  a  single 
shot  from  the  fort."  Washington  says,  in  his  journal :  "About  two  miles 
from  this  place  (that  is,  the  fork,  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  river,  at 
the  place  where  the  Ohio  Company  intended  to  erect  a  fort,  lives  Shingiss, 
King  of  the  Delawares.  We  called  upon  him  to  invite  him  to  council  at 
the  Loggstown."  Both  of  these  notes  are  most  interesting,  as  the  first 
one  contains  the  first  description  ever  recorded  of  the  site  upon  which 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  now  stands,  and  the  other  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  site  upon  which  the  fort  of  the  Ohio  Company  was  to  have 
been  erected. 

The  change  of  the  location  of  this  fort  had  been  decided  upon  before 
Washington  visited  the  place,  and  the  material  was  on  its  way  to  the 
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"fork,"  where  the  fort  was  later  started,  before  Washington  returned 
from  this  mission.  They  swam  their  horses  across  the  Allegheny  River 
and  encamped  that  night  (November  23)  on  the  present  North  Side, 
Pittsburgh. 

On  the  24th  they  set  out  and  soon  after  met  "King  Shingiss  and 
Lawmolach,"  who  went  with  them  to  Logstown,  where  they  held  a  con- 
ference with  the  chiefs.  Scarouady  was  present,  but  the  Half  King  was 
absent  hunting.  Runners  were  sent  out  to  find  him,  and  he  came  in  on 
the  25th  and  visited  Washington  in  his  tent.  Washington  told  him 
through  John  Davidson,  his  interpreter,  what  his  mission  was  and  asked 
him  to  tell  of  his  visit  to  the  French  fort.  The  Half  King  gave  a  full 
account  of  his  mission  to  the  French  commander,  and  of  what  had  been 
said.  These  "speeches"  are  fully  recorded  in  Washington's  journal. 
The  Half  King  had  ordered  the  French  to  withdraw.     He  said,  in  part: 

Fathers,  both  you  and  the  English  are  white,  we  live  in  a  country  between;  there- 
fore, the  land  belongs  to  neither  one  or  the  other.  But,  the  great  Being  above  allowed 
it  to  be  a  place  of  residence  for  us;  so,  fathers,  I  desire  you  to  withdraw,  as  I  have 
done  our  Brothers  the  English;  for  I  will  keep  you  at  arms  length.  I  lay  this  down 
as  a  trial  for  both,  to  see  which  will  have  the  greatest  regard  to  it,  and  that  side  we 
will  stand  by,  and  make  equal  sharers  with  us.  Our  brothers,  the  English,  have  heard 
this,  and  I  come  now  to  tell  it  to  you;  for  I  am  not  afraid  to  discharge  you  off  this 
land. 

To  this  the  French  commander  replied,  in  part: 

Now,  my  child,  I  have  heard  your  speech :  you  spoke  first,  but  it  is  my  time  to 
speak  now.  Where  is  my  wampum  which  you  took  away,  with  the  marks  of  towns  on 
it?  This  wampum  I  do  not  know,  which  you  have  discharged  me  off  the  land  with; 
but  you  need  not  put  yourself  to  the  trouble  of  speaking,  for  I  will  not  hear  you.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  flies  or  mosquitoes,  for  Indians  are  such  as  these.  I  tell  you  down 
that  river  I  will  go,  and  build  upon  it,  according  to  my  command.  If  the  river  was 
blocked  up,  I  have  forces  sufficient  to  burst  it  open,  and  tread  under  my  feet  all  that 
stand  in  opposition,  together  with  their  alliances ;  for  my  force  is  as  the  sand  upon  the 
sea  shore :  therefore,  here  is  your  wampum ;  I  sling  it  at  you.  Child,  you  talk  foolish ; 
you  say  this  land  belongs  to  you,  but  there  is  not  the  black  of  my  nail  yours.  I  saw 
the  land  sooner  than  you  did,  before  the  Shannoahs  (Shawnee)  and  you  were  at  war. 
....  It  is  my  land,  and  I  will  have  it,  let  who  will  stand  up  for,  or  say  against  it. 
I  will  buy  and  sell  with  the  English  (mockingly).  If  people  will  be  ruled  by  me.  they 
may  expect  kindness,  but  not  else. 

The  Half  King  also  told  Washington  that  they  had  built  two  forts, 
"one  on  Lake  Erie,  and  another  on  French  Creek,  near  a  small  lake, 
about  fifteen  miles  asunder,  and  a  large  wagon  road  between.  They 
are  both  built  after  the  same  model,  but  different  in  size ;  that  on  the 
lake  the  largest.     He  gave  me  a  plan  of  them  in  his  own  drawing." 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  Washington  held  a  council  with  the 
Indians  in  the  "long  house"  at  which  he  explained  to  them  the  object 
of  his  mission  and  asked  "your  advice  and  assistance  to  proceed  the 
nearest  and  best  road  to  the  French." 
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The  Half  King,  in  his  reply,  said:  "Brother,  as  you  have  asked  my 
advice,  I  hope  you  will  be  ruled  by  it,  and  stay  until  I  can  provide  a  com- 
pany to  go  with  you.  The  French  speech  belt  is  not  here ;  I  have  it  to 
go  for  to  my  hunting  cabin.  Likewise,  the  people  whom  I  have  ordered 
in  are  not  yet  come,  and  can  not  until  the  third  night  from  this :  until 
which  time,  brother,  I  must  beg  you  to  stay.  I  intend  to  send  the  guard 
of  Mingos,  Shannoahs,  and  Delawares,  that  our  brothers  may  see  the 
love  and  loyalty  we  bear  them." 

Washington,  who  was  anxious  to  get  to  the  French  fort,  was  very 
much  disappointed  because  of  the  delay  in  leaving  Logstown,  where,  for 
various  reasons  he  had  to  wait  until  the  30th  of  November,  having  been 
detained  in  the  village  for  nearly  six  days.  They  set  out  from  Logs- 
town  on  the  30th,  accompanied  by  the  Half  King,  Jeskakake,  White  Thun- 
der and  the  Hunter.  Gist  says  in  his  journal :  "We  set  out,  the  Half 
King  and  two  old  men  and  one  young  warrior  with  us.  They  reached 
Venango  on  the  4th  of  December.  Washington  says  in  his  journal : 
"This  is  an  old  Indian  town,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  French  Creek  on 
the  Ohio ;  and  lies  near  north  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Loggstown,  but 
more  than  seventy  the  way  we  were  obliged  to  go  (according  to  Gist's 
journal,  the  distance  travelled  was  eighty-two  miles).  We  found  the 
French  colours  hoisted  at  a  house  from  which  they  had  driven  Mr.  John 
Frazier,  an  English  subject.  I  immediately  repaired  to  it,  to  know 
where  the  commander  resided.  There  were  three  officers,  one  of  whom, 
Captain  Joncaire  informed  me  that  he  had  command  of  the  Ohio,  but 
that  there  was  a  general  officer  at  the  near  fort,  where  he  advised  me  to 
apply  for  an  answer." 

That  evening  Washington  dined  with  the  French  officers.  They 
drank  wine  in  abundance,  which  loosened  their  tongues.  "They  told  me 
that  it  was  their  absolute  design  to  take  possession  of  the  Ohio,  and  by 
G — d  they  would  do  it ;  for  that  although  they  were  sensible  the  English 
could  raise  two  men  for  their  one,  yet  they  knew  their  motions  were 
too  slow  and  dilatory  to  prevent  any  undertaking  of  theirs.  They  pre- 
tend to  have  an  undoubted  right  to  the  river  from  a  discovery  made  by 
LaSalle,  sixty  years  ago ;  and  the  rise  of  this  expedition  is  to  prevent 
our  settling  on  the  river  or  waters  of  it,  as  they  heard  of  some  families 
moving  out  in  order  thereto." 

Washington  also  learned  much  about  the  French  forces  and  the  forts. 
The  French  officers  used  every  means  possible  to  get  the  Indians  who 
were  with  Washington  to  join  them.  They  gave  them  presents  and  kept 
them  filled  with  liquor.  Finally  they  set  out  at  noon  on  the  7th,  accom- 
panied by  Monsieur  Le  Force  and  three  soldiers.  Owing  to  the  heavy 
rains  the  creek  was  very  high  and  the  land  swampy.  They  did  not 
reach  LeBoeuf  until  the  nth. 
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Gist  says  in  his  journal:  "Tuesday,  11.  We  set  out,  travelled  about 
fifteen  miles  to  the  French  fort,  the  sun  being  set.  Our  interpreter  gave 
the  commandant  notice  of  our  being  over  the  creek ;  upon  which  he  sent 
several  officers  to  conduct  us  to  the  fort,  and  they  received  us  with  great 
complaisance." 


CHAPTER  X. 

WASHINGTON'S     MEETING     WITH     THE     FRENCH     COM- 
MANDER AT  LE  BOEUF,  AND  HIS  RETURN  TO  VIRGINIA. 

On  the  i2th  of  December,  1753,  Washington  was  received  by  the 
commander  of  the  French  fort,  of  whom  he  says :  "This  commander  is  a 
knight  of  the  military  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  named  Legardeur  de  St. 
Pierre.  He  is  an  elderly  gentleman,  and  has  much  the  air  of  a  soldier. 
He  was  sent  over  to  take  command  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the 
late  general,  and  arrived  here  about  seven  days  ago."  Washington  had 
received  information  concerning  the  death  of  the  former  commander, 
General  Marin,  who  had  built  the  fort,  when  at  the  trading  house  of 
John  Fraser,  at  the  mouth  of  Turtle  Creek,  on  November  22. 

Washington  presented  his  credentials  and  his  letter  to  General  St. 
Pierre,  who  asked  him  to  keep  them  until  the  arrival  of  Captain  Reparti, 
the  captain  in  command  of  Fort  Presqu'  Isle,  who  had  been  sent  for  and 
expected  to  arrive  at  any  hour.  At  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Captain 
Reparti  arrived,  and  then  Washington  again  presented  his  letters,  which 
were  received.  The  French  officers  then  retired  to  read  and  study  the 
documents.  After  a  time  they  sent  for  Washington  and  his  interpreter  "to 
peruse  and  correct  it;  which   I  did." 

On  the  13th  of  December  the  French  officers  held  a  council  of  war. 
While  this  council  was  in  progress  Washington  made  a  study  of  the  fort. 
He  says,  in  his  journal : 

It  is  situated  on  the  south,  or  west,  fork  of  French  Creek,  near  the  water;  and  is 
almost  surrounded  by  the  creek,  and  a  small  branch  of  it  which  forms  a  kind  of  island. 
Four  houses  compose  the  sides.  The  bastions  are  made  of  piles  driven  into  the  ground, 
standing  more  than  twelve  feet  above  it,  and  sharp  at  top;  with  port  holes  cut  for 
cannon,  and  loop  holes  for  the  small  arms  to  fire  through.  There  are  eight  six-pound 
pieces  mounted  in  each  bastion,  and  one  piece  of  four  pounds  before  the  gate.  In  the 
bastions  are  a  guard  house,  chapel,  doctor's  lodging,  and  the  commanders  private  store; 
round  which  are  laid  platforms  for  the  cannon  and  men  to  stand  on.  There  are  several 
barracks  without  the  fort,  for  the  soldiers'  dwelling,  covered,  some  with  bark,  and 
some  with  boards,  made  chiefly  of  logs.  There  are  also  several  other  houses,  such  as 
stables,  smith's  shop,  &c. 

I  could  get  no  certain  account  of  the  number  of  men  here;  but  according  to  the 
best  judgment  I  could  form,  there  are  an  hundred,  exclusive  of  officers,  of  which  there 
are  many.  I  also  gave  orders  to  the  people  who  were  with  me,  to  take  an  exact  account 
of  the  canoes  which  were  hauled  up  to  convey  their  forces  down  in  the  spring.  This 
they  did,  and  told  fifty  of  birch  bark,  and  an  hundred  and  seventy  of  pine;  besides 
many  others  which  were  blocked  out,  in  readiness  for  being  made. 

How  well  Washington  carried  out  the  instructions  which  he  had 
received  from  Governor  Dinwiddie  is  clearly  shown  in  this  most  full  and 
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accurate  description  of  the  fort  and  everything  relating  to  the  French 
force. 

The  whole  incident  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in  American 
history.  This  young  Virginia  officer  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the 
limits  of  civilization,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  wilderness  beyond  the 
mountains,  with  his  attendants  of  Red  men,  standing  in  the  presence  of 
these  French  officers  at  this  lonely  frontier  fort,  demanding  that  the 
invading  army  withdraw — here  is  a  picture  which  should  be  painted  upon 
the  walls  of  the  Capitol  of  the  State  in  which  these  events  took  place, 
and  upon  the  walls  of  the  Capitol  of  the  Nation,  whose  chief  city  is  named 
in  his  honor.  Here  is  the  first  official  appearance  of  the  young  man  who 
was  destined  to  be  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  a  people  fight- 
ing against  the  very  empire  which  he  here  represented,  and  destined  to  be 
the  first  president  of  the  great  Nation  which  should  result  from  the  series 
of  events  which  he  set  into  motion,  when  he,  as  the  ambassador  of  Vir- 
ginia's Governor  threw  down  the  gauntlet  before  the  French  Empire's 
representatives  at  Fort  LeBoeuf. 

The  author  had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  standing  at  the  very  place 
where  these  events  took  place,  when  a  monument  was  erected  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Waterford  Memorial  Association,  in  com- 
memoration of  this  historic  event.  The  Count  de  Chambrun,  a  descen- 
dant of  Lafayette,  who  had  once  visited  the  site  of  Fort  LeBoeuf,  was 
present  as  the  representative  of  France.  The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
William  C.  Sproul,  and  many  others  of  prominence  took  part  in  the  exer- 
cises. But  this  monument  at  Waterford,  beautiful  and  impressive  as  it 
is,  is  not  enough.  The  people  of  the  United  States  should  have  this 
scene  impressed  upon  them  when  they  visit  the  most  beautiful  capital 
city  of  the  world,  named  in  honor  of  this  man  who  has  reached  the 
very  highest  place  in  the  annals  of  human  history. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  as  the  snow  was  increasing  in  depth, 
Washington  sent  Barnaby  Curran  and  two  others  of  his  men,  with  the 
horses  and  baggage  to  Venango,  there  to  await  him,  "if  there  was  a  pros- 
pect of  the  river  freezing;  if  not,  then  continue  down  to  Shanapin's  town, 
at  the  forks  of  Ohio,  and  there  to  wait  until  we  came  to  cross  the  Alle- 
ghany ;  intending  myself  to  go  down  by  water,  as  I  had  the  offer  of  a 
canoe  or  two." 

The  French  did  everything  to  retard  the  business  with  the  Indians, 
and  to  hold  them  at  the  fort.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  Washington 
received  the  answer  of  the  French  commander  to  Governor  Dinwiddle's 
letter,  and  was  anxious  to  start  back  on  his  long  trip  across  the  snow- 
covered  mountains  and  frozen  streams.  But  the  French  continued  to  ply 
the  Indians  with  liquor  and  to  give  them  presents  and  promises  of 
more.     Washington  was  not  able  to  get  the  Indians  away  until  the  i6th, 
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when  "we  set  out  with  two  canoes,  one  for  the  Indians  and  the  other  for 
ourselves"  (Gist's  journal).  Washington  says  in  his  journal  of  this  trip 
down  French  Creek :  "We  had  a  tedious  and  very  fatiguing  passage 
down  the  creek.  Several  times  we  had  like  to  have  been  staved  against 
rocks ;  and  many  times  were  obliged  all  hands  to  get  out  and  remain  in 
the  water  half  an  hour  or  more,  getting  over  the  shoals.  At  one  place 
the  ice  had  lodged,  and  made  it  impassable  by  water;  we  were,  therefore, 
obliged  to  carry  our  canoe  across  the  neck  of  land,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
over.  We  did  not  reach  Venango  until  the  22d,  where  we  met  with  our 
horses." 

Gist  says  in  his  journal:  "Friday,  21.  The  ice  was  so  hard  we  could 
not  break  through,  but  were  obliged  to  haul  our  vessels  across  a  point  of 
land  and  put  them  in  the  creek  again.  The  Indians  and  three  French 
canoes  overtook  us  here,  and  the  people  of  one  French  canoe  that  was 
lost,  with  her  cargo  of  powder  and  lead.  This  night  we  encamped  about 
twenty  miles  above  Venango." 

Gist  says :  "The  creek  began  to  be  very  low  and  we  were  forced  to 
get  out,  to  keep  our  canoe  from  over-setting  several  times ;  the  water 
freezing  to  our  clothes ;  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  French 
overset,  and  the  brandy  and  wine  floating  in  the  creek,  and  run  by  them 
and  left  them  to  shift  for  themselves.  Came  to  Venango  and  met  with 
our  people  and  horses." 

Washington  was  anxious  to  get  away  from  Venango,  but  here,  again, 
the  French  used  every  means  to  detain  the  Indians.  They  were 
especially  anxious  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Half  King,  whom  Wash- 
ington warned  against  the  flattery  and  fine  speeches  of  Joncaire.  The 
Half  King,  so  Washington's  journal  records,  "desired  I  might  not  be 
concerned,  for  he  knew  the  French  too  well  for  anything  to  engage  him- 
self in  their  favor ;  and  though  he  could  not  go  down  with  us,  he  yet 
would  endeavor  to  meet  at  the  forks  with  Joseph  Campbell,  to  deliver  a 
speech  for  me  to  carry  to  his  honour  the  Governor." 

As  the  horses  were  getting  more  and  more  weak,  and  the  baggage  so 
heavy  and  the  roads  so  bad,  Washington  decided  to  walk.  He  put  him- 
self in  Indian  dress  "and  continued  with  them  three  days,  until  I  found 
there  was  no  probability  of  their  getting  home  in  any  reasonable  time 
...  I  determined  to  prosecute  my  journey,  the  nearest  way  through 
the  woods,  on  foot." 

When  Washington  and  Gist  reached  "Murdering  town"  (Murthering 
town.  Gist)  on  the  27th  an  incident  happened  which  might  have  ended 
the  life  of  Washington.  This  town,  mentioned  by  Gist  in  his  journal, 
when  on  their  way  to  Venango,  was  about  fifteen  miles  from  Logstown 
on  a  branch  of  Great  Beaver  Creek."  In  his  journal,  on  their  return,  he 
says :  "Got  to  the  Murthering  town,  on  the  southeast  fork  of  Beaver 
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creek."  This  would  be  the  Connoquenessing,  in  Butler  County.  Gist 
takes  up  nearly  a  page  in  telling  of  this  affair.  He  says :  "Here  we  met 
with  an  Indian,  whom  I  thought  I  had  seen  at  Joncaire's,  at  Venango, 
when  on  our  journey  up  to  the  French  fort.  This  fellow  called  me  by 
my  Indian  name,  and  pretended  to  be  glad  to  see  me.  He  asked  us  sev- 
eral questions,  as  how  we  came  to  travel  on  foot,  when  we  left  Venango, 
where  we  parted  with  our  horses,  and  when  we  would  be  there,  etc. 
Major  Washington  insisted  on  travelling  the  nearest  way  to  forks  of 
Allegheny.  We  asked  the  Indian  if  he  would  go  with  us  and  show  us 
the  nearest  way.    The  Indian  seemed  very  glad  and  ready  to  go  with  us." 

Washington's  journal  reads :  "The  day  following,  just  after  we  had 
passed  a  place  called  Murdering  town  (where  we  intended  to  quit  the 
path  and  steer  across  the  country  for  Shanapin's  town)  we  fell  in  with  a 
party  of  French  Indians,  who  had  laid  in  wait  for  us.  One  of  them  fired 
at  Mr.  Gist  or  me,  not  fifteen  steps  off,  but  fortunately  missed.  We  took 
this  fellow  into  custody  and  kept  him  until  about  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
then  let  him  go,  and  walked  all  the  remaining  part  of  night  without 
making  any  stop,  that  we  might  get  the  start,  so  far,  as  to  be  out  of  reach 
of  their  pursuit  the  next  day,  since  we  were  well  assured  they  would 
follow  our  track  as  soon  as  it  was  light.  The  next  day  we  continued 
travelling  until  quite  dark,  and  got  to  the  river  about  two  miles  above 
Shanapin's." 

Gist's  journal  continues  (see  above)  :  "Upon  which  we  set  out,  and 
the  Indian  took  the  Major's  pack.  We  travelled  very  brisk  for  eight  or 
ten  miles  when  the  Major's  feet  grew  very  sore,  and  he  was  very  weary, 
and  the  Indian  steered  too  much  north-eastwardly.  The  Major  de- 
sired to  encamp,  to  which  the  Indian  asked  to  carry  his  gun.  But  he 
refused  that,  and  then  the  Indian  grew  churlish,  and  pressed  us  to  keep 
on,  telling  us  there  were  Ottawa  Indians  in  these  woods,  and  they  would 
scalp  us  if  we  lay  out ;  but  to  go  to  his  cabin  and  we  would  be  safe.  I 
thought  very  ill  of  the  fellow,  but  did  not  care  to  let  the  Major  know 
I  mistrusted  him.  But  he  soon  mistrusted  him  as  much  as  I.  He  said 
he  could  hear  a  gun  to  his  cabin  and  steered  us  more  northwardly. 
We  grew  uneasy,  and  then  he  said  two  whoops  might  be  heard  to  his 
cabin.  We  went  two  miles  further ;  then  the  Major  said  he  would  stay  at 
the  next  water,  and  we  desired  the  Indian  to  stop  at  the  next  water.  But 
before  we  came  to  water,  we  came  to  a  clear  meadow;  it  was  very  light 
and  snow  on  the  ground.  The  Indian  made  a  stop,  turned  about ;  the 
Major  saw  him  point  his  gun  towards  us  and  fire.  Said  the  Major, 
'Are  you  shot?'  'No,'  said  I.  Upon  which  the  Indian  ran  forward  to  a 
big  standing  white  oak,  and  to  loading  his  gun ;  but  we  were  soon  with 
him.  I  would  have  killed  him ;  but  the  Major  would  not  suffer  me  to 
kill  him.     We  let  him  charge  his  gun ;  we  found  he  put  in  a  ball ;  then 
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we  took  care  of  him.  The  Major  or  I  always  stood  by  the  guns ;  we 
made  him  make  a  fire  for  us  by  a  little  run,  as  if  we  intended  to  sleep 
there.  I  said  to  the  Major:  'As  you  will  not  have  him  killed,  we  must 
get  away,  and  then  we  must  travel  all  night.  Upon  which  I  said  to  the 
Indian,  'I  suppose  you  were  lost  and  fired  your  gun.'  He  said  he  knew 
the  way  to  his  cabin,  and  "twas  but  a  little  way.'  'Well,'  said  I,  'do  you 
go  home ;  and  as  we  are  much  tired,  we  will  follow  your  track  in  the 
morning;  and  here  is  a  cake  of  bread  for  you,  and  you  must  give  us  meat 
in  the  morning.'  He  was  glad  to  get  away.  I  followed  him  and  listened 
until  he  was  fairly  out  of  the  way,  and  then  we  set  out  about  half  a 
mile,  when  we  made  a  fire,  set  our  compass,  and  fixed  our  course  and 
travelled  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  we  were  on  the  head  of  Piney 
(Pine)  creek." 

They  reached  the  Allegheny  River  on  the  29th  of  December,  expect- 
ing to  find  it  frozen  over,  but  found  that  it  was  still  open  in  the  channel, 
which  was  full  of  running  ice.  "There  was  no  way  for  getting  over  but 
on  a  raft,  which  we  set  about,  with  but  one  poor  hatchet,  and  finished 
just  after  sun  setting.  This  was  a  whole  day's  work;  we  next  got  it 
launched,  then  went  on  board  of  it  and  set  oflf ;  but  before  we  were 
half  way  over,  we  were  jammed  in  the  ice  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
expected  every  moment  our  raft  to  sink,  and  ourselves  to  perish.  I  put 
out  my  sitting  pole  to  try  to  stop  the  raft,  that  the  ice  might  pass  by, 
when  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  threw  it  with  so  much  violence  against 
the  pole,  that  it  jerked  me  out  into  ten  feet  of  water;  but  I  fortunately 
saved  myself  by  catching  hold  of  one  of  the  raft  logs.  Notwithstanding 
all  our  efforts,  we  could  not  get  to  the  other  shore,  but  were  obliged,  as 
we  were  near  an  island,  to  quit  our  raft  and  make  to  it. 

The  cold  was  so  extremely  severe  that  Mr.  Gist  had  all  his  fingers 
and  some  of  his  toes  frozen,  and  the  water  was  shut  up  so  hard  that  we 
found  no  difficulty  in  getting  off  the  island  on  the  ice  in  the  morning,  and 
went  to  Mr.  Frazier's." 

The  island  upon  which  Washington  and  Gist  encamped  on  the  night 
of  the  29th  of  December,  was  about  two  miles  above  Shannopin's  Town. 
The  island,  which  was  called  Wainwright's  Island,  has  since  disap- 
peared. A  bridge  which  is  being  erected  over  the  river  near  this  site, 
will  be  called  "Washington   Crossing." 

They  crossed  to  the  mouth  of  Turtle  Creek,  on  the  30th  and  spent 
that  night  at  John  Fraser's.  The  next  day  both  Washington  and  Gist 
visited  "Queen  Allaquippa,"  who  was  living  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Youghioghenny,  at  the  site  of  McKeesport. 

Washington  says :  "I  went  up  about  three  miles  to  the  mouth  of 
Yohogany,  to  visit  Queen  Alliquippa,  who  had  expressed  great  concern 
that  we  pass  her  in  going  to  the  fort.     I  made  her  a  present  of  a  watch 
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(match)  coat  and  a  bottle  of  rum  which  latter  was  thought  much  the 
best  present  of  the  two." 

Gist  says  :  "Next  day  waited  on  Queen  Aliquippa,  who  lives  now  at  the 
mouth  of  Youghiogany.  She  said  she  would  never  go  down  to  the 
river  Alleghany  to  live  except  the  English  build  a  fort,  and  then  she 
would  go  and  live  there." 

They  left  Eraser's  on  January  i,  1754,  and  reached  Gist's  "new 
settlement"  on  the  2d.  That  a  real  settlement  had  been  commenced  at 
this  place  before  this  time  is  shown  by  the  entry  in  Washington's  jour- 
nal— "Tuesday,  the  first  of  January,  we  left  Mr.  Frazier's  house  and  ar- 
rived at  Mr.  Gist's,  at  Monongahela,  the  second,  where  I  bought  a  horse, 
saddle,  &c."  They  remained  at  Gist's  on  the  3d,  on  account  of  rain,  and 
left  on  the  4th,  reaching  Will's  Creek  on  the  6th.  Just  before  reaching 
this  place  they  "met  seventeen  horses  loaded  with  materials  and  stores 
for  a  fort  at  the  forks  of  Ohio,  and  the  day  after,  some  families  going  out 
to  settle."     (Washington). 

Washington  says  at  the  conclusion  of  this  journey :  "This  day  we 
arrived  at  Will's  Creek,  after  as  fatiguing  a  journey  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive,  rendered  so  by  excessively  bad  weather.  From  the  first  day 
of  December  to  the  fifteenth,  there  was  but  one  day  on  which  it  did  not 
rain  or  snow  incessantly ;  and  throughout  the  whole  journey  we  met 
with  nothing  but  one  continued  series  of  cold,  wet  weather,  which  oc- 
casioned very  uncomfortable  lodgings,  especially  after  we  had  quitted 
our  tent,  which  was  some  screen  from  the  inclemency  of  it. 

On  the  nth  of  January  Washington  reached  Belvoir,  where  he  rested 
for  a  day,  then  went  on  to  Williamsburg  and  made  his  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, reaching  there  on  the  i6th.  The  quotations  and  references  to 
Gist's  journal  are  found  in  Darlington  edition  of  "Christopher  Gist's 
Journals,"  Pittsburgh,  1893.  The  quotations  and  references  to  Wash- 
ington's journal  of  1753,  are  found  in  James  R.  Albach's  "Annals  of  the 
West,"  Pittsburgh,  1858.  This  same  journal  is  found  in  Spark's  "Life  of 
Washington." 

The  answer  which  the  French  commander  at  Fort  LeBoeuf  made  to 
the  letter  of  Governor  Dinwiddie  is  as  follows : 

From  the  Fort  on  the  River  au  Beouf. 

December  15,  1752. 
Sir :  As  I  have  the  honor  of  commanding  here  in  chief,  Mr.  Washington  delivered 
to  me  the  letter,  which  you  wrote  to  the  commander  of  the  French  troops.  I  should 
have  been  glad  that  you  had  given  him  orders,  or  that  he  had  been  inclined,  to  proceed 
to  Canada  to  see  our  General,  to  whom  it  better  belongs  than  to  me,  to  set  forth  the 
evidence  and  the  reality  of  the  rights  of  the  King,  my  master,  to  the  lands  situate  along 
the  River  Ohio  (La  Belle  Riviere,  in  the  French  letter),  and  to  contest  the  pretensions 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  thereto.  I  shall  transmit  your  letter  to  the  Marquis  du 
Quesne.    His  answer  will  be  a  law  to  me.    And  if  he  shall  order  me  to  communicate  it 
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to  you,  Sir,  you  may  be  assured  I  shall  not  fail  to  dispatch  it  forthwith  to  you.  As  to 
the  summons  you  send  me  to  retire,  I  do  not  think  myself  obliged  to  obey  it.  What- 
ever may  be  your  instructions  I  am  here  by  orders  of  my  General;  and  I  entreat  you. 
Sir,  not  to  doubt  one  moment  but  that  I  am  determined  to  conform  myself  to  them 
with  all  the  exactness  and  resolution  which  can  be  expected  from  the  best  officer. 

I  do  not  know  that  in  the  progress  of  this  campaign  anything  has  passed  which 
can  be  reputed  an  act  of  hostility,  or  that  is  contrary  to  the  treaties  which  subsist 
between  the  two  Crowns;  the  continuation  whereof  interests  and  pleases  us  as  much  as 
it  does  the  English. 

Had  you  been  pleased.  Sir,  to  have  descended  to  particularize  the  facts,  which 
occasioned  your  complaint,  I  should  have  had  the  honor  of  answering  you  in  the  fullest, 
and,  I  am  persuaded,  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  &c. 

Legardeur  De  St.  Pierre. 
(Archives  of  Pennsylvania,  Second  Series,  VI,  165-166.) 


Such  was  the  journey  undertaken  by  Washington,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the 
soldier  goes  into  quarters,  in  a  state  of  weather  when  the  huntsman  shrinks  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  skies,  amidst  perils  from  which  his  escape  was  almost  miraculous ; 
and  this  too,  not  by  a  penniless  adventurer  fighting  his  way  through  desperate  risks  to 
promotion  and  bread,  but  by  a  young  man  already  known  most  advantageously  in  the 
community,  who,  by  his  own  honorable  industry  and  the  bequests  of  a  deceased  brother, 
was  already  in  possession  of  a  fortune.  In  this,  his  first  official  step,  taken  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  he  displayed  a  courage,  resolution,  prudence,  distinterestedness,  and  for- 
titude which  never  afterwards  failed  to  mark  his  conduct.  (Edward  Everett's  "Ora- 
tions and  Speeches,"  I,  588.) 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON— 

Born  near  Bridges  Creek,  Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  February  22,  1732,  son 
of  Augustine  and  Mary  (Ball)  Washington.  Early  in  childhood  removed  with  par- 
ents to  an  estate  in  Stafford  County,  Virginia,  and  after  father's  death  resided  with 
elder  half-brother,  Augustine,  then  lived  at  Mount  Vernon  with  brother  Lawrence. 
Surveyor;  appointed  adjutant-general  of  a  military  district  in  Virginia  with  the 
rank  of  major  in  1751;  in  November,  1753,  woj  sent  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Din- 
mddie,  of  Virginia,  to  visit  the  French  Army  in  the  Ohio  Valley  on  important 
business;  war  followed,  and  in  1754  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
and  engaged  in  the  war;  aide-de-camp  to  General  Braddock  in  1755;  appointed  by 
the  Legislature  commander-in-chief  of  Colonial  forces,  and  from  1755  to  1758 
engaged  in  recruiting  and  organizing  troops  for  Colonial  defense;  commanded  a 
successful  expedition  to  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758;  pursued  agriculture  and  civic 
employments  at  Mount  Vernon  and  was  a  magistrate  and  member  of  the  Colonial 
House  of  Burgesses,  1758-1774;  delegate  to  the  Williamsburg  convention  of  August, 
1773;  delegate  to  the  first  and  second  Continental  Congresses,  1774-75;  unanimously 
chosen  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  raised  or  to  be  raised,  June  15,  1775; 
commanded  the  armies  throughout  the  War  for  Independence  and  received  the  spe- 
cial thanks  and  recognition  of  Congress  upon  eight  separate  occasions  and  by  as 
many  acts;  resigned  his  commission  December  23,  1783,  and  returned  to  private  life 
at  Mount  Vernon;  delegate  in  and  president  of  the  National  Convention  that  framed 
the  Federal  Constitution  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in  J787;  unanimously  elected 
first  president  of  the  United  States  and  inaugurated  April  3,  1789,  in  New  York 
City;  unanimously  reelected;  retired  March  3,  1797,  after  declining  reelection; 
issued  his  farewell  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  September,  1796; 
again  appointed  lieutenant-general  and  commander  of  the  United  States  Army,  July 
3,  1798,  and  served  until  his  death  at  Mount  Vernon  Virginia,  December  14,  1799, 
after  a  short  illness. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

PENNSYLVANIA    HESITATES,   VIRGINIA    ACTS— BUILDING 
OF  FORT  OF  THE  OHIO  COMPANY. 

The  report  made  by  George  Washington,  together  with  the  reply  of 
the  French  commander  at  Fort  LeBoeuf,  made  it  very  plain  to  all  of  the 
Colonial  Governors  that  France  intended  to  actually  take  possession 
of  the  Ohio  with  an  armed  force. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Council  at  Philadelphia  on  March 
2,  1754,  a  message  to  the  Governor  from  the  Assembly  was  read.  In 
this  message  occurs  the  following  statements  concerning  the  French 
occupation,  and  Governor  Hamilton's  letters  and  messages  relating 
thereto: 

As  it  would  be  highly  presumptious  in  us  to  pretend  to  judge  the  undoubted  Limits 
of  his  Majestie's  Dominions  on  the  Continent,  so  neither  ought  we  to  fix  the  Boundaries 
of  this  Province  beyond  which  We  apprehend  our  own  Forces  are  strictly  enjoined  by 
no  Means  to  act  as  Principals.  .  .  .  Under  these  Circumstances  We  hope  the  Gov- 
ernor will  concur  with  Us,  the  most  prudent  Part  will  be  to  wait  the  Result  of  the 
Government  of  Virginia,  as  there  is  no  Provision  yet  made  there,  so  far  as  We  know, 
for  the  raising  of  any  Forces  on  this  Occasion,  nor  in  Maryland  their  neighboring 
Colony,  or  in  New  Jersey,  equally  engaged  in  the  general  Interest  of  the  British  Col- 
onies on  this  Continent  ....  and  this  Caution  We  presume  is  more  especially  be- 
coming Us,  as  it  is  well  known  the  Assemblies  of  this  Province  are  generally  composed 
of  a  Majority  who  are  conscientiously  principled  against  War,  and  represent  a  well- 
meaning,  peaceable  People,  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  Faviours,  Protection,  and  Priv- 
ileges they  enjoy  under  the  present  Royal  Family,  and  therefore  ready  and  willing  to 
demonstrate  their  Duty  and  Loyalty  by  giving  such  Sums  of  Money  to  the  King's  Use, 
upon  all  suitable  Occasions,  as  may  consist  with  our  Circumstances  or  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  from  so  young  a  Colony.     (Col.  Rec,  V,  748.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  March  12,  1754,  the  Governor 
in  order  to  settle  the  question  about  the  "Boundaries  of  the  Province," 
which  the  Assembly  had  brought  up,  submitted  a  number  of  reports, 
maps  and  letters  relating  to  the  subject.  (All  of  the  data  relating  to 
this  matter  are  found  in  the  Colonial  Records,  V.  758-762.  This  con- 
sists of  a  Certificate  of  Mr.  Scull,  the  surveyor-general,  William  West, 
Mr.  Grew,  and  others).  According  to  all  of  the  information  possible, 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  was,  "our  Province  extends  thirty-five  Miles 
to  the  Westward  of  Logs  Town :  And  when  the  Difiference  between 
Superficial  Measure  and  Horizontal  is  computed,  as  the  Course  West 
runs  over  such  vast  Mountains  and  many  deep  Valleys,  it  is  certain 
our  Bounds  must  extend  much  farther."  (The  actual  boundary  line, 
when  finally  run,  was  about  thirteen  miles  west  of  Logstown). 

Governor    Hamilton    wrote   to   the    House :    "But,    even    taking   for 
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granted  that  the  forementioned  Encroachments  are  not  within  the 
Bounds  of  this  Province,  yet  as  I  have  been  informed  by  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  that  hostile  Attempts  have  been  made  on  Part  of  his 
Majestie's  Dominions,  and  have  been  called  upon  by  him  for  the  Assis- 
tance of  this  Province  to  repel  the  Invaders,  You  must  be  sensible  it 
is  equally  your  Duty  in  either  of  these  Cases  to  grant  such  supplies  as 
the  present  Exigency  of  Affairs  requires,  and  which  by  his  Majestie's 
Orders  contained  in  Lord  Holdernesse's  Letter  (and  by  you  acknow- 
ledged to  be  equally  binding  on  both  of  Us),  I  do  now  repeat  to  you  the 
necessity  of."  (Col.  Rec.  V.  765). 

The  House,  by  Isaac  Norris,  Speaker,  replied  to  all  of  these  messages 
and  letters  of  the  Governor:  "But,  as  it  appears  to  Us  the  Governor  is 
enjoined  by  the  Royal  Orders  not  to  act  as  a  Principal  beyond  the  un- 
doubted limits  of  his  Government,  and  as  by  the  Papers  and  Evidences 
sent  down  and  referred  to  by  the  Governor,  those  Limits  have  not  been 
clearly  ascertained  to  our  Satisfaction,  we  fear  the  altering  our  Con- 
nections with  his  Majestie's  Colony  of  Virginia,  and  the  precipitate  Call 
upon  Us  as  the  Province  invaded,  cannot  answer  any  good  Purpose 
at  this  Time,  and  therefore  we  are  now  enclined  to  make  a  short  Ad- 
journment."  (Col.  Rec.  V.  764). 

Thus,  at  the  very  time  when  France  was  taking  possession  of  the 
Ohio,  and  when  Virginia  was  actively  engaged  in  building  a  fort  to 
take  possession  of  the  Ohio,  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  "adjourned." 
Governor  Hamilton,  surely,  was  sorely  pressed  at  this  time,  for  while 
Virginia  was  crossing  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  Province  to  take 
actual  possession  of  the  Ohio,  Connecticut  was  crossing  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  Province  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  on  the 
upper  Susquehanna,  in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  Both  of  these  colonies 
were  laying  the  foundations  of  two  of  the  worst  boundary  disputes  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  Both  of  these  disputes  resulted  in 
almost  endless  litigation,  and  one  of  them  led  to  a  deluge  of  blood-shed 
and  sufifering.  It  seems  rather  strange  that  at  this  very  same  time, 
France,  Virginia,  and  Connecticut,  should  all  be  "invading"  the  soil 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  should  be  sitting 
down  passively  to  wait  for  the  development  of  affairs. 

Governor  Hamilton  says  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Dinwiddle,  on 
March  13:  "After  having  sat  and  canvassed  this  aflfair  for  near  Five 
Weeks  together,  they  at  length  on  the  ninth  Instant  adjourned  them- 
selves to  the  sixth  of  May,  which  by  our  Constitution  they  have  a  Right 
to  do,  without  having  at  all  provided  for  this  Service,  as  in  Duty  to 
their  King  and  Country  they  ought  to  have  done.  As  I  am  well  acquaint- 
ed with  their  Religious  Scruples  I  never  expected  they  would  appropriate 
Money  for  the  Purpose  of  War  or  Warlike  Preparations,  but  thought 
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they  might  have  been  brought  to  make  a  handsome  Grant  to  the  King's 
Use,  and  have  left  the  Disposition  of  it  to  me,  as  they  have  done  on 
other  occasions  of  the  like  nature."  In  this  same  letter  the  Governor 
asks  information  as  to  all  of  the  things  which  Virginia  is  doing  to  fortify 
the  Ohio,  raise  troops,  etc. 

On  March  9,  1752,  Thomas  Penn  wrote  Governor  Hamilton :  "As 
we  cannot  expect  our  Assembly  will  do  anything  in  this  Matter,  I 
desire  You  will  enter  into  any  reasonable  Measures  to  assist  the  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia  to  build  a  fort  there,  to  Wit  at  Ohio,  taking  some 
Acknowledgement  from  him  that  this  Settlement  shall  not  be  made  Use 
of  to  prejudice  our  Right  to  that  Country,  at  the  same  time  You  give 
him  Assurance  the  Setlers  shall  enjoy  the  Lands  they  bona  fide  settle 
on  the  common  Quit  Rent,  which  is  what  I  have  agreed  with  Mr. 
Hanbury  here."  (Col.  Rec.  VI.  4.  Mr.  Hanbury  was  the  representative 
of  the  Ohio  Company  in  London). 

Governor  Hamilton  enclosed  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Robert  Din- 
widdle on  March  13,  1754,  and  says:  "As  Mr.  Penn's  Expectations  here- 
in appears  to  me  extreamly  reasonable,  and  cannot,  I  apprehend,  at  all 
interfere  with  the  well-judged  Encouragement  You  have  thought  fit  to 
promise  to  such  as  shall  enter  into  this  Service.  I  flatter  myself  You  will 
find  no  Difficulty  in  making  the  acknowledgement  therein  mentioned, 
as  I  on  my  Part  am  ready  to  give  You  an  Assurance  that  the  bona  fide 
Setlers  shall  be  entitled  to  the  Lands  under  this  Government  on  the  same 
Rent  and  Conditions  as  are  granted  by  you."  (Col.  Rec.  VI.  4). 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  correspondence,  that  the  offer  of  lands  on 
the  Ohio  to  all  who  should  enlist  in  the  service  of  Virginia  for  the  cam- 
paign on  the  Ohio,  as  contained  in  the  "Proclamation"  of  Governor  Din- 
widdle, was  understood  and  agreed  to  by  Governor  Hamilton  and  by 
Thomas  Penn.  The  "Virginia  Claims"  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania, 
among  which  were  those  of  George  Washington,  Christopher  Gist,  Wil- 
liam Trent,  Col.  William  Crawford,  George  Croghan,  and  many  others, 
were,  therefore,  founded,  not  only  on  the  Virginia  grant,  but  also  upon 
the  agreement  between  Governor  Hamilton  and  Governor  Dinwiddle, 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
Ohio.  The  Virginia  settlers  were  to  receive  these  lands  from  Virginia 
for  the  service  which  they  gave  to  Great  Britain  in  the  War  with  France, 
and,  because  Pennsylvania  would  not  enter  into  the  struggle,  at  this 
time,  actively,  the  Province  promised  to  let  these  settlers  have  the  lands 
upon  the  same  conditions  as  were  asked  by  Virginia. 

The  "Proclamation"  of  Governor  Dinwiddle  was  issued  on  February 
19,  1754.    In  part  it  is  as  follows : 

Whereas,  it  is  determined  that  a  Fort  be  immediately  built  on  the  River  Ohio,  at  the 
Fork  of  Mohongialo,  to  oppose  any  further  Encroachments  of  hostile  Attempts  of  the 
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French  or  the  Indians  in  their  Interest,  and  for  the  Security  and  Protection  of  his 
Majestie's  Subjects  in  this  Colony,  and  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  sufficient 
Force  should  be  raised  to  erect  and  support  the  same,  For  an  Encouragement  to  all  who 
shall  voluntarily  enter  into  the  said  Service,  I  do  hereby  notify  and  promise  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  his  Majestie's  Council  of  this  Colony,  that  over  and 
above  their  Pay,  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Acres  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Great 
Britain's  Lands  on  the  East  side  of  the  River  Ohio,  within  this  Dominion  (One  Hun- 
dred Thousand  Acres  whereof  to  be  contiguous  to  the  said  Fort,  and  the  other  Hundred 
Thousand  Acres  to  be  on  or  near  the  River  Ohio,  shall  be  laid  off  and  granted  to  such 
Persons  who  by  their  voluntary  Engagement  and  good  Behaviour  in  said  Service  shall 
deserve  the  same.  .  .  .  And  I  do  appoint  this  Proclamation  to  be  read  and  published 
at  the  Court  House,  Churches,  and  Chapels  in  each  County  within  this  Colony,  and  that 
the  Sheriff's  take  Care  the  same  be  done  accordingly. 

Given  at  the  Council  Chamber  in  Williamsburg,  on  the  Nineteenth  Day  of  Febru- 
ary, in  the  Twenty-Seventh  Year  of  his  Majestie's  Reign,  Annoque  Domini,  One  Thou- 
sand Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  Four.  Robert  DinwiddiE. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  Hamilton,  March  21,  1754,  Governor  Din- 
widdie  says:  "In  January  I  commissioned  William  Trent  to  Raise  One 
Hundred  Men ;  he  got  Seventy  and  has  begun  a  Fort  at  the  Forks  of 
Mohongialo." 

Washington  had  passed  a  part  of  this  force  when  on  his  return  from 
the  French  fort  in  January,  1754.  This  company  consisted  of  Captain 
William  Trent,  Lieutenant  John  Fraser,  and  Edward  Ward,  ensign. 

George  Croghan  says  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Hamilton,  March  23, 
1754:  "Mr  Trent  Has  received  a  Commission  from  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  had  enlisted  about  Seventy  Men  before  I  left  Ohio.  I  left 
him  and  his  Men  at  the  Mouth  of  Mohongialo  building  a  Fort,  which 
seemed  to  give  the  Indians  great  Pleasure  and  put  them  in  high  spirits." 
(Col.  Rec.  VI.  21). 

Ensign  Edward  Ward,  in  a  deposition  taken  at  the  house  of  John 
Ormsby,  in  Pittsburgh,  March  10,  1777,  said:  "After  which  the  said 
Capt.  Trent  inlisted  a  number  of  men  not  exceeding  thirty-three,  and 
proceeded  to  erect  a  Fort  at  the  place  before  mentioned.  That  on  the 
17th.  of  April  following  and  before  the  Fort  was  nearly  completed,  this 
Deponent,  who  commanded  in  the  absence  of  Capt.  Trent,  was  put  to  the 
necessity  of  surrendering  to  a  Superior  number  of  Troops  Commanded 
by  a  French  Officer,  who  demanded  it  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France; 
at  which  time  the  Half  King,  and  a  number  of  the  Six  Nations  in  the 
English  Interests  were  present.  This  deponent  further  saith  that  in  the 
year  1752  and  before  his  surrender  to  the  French,  there  was  a  small  Vil- 
lage, Inhabited  by  the  Delawares,  on  the  South  East  Side  of  the  Alle- 
gheny River,  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  place,  and  that  old  Kittanning, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  same  River,  was  then  Inhabited  by  the  Dela- 
wares ;  that  about  one-third  of  the  Shawanese  Inhabited  Loggs  Town 
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on  the  West  Side  of  the  Ohio,  and  tended  Corn  on  the  East  Side  of  the 
River-and  the  other  part  of  the  nation  lived  on  the  Scioto  River.  That 
the  Deputies  of  the  Six  Nations  after  the  surrender  joined  the  Virginia 
Forces,  Commanded  by  Colonel  George  Washington,  who  was  then  on 
his  march  at  the  Little  Meadows,  and  continued  with  him  in  the  service 
of  Virginia,  till  after  the  defeat  of  Monsieur  La  Force  and  a  party  of 
French  troops  under  his  command."  (Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers 
and  Other  Manuscripts,  I.  1876). 

Captain  Trent  had  returned  to  Will's  Creek,  after  having  erected  the 
Hangard  at  Redstone  Old  Fort  (Brownsville)  ;  Lieutenant  John  Fraser 
was  at  his  house  at  Turtle  Creek,  where  this  French  force  of  about  one 
thousand  French  and  Indians  suddenly  appeared  on  the  Allegheny  River, 
having  floated  down  the  river  from  Venango,  in  batteaux  and  canoes, 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  Ensign  Ward,  who  was  in  com- 
mand, held  a  council  with  the  Half  King,  who  advised  him  to  tell  the 
French  ofificer  that  he  would  have  to  wait  until  his  superior  officer 
arrived.  This,  the  French  commander  refused  to  do,  saying  that  if 
the  fort  was  not  surrendered  immediately  that  he  would  take  possession 
by  force  of  arms.  Ward  then  surrendered.  He  was  kindly  entertained  by 
Captain  Contracoeur,  the  officer  in  command,  and  the  next  morning  left 
with  his  men  for  Will's  Creek,  by  way  of  Redstone  and  Gist's  planta- 
tion.   He  reached  Will's  Creek  on  April  22. 

The  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  as  presented  to  Ensign 
Ward,  was  as  follows  (this  is  given  as  it  does  not  appear  in  many  of  the 
published  histories)  : 

A  Summon  by  order  of  Contracoeur,  Captain  of  one  of  the  Companies  of  the 
Detachment  of  the  French  Marine,  Commander-in-Chief  of  his  Most  Christian  Majes- 
tie's  Troops  now  on  the  Beautiful  River,  to  the  Commander  of  Those  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Mohongialo. 

Sir:  Nothing  can  surprise  me  more  than  to  see  you  attempt  a  Settlement  upon  the 
Lands  of  the  King  my  Master,  which  obliges  me,  now.  Sir,  to  send  You  this  Gentleman, 
Chevalier  Le  Mercier,  Captain  of  the  Bombardiers,  Commander  of  the  Artillery  of 
Canada,  to  know  of  you,  Sir,  by  Virtue  of  what  Authority  You  are  come  to  fortify 
Yourself  within  the  Dominions  of  the  King  my  Master.  This  action  seems  so  contrary 
to  the  last  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  between  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  that  I  do  not  know  to  whom  to  impute  such 
an  Usurpation,  as  it  is  incontestable  that  the  Lands  situate  along  the  beautiful  River 
belong  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty. 

I  am  informed,  Sir,  that  your  Undertaking  has  been  concerted  by  none  else  than 
by  a  Company  who  have  more  in  View  the  advantage  of  a  Trade  than  to  endeavor  to 
keep  the  Union  of  Harmony  which  subsists  between  the  Crowns  of  France  and  Great 
Britain,  altho'  it  is  as  much  the  Interest,  Sir,  of  your  Nation  as  Our's  to  preserve  it. 

Let  it  be  as  it  will,  Sir,  if  you  come  into  this  Place  charged  with  Orders,  I  summon 
you  in  the  Name  of  the  King  my  Master,  by  Virtue  of  Orders  which  I  got  from  my 
General,  to  retreat  peaceably  with  your  Troops  from  off  the  Lands  of  the  King  (and 
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not  to  return,  or  else  I  find  myself  obliged  to  fulfill  my  Duty  and  Compel  You  to  it. 
I  hope,  Sir,  You  will  not  defer  an  Instant,  and  that  You  will  not  force  me  to  the  last 
Extremity)  ;  in  that  case,  Sir,  You  may  be  persuaded  that  I  will  give  Orders  that  there 
shall  be  no  Damage  done  by  my  Detachment. 

I  prevent  you,  Sir,  from  the  Trouble  of  asking  me  one  Hour  of  delay,  not  to  wait 
for  my  consent  to  receive  Orders  from  your  Governor;  He  can  give  you  none  within 
the  Dominions  of  the  King  my  Master.  Those  I  have  received  from  my  General  are 
my  laws,  so  that  I  cannot  depart  from  them. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  Sir,  You  have  not  got  Orders,  and  only  come  to  Trade,  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you  that  I  cannot  avoid  seizing  You  and  to  confiscate  your  Effects  to  the 
Use  of  Indians  our  Children,  Allies,  and  Friends,  as  You  are  not  allowed  to  carry  on 
a  contriband  Trade.  It  is  for  this  Reason,  Sir,  that  we  stopped  two  Englishmen  last 
year  who  were  trading  upon  our  Lands;  moreover,  the  King  my  Master,  asks  nothing 
but  his  Right,  he  has  not  the  least  Intention  to  trouble  the  good  Harmony  and  Friend- 
ship which  reigns  between  his  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Governor  of  Canada  can  give  Proof  of  having  done  his  utmost  Endeavours  to 
maintain  the  perfect  Union  which  reigns  between  Two  Friendly  Princes,  as  he  had 
learned  that  the  Iroquois  and  Nepissingues  of  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains  had 
struck  and  destroyed  an  English  Family  towards  Carolina,  he  has  barred  up  the  Road 
and  forced  them  to  give  him  a  little  Boy  belonging  to  that  Family,  which  was  the  only 
one  alive,  and  which  Mr.  Wlerich,  a  merchant  of  Montreal,  had  carried  to  Boston;  and 
what  is  more,  he  has  forbid  the  Savages  from  exercising  their  accustomed  Cruelty  upon 
the  English  our  Friends. 

I  could  complain  bitterly.  Sir,  of  the  Means  taken  all  last  Winter  to  instigate  the 
Indians  to  accept  the  Hatchet  and  to  strike  Us  while  We  were  striving  to  maintain 
Peace. 

I  am  well  persuaded,  Sir,  of  the  Polite  Manner  in  which  You  will  receive  Mon- 
sieur Le  Mercier,  as  well  out  of  Regard  to  his  business  as  his  Distinction  and  personal 
Merit.  I  expect  You  will  send  him  back  with  one  of  your  Officers,  who  will  bring  me 
a  precise  answer.  As  You  have  got  some  Indians  with  You,  Sir,  I  join  with  Monsieur 
Le  Mercier  an  Interpreter,  that  he  may  inform  them  of  my  Intentions  upon  that  subject. 
Your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  Servant, 

Done  at  our  Camp,  April  i6th,  1754.  CoNTRECOEtrR. 

The  French  immediately  finished  the  fort  which  Ward  had  sur- 
rendered, and  named  it  "Fort  Duquesne,"  in  honor  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  before  he  had  heard  of  the  surrender  of  the 
fort  on  the  Ohio,  Governor  Dinwiddie  vi^rote  to   Governor  Hamilton: 

I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  Desire  that  Your  Honour's  Attachment  to  his 
Majestie's  Service  may  be  again  repeated,  and  that  you  may  again  lay  before  your 
Assembly  the  Necessity  of  a  Supply.  Whatever  may  be  their  religious  Scruples,  I  think 
they  should  consider  the  first  Laws  of  Nature  Self-Preservation,  and  not  to  remain 
inactive  when  likely  to  be  invaded  by  a  common  Enemy.  Men  We  could  have  raised 
enough,  but  Money  was  wanting. 

In  this  great  and  national  Concern  had  I  met  with  assistance  equal  to  the  Import- 
ance of  the  Service,  Had  the  Strength  of  the  British  Colonies  been  properly  and  timely 
exerted.  We  must  have  by  one  brave  and  vigorous  Effort  have  entirely  defeated  the 
Machinations  of  France. 

I    cannot   help  observing  that   Two   Proprietary   Governments   should   distinguish 
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themselves  on  this  Exigency  of  our  Affairs,  in  not  contributing  their  assistance  agree- 
able to  his  Majestie's  Commands,  and  more  so  from  your  Province  when  it  is  in  Doubt 
if  the  Land  We  are  going  to  possess  is  not  in  your  Grant.  If  they  Grant  You  Money 
and  if  You  Cannot  raise  some  Men,  it  may  be  applied  for  Food,  Raiment,  and  other 
Necessaries  for  the  Soldiery.  .    .    . 

Our  Forces  are  all  marched  to  the  Number  of  350  Men;  from  North  Carolina  300 
men  now  on  their  march  to  join  them.  I  daily  expect  Two  Independent  Companies 
from  New  York  and  one  from  South  Carolina  when  collected  together  will  be  near 
1000  Men.  I  think  your  Colony  much  nigher  the  Place  of  Action  than  this,  and  a  much 
shorter  March  than  those  from  North  Carolina.     (Col.  Rec,  VI,  32.) 

The  first  detachment  of  these  troops  were  sent  forward  under  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Washington,  who  had  received 
his  commission  on  March  31  (dated  March  15)  from  Governor  Din- 
widdie.    Colonel  Joshua  Fry  was  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
WASHINGTON'S     EXPEDITION— THE     DEFEAT     AT     FORT 

NECESSITY. 

On  Tuesday,  April  2,  at  noon,  the  detachment  in  command  of  Lieut. 
Colonel  George  Washington,  marched  out  of  Alexandria,  and  encamped 
six  miles  out  of  the  town.  This  detachment  consisted  of  two  companies 
of  infantry,  commanded  by  Captain  Peter  Hogg  and  Lieutenant  Jacob 
Van  Braam  (who  had  been  with  Washington  on  his  mission  to  Fort 
Le  Boeuf),  with  "five  subalterns,  two  sergeants,  six  corporals,  one  drum- 
mer, and  one  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers  ;  one  surgeon  and  one  Swedish 
gentleman,  who  was  a  volunteer."  About  fifteen  days  afterward  Wash- 
ington's force  was  joined  by  Captain  Stephen  and  a  small  company  of 
men,  bringing  his  entire  command  up  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tnen. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  when  he  reached  Colonel  Cresap's,  at  Old 
Town,  Maryland,  Washington  received  the  information  that  Ensign 
Ward  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  the  fort  on  the  Ohio,  and  on  the 
22d,  when  he  reached  Will's  Creek,  he  met  Ward  and  heard  of  the 
details  of  his  surrender.  A  council  of  war  was  held  at  Will's  Creek 
on  the  23d,  at  which  it  was  decided  "that  it  would  be  proper  to  advance 
as  far  as  Redstone  Creek,  on  the  Monongahela,  about  thirty-seven  miles 
this  side  of  the  fort,  and  there  to  raise  a  fortification,  clearing  a  road 
wide  enough  to  pass  with  all  our  artillery  and  baggage,  and  there  to 
wait  for  fresh  orders." 

The  reasons  for  coming  to  this  decision  were  because  Redstone  was 
the  most  convenient  place  to  be  reached  on  the  Monongahela;  a  store- 
house had  been  erected  there,  where  they  could  store  their  ammunition ; 
their  large  guns  could  be  floated  down  the  river,  when  the  time  for 
making  an  attack  upon  the  French  fort  came ;  and,  by  doing  this  the 
force  would  be  saved  from  the  dangers  of  inaction,  and  the  Indians 
kept  in  their  interest.  Washington  sent  Ensign  Ward  to  report  to 
Governor  Dinwiddle,  and  sent  a  runner  to  notify  the  Half  King  of  his 
advance  to  Redstone. 

After  a  short  delay  at  Will's  Creek,  Washington's  little  force  started 
out  on  the  difificult  undertaking  of  crossing  the  ridges  of  the  mountains, 
cutting  the  road  as  they  went.  On  the  9th  of  May  they  reached  the 
"Little  Crossings"  (Grantsville,  Maryland),  where  they  crossed  the 
Castleman  River.  In  reaching  this  place  they  had  crossed  Wills  Moun- 
tain, Dans  Mountain,  Big  Savage  Mountain,  Little  Savage  Mountain 
and  Meadow  Mountain.     While  at  the  "Little  Crossings,"  on  May  11, 
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Washington  sent  out  a  scouting  party,  in  command  of  Captain  Stephen 
and  Ensign  Peyronie,  to  go  forward  along  the  line  of  his  march  as  far  as 
Gist's  Plantation,  to  try  to  discover  the  location  of  the  party  of  French 
soldiers  under  La  Force.  This  scouting  party  of  twenty-five  men  had 
orders  to  "examine  the  woods  round  about"  to  try  to  find  any  straggling 
French  soldiers  and  bring  them  in  for  examination. 

Washington's  party  remained  at  this  place  for  three  days,  marching 
away  on  May  12,  and,  after  having  forded  the  river  which  was  up  to 
their  arm  pits,  halted  on  higher  ground  to  dry  themselves.  On  the  same 
day,  he  received  a  messenger  from  Virginia,  informing  him  that  Colonel 
Fry  was  at  Winchester  with  about  one  hundred  men,  and  would  join  him 
in  a  few  days ;  also  that  Colonel  Innis  would  soon  join  him  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  On  the  i6th  of  May  two  traders,  who  were 
flying  to  get  away  from  the  French,  who  had  been  seen  near  Gist's, 
met  them.  On  May  17  Ensign  Ward  returned  from  Williamsburg  and 
reported  that  Governor  Dinwiddie  had  sent  him  with  the  letter  which 
informed  Washington  that  Captain  Mackay,  with  an  Independent  Com- 
pany of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  was  on  his  way  to  join  him. 

On  May  18  they  reached  the  "Great  Crossings"  (of  the  Youghiog- 
heny,  at  Somerfield).  They  were  obliged  to  remain  here  for  several 
days  on  account  of  the  high  water  in  the  river,  which  had  been  greatly 
swollen  by  the  heavy  rains.  Washington  also  wished  to  examine  the 
river,  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  transport  his  guns  and  baggage  by  water, 
as  he  had  been  told  by  the  two  traders  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  open 
a  road  to  the  mouth  of  Redstone  Creek.  Washington  went  down  the 
river,  as  far  as  the  falls,  of  the  Youghiogheny,  and  found  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  go  by  this  route.  The  river  course  is  narrow,  filled 
with  rocks  and  the  water  very  rapid.  On  the  21st  they  remained  for  some 
time  at  Turkey  Foot  (Confluence)  "to  examine  the  place,  which  we 
found  very  convenient  to  build  a  fort."  Washington,  evidently,  had 
some  intention  of  building  a  fort  on  this  river,  rather  than  at  Redstone, 
on  the  Monongahela.  They  went  on  down  the  river  for  about  ten  miles 
below  Confluence,  and  then,  on  account  of  the  rapid  water,  gave  up  the 
trip.  Upon  his  return  to  the  camp  the  water  had  fallen  in  the  river  and 
he  marched  with  his  troops  to  the  "Great  Meadows"  (Farmington), 
where  they  arrived  at  2  p.  m.  on  the  24th.  That  morning,  after  the 
detachment  had  reached  the  Great  Meadows,  two  Indian  runners  came  to 
Washington  from  the  Ohio,  with  a  message  from  the  Half  King,  in- 
forming him  that  the  French  had  marched  from  Fort  Duquesne  to  meet 
him,  and  that  he,  Tanacharison,  would  soon  join  him  with  other  chiefs 
to  hold  a  council,  as  he  had  requested. 

How  the  activity  of  Virginia  at  this  time  impressed  the  Indians  on 
the  Ohio  is  shown  in  a  letter  written  by  George  Croghan,  on  May  14 
to  Governor  Hamilton.     He  says : 
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I  have  Sent  this  Speshell  Messinger  to  Acquaint  yr  honour  of  ye  Situation  ye 
Indians  are  in  and  by  whatt  I  Can  Learn  from  this  Indian  the  whole  of  ye  Ohio 
Indians  Does  Nott  No  what  to  think,  they  Imagine  by  this  Government  Doing  Nothing 
towards  ye  Expedition  that  ye  Virginians  and  ye  French  Intend  to  Divide  ye  Land  of 
Ohio  between  them,  and  if  they  should  putt  that  Construction  on  ye  Delays  of  this 
Government  that  itt  will  Certainly  be  of  ill  Consequence  to  the  English  in  gineral.  and 
itt  is  my  opinion  without  the  harty  Concurrence  of  this  Government  that  the  Indians 
will  Suspectt  ye  Virginians  as  only  attacking  ye  French,  on  Account  of  Setling  ye 
Lands  ye  Government  may  have  what  opinion  they  will  of  ye  Ohio  Indians,  and  think 
they  are  obligd  to  Do  what  ye  Onondago  Cotmsel  will  bid  them,  Butt  I  ashure  yr 
honour  they  will  actt  for  themselves  att  this  time  without  Consulting  ye  Onondago 
Councel.     (Archives  of  Pa.,  II,  144.) 

And  this  is  exactly  what  the  Ohio  Indians  did.  Tenacharison,  Scarou- 
ady  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  remained  friendly  to  the 
English,  but  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  were  im- 
pressed with  the  French  army  and  the  flatteries  of  the  officers  and,  al- 
most bodily  went  over  to  the  French. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Washington's  arrival  at  the  Great  Meadows,  a 
trader  came  into  the  camp  and  said  that  he  had  been  at  Gist's  the  evening 
before  and  had  seen  two  Frenchmen,  and  that  he  had  heard  that  a  large 
body  of  French  troops  were  near  Stewart's  Crossings   (Connellsville). 

On  the  25th  of  May,  Washington  sent  out  several  small  detachments 
to  examine  the  woods,  the  road  leading  to  Gist's,  and  all  parts  of  the 
region  near  by,  to  see  if  they  could  find  any  trace  of  this  French  force. 
They  returned  the  same  evening,  not  having  made  any  discoveries  of 
importance.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  Gist  arrived  from  his  planta- 
tion and  said  that  the  day  before  he  had  seen  a  detachment  of  about  fifty 
Frenchmen  at  his  plantation,  where  they  caused  considerable  damage, 
and  that  he  had  seen  the  tracks  of  these  men  within  five  miles  of  the 
camp.  Washington  then  sent  out  a  detachment  of  about  seventy-five 
men,  under  Captain  Hogg,  Lieutenant  Mercer,  and  Ensign  Peyronie,  to 
search  for  these  Frenchmen.  The  same  day  Washington  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Half  King,  whose  camp  was  about  six  miles  away,  that 
he  had  seen  the  tracks  of  two  Frenchmen,  which  he  had  followed,  and 
that  he  had  located  the  French  party  in  a  rocky  ravine  about  half  a 
mile  off  the  trail,  and  that  if  he  would  march  with  some  of  his  troops 
to  join  him  that  they  could  easily  take  them. 

The  Half  King  was  encamped  near  "Washington's  Spring,"  a  short 
distance  from  the  "Great  Rock,"  not  far  from  the  National  Highway. 
The  French  were  encamped  in  a  ravine,  which  is  still  a  secluded  spot, 
not  far  from  the  Soldier's  Home  at  Jumonville,  Fayette  County. 

Washington  left  his  camp  at  the  Great  Meadows  well  guarded  and 
went  with  the  balance  of  his  command  to  meet  the  Half  King.  (Most 
histories  say  that  Washington  took  forty  men  with  him ;  but  the  clear 
statement  of  his  notes  is  that  he  left  forty  men  to  guard  the  camp,  and 
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took  the  balance  of  his  force  with  him.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  Wash- 
ington would  have  taken  but  forty  men  to  meet  a  "French  army,"  as  he 
expected.)  The  night  was  dark  and  a  rain  was  falling,  as  Washington 
led  his  force  through  the  forest  to  meet  the  Half  King,  whom  he  met 
just  before  sunrise.  A  council  was  held  and  it  was  decided  to  make 
the  attack  at  once.  The  English  and  the  Indians  marched,  single  file, 
through  the  underbrush  to  the  ledge  of  rocks  above  the  French  camping 
place.  Here  the  English  took  the  right  of  the  line  and  the  Indians  the 
left.  The  French  were  not  taken  by  surprise,  as  they  immediately  arose 
when  the  English  and  the  Indians  came  within  rifle  range.  The  right 
of  the  line,  under  Washington,  opened  fire,  which  the  French  returned. 
The  fight  lasted  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  French  sur- 
rendered. The  French  loss  was  ten  killed  and  one  wounded.  Among  the 
former  was  the  commander,  N.  Coulon  de  Jumonville.  Twenty-one 
were  taken  prisoners.  (Governor  Dinwiddie  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
Hamilton,  June  21,  says:  "the  French  had  Twelve  killed  and  Twenty 
One  taken  Prisoners,"  Col.  Rec.  VI,  55.)  The  loss  of  the  English  was 
one  killed  and  one  wounded.  The  Indians  scalped  the  dead,  sent  the 
scalps  and  a  string  of  black  wampum  to  the  tribes  on  the  Ohio,  with  the 
request  that  they  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  French. 

The  author  spent  several  days  in  the  vicinity  of  this  first  conflict 
of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  studying  the  topography  of  the  region, 
with  the  notes  of  Washington  concerning  the  engagement  before  him. 
Jumonville  was  buried  in  the  ravine  in  which  he  fell.  A  pile  of  stones, 
surmounted  by  a  rustic  cross,  mark  the  spot  where  he  was  buried.  On 
July  4,  1908,  a  tablet  was  erected  by  the  Centennial  Committee  of  1904, 
bearing  this  inscription : 

Here  lie  the  mortal  remains 

of 
N.  Coulon  de  Jumonville, 
who  in  command  of  thirty-three 
French  regulars,   was   surprised  and 
killed  in  an  engagement  with  Major 
General  Washington,  in  command  of 
forty  provincial  troops,  and  Tanach- 
arison,  the  Half  King,  in  command  of 
a    company    of    friendly    Indians,    on 

May  28th,  1754. 

This    action    was    the    first    conflict 

at  arms  between  the  French  and  English 

for  supremacy  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Thus,  in  this  secluded  spot,  in  the  laural-covered  mountains  of  Fay- 
ette County,  was  started  the  conflagration  which  was  to  "set  the  world 
on  fire."  The  spot  where  Jumonville  met  his  death  is  still  a  laural-cov- 
red  ravine,  shaded  by  great  trees.  The  whole  world  has  been  changed 
by  the  war  which  commenced  in  this  spot,  but  the  spot  remains  almost 
the  same  as  it  did  that  day  in  May,  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago. 
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The  prisoners  captured,  among  whom  were  La  Force  and  Drouillard, 
were  taken  to  the  camp  of  the  Half  King,  and  then  to  the  Great  Meadows, 
from  which  place  they  were  sent  to  Winchester,  with  a  guard  of  twenty 
men,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  West. 

Washington  immediately  commenced  the  work  of  strengthening  the 
fortification  which  he  had  erected  at  the  Great  Meadows,  expecting  that 
the  French  from  Fort  Duquesne  would  advance  against  him,  after  news 
of  the  fight  with  Jumonville  had  reached  that  place.  This  fort  was  a 
small  one,  in  the  valley  just  below  the  present  National  Highway,  at 
Farmington.    The  general  outlines  of  it  are  still  visible. 

On  the  evening  of  June  i  the  Half  King,  Scarouady,  "Queen"  Alla- 
quippa,  with  a  number  of  other  Indians,  who  had  fled  from  the  Ohio, 
came  to  the  fort. 

On  June  6,  Christopher  Gist  arrived  from  Will's  Creek,  bringing  the 
information  that  Colonel  Joshua  Fry,  the  commander  of  the  regiment, 
had  died.  By  his  death  Washington  became  the  commander  of  the  regi- 
ment. A  few  days  afterward  Major  Muse  arrived  with  the  balance  of  the 
regiment.  Washington's  total  force  now  amounted  to  about  three  hun- 
dred men.  On  June  lo.  Captain  Mackay,  of  the  South  Carolina  Royal 
Independent  Company,  arrived  with  sixty  men.  Washington  had  a 
great  deal  to  bear  from  this  ofificer,  who,  because  he  held  a  Royal  com- 
mission, did  not  feel  disposed  to  accept  orders  from  a  militia  officer.  His 
company  also  felt  superior  to  the  tasks  which  the  soldiers  of  the  Virginia 
Regiment  were  called  upon  to  do. 

There  were  several  false  alarms  about  the  nearness  of  a  French 
force.  On  the  i6th  Washington  moved  forward  towards  the  Gist  Planta- 
tion, leaving  Captain  Mackay  and  his  Company  in  charge  of  the  sup- 
plies. This  march  of  only  thirteen  miles  took  thirteen  days  to  accom- 
plish because  of  the  difficulty  of  cutting  the  road  over  the  mountain  so 
that  the  wagons  and  artillery  could  be  moved  over  it.  On  June  27,  be- 
fore he  reached  Gist's  he  sent  forward  a  detachment  of  seventy  men,  in 
command  of  Captain  Lewis,  Lieutenant  Waggoner  and  Ensign  Mercer, 
to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  open  a  road  from  Gist's  to  Redstone. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  Washington  reached  Gist's  Plantation.  He 
received  information  that  a  large  French  force  was  advancing  towards 
him,  by  way  of  the  Monongahela  River  and  Redstone.  He  held  a  council 
of  war,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  fortify  the  place  where  he  was.  A 
messenger  was  sent  to  call  in  the  detachment  of  Captain  Lewis,  and  of 
Captain  Poison,  who  had  been  sent  out  on  a  scouting  expedition,  and 
also  another  messenger  was  sent  back  to  the  Great  Meadows  ordering 
Captain  Mackey  to  bring  his  force  to  Gist's.  Mackay  came  that  evening 
and  Lewis  and  Poison  came  the  next  morning.  Another  council  of  war 
was  held  and  it  was  decided  to  retreat  to  Will's  Creek,  over  the  road 
which  they  had  advanced. 
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The  return  across  the  mountain,  owing  to  the  lack  of  horses  and 
wagons,  was  a  most  difficult  undertaking.  The  officers,  including  Wash- 
ington, had  to  help  to  drag  the  artillery  and  supplies  up  the  steep  grade 
of  the  mountain  from  Gist's  and  over  the  newly  cut  road,  to  the  Great 
Meadows.  Captain  Mackay  and  his  Company  refused  to  assist  in  this 
work.  They  reached  their  former  camp  at  the  Great  Meadows  on  July  i. 
It  had  been  Washington's  intention  to  go  on  immediately  to  Will's 
Creek,  but  his  men,  owing  to  the  hard  labor  and  lack  of  provisions,  were 
unable  to  forward.  "They  had  been  eight  days  without  bread,  and  at  the 
Great  Meadows  they  found  only  a  few  bags  of  flour."  (Sparks). 

Washington  at  once  commenced  to  strengthen  the  little  fort  which 
he  had  before  erected.  The  stockade  was  extended,  the  salient  angles 
were  made  and  a  trench  was  dug  around  the  outside.  When  this  work 
was  finished,  Washington  called  it  "Fort  Necessity" — a  name  well 
suited  to  it. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  Washington  received  information  that  the  French 
were  at  Gist's.  Their  advance  scouts  appeared  on  the  morning  of  the 
3d.  Before  noon  his  own  scouts  reported  that  the  French  force  was 
within  two  hours  march.  Shortly  before  noon  the  French  appeared  in 
the  woods  to  the  northwest.  Washington  formed  his  line  outside  of 
the  fortification,  expecting  that  the  French  would  come  from  the  woods 
and  make  an  attack  in  the  open.  But  this  they  did  not  do,  so  he  retired 
within  his  defenses.  A  heavy  rain,  which  had  been  falling  all  day,  filled 
his  trenches  with  water.  The  battle  continued  from  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  eight  in  the  evening,  when  the  French  requested  a 
parley.  Washington  at  first  refused  to  grant  this,  thinking  that  it  was 
merely  a  ruse  to  get  a  French  officer  into  the  fort  to  discover  the  condi- 
tion of  his  forces.  But,  when  the  request  was  repeated  and  he  was  asked 
to  send  an  officer  to  the  French,  he  sent  Captain  Van  Braam,  the  only 
available  officer  who  could  understand  French  in  his  force.  Captain  Van 
Braam  returned  with  the  articles  of  capitulation,  which  he  read  and 
translated,  or  rather,  told  Washington  the  sense  of,  as  it  was  raining 
so  hard  that  a  candle  could  not  be  kept  lighted  for  him  to  read  fully  what 
was  written.  Some  changes  were  made  and  the  articles  were  signed  by 
them  about  midnight. 

Van  Braam  blundered  in  his  translation  of  the  document  which  con- 
sisted of  seven  articles,  in  the  last  of  which  it  is  stated  that  Jumonville 
was  assassinated,  or  as  it  reads  in  French :  "I'Assassinat  du  Sr.  de  Jumon- 
ville." (The  Articles  of  Capitulation  are  given  in  French  in  the  Colonial 
Records,  VI,  52-53,  and  in  English  in  the  Archives  of  Penna.,  II,  146- 

147). 

The  English  forces  were  to  be  allowed  to  retire  with  drums  beating 
and  colors  flying,  to  take  all  of  their  baggage  and  stores,  except  the 
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artillery,  which  was  to  remain,  with  the  exception  of  one  swivel  gun. 
Because  of  the  loss  of  their  horses  and  oxen,  they  were  to  be  allowed  to 
bury,  or  conceal,  any  baggage  which  they  could  not  take  with  them  and 
return  for  it  later.  They  were  to  return  to  Fort  Duquesne  the  officers 
and  cadets  taken  at  the  time  of  the  "assassination"  of  Jumonville,  and 
were  to  give  as  hostages  Captains  Van  Braam  and  Stobo. 

Washington's  loss  was  twelve  killed  and  forty-three  wounded.  Cap- 
tain Mackay's  losses  were  never  reported.  The  French  reported  three 
killed  and  seventeen  wounded. 

The  French  accounts  of  the  engagement  at  Fort  Necessity  differ  in 
some  respects  from  the  accounts  as  given  by  Washington  and  others  of 
the  English  who  took  part  in  the  fight. 

The  fullest  account  is  that  of  Coulon  de  Villers,  the  commander  of 
the  French  troops.  In  his  journal  he  gives  his  complete  report  of  the 
battle  at  Fort  Necessity. 

De  Villers  had  reached  Fort  Duquesne  on  the  26th  of  June,  with  a 
body  of  Indians.  Preparations  had  been  made  for  sending  a  force 
against  Washington.  M.  de  Contrecoeur,  the  commander  at  Fort  Du- 
quesne, had  selected  a  detachment  of  five  hundred  French  and  eleven 
Indians,  to  be  commanded  by  Captain  M.  Le  Mercier.  Villers  says  in 
his  journal :  "As  I  was  the  oldest  officer  and  commanded  the  Indian 
nations,  and  as  my  brother  had  been  assassinated  (Jumonville,  who  was 
a  half-brother),  M.  de  Contrecoeur  honored  me  with  that  command, 
and  M.  le  Mercier,  though  deprived  of  the  command,  seemed  very  well 
pleased  to  make  the  campaign  under  my  orders." 

The  detachment  left  Fort  Duquesne  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  28th,  going  to  the  "first  fork  of  the  river  Monongahela"  (Turtle 
Creek),  where  de  Villers  held  a  council  with  the  Indians  as  to  the  best 
route  to  take.  It  was  here  that  the  trail,  overland,  led  to  Jacobs  Cabin, 
Stewarts  Crossing  and  Gist's,  which  had  been  followed  by  Washington 
and  Gist  the  year  before.  It  was  decided  to  take  the  route  by  the  Monon- 
gahela to  Redstone,  and  thence  to  Gist's.  On  the  29th,  "Mass  was  said 
in  camp,  after  which  he  marched  with  the  usual  precaution."  They  ar- 
rived at  the  Hangard,  at  Redstone  (Brownsville)  on  the  30th.  Villers 
says  of  the  Hangard :  "which  was  a  sort  of  fort  built  of  logs,  one  upon 
another,  well  notched  in,  about  thirty  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in 
breadth  ...  I  encamped  about  two  musket  shots  from  that  place." 
Here  he  again  held  a  consultation  with  the  Indian  chiefs  as  to  what  was 
best  to  be  done  with  his  large  canoes,  provisions,  etc.  Everything  which 
was  not  needed  was  stored  in  the  Hangard,  and  a  sargeant  and  twenty 
men  (and  some  sick  Indians)  were  left  in  charge.  He  then  marched  out 
with  his  force  of  about  five  hundred  French  Canadians  and  about  four 
hundred  Indians   (the  "eleven   Indians"  mentioned  by   him   as  having 
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been  set  aside  by  Contrecoeur  had  been  increased  to  about  four  hundred. 
These  were  made  up  from  the  "Indian  nations"  which  he  had  brought 
into  Fort  Duquesne  on  June  26).  He  sent  out  scouts  along  the  trail 
towards  Gist's.  These  returned  in  the  afternoon  and  reported  that  they 
had  been  to  the  road  which  the  detachment  of  Captain  Lewis  had  opened, 
but  found  no  one.  De  Villers  expected  to  find  the  English  force  at  Gist's 
as  it  had  been  reported  to  him  several  days  before  that  they  were  there. 

At  daybreak  on  the  2d  of  July,  the  force  marched  cautiously  forward 
and  did  not  stop  until  the  commander  could  get  some  positive  informa- 
tion as  to  the  locality  of  the  English.  Scouts  were  again  sent  forward 
along  the  trail  to  Gist's.  While  waiting  at  this  place  some  Indians  came 
from  the  Hangard  with  a  prisoner,  whom  they  had  captured.  De  Villers 
says :  "I  examined  him,  and  threatened  him  with  the  rope  if  he  offered  to 
impose  upon  me.  I  learned  that  the  English  had  left  their  post  (Gist's) 
in  order  to  rejoin  their  fort,  and  that  they  had  taken  back  their  cannon. 
Some  of  our  people  finding  that  the  English  had  abandoned  their  camp, 
we  went  thereto,  and  I  sent  some  men  to  search  it  throughout.  They 
found  several  tools  and  other  utensils  hidden  in  many  places,  which  I 
ordered  them  to  carry  away.  As  it  was  late,  I  ordered  the  detachment 
to  encamp  there." 

On  the  morning  of  July  3,  at  daybreak,  the  French  force  advanced 
from  Gist's.  The  weather  was  bad.  It  had  rained  all  the  night  before, 
but  says  De  Villers :  "I  foresaw  the  necessity  of  anticipating  the  enemy 
in  the  works  he  might  construct.  I  even  flattered  myself  that  he  would 
be  less  on  his  guard  in  such  bad  weather."  It  is  interesting  to  read  this 
account,  with  Washington's  notes,  giving  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
Washington  was  fully  aware,  through  his  scouts,  of  all  of  the  moves 
which  were  made  by  the  French  officer,  who  was  also  fully  aware, 
through  his  scouts,  of  every  move  which  was  made  by  Washington.  It 
was  a  game  of  chess  in  the  open. 

The  French  force  marched  forward  all  day,  in  a  heavy  rain.  De  Vil- 
lers says :  "I  halted  at  the  place  where  my  brother  had  been  assassinated, 
and  saw  some  dead  bodies  there  yet." 

When  within  three-fourths  of  a  league  of  the  British  fort,  the  officers 
were  ordered  to  march  in  column  "that  I  might  be  better  able  to  dis- 
pose of  them  as  necessity  would  require." 

De  Villers  gives  a  complete  description  of  the  fight  during  the  day, 
and  says :  "The  enemy's  fire  increased  towards  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
with  more  and  more  vigor  than  ever,  and  lasted  until  eight.  As  we  were 
all  the  day  under  the  rain,  and  as  the  detachment  was  tired  and  the 
Indians  sent  me  word  that  they  would  depart  the  next  day  etc.  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  was  proposed  to  the  English,  and  a  captain  came  to  speak 
to  us.  The  conditions  of  capitulation  were  accepted.  (They  are  an- 
nexed"). 
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De  Villers  reported  that  the  "English  have  had  70  or  80  men  killed 
or  mortally  wounded,  and  many  others  slightly.  The  Canadians  have 
had  tw^o  men  killed,  Desprez,  Junior,  and  the  Panis,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Pean,  and  70  wounded,  two  whereof  are  Indians."  (Archives  of  Penna. 
Second  Series,  VI,  168-170). 

On  July  4,  1754,  Washington's  little  army  of  tired,  hungry  and  dis- 
heartened soldiers  marched  out  of  the  Great  Meadows  on  their  way  to 
Will's  Creek,  which  was  seventy  miles  away.  They  had  to  carry 
everything  which  they  took  with  them,  even  the  sick  and  wounded, 
over  poor  roads  which  had  been  made  worse  by  the  heavy  rains. 
Twenty-two  years  later  the  fourth  of  July  had  a  different  meaning  to 
Washington.  But,  he  was  prepared  for  the  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  by 
this  weary  journey  from  Fort  Necessity. 

The  Indian  allies  with  De  Villers  were  Nippissings  and  Algonquins 
from  Canada.  When  the  French  force  advanced  from  Gist's  they  did  not 
wish  to  proceed,  but  finally  when  they  saw  that  some  of  the  "other 
Nations"  were  going,  they  went  along.  One  reason  for  De  Villers  re- 
questing the  cessation  of  hostilities,  which  led  to  the  capitulation  of 
Washington,  was  that  all  of  his  Indians  were  going  to  leave  him  the 
next  day.  This  would  have  reduced  his  force  to  five  hundred  French- 
men. The  French  desertion  of  Fort  Duquesne,  in  1758,  was  due  to  the 
desertion  of  the  Indian  allies.  This  same  condition  might  have  resulted 
at  Fort  Necessity,  had  Washington  been  aware  of  the  real  situation  of 
the  French  force,  which  was  also  nearly  out  of  ammunition. 

De  Villers  did  not  tarry  long  in  the  Great  Meadows,  as  he  expected 
that  Washington  might  be  reinforced  and  return.  All  of  the  cannon,  in- 
cluding the  one  given  to  the  English  by  the  articles  of  Capitulation — 
"they  not  being  able  to  carry  it  away" — were  destroyed,  as  was  also  a 
quantity  of  rum,  which  he  did  not  wish  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  together  with  the  fortification.  He  marched  away  and  encamped 
that  night  "about  two  leagues"  from  the  place.  On  the  morning  of  the 
5th  they  reached  Gist's  plantation,  where  the  stockade,  which  Wash- 
ington had  built,  was  demolished.  M.  de  la  Chauvignerie  was  ordered  to 
burn  all  of  the  houses  in  the  settlement  and  round  about,  including  the 
one  which  had  been  built  by  William  Stewart,  at  Stewart's  Crossings 
(Connellsville),  in  1753.  They  then  marched  from  Gist's  and  encamped 
about  three  leagues  to  the  northwest.  On  the  6th  they  marched  to  Red- 
stone, where  the  Hangard  was  burned.  On  their  way  down  the  river 
they  destroyed  "all  the  settlements  we  found."  They  reached  Fort 
Duquesne  on  the  afternoon  of  July  7. 

When  Washington's  force  marched  out  of  Fort  Necessity,  carrying 
the  British  flag  with  them,  the  flag  of  France  fliew  over  the  continent 
from  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  and  Susquehanna  to  the  Mississippi. 
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The  British  dominated  the  narrow  strip  along  the  Atlantic,  and  that 
was  all.  There  was  not  left  a  single  trading  house  or  dwelling  place  of 
the  English  west  of  the  blue  ridges  of  mountains.  France  had  its  chain 
of  forts  connecting  the  possessions  in  Canada  with  the  Ohio  Valley, 
and  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  this  chain  would  be  completed 
to  the  possessions  on  the  Mississippi.  The  prospect  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
conquest  of  the  continent  was  not  a  bright  one. 

Captain  Robert  Stobo — Given  as  one  of  the  hostages  to  the  French 
by  Washington,  after  the  surrender  of  Fort  Necessity,  Captain  Robert 
Stobo  was  the  first  Englishman  to  be  imprisoned  at  Fort  Duquesne. 
While  there  he  wrote  two  letters,  which  reached  George  Croghan  at 
Aughwick.  The  first  one  received,  which  was  the  second  one  written 
by  Stobo,  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  written  by  Croghan,  August  16,  in 
which  he  says :  "Delaware  George  brought  a  Letter  here  (from  the 
French  Fort.)  from  Captain  Stobo,  one  of  our  Hostages,  to  the  Com- 
manding Officer  in  Virginia ;  the  Indians  would  have  the  Letter  broke 
open,  a  Copy  of  which  I  send  You  by  the  Bearer."  ...  As  soon  as 
the  other  Letter  of  Capt.  Stobo  comes  to  hand  I  will  send  Your  Honour 
a  Copy  of  it."  (Col.  Rec.  VI.  140-141). 

On  August  30,  Croghan  again  writes:  "I  here  enclose  the  Copy  of  a 
Letter  from  Captain  Stobo,  mentioned  in  his  last  Letter,  with  a  Plan  of 
the  Fort,  which  I  received  two  days  ago  by  an  Indian  named  Moses." 
(Col.  Rec,  VI,  1610). 

As  these  letters,  with  the  plan  of  Fort  Duquesne,  were  given  to 
General  Edward  Braddock,  before  he  started  on  his  expedition  in  1755, 
and  ultimately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  after  Braddock's  defeat, 
they  are  given  a  real  historical  importance,  and  Captain  Stobo  gained 
much  fame  as  a  most  adventurous  and  patriotic  soldier. 

These  letters,  in  the  order  written,  are  as  follows : 

Sir: 

The  Indians  are  greatly  alarmed  at  a  Report  said  to  be  brought  up  by  an  Indian 
named  Tuscarrora  John.  He  reports  that  the  Half  King,  Monecatootha,  and  a  Shaw- 
anese  King,  &  ca.  to  the  number  of  t,j,  were  confined  by  the  English  and  carried  as 
Prisoners :  that  John  Meinor  alias  Jack  Cork,  of  Montour's  Company,  told  him  so  soon 
as  they  got  them  to  the  Inhabitants  they  would  hang  them  all  and  advised  him  to  make 
his  Escape.  This  was  industriously  reported  the  Day  before  the  Shawanese  counselled 
with  the  French  and  their  Indians.  The  French  made  them  a  very  long  and  elegant 
Speech,  telling  them  they  did  not  come  to  make  War  with  any,  but  the  English  would 
not  let  them  alone ;  that  they  expected  their  Children  would  not  see  their  Father  abused 
in  his  old  age,  but  if  that  they  had  in  mind  to  join  the  English  they  might;  if  not,  and 
to  live  in  Peace  with  all,  there  were  Goods  for  them.  This  was  all  I  could  pick  up. 
The  French  gave  Two  very  large  Belts  of  Wampum  and  as  many  Strings ;  their  Indians 
gave  an  equal  Number.  The  French  gave  them  likewise  a  large  Present,  viz,  16  very 
fine  Guns,  2  Barrls  Gunpowder  and  Bullets  in  Proportion,  16  fine  suits  of  Cloathes, 
several  of  a  meaner  kind,  Blankets,  Strowds  &  ca.    The  Shawanese  made  no  Answer  at 
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that  time,  or  have  I  heard  as  yet.  'Tis  now  reported  for  certain  that  the  Half  King, 
&c.,  are  killed  and  their  Wives  and  Children  given  up  to  the  Barbarity  of  the  Cher- 
okees  and  Catawbas,  of  whom  they  say  there  are  300  at  the  New  Store;  true  or  false 
it  has  greatly  alarmed  them,  and  had  it  not  been  for  that  report  I  believe  a  great 
many  Indians  of  several  Nations  would  have  been  with  You.  Now,  if  true  (which  I 
cannot  think),  there  will  be  no  further  dependance  on  any  Indians  this  way  and  will 
make  our  Return  very  hazardous,  but  that's  not  to  be  considered.  The  Shawanese, 
Picts,  and  Delawares,  have  had  a  grand  Council  by  themselves ;  what  they  have  de- 
tirmined  I  know  not,  but  I  have  persuaded  some  of  them  to  venture  to  see  you.  By 
assuring  them  they  will  be  used  in  the  best  manner  and  that  there  is  large  Presents  for 
the  Indians  at  the  New  Store,  a  Present  well-timed  now  will  be  of  great  Service.  If 
Peace  be  made  with  their  Indians,  Catawbas  and  Chrokees,  I  hope  all  will  go  well.  I 
assure  You  there  was  not  any  of  those  Indians  We  call  our's  at  the  Battle  (that  is,  at 
Fort  Necessity),  except  Six  or  Seven  I  believe  of  the  Mingoe  Nation,  Fellows  not 
regarded  by  them,  particularly  one  English  John,  he  was  at  Guest's  (Gist's)  with 
those  that  were  suspected  as  Spies;  I'm  informed  he  intends  to  see  You  with  some  of 
the  rest,  take  care  of  them;  I  send  this  by  Monecatootha's  Brother-in-Law,  a  worthy 
Fellow,  and  may  be  trusted.  On  the  other  side  You  have  a  Draught  of  the  Fort  such 
as  Time  and  opportunity  would  admit  of  at  this  time,  its  Garrison  consists  of  200  Men; 
Workmen  and  all  the  Rest  went  in  several  detachments  to  the  Number  of  1,000,  two 
days  hence  Mericue,  a  fine  Soldier,  goes,  so  that  only  Contrecoeur  with  a  few  young 
Officers  and  Cadets  remain  here;  a  Lieutenant  went  off  some  days  ago  with  200  Men 
for  Provisions ;  he's  daily  expected,  when  he  arrives  the  Garrison  will  then  be  400. 
La  Force  is  greatly  wanted  here,  no  scouting  here,  he  certain  must  have  been  an 
extraordinary  Man  amongst  them,  he  is  so  much  regretted  and  wished  for  [La  Force 
was  captured  during  the  fight  with  Jumonville,  and  sent  with  the  other  prisoners  to 
Winchester]  when  We  engaged  to  serve  the  Country  it  was  expected  We  were  to  do 
it  with  our  Lives,  let  them  not  be  disappointed,  consider  the  Good  of  the  Expedition 
without  the  least  Regard  to  Us ;  for  my  part  I  wou'd  died  ten  thousand  Deaths  to  have 
the  Pleasure  of  possessing  this  Fort  but  one  day,  they  are  so  vain  of  their  Success  at 
the  Meadows ;  'tis  worse  than  Death  to  hear  them ;  strike  this  Fall,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible make  the  Indians  ours,  prevent  Intelligence,  get  the  best,  and  'tis  done ;  one  hundred 
trusty  Indians  might  surprize  this  Fort,  they  have  access  all  day  and  night  lodge  them- 
selves so  that  they  might  secure  the  Guard  with  their  Tomhawks,  shut  the  Sally  Gate, 
and  the  Fort  is  ours ;  none  but  the  Guard  and  Contrecoeur  stays  in  the  Fort.  For 
God's  Sake  communicate  this  but  to  few,  and  them  you  can  trust.  Intelligence  comes 
here  unaccountably,  if  they  should  know  I  wrote  I  should  at  least  loose  the  little  Lib- 
erty I  have.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  You,  but  take  no  Notice  of  this  in  your's. 
Excuse  Errors,  bad  Diction,  &  ca.  and  believe  me  to  be  Your  Robt.  Stobo. 

Pray  be  kind  to  this  Indian ;  Shingas  and  Delaware  George  have  been  here." 
[DRAUGHT  OF  THE  FORT]  (Dated  July  28th,  1754.) 

(Colonial  Records,  VI,  161-163.) 

The  second  letter  is  dated,  "Fort  Duquesne,  July  the  29th,  1754." 
This  letter  was  brought  by  Delaware  George. 

Sir: 

I  wrote  you  Yesterday  by  an  Indian  named  the  Song  of  Moses;  he  will  be  with 
You  in  Seven  Days;  this  goes  by  Delaware  George;  if  these  discharge  their  Trust 
they  ought  to  be  well  rewarded ;  the  Purport  of  Yesterday's  Letter  was  to  inform  You 
of  a  Report,  and  I  hope  false,  which  greatly  alarms  the  Indians,  that  the  Half  King 
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Monecatootha  are  killed,  their  Wives  and  Children  given  to  the  Catawbas,  Cuttoways, 
and  Cherokees.  [This  should  read,  "the  Half  King,  Monecatootha,  their  Wives,"  etc. 
Many  of  the  early  records  read  as  if  the  Half  King  and  Monecatootha  were  identical. 
Monecatootha  was  the  Delaware  name  for  Scarouady,  who  became  the  Half  King  after 
the  death  of  Tanacharison,  who  was  the  Half  King  referred  to  by  Stobo.]  I  wish  a 
Peace  may  be  made  up  between  the  Catawbas  and  the  Nations  here;  they  are  much 
afraid  of  them ;  many  would  have  joined  You  eer  now  had  it  not  been  for  that  Report. 
[The  really  awful  fear  which  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  had  of  the  Catawba  and 
Cherokee  is  difficult  to  understand.  The  same  kind  of  stories  were  spread  among  the 
Indians  on  the  Ohio  when  a  number  of  Cherokee  were  brought  northward  to  join  the 
Forbes  Expedition  in  1758.  The  French  said  that  the  object  of  the  opening  of  the 
Braddock  and  Forbes  roads  was  to  make  an  easier  way  for  the  Cherokee  and  Catawba 
to  reach  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio.] 

You  had  as  just  a  Plan  of  the  Fort  as  Time  and  Opportunity  will  allow.  The 
French  manage  the  Indians  with  the  greatest  Artifice.  I  mentioned  yesterday  a  Council 
the  Shawanese  had  with  the  French,  the  Present  they  gave,  and  they  made  the  French 
a  Speech  yesterday.  The  Bearer,  who  was  present,  will  inform  You  to  what  Purport. 
If  yesterday's  Letter  reaches  You  it  will  give  You  a  particular  account  of  most  things. 
I  have  scarce  a  minute,  therefore  can  only  add  one  more  thing — that  there  are  but  two 
hundred  Men  here  at  this  time,  two  hundred  more  expected  in  a  few  days;  the  Rest 
went  off  in  several  detachments  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  besides  Indians.  The 
Indians  have  great  Liberty  here;  they  go  out  and  in  when  they  please  without  Notice. 
If  one  hundred  trusty  Shawanese,  Mingoes  and  Delawares  were  picked  out,  they 
might  surprize  the  Fort,  Lodging  themselves  under  the  Platform  behind  the  Palisadoes 
by  Day  and  at  Night  to  secure  the  Guard  with  their  Tomahawks ;  the  Guard  consists  of 
Forty  Men  only  and  Officers.  None  lodge  in  the  Fort  but  the  Guard  except  Centre 
Coeur;  the  Rest  in  Bark  Cabins  around  the  Fort.  All  this  You  have  more  particularly 
in  yesterday's  Account.    Excuse  Errors  and  bad  Education,  and  I  am 

Your  humble  Servant,  Robert  Stobo. 

La  Force  is  greatly  missed  here;  let  the  good  of  the  Expedition  be  considered 
preferable  to  our  Safety.    Haste  to  strike. 

A  List  of  Deserters  and  Prisoners  at  the  French  Fort; 

Mercer's  Company — John  Smith,  John  Baker;  did  not  get  here  till  after  the  De- 
tachment of  Deserters.) 

Vanbramm's  Ditto — Barnabas  Devan.  This  man  is  the  Cause  of  all  our  Misfor- 
tunes; he  Deserted  the  Day  before  the  Battle;  the  French  got  to  Guests'  [Gist's]  at 
Dawn  of  Day,  surrounded  the  Place  imagining  that  we  were  still  there;  gave  a  general 
Fire;  but  when  they  found  We  were  gone  they  detirmined  to  return  with  all  Expedi- 
tion, thinking  We  had  returned  to  the  Inhabitants,  when  up  comes  Mr  Rascal ;  told  them 
he  deserted  the  Day  before,  and  that  the  Regiment  was  still  at  the  Meadows  in  a 
Starving  Condition,  which  caused  his  deserting,  and  hearing  they  were  coming  deserted 
them:  they  confined  him,  told  him  if  true  he  should  be  rewarded,  if  false  hanged;  this 
I  had  from  the  English  Interpreter. 

Mercer's  Company — Jacob  Arants,  John  Ramsey. 

Meaka's  Do. — John  Stuerd  Eager,  wounded  in  the  right  Arm. 

Montour's  Do. — Daniel  Laferty,  Henry  Obrian,  Prisoners. 

Taken  at  Guests'  by  an  Indian  named  English  John,  Lowry's  Traders — Andrew 
McBriar,  Nehemiah  Stevens,  John  Kennedy,  Elizabeth  Williams. 

The  Indians  offered  their  Prisoners  for  Sale;  enquired  the  Price — Forty  Pistoles 
for  Each ;  a  good  Ransom. 

All  sent  to  Canada  in  Custody  of  the  Indians,  who  took  them  except  John  Ken- 
nedy; he  was  given  to  the  Owll  to  weigh  upon  while  his  Leg  was  curing.  He  was 
wounded  with  ten  others  and  four  Indians ;  all  were  recovering  but  one,  who  died  after 
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having  his  arm  cut  off.  Four  were  shot  on  the  spot — that  is  all  the  Loss  I  can  hear  of. 
On  the  Twenty-Third  Three  of  their  People  deserted.  I  hope  they  are  got  with  You  by 
this  time.  I  hear  more  intending  it  soon.  I  spoke  to  the  Commander  several  times 
concerning  the  Prisoners,  telling  him  as  long  as  We  come  to  a  Capitulation  to  make  them 
Prisoners,  he  told  me  they  were  the  Indians  and  he  could  not  get  them  from  them." 
(Col.  Rec,  VI,  141-143-) 

Captain  Stobo  was  sent  from  Fort  Duquesne  to  Quebec,  where  he 
was  kept  as  a  prisoner,  but  not  in  confinement,  as  he  was  allowed  to  go 
about  the  country  near  by.  After  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock,  in 
1755,  his  two  letters  and  the  plan  of  Fort  Duquesne,  which  were  found 
among  Braddock's  papers  were  sent  to  Canada  and  were  later  published. 
Captain  Stobo  was  then  ordered  into  close  confinement,  and  was  later 
tried  and  sentenced  to  be  executed.  This  sentence  for  some  reason  was 
deferred.  He  escaped,  and  after  many  adventures  reached  Louisburg, 
on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  soon  after  General  Wolfe  had  sailed  for 
Quebec.  He  immediately  returned  to  Quebec,  joined  General  Wolfe, 
gave  him  much  information  and  showed  him  the  place  of  landing. 

Captain  Robert  Stobo  was  the  only  son  of  William  Stobo,  a  merchant 
of  Glasgow,  born  in  1727.  Both  his  father  and  mother  died  when  he  was 
young.  At  his  own  request  he  was  sent  to  Virginia  to  work  in  a  store 
which  was  owned  by  some  Glasgow  merchants.  He  subsequently  entered 
into  business  for  himself.  Owing  to  the  very  gay  life  which  he  led,  he 
did  not  prosper  in  business.  He  became  a  great  favorite  of  Governor 
Robert  Dinwiddle,  who  was  also  a  Scotchman,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  plans  for  the  driving  of  the  French  from  the  Ohio,  he  was 
appointed  the  oldest  captain  in  the  Virginia  Regiment,  which  was  then 
raised.  He  returned  to  Virginia  in  1759,  and  afterwards  went  to  Eng- 
land. His  heirs  got  an  extra  allowance  of  one  thousand  pounds  and  nine 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  Kentucky  for  his  services  in  the  war  with 
France. 

David  Hume,  in  a  letter  to  Smollet,  September  21,  1768,  says  of  him: 
"he  has  surely  had  the  most  extraordinary  adventures  in  the  world." 
(See,  "The  History  of  Pittsburgh,"  by  Neville  Craig,  Pittsburgh,  185 1, 
pages  33-40.     "Olden  Time,"  Vol.  II,  page  152). 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

PREPARATION    FOR   THE   EXPEDITION   AND    DEFEAT    OF 

GENERAL  EDWARD  BRADDOCK. 

While  Washington  was  slowly  cutting  his  way  through  the  forests 
and  over  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Ohio,  a  Council  was 
being  held  at  the  court  house  in  Albany,  New  York,  which  had  far-reach- 
ing effects.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  on  the  very  day  Washing- 
ton was  trying  to  hold  Fort  Necessity  against  the  French  army,  led  by 
De  Villers,  Conrad  Weiser  was  telling  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  as- 
sembled at  Albany,  of  the  various  steps  leading  to  the  conflict  on  the 
Ohio  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  of  how  the  Half  King  (who 
was  on  that  very  day  with  Washington  at  Fort  Necessity)  had  warned 
the  French  to  get  off  the  land  belonging  to  the  Iroquois,  and  of  how, 
when  this  request  was  refused,  "the  Governor  of  Virginia,  agreeable  to 
the  Request  of  the  Indians,  sent  People  to  build  an  House  at  the  Mouth 
of  Mohongialo;  but  before  they  had  it  finished  the  French  came  down  the 
River  with  a  Thousand  Men  and  i8  Cannon,  and  told  the  People  who 
were  building  it,  and  were  but  44  in  Number,  that  they  must  either  fight 
or  give  up  Possession,  which  last  they  were  obliged  to  do  on  Account  of 
the  superior  Force  of  the  French. 

This  is  the  Truth,  which  we  have  thought  proper  to  relate  so  par- 
ticularly that  the  prudent  and  cautious  conduct  of  Virginia  might  be 
known  to  the  Six  Nations.  As  to  Pennsylvania,  they  have  never  sent  a 
Warrior  or  built  a  Fort  at  Ohio."     (Col.  Rec,  VI,  85). 

Hendrick,  the  great  Mohawk  chief  and  orator,  had  said  the  day 
before :  "The  Governor  of  Virginia  and  the  Governor  of  Canada  are  both 
quarrelling  about  Lands  which  belong  to  Us ;  And  such  a  Quarrel  as  this 
may  end  in  our  Destruction.  They  fight  who  shall  have  the  Land.  The 
Governors  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  have  made  Paths  thro'  our 
Country  to  Trade,  and  built  Houses  without  acquainting  Us  with  it. 
They  should  first  have  asked  our  Consent  to  build  there,  as  was  done 

when  Oswego  was  built This  is  the  ancient  Place  of  Treaty  where 

the  Fire  of  Friendship  always  Used  to  burn,  and  it  is  Now  three  Years 
since  we  have  been  called  to  any  Public  Treaty  here.  It  is  true  there  are 
Commissioners  here,  but  they  have  never  invited  Us  to  smoke  with  them, 
but  the  Indians  of  Canada  come  frequently  and  smoke  here,  which  is  for 
Sake  of  the  Bearer  (Beaver?)  ;  but  We  hate  them.  .  ,  .  Look  about  your 
Country  and  see  You  have  no  Fortifications  about  You ;  no,  not  even  to 
this  city.     It  is  but  one  step  from  Canada  hither,  and  the  French  may 

Pa.— 45 
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easily  come  and  turn  You  out  of  your  Doors.  ,  .  .  You  desired  Us  to 
speak  from  the  Bottom  of  our  Hearts,  and  We  shall  do  it.  Look  about 
You  and  see  all  these  full  of  Beaver,  and  the  Money  is  all  gone  to  Can- 
ada ;  likewise  Powder,  Lead  and  Guns,  which  the  French  now  make  Use 
of  at  Ohio.  The  Goods  which  go  from  hence  to  Oswego  go  from  thence 
to  Ohio,  which  further  enables  the  French  to  carry  on  their  Designs  at 
the  Ohio.  You  were  desirous  that  We  should  open  our  Minds  and  our 
Hearts  to  You.  Look  at  the  French,  they  are  Men ;  they  are  fortifying 
everywhere.  But  We  are  ashamed  to  say  it.  You  are  all  like  Women 
bare  and  open  without  any  Fortifications."  (Col.  Rec,  VI,  80-81). 

(The  English  never  seemed  to  realize  that  the  Indian  had  a  full 
understanding  of  what  was  going  one,  and  that  he  came  to  his  conclu- 
sions not  only  from  what  he  saw,  but  also  from  his  deductions.  The 
Indian  was  not  fooled,  even  when  the  English  thought  that  he  was.) 

The  Council  at  Albany  was  held  for  three  main  purposes,  besides  that 
of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  Six  Nations,  first,  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  management  and  direction  of  Indian  aflfairs;  second, 
the  strengthening  and  defending  of  the  frontiers ;  and  third,  providing 
for  these  services  by  a  general  plan  of  union  of  the  colonies  for  their 
mutual  defense  and  security.  This  gathering  was  really  a  most  impor- 
tant, as  well  as  historic,  one,  as  it  was  the  first  assembly  of  delegates 
from  all  the  colonies  meeting  with  the  representatives  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, and  was,  therefore,  the  first  official  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Six  Nations,  which  is  still  recognized  by  the  United 
States.  From  that  time  until  the  present,  the  Iroquois  Confederation, 
by  custom,  as  well  as  by  Treaty,  has  been  considered  as  an  indepen- 
dent Nation  by  the  L^nited  States  Government.  Even  as  late  as  the 
World  War,  the  representatives  of  the  Iroquois  Confederation,  at  a 
council  held  at  Onondaga  (Pompey),  ofificially  declared  war  on  Germany 
and  took  a  census  of  its  "fighting  men,"  all  of  whom  enlisted  (none  were 
drafted)  in  the  World  War. 

It  was  to  win  the  support  of  this  Confederation  that  all  of  the  efforts 
of  the  English  colonies  were  directed,  so  far  as  the  Indian  policy  was 
concerned  at  this  time.  And,  therein  was  a  great  mistake  made.  The 
Iroquois  had  to  be  held ;  but  the  Shawnee  and  the  Delaware,  who  were 
breaking  away  from  Iroquois  domination,  and  who  had  declared  that 
they  were  "no  longer  women,  but  Men"  were  neglected.  The  great  body 
of  warriors  on  the  Ohio  were  members  of  these  related  tribes.  The  Del- 
aware had  ceased  to  be  the  meek  and  humble  "women,"  with  whom 
William  Penn  had  treated.  They  were  warriors,  and  too  well  did  they 
show  that  they  were  not  afraid  of  either  the  English  or  the  Iroquois.  A 
"present"  to  the  value  of  10,000  pounds  would  have  kept  these  warriors 
on  the  side  of  the  English,  and  it  would  have  been  cheap  at  that  price. 
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In  addition  to  the  consideration  shown  the  Iroquois,  and  the  lack  of  it 
shown  to  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware,  they  discovered,  after  the  treaty  at 
Albany,  that  through  the  influence  of  Hendrick  their  lands  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna in  the  Wyoming  Valley  had  been  sold  to  Connecticut,  and 
their  lands  on  the  West  Branch  and  Ohio  had  been  sold  to  the  Penns; 
therefore  they  rose  up  in  their  wrath  and  went  bodily  over  to  the 
French.  Who  can  blame  them  ?  Their  lands  on  the  upper  Delaware  had 
been  taken  from  them  by  a  fraud,  in  which  the  Iroquois  had  joined,  and 
now  their  lands  on  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Ohio  on  which  they  lived, 
were  sold  by  another  fraud,  in  which  Hendrick  had  joined — they  had 
been  cheated  in  the  home  of  their  friends — they  had  no  place  to  go,  save 
into  the  welcoming  arms  of  the  French.  Pennsylvania  discovered  the 
awful  blunder  which  had  been  made,  when  even  Hendrick  had  to  refuse 
to  accept  the  second  payment  for  the  Susquehanna  and  Ohio  lands. 
Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  sowed  to  the  wind,  and  both  colonies, 
and  Virginia  and  Maryland  as  well,  had  to  reap  to  the  whirlwind. 

Poor  defeated  and  dead  Braddock  had  to  take  the  blame  for  the  lack 
of  Indians  to  assist  him  in  his  expedition  to  the  Ohio,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  of  history,  there  were  no  Indians  to  get,  save  the  little 
group  of  friendly  Iroquois,  who  finally  left  him  at  Fort  Cumberland  and 
went  to  George  Croghan's  at  Aughwick.  The  final  alienation  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Shawnee,  by  the  Treaty  at  Albany,  sealed  the  doom  of  Brad- 
dock's  expedition  before  it  started  on  its  weary  way  from  Will's  Creek. 
And  had  not  Christian  Frederick  Post  won  them  back  under  the  very 
guns  of  Fort  Duquesne,  the  French  army  never  would  have  marched  out 
of  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the  fort,  when  the  army  of  General  Forbes 
was  approaching.  Deserted  by  her  Indian  allies,  France  could  not  hold  the 
fort  against  the  British  in  1758,  nor  could  France  have  held  the  same  fort 
against  Braddock  in  1755  under  similar  conditions.  The  Delaware  and 
Shawnee  held  the  key  to  the  situation,  and  yet,  nearly  everything  else 
was  taken  into  consideration  in  1754-55. 

In  July,  1754,  during  the  time  in  which  the  treaty  at  Albany  was 
in  progress,  the  commissioners  from  Pennsylvania  (consisting  of  John 
Penn,  Richard  Peters,  Isaac  Norris  and  Benjamin  Franklin),  informed 
Governor  DeLancy,  of  New  York,  that  they  wished  to  treat  with  the 
Six  Nations  for  some  lands  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  asked  that 
this  be  done  in  the  General  Council.  Governor  DeLancy,  upon  discov- 
ering that  this  matter  related  to  Pennsylvania  alone,  requested  that  this 
matter  be  discussed  by  the  Pennsylvania  commissioners  in  a  private  con- 
ference, and  that  the  minutes  of  what  was  done  should  not  appear  in 
the  minutes  of  the  General  Council.  After  some  discussion  this  was 
done. 

The  Pennsylvania  commissioners  met  at  the  house  of  James  Steven- 
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son,  in  Albany,  on  the  5th  of  July.  Conrad  Weiser  acted  as  the  inter- 
preter and  chief  advisor  of  the  commissioners.  Hendrick,  the  Mohawk 
chief,  was  the  chief  speaker  for  the  Indians. 

Hendrick  said,  after  much  discussion  as  to  the  right  of  the  Mo- 
hawks to  the  lands  involved — which  were  claimed  by  the  Cayuga  and 
the  Oneida  "in  right  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Sasquehannah  Indians — and 
in  order  to  prove  that  they  had  no  design  to  favor  the  French  claims 
west  of  the  mountains  and  on  the  Ohio,  to  go  ahead  and  make  out  the 
Deed,  saying:  "This  will  convince  the  World  and  You  that  we  have  no 
Connection  with  Onontio  (France),  since  those  Lands  from  this  Time 
will  belong  by  our  Title  to  King  George  and  to  Onas"  (Penn). 

He  then  said :  "As  to  Wyomink  and  Shamokin  and  the  Land  contig- 
uous thereto  on  Sasquehannah,  We  reserve  them  for  our  hunting  Ground 
and  for  the  Residence  of  Such  as  in  this  time  of  War  shall  remove  from 
among  the  French  and  chuse  to  live  there,  and  We  have  appointed  John 
Shick  Calamy  (John  Shikellamy,  a  son  of  the  former  Iroquois  vice- 
genent)  to  take  care  of  them.  He  is  our  Representative  and  Agent 
there,  and  has  our  Orders  not  to  suffer  either  Onas'  People  (Pennsyl- 
vanians)  nor  the  New  Englanders  to  settle  any  of  those  Lands,  and  if 
any  shall  presume  to  do  it  We  have  directed  him  to  complain  to  Onas, 
whether  it  shall  be  his  own  People  or  from  other  Provinces,  and  insist 
on  their  being  turned  off,  and  if  he  shall  fail  in  this  Application  We  will 
come  ourselves  and  turn  them  off.  No  body  shall  have  this  Land.  Get 
your  Deed  ready  as  fast  as  You  can."     (Col.  Rec,  VI,  119). 

Conrad  Weiser  knew  that  the  Mohawk  had  no  right  whatever  to  the 
lands  south  of  the  Juniata  and  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  as  these 
lands  belonged  to  the  Cayuga  and  the  Oneida  "by  right  of  conquest" ; 
but  the  deed  was  finally  made  out  and  the  first  payment  of  400  pounds 
in  money  was  made. 

At  the  very  same  time,  Hendrick  and  the  Mohawk  chiefs  had  made 
arrangements  through  Woodbridge  and  Lydius,  the  agents  of  the  "Sus- 
quehanna Company,"  to  sell  to  these  people  of  Connecticut  the  lands  in 
the  Wyoming  Valley  and  along  the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 

In  October,  1754,  when  Conrad  Weiser  attempted  to  run  the  north- 
west line  of  the  Albany  purchase,  he  was  stopped  by  the  Indians  when 
they  discovered  that  this  line  would  cross  the  west  branch.  They  said 
that  it  was  understood  that  this  line  should  "not  touch  the  lands  on 
'Zinachsa  River  (the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna),  or  come  near  the 
Big  Island  (Lock  Haven)."  Weiser  was  told  that  if  the  people  made 
any  attempt  to  settle  upon  this  land  they  would  kill  their  cattle  first,  and 
then,  if  they  persisted,  they  would  kill  the  white  people. 

One  half  of  the  purchase  price  of  this  land  (400  pounds)  had  been 
made  when  the  Deed  was  delivered,  the  balance  (200  pounds)  was  to  be 
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paid  when  the  settlers  had  crossed  the  mountains  to  settle  upon  it.  In 
1755,  when  the  second  installment  was  offered,  the  Indians  refused  to  ac- 
cept it.  Hendrick  attempted  to  make  them  stand  by  the  Deed.  Brad- 
dock's  defeat  came  in  July,  and  the  entire  body  of  Delaware  and  Shaw- 
nee, whose  lands  had  been  sold,  arose  in  their  wrath  and  deluged  the 
frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  with  blood. 

In  1758,  before  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  by  General  Forbes, 
Conrad  Weiser  persuaded  the  Pennnsylvania  authorities  to  deed  back  to 
the  Indians  the  lands  west  of  the  mountains,  included  in  the  Albany 
purchase. 

This  aspect  of  the  situation,  just  at  the  time  when  General  Brad- 
dock  was  commencing  his  preparation  for  the  expedition  to  the  Ohio, 
has  been  given  scant  notice  in  the  history  of  the  British  failure  to  con- 
quer the  French  on  the  Ohio  in  1755.  (The  treaty  at  Albany,  the  plan 
of  union  of  the  colonies,  and  the  Deeds  of  the  Albany  Purchase  are  found 
in  the  Colonial   Records  of  Pennsylvania,  VI,   57-128.) 

After  Washington's  defeat  at  Fort  Necessity,  July  3,  1754,  all  of  the 
Indians  who  had  been  with  him  went  to  George  Croghan's  at  Aughwick 
(Shirleysburg).  Here  they  remained  until  the  coming  of  General  Brad- 
dock  to  Fort  Cumberland,  when  many  of  them  joined  him  for  a  time. 
At  one  time  there  were  about  two  hundred  Indians  (men,  women  and 
children)  at  Croghan's.  Among  them  were  the  Half  King,  Scarouady, 
White  Thunder,  and  other  chiefs.  They  were  kept  in  food  and  other 
supplies  by  the  province. 

In  the  summer  of  1754  Conrad  Weiser,  at  the  request  of  Governor 
Hamilton,  held  a  council  at  Aughwick  with  the  Indians.  It  was  while 
on  this  trip  to  Aughwick  that  the  Half  King  gave  an  account  of  the 
battle  at  Fort  Necessity.  He  says,  as  reported  by  Weiser,  "By  the 
Way  Tanacharisson,  otherwise  called  the  Half  King,  complained  very 
much  of  the  Behavior  of  Col.  Washington  to  him  ('tho  in  a  very  mod- 
erate way,  saying  the  Col.  was  a  good-natured  man  but  had  no  Experi- 
ence), saying  that  he  took  upon  him  to  command  the  Indians  as  his 
Slaves,  and  would  have  them  every  day  upon  the  Out  Scout  and  attack 
the  Enemy  by  themselves,  and  that  he  would  by  no  means  take  Advice 
from  the  Indians ;  that  he  lay  at  one  Place  from  one  full  Moon  to  the 
other  and  made  no  Fortifications  at  all,  but  that  little  thing  upon  the 
Meadow,  where  he  thought  the  French  would  come  up  to  him  in  open 
Field ;  that  had  he  taken  the  Half  King's  advice  and  made  such  Fortifi- 
cations as  the  Half  King  advised  him  to  make  he  would  have  certainly 
beat  the  French  off ;  that  the  French  had  acted  as  great  Cowards,  and  the 
English  as  Fools  in  that  Engagement;  that  he  (the  Half  King)  had 
carried  off  his  Wife  and  Children,  so  did  the  other  Indians  before  the 
Battle  begun,  because  Col.  Washington  would  never  listen  to  them,  but 
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was  always  driving  them  on  to  fight  by  his  Directions."  Col.  Rec,  VI, 
151-152). 

There  were  representatives  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  Delaware  and 
the  Shawnee  at  this  conference  at  Aughwick.  Conrad  Weiser  announced 
to  the  Indians  that  Governor  Hamilton  had  resigned  and  that  a  new 
Governor  would  soon  take  his  place,  and  through  the  Half  King  asked 
that  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  remain  at  Aughwick  until  the  new  Gov- 
ernor arrived  in  the  country.  (Council  at  Aughwick,  Col.  Rec,  VI, 
150-160). 

In  November  Robert  Hunter  Morris,  who  had  succeeded  Governor 
James  Hamilton,  sent  a  message  to  the  Indians  at  Aughwick,  inform- 
ing them  of  his  appointment  and  assuring  them  of  his  interest  and 
affection. 

The  Half  King  died  at  the  house  of  John  Harris,  at  Harris'  Ferry,  on 
October  4,   1754.     He  was  succeeded  by  Scarouady. 

After  Governor  Morris  had  read  the  account  of  Weiser's  council  with 
the  Indians  at  Aughwick,  he  sent  a  message  to  them,  after  having 
consulted  with  Weiser,  in  which  he  said,  in  reply  to  their  speech  which 
had  been  made  to  Weiser:  "We  are  very  glad  that  you  so  well  remember 
the  arrival  of  that  great  Man  William  Penn  and  his  People,  the  first 
settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  you  are  desirous  the  Treaty  of  Friend- 
ship then  made  between  our  Forefathers  on  both  sides  should  last  from 
Generation  to  Generation  as  long  as  the  World  should  stand.  You 
judge  right  to  say  that  we  are  one  Flesh  and  Blood  with  you.  We  thank 
you  for  your  Good  Will  and  Kindness,  and  we  do  on  our  Side  renew 
the  Said  Treaty  made  between  our  Forefathers.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding 
you  now  live  at  a  great  distance  from  us  we  look  upon  you  to  be  one 
People  with  us,  and  that  you  sprung  up  out  of  the  same  Spot  of  Earth 
where  some  of  us  did,  and  now  live  upon  it.  We  look  upon  the  Place 
you  now  live  on  as  a  place  of  Sport  and  good  Hunting;  this  never  makes 
any  Odds  between  Brethren.  You  are  within  Call,  and  we  desire  that  a 
good  Correspondence  may  be  kept  between  us  and  you  from  time  to  time, 
especially  in  time  of  Danger.  Consider  always  that  here  is  your  Home, 
and  here  your  Council  Fire  has  been  burning  for  many  Years."  (Col. 
Rec,  VI,  187). 

Governor  Morris,  in  December,  told  the  Provincial  Council  that  he 
had  received  a  message  from  George  Croghan,  telling  him  that  Scar- 
ouady and  two  chiefs  were  going  to  Onondaga  to  lay  before  the 
Council  of  the  Six  Nations  all  matters  relating  to  the  French  occupation 
of  the  Ohio  and  asked  that  the  Governor  make  provision  for  the  Indians 
who  would  remain  at  Aughwick  until  their  return.  Governor  Morris 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly,  which  unani- 
mously resolved  to  defray  all  "such  reasonable  Charges."     They  asked, 
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however,  that  in  order  to  reduce  the  expenses  that  the  Indians  "come 
nearer  our  Back  Inhabitants,  till  by  Hunting  or  otherwise  they  may  be 
able  to  subsist  themselves  with  Safety." 

Scarouady  and  the  two  chiefs  stopped  at  Philadelphia  on  their  way 
to  Onondaga,  and  had  with  them  John  Davidson,  an  Indian  trader,  to 
act  as  their  interpreter.  As  this  man  was  a  stranger  to  the  Assembly, 
another  trader,  Michael  Tafife,  was  appointed  to  assist  as  interpreter. 

Scarouady  said :  "I  am  employed  by  King  George,  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  and  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  then  held  up  the  belts 
to  prove  his  statement.  He  then  gave  an  account  of  the  fight  with  the 
French  under  Jumonville. 

John  Davidson,  who  was  present  at  this  action,  said  "that  there  were 
but  Eight  Indians  who  did  most  of  the  Execution  that  was  done.  Coll. 
Washington  and  the  Half  King  differed  much  in  Judgement,  and  on 
the  Colonel's  refusing  to  take  his  Advice,  the  English  and  the  Indians 
separated.  After  which  the  Indians  discovered  the  French  in  an  Hollow 
and  hid  themselves,  lying  on  their  Bellies  behind  a  Hill;  afterwards  they 
discovered  Coll.  Washington  on  the  opposite  Side  of  the  Hollow  in  the 
Gray  of  the  Morning,  and  when  the  English  fired,  which  they  did  in  great 
confusion,  the  Indians  came  out  of  their  Cover  and  closed  with  the 
French  and  killed  them  with  their  Tomahawks,  on  which  the  French 
surrendered." 

The  various  accounts  of  the  fight  of  Washington's  force  with  that  of 
Jumonville,  are  most  interesting.  Like  most  such  accounts,  none  of 
them  agree,  save  as  to  the  main  fact  that  the  French  surrendered. 

Scarouady  told  of  the  various  attempts  of  the  French  to  win  them 
to  their  side  in  the  conflict  on  the  Ohio,  and  said  that  the  French  com- 
mander had  sent  some  of  the  Six  Nations'  Indians  to  Aughwick,  a  short 
time  before,  with  this  message :  "Come  my  Children,  take  Pity  on  your 
Father  in  his  Old  Days  and  look  back  to  your  former  Dwellings.  I 
have  made  a  Messenger  of  one  of  your  own  People  to  go  to  George  Crog- 
han  and  to  lift  you  up  in  his  Arms  and  bring  you  with  him  and  set  you 
down  where  you  used  to  live."  They  had  replied  to  this  invitation  by 
saying  that  "We  hate  the  French ;  if  it  had  been  otherwise  we  would 
never  have  left  the  River  but  have  staid  in  our  own  Houses." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Scarouady  and  a  majority  of  the  Indians  who 
left  the  Ohio  and  were  at  Croghan's,  were  loyal  to  the  English.  With 
few  exceptions,  such  as  the  Beaver  and  Shingas,  they  remained  so,  but 
the  trouble  was  that  this  was  a  mere  handful.  The  great  majority  of 
the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  were  still  on  the  Ohio,  or  its  tributaries,  and 
were  directly  under  French  influence.  The  council  at  Onondaga  made 
various  attempts  to  get  all  of  their  allied  tribes,  such  as  the  Delaware 
and  Shawnee,  to  remove  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Six  Nations'  country, 
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where  they  would  be  directly  under  their  control,  but  in  this  they  were 
entirely  unsuccessful.  The  Delaware  and  Shawnee  had  no  desire  to  get 
nearer  to  their  old  masters.  They  were  satisfied  to  remain  where  they 
were. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Governor  Morris  was  beginning  to  realize  that  he 
had  not  only  inherited  the  Indian  problem,  but  that  he  had  also  fallen 
heir  to  the  conflict  with  the  Assembly,  both  of  which  had  made  the 
previous  Governor  carry  a  heavy  burden. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1755,  he  was  handed  a  message  from  the  House, 
consisting  of  forty  pages  of  folio  paper,  written  on  both  sides.  In  this, 
among  many  other  items  of  complaint  and  objection,  is  the  section  relat- 
ing to  the  boundaries  of  the  province  and  the  French  occupation  of  the 
Ohio.     It  says,  in  part: 

The  Governor  has  been  pleased  repeatedly  to  inform  us  "that  the  French  have 
already  possessed  themselves  of  great  part  of  this  Province,  and  that  we  are  the  very 
Province  invaded."  And  yet  we  find  the  French  Forts  and  their  other  Acquisitions  on 
the  Ohio  are  constantly  considered  and  called  in  Great  Britain  an  Invasion  upon  His 
Majesty's  Territory  of  Virginia.  And  we  have  now  before  us  a  Map,  which  we  have 
good  Reason  to  believe  was  made  from  Intelligences  and  Draughts  supplied  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  by  our  Proprietaries,  by  which  Map  it  appears  that  every  Fort 
built  by  the  French  either  on  Buffalo  River  (Le  Boeuf)  or  on  the  Ohio  are  beyond 
the  Western  Boundaries  of  Pennsylvania,  and  we  presume  the  King  may  have  granted 
large  Tracts  of  Land  to  the  Eastward  of  the  Fort  the  French  have  built  at  Mohon- 
gahela.  .  .  .  And  therefore  we  think  the  Governor  and  ourselves  may  safely  leave  it 
under  that  Direction  without  engaging  ourselves  in  any  Dispute  which  can  or  may 
arise  concerning  the  Rights  of  the  Crown  or  the  Property  our  Proprietaries  may  claim 
in  those  Lands.     (Col.  Rec,  VI,  233.) 

The  message  goes  on  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  news  of  the  arrival  of 
French  troops  in  Canada,  and  says : 

Nevertheless,  as  we  have  no  Inclination  nor  any  Interest  in  discrediting  the  Reports, 
or  diminishing  the  Numbers  of  the  French  there,  which  we  acknowledge  is  abundantly 
too  great  and  has  justly  alarmed  the  British  Nation,  we  shall  leave  the  Arrival  of  these 
Forces,  as  well  as  Quality  of  them,  upon  their  own  Evidence.     (Col.  Rec,  VI,  234.) 

Governor  Morris  replied  to  this  message  on  January  7,  1755.  He 
said,  in  part: 

Upon  the  whole,  Gentlemen,  I  shall  have  no  Reason  to  fear  the  Censure  of  his 
Majesty  or  a  British  Parliament,  or  be  ashamed  of  the  Part  I  have  acted,  when  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  this  Session  come  under  their  Consideration,  since  by  them  it  will  appear 
that  I  have  from  Time  to  Time  represented  to  You  the  Danger  to  which  this  Country 
stands  exposed,  the  Progress  the  French  have  made,  the  Encrease  of  their  Numbers, 
and  everything  else  that  might  induce  You  to  act  with  Vigour;  that  I  have  laid  his 
Majesty's  Commands  before  You,  and  repeatedly  called  upon  You  to  grant  the  Supplies 
expected  from  us  by  the  Crown,  and  to  put  the  Province  into  a  Posture  of  defense, 
and  to  avoid  everything  that  might  admit  of  Dispute. 

And  from  your  several  Messages  it  will  fully  appear  that  instead  of  doing  what 
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the  Safety  of  your  Country  and  his  Majesty's  Service  required,  you  have  industriously 
engaged  in  a  Contest  about  the  Force  of  a  Royal  Instruction  relating  to  Paper  Money, 
have  entered  into  unreasonable  Resolutions  with  Regard  to  Proprietary  Instructions 
without  knowing  what  they  are,  and  because  I  do  not  communicate  to  you  what  You 
have  no  Right  to  demand  You  are  pleased  to  make  that  an  Excuse  for  not  putting  this 
Province  into  a  Posture  of  Defense,  and  choose  to  leave  this  rich  and  plentiful  Country, 
situated  in  the  center  of  his  Majesty's  Dominions,  naked  and  open  to  the  attacks  of  the 
French  without  a  Militia  or  any  one  thing  necessary  for  its  Security.  (Col.  Rec,  VI, 
240.) 

On  January  10,  when  the  Governor  heard  that  the  House  intended  to 
adjourn  until  May,  he  sent  this  answer,  immediately : 

I  am  very  much  surprised  at  your  Proposal  to  adjourn  till  May,  as  You  have  made 
no  Provision  for  the  Defense  of  the  Province  or  granted  the  supplies  expected  by  the 
Crown  and  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  State's  Letters.  I  must,  therefore,  object 
to  the  proposed  Adjournment  while  Things  remain  in  this  Situation,  and  hope  You  will 
in  Consideration  of  the  Danger  to  which  your  Country  stands  exposed  continue  sitting 
till  You  have  granted  Supplies  to  the  Crown  and  effectually  provided  for  the  Defence 
of  the  People  You  represent,  but  if  You  are  detirmined  to  rise  at  this  Time  without 
doing  any  Thing,  remember  it  is  your  own  Act  and  all  the  fatal  Consequences  that  may 
attend  your  leaving  the  Province  in  this  defenceless  State  must  lie  at  your  Doors.  (Col. 
Rec,  VI,  247.) 

The  House  adjourned  without  answering  the  message.  While  this 
state  of  doing  nothing  existed  in  Pennsylvania,  Governor  Dinwiddle,  who 
had  received  orders  from  the  King,  immediately  upon  their  receipt, 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  fort  at  Will's  Creek.  This  fort,  which  was 
erected  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Innes  was  completed  in  the  winter 
of  1754-55,  and  was  named  Fort  Cumberland,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  the  captain-general  of  the  British  Army,  who  had  appointed 
General  Edward  Braddock  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces 
on  their  way  to  America.  The  King  and  the  British  cabinet  realized 
that  any  movement  of  troops  to  the  Ohio  would  have  to  be  made 
through  the  assistance,  as  well  as  by  the  way,  of  Virginia.  Pennsyl- 
vania had  done  nothing,  and,  owing  to  the  continued  dispute  between 
Governor  Morris  and  the  House,  was  not  apt  to  do  anything.  It  is 
rather  humiliating  to  a  Pennsylvanian  to  read  the  history  of  this  early 
period  of  preparation  for  the  great  conflict  with  France  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Ohio — and  the  Continent.  Governor  Morris  placed  the 
responsibility  for  this  situation  where  it  truly  belonged. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
EXPEDITION   OF  GENERAL  EDWARD  BRADDOCK,  IN   1755. 

When  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Washington  at  Fort  Necessity  reached 
England  in  August,  1754,  it  produced  a  feeling  of  alarm,  especially  among 
the  members  of  the  King's  cabinet.  They  realized  that  France  meant 
to  take  possession  of  the  Ohio  by  force,  even  if  the  two  nations  were 
still  at  peace,  officially.  The  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  were 
still  supposed  to  be  in  force,  and  although  both  nations  attempted  to 
disguise  the  real  situation  by  protestations  of  friendship  and  good  feel- 
ing, both  realized  that  war  was  inevitable  and  commenced  to  prepare 
for  it. 

Great  Britain  immediately  commenced  to  gather  supplies  and  to 
make  arrangements  for  sending  a  large  force  of  troops  and  vessels  to 
America  to  enforce  her  claims  against  the  French.  Three  main  expe- 
ditions were  planned  :  one  against  Niagara  and  Frontenac,  under  General 
Shirley ;  another  against  Crown  Point,  under  General  William  Johnson ; 
and  the  third  under  General  Edward  Braddock,  against  Fort  Duquesne. 
General  Braddock  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  all  of  the  British 
forces  in  America.  The  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  was  regarded 
as  the  most  important,  as  the  occupation  of  the  Ohio  was  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  vast  region  beyond  the  mountains.  To  hold  it,  was  to 
hold  the  entire  basin  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  consisted  of  the  Forty-forth 
and  the  Forty-eighth  Royal  Regiments  of  Foot,  commanded  by  Sir  Peter 
Halket  and  Col.  Thomas  Dunbar.  These  were  to  be  increased  upon 
their  arrival  in  America  by  such  troops  as  Virginia  and  other  colonies 
might  furnish.  It  was  also  expected  that  this  force  should  be  increased 
very  greatly  by  the  Indian  allies  which  should  be  added  to  it. 

The  King  opened  Parliament  on  November  14,  1754,  with  a  speech, 
in  which  he  congratulated  both  nations  on  the  peace  and  friendship 
which  existed  between  them,  and  then  said  that  in  order  to  protect  this 
general  good  will,  and  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  such  a  condition 
for  the  promotion  of  the  commerce  of  the  Nation,  he  had  certain  plans 
under  way. 

The  members  of  Parliament  understood  what  the  King  had  in  mind, 
and  immediately  voted  4,000,000  pounds  for  supplies.  Of  this  amount, 
1,000,000  pounds  was  to  increase  the  army  and  navy.  France  also  under- 
stood what  the  King  meant.  But  the  representatives  of  both  nations 
continued  to  give  expression  to  the  most  pacific  diplomatic  platitudes 
in  their  relations  with  each  other.     Both  France  and  Great  Britain  were 
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aware  that  the  time  for  the  settlement  of  all  the  issues  which  had  not 
been  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  had  come,  and  both  were 
making  ready  for  the  struggle. 

Great  preparations  were  made,  in  the  gathering  of  supplies  of  all 
sorts  for  Braddock's  expedition.  Everything  was  shipped  to  Cork, 
from  which  place  the  expedition  was  to  set  sail  for  Virginia.  The 
many  delays  in  leaving  made  General  Braddock  very  impatient.  He 
finally  grew  tired  of  waiting  for  the  expedition  to  sail  and  departed  in 
advance  of  it  on  the  21st  of  December,  with  his  staff  and  a  small  part  of 
the  troops.  The  main  body  of  the  expedition  left  Cork  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1755.  This  consisted  of  thirteen  transports  and  three  store 
ships,  accompanied  by  two  men-of-war.  Two  of  the  transports  reached 
Hampton  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  the  last  of  the  vessels  arrived  about 
the  middle  of  the  month.  The  troops  disembarked  at  Alexandria  and 
were  quartered  near  by. 

General  Braddock  had  arrived  at  Hampton  on  the  20th  of  February 
and  went  immediately  to  Williamsburg  to  consult  with  Governor  Din- 
widdie  about  matters  relating  to  the  expedition.  With  him  were  Com- 
modore Kepple  and  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  who  was  quartermaster  of  the 
expedition,  as  well  as  deputy-quartermaster  general  of  all  of  the  forces  in 
America.  Sir  John  St.  Clair  had  arrived  in  America  early  in  January 
and  had  immediately  commenced  to  make  arrangements  for  the  expe- 
dition. He  had  gone  to  Will's  Creek  with  Governor  Sharpe,  of  Mary- 
land, and  had  inspected  the  work  of  the  fort  which  was  being  erected 
at  that  place.  This  fort  was  garrisoned  by  Rutherford's  and  Clarke's 
Independent  Companies  of  Foot,  of  New  York,  and  had  arrived  at  Will's 
Creek  in  September,  1754  (these  were  the  companies  which  Washington 
had  expected  to  join  him  before  the  fight  at  Fort  Necessity).  They 
were  joined  at  Will's  Creek  by  the  Independent  Company  from  South 
Carolina.  A  company  from  Maryland  was  added  to  this  force  in  Novem- 
ber, 1754,  and  later  in  the  month  the  Virginia  troops  arrived. 

The  four  hundred  men  necessary  to  fill  up  the  44th  and  48th  Regi- 
ments were  expected  to  be  supplied  by  the  3,000  men  which  Pennsyl- 
vania had  been  requested  to  enlist.  This  was  not  done  (See  letter  of 
Thomas  Robinson  to  Governor  Morris,  Col.  Rec.  VI,  200203). 

George  Washington,  after  the  retreat  of  his  little  army  from  the 
battle  at  Fort  Necessity,  had  resigned  his  commission  in  the  Virginia 
Militia  and  had  retired  to  his  home  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  King's 
order  of  November  12,  1754,  in  which  he  refused  to  grant  any  pre- 
cedence to  holders  of  rank  in  the  Colonial  Militia  over  those  of  lower 
rank  in  the  Royal  army  led  Washington  to  decline  to  accept  any  posi- 
tion in  the  Virginia  troops  which  were  being  raised  for  Braddock's 
expedition.     General  Braddock  fully  understood  the  position  of  Wash- 
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ington  and  yet  was  anxious  to  have  him  on  account  of  his  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  region  through  which  he  was  to  march  to  Fort 
Duquesne.  By  his  order,  Captain  Robert  Orme,  one  of  his  aides-de- 
camp, therefore  wrote  to  "Major  Washington"  the  following  letter: 

Sir: — The  General  having  been  informed  that  you  expressed  some  desire  to  make 
the  campaign,  but  that  you  declined  it  upon  some  disagreeableness  that  you  thought 
might  arise  from  the  regulations  of  command,  has  ordered  me  to  acquaint  you  that  he 
will  be  very  glad  of  your  company  in  his  family,  by  which  all  inconveniences  of  that 
kind  will  be  obviated. 

I  shall  think  myself  very  happy  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  a  person  so  imiver- 
sally  esteemed,  and  shall  use  every  opportunity  of  assuring  you  how  much  I  am.  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant,  Robert  Orme,  Aid-de-Camp. 

Washington,  who  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  camp  at  Alex- 
andria, and  who  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  preparations  which  were 
being  made  for  the  expedition  and  who  was  most  anxious  to  go  with 
the  army,  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Braddock,  in  which  he  most  graci- 
ously accepts  this  honor  and  says  that  domestic  duties  will  prevent  him 
from  joining  him  until  later.  Captain  Orme  replied  to  this  letter,  say- 
ing that  "the  General  orders  me  to  give  you  his  compliments,  and  to 
assure  you  his  wishes  are  to  make  it  agreeable  to  yourself  and  con- 
sistent with  your  affairs ;  and,  therefore,  he  desires  you  will  so  settle 
your  business  at  home  as  to  join  him  at  Will's  Creek,  if  more  conven- 
ient to  you." 

(Washington  joined  General  Braddock  at  Frederick  Town,  Mary- 
land, on  the  loth  of  May,  when  his  appointment  was  announced  to  the 
army.) 

On  April  14  General  Braddock  held  a  council  at  Alexandria  with 
Governors  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts ;  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia ;  Delancy, 
of  New  York  ;  Sharpe,  of  Maryland  ;  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  Dobbs 
of  North  Carolina,  Admiral  Keppel,  the  commander  of  the  fleet  was  also 
present.  The  plans  for  the  expedition  were  discussed.  The  general 
plan  consisted  of  three  diflferent  movements ;  one  against  Fort  Duquesne, 
by  General  Braddock ;  one  against  Niagara  and  Frontenac,  by  General 
Shirley ;  and  one  against  Crown  Point  by  Sir  William  Johnson. 

On  January  14,  1755,  Sir  John  St.  Clair  wrote  to  Governor  Morris 
asking  him  to  send  maps  and  drawings  showing  the  region  to  the  west- 
ward, and  also  to  give  him  any  information  possible  concerning  "the 
Ground  at  the  back  of  our  Settlements."  (Col.  Rec.  VI,  299).  Governor 
Morris  complied  with  this  request,  and  Sir  John  then  wrote,  February 
14th :  "By  the  Maps  I  have  of  your  Province  there  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  Road  from  Philadelphia  which  crosses  the  Sasquehanna  a  little  below 
the  Junction  of  the  River  Juniata,  and  that  there  are  two  Paths  from 
that  Place  leading  to  the  black  Log,  which  is  at  no  very  great  Distance 
from    the    Branches   of   the   Yaughangany    (called   the   Turkey    Foot), 
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where  we  are  to  cross.  Shou'd  the  Roads  not  be  wanted  for  this  purpose 
I  may  venture  to  assure  your  Excellency  that  no  General  will  advance 
with  an  Army  without  having  a  Communication  open  to  the  Province 
in  his  Rear,  both  for  the  Security  of  his  Retreat  and  to  facilitate  the 
Transport  of  Provisions,  the  supplying  of  which  we  must  greatly  Depend 
on  your  Province."  (Col.  Rec.  VI,  301). 

On  March  12,  1755,  Governor  Morris  congratulates  General  Brad- 
dock  upon  his  appointment  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  America  and  upon  his  safe  arrival  in  Virginia,  and  says,  in 
reference  to  the  road :  "I  have  ordered  the  Country  from  a  place  called 
Carlisle  near  the  Sasquehanna  Westward  towards  the  Turkey's  Foot 
to  be  reconnoitred  by  Persons  best  acquainted  with  those  Parts,  with 
whom  I  sent  a  Draughtsman,  and  if  it  be  possible  to  make  a  Road  that 
Way  I  will  recommend  it  to  the  Assembly  to  enable  me  to  do  it."  (Col. 
Rec.  VI,  337). 

Both  General  Braddock  and  Sir  John  St.  Clair  thought  that  is  was 
necessary  for  the  success  of  the  expedition  that  this  road  should  be 
opened  at  once,  so  that  supplies  could  be  taken  over  it  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, without  going  the  round-about  way  through  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, to  Fort  Cumberland  and  to  the  main  Braddock  Road.  The  course 
outlined  by  Governor  Morris  in  his  letter  was  adopted.  James  Burd, 
George  Croghan,  and  Adam  Hoops  reported  on  April  29  that  they  had 
viewed  and  laid  out  the  "Roads  leading  from  hence  to  the  Yohiogain  and 
the  Camp  at  Will's  Creek." 

Richard  Peters,  who  had  visited  the  men  at  work  on  the  "Provincial 
Road,"  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  made  a  report  of  the  progress  made 
in  the  cutting  of  this  road.  This  had  been  reported  to  General  Braddock, 
who  said  "several  Times  with  great  Earnestness  that  he  would  not  stir 
from  Will's  Creek  till  he  had  Mr.  Morris'  assurance  that  the  Road  would 
be  opened  in  Time." 

General  Braddock  was  so  anxious  to  have  this  road  to  Turkey  Foot 
completed  before  he  reached  the  Great  Crossings  with  his  army,  that 
he  told  the  commissioners  not  to  try  to  finish  the  road  from  Raystown 
(Bedford)  to  Fort  Cumberland,  but  to  put  all  their  efforts  on  the  road 
to  Turkey  Foot.  In  order  to  protect  the  men  at  work  from  the  hostile 
Indians,    Braddock    sent   a   guard   of    100   men,    under    Captain    Hogg. 

These  men  joined  the  road-cutters  at  Raystown  (Bedford)  on  the  19th 
of  June,  having  marched  from  Fort  Cumberland  along  the  old  trail  along 
the  eastern  slope  of  Will's  Mountain. 

On  July  3  Governor  Morris  wrote  to  James  Burd  that  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  best  place  for  the  Provincial  Road  to  join  the  "General's 
Road"  would  be  at  the  Great  Crossings,  about  three  miles  from  the 
Turkey  Foot,  and  urges  him  to  open  the  road  to  that  place.  (It  must  be 
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remembered  that  at  this  time  the  army  of  General  Braddock  had  reached 
the  camp  known  as  "Jacob's  Cabin,"  about  two  miles  southeast  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  Westmoreland  County.  It  had  passed  the  Great  Crossings 
on  the  24th  of  June.) 

On  July  5,  James  Burd  writes:  "From  the  Allegheny  Mountains," 
of  the  capture  of  "a  Boy  called  James  Smith,  about  16  years  of  Age," 
who  had  been  sent  down  the  road  to  hurry  up  some  cattle  and  wagons 
(This  is  the  Col.  James  Smith,  whose  "Narrative"  has  been  widely 
quoted.  He  was  at  Fort  Duquesne,  as  a  captive,  when  the  French  and 
Indians  set  out  to  meet  Braddock's  army.  In  his  later  life  he  became  a 
leader  of  the  frontiersmen  during  the  time  of  the  Indian  hostility  known 
as  "The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac."    His  "Narrative"  will  be  quoted  later). 

On  July  17,  James  Burd  again  writes,  "From  our  Camp  at  the  Top 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  measured  65  Miles  from  A.  Thompsons" 
(that  would  be  85  miles  from  Shippensburg)  :  "When  we  went  out  to 
view  this  Road  be  went  abt  15  miles  a  head  of  the  Camp  where  we  now 
lay,  tho'  we  intended  at  that  Time  to  go  as  far  as  the  three  Forks  of 
Youghyougain  or  the  Turkey  Foot.  Yet  we  were  obliged  to  return  on 
Account  of  the  certain  Intelligence  I  receiv'd  from  Capn.  Rutherford 
from  Fort  Cumberland  of  a  Party  of  Thirty  French,  into  whose  Hands 
we  must  have  undoubtedly  fallen  had  we  attempted  to  proceed,  as  said 
Party  was  laying  between  Us  and  the  Forks.  Mr.  Croghan  assured  us 
there  was  no  manner  of  doubt  of  a  fine  Road  from  the  Place  where  we 
left  olT  to  the  Turkey  Foot  (Col.  Rec.  VI,  484). 

James  Burd  had  not  then  heard  of  Braddock's  defeat  and  of  the 
retreat  of  the  remnant  of  his  army  to  Will's  Creek,  but  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  he  received  a  message  from  Col.  Innes,  at  Fort  Cum- 
berland, informing  him  of  Braddock's  defeat  and  urging  him  to  retreat. 
He  began  his  retreat  on  the  i8th  taking  all  of  his  supplies  with  him, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Hogg  and  his  Company.  They  reached  Fort 
Cumberland  at  noon  on  the  22d.  Here  James  Burd  waited  for  the 
arrival  of  Col.  Dunbar.  When  Dunbar  arrived  he  told  him  that  he  ex- 
pected to  retreat  immediately  to  Philadelphia.  Burd  then  said  that  he 
could  open  the  road  between  Raystown  and  Fort  Cumberland  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  "imagining  that  a  Fort  wou'd  be  immediately  erected  at 
that  Place  to  shut  up  the  other  Road  to  save  our  Back  Inhabitants." 
(Col.  Rec.  VI,  499-502). 

James  Burd,  afterwards  Colonel,  knew  the  country  beyond  the  moun- 
tains as  well  as  anyone.  Had  a  fort  been  kept  at  this  point,  garrisoned 
by  the  troops  which  were  there  and  reenforced  by  Colonel  Dunbar's 
troops  and  such  others  as  could  have  been  soon  collected,  and  the  road 
between  Will's  Creek  and  Raystown  opened,  thus  making  the  direct 
means  of  communication  with  Pennsylvania,  the  darkest  period  in  the 
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history  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  might  have  been  avoided.  The 
opening  of  the  Braddock  Road  and  the  Burd  Road  to  the  summit  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  with  the  practical  desertion  of  Fort  Cumberland, 
simply  opened  a  way  for  all  of  the  raids  of  the  French  and  Indians  of 
the  Ohio.  Both  of  these  roads  became  veritable  trails  of  blood  into  the 
defenceless  frontiers. 

This  digression  from  the  march  of  Braddock's  army  to  the  Ohio  has 
been  made  by  the  author  because  the  real  importance  of  the  Burd  Road 
has  never  been  fully  presented  in  the  consideration  of  Braddock's  defeat 
and  its  consequent  period  of  "Border  Wars."  When  the  army  of  General 
Forbes  marched  to  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758,  it  followed  the  course  of  the 
Burd  Road  to  the  summit  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  where  Burd  had 
to  give  up  the  work  and  retreat  to  Fort  Cumberland.  This  is  the  course 
which  should  have  been  followed  by  General  Braddock  in  1755,  and  no 
doubt  would  have  been  the  course  of  the  Braddock  expedition  had  Penn- 
sylvania been  as  active  in  the  first  place  as  was  Virginia.  The  author 
has  walked  over  the  entire  course  of  both  of  these  roads.  On  a  map, 
the  distance  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio  looks 
much  shorter  and  easier  than  the  distance  between  the  Susquehanna 
and  the  Ohio,  yet  to-day  the  former  route  is  far  more  difficult  than  is 
the  latter,  and  in  1755  the  Burd  Road  cut  more  directly  to  the  base  of 
all  supplies  than  did  the  Braddock  Road.  It  seems  as  if  this  blunder  had 
to  be  made  in  order  to  awaken  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
danger  which  threatened  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  on  the  continent.  The 
Braddock  Road  threw  open  the  door  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  the 
raids  of  the  hostile  Indians,  and  the  Braddock  and  Burd  roads  opened 
still  wider  the  doors  to  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  mongrel 
horde  of  savage  warriors  from  the  Ohio. 

While  General  Braddock  was  getting  ready  to  march  from  Alex- 
andria Sir  John  St.  Clair  went  to  Fort  Cumberland  where  he  fumed  and 
stormed  about  everything  which  had  been  left  undone  by  Pennsylvania. 
He  said  "that  instead  of  marching  to  the  Ohio,  he  would  in  nine  days 
march  his  army  into  Cumberland  County  (Pennsylvania)  to  cut  the 
Roads,  press  Horses,  Wagons,  etc. ;  that  he  would  not  suffer  a  Soldier 
to  handle  an  Axe,  but  by  Fire  and  Sword,  oblige  the  Inhabitants  to  do 
it,  and  take  away  every  Man  that  refused  to  the  Ohio,  as  he  had,  yester- 
day, some  of  the  Virginians ;  that  he  would  kill  all  kind  of  Cattle  and 
carry  away  the  Horses,  burn  the  Houses,  &c. ;  and  that  if  the  French 
defeated  them  by  the  Delays  of  the  Province  he  would  with  his  Sword 
drawn  pass  through  the  Province  and  treat  the  Inhabitants  as  a  Parcel 
of  Traitors  to  his  Master  .  .  .  To  every  sentence  he  solemnly  swore, 
and  desired  that  we  might  believe  him  to  be  in  earnest."  (The  Shippen 
Papers.  MSS.  Historical  Society  of  Penna.). 
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William  Shirley,  Braddock's  secretary,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Mor- 
ris, May  21,  1755,  says,  in  speaking  of  this  tirade  and  of  St.  Clair's 
threat  to  write  to  England  in  a  similar  vein,  "I  am  persuaded  that  Sir 
John  will  not  be  in  a  Hurry  in  making  Representations  to  England.  He 
has  received  from  ye  Genl.,  what  is  calld,  in  ye  Language  of  ye  Camp, 
a  Set  dozvn  upon  this  Affair."  (Archives  of  Pa.  II.  317).  But  it  must  be 
said  in  favor  of  what  St.  Clair  had  said,  and  of  his  storming  like  a  "Lyon 
Rampant,"  that  it,  at  least  had  the  desired  effect.  The  road  to  Turkey 
Foot  was  hurried  as  much  as  possible  and  supplies  of  flour,  cattle  and 
wagons  commenced  to  reach  Fort  Cumberland.  Benjamin  Franklin 
had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  these  efforts,  but  back  of  Franklin, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  counties  could  see  the  raging  figure  of 
St.  Clair  with  "Fire  and  Sword." 

General  Braddock  left  Alexandria  on  April  20,  and  on  the  26th  the 
command  reached  Fredericktown.  It  was  while  he  was  here  that  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  had  a  conference  with  him  concerning  the  furnishing  of 
wagons  and  other  supplies.  Franklin  was  commissioned  to  make  con- 
tracts for  horses  and  wagons.  Upon  his  return  to  Lancaster  he  issued 
an  advertisement  "To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Counties  of  Lancaster, 
York  and  Cumberland,"  dated  April  26,  1755,  in  which  he  calls  upon 
the  people  to  furnish  these  supplies  for  the  expedition.  He  also  makes 
use  of  St.  Clair's  threat,  as  he  says  in  this  handbill,  which  was  scattered 
all  over  the  counties  interested,  "It  was  proposed  to  send  an  armed 
Force  immediately  into  these  Counties  to  seize  as  many  of  the  best 
Carriages  and  Horses  as  should  be  wanted,  and  compel  as  many  Persons 
into  the  Service  as  would  be  necessary  to  drive  and  take  care  of  them. 

I  apprehended  that  the  Progress  of  a  Body  of  Soldiers  thro'  these 
Counties  on  such  an  Occasion,  especially  considering  the  Temper  they 
are  in,  and  their  Resentment  against  us,  would  be  attended  by  many  and 
great  Inconveniences  to  the  Inhabitants ;  and  therefore  more  willingly 
undertook  the  Trouble  of  trying  first  what  might  be  done  by  fair  and 
equitable  Means."  (Archives  of  Pa.  II.  294-296). 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  philosopher  enough  to  know  what  effect  such 
a  communication  would  have  upon  the  farmers  of  the  Province,  especial- 
ly after  the  lurid  pictures  which  had  been  painted  for  them  by  Sir 
John  St.  Clair,  and  to  which  he  adds  in  his  closing  admonition, — "If 
this  Method  of  obtaining  the  Waggons  and  Horses  is  not  like  to  succeed, 
I  am  oblig'd  to  send  Word  to  the  General  in  fourteen  Days ;  and  I  sup- 
pose Sir  John  St.  Clair  the  Hussar,  with  a  Body  of  Soldiers,  will  im- 
mediately enter  the  Province,  for  the  Purpose  aforesaid,  of  which  I  shall 
be  sorry  to  hear,  because, 

I  am,  very  sincerely  and  truly  your  Friend  and  Well-Wisher, 

B.  Franklin". 
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Such  an  appeal  had  its  effect.  Many  of  the  German  farmers  knew 
what  a  "Hussar"  was  by  sad  experience.  The  two  hundred  wagons  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  horses  reached  Fort  Cumberland  the  latter  part  of 
June. 

General  Braddock  left  Fredericktown  on  April  30  and  going  by 
way  of  Winchester,  reached  Fort  Cumberland  on  the  loth  of  May.  He 
was  welcomed  by  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns,  and  the  garrison  was  drawn 
up  in  dress  parade  to  be  inspected. 

One  must  be  in  Cumberland  on  a  day  in  May  to  realize  how  the  scene 
must  have  impressed  General  Braddock  and  his  staff.  The  blue  ridges 
of  mountains,  the  winding  river,  bordered  by  the  vivid  green  of  early 
summer,  the  clear  blue  sky — these  make  a  picture  which  one  cannot 
forget.  Not  far  from  the  fort  was  the  encampment  of  the  Indians,  nearly 
a  hundred,  all  dressed  to  receive  the  great  General  from  over  the  seas. 
What  the  "reaction"  was  to  the  soldiers  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
scenes  of  the  streets  of  London  or  Dublin  to  look  upon  such  a  scene  is 
faintly  given  in  the  "Seaman's  Journal."  The  writer  says:  "I  would 
willingly  say  something  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  but 
they  are  hardly  to  be  described.  ...  In  the  day  they  were  in  our  camp, 
and  in  the  night  they  go  to  their  own,  where  they  dance  and  make  a 
most  horrible  noise." 

These  Indians,  who  were  at  Fort  Cumberland  when  Braddock  arrived 
there,  were  all  from  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  them  had  been  with  Wash- 
ington the  year  before  and  had  gone  to  George  Croghan's,  at  Aughwick, 
after  the  fight  at  Fort  Necessity.  Among  the  most  prominent  were 
Scarouady,  White  Thunder  (also  called  The  Belt),  Silver  Heels  (Aroas), 
and  Great  Tree,  or  Carondowanen.  These  Indians  were  all  of  the  Six 
Nations.     There  were  no  Delaware  or  Shawnee  among  them. 

The  presence  of  the  Indian  women  near  Braddock's  army  was  the 
cause  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Both  the  officers  and  the  soldiers  at 
Fort  Cumberland  were  greatly  fascinated  by  these  young  Indian  women, 
who  spent  much  of  their  time  in  and  about  the  fort.  Secretary  Richard 
Peters  reported  to  the  Provincial  Council,  after  a  visit  to  Fort  Cumber- 
land, that  the  Indians  "got  frequently  into  high  Quarrels,  their  Squas 
bringing  them  money  in  Plenty  which  they  got  from  the  Officers,  who 
were  scandalously  fond  of  them ;  that  he  represented  the  Consequences 
of  this  Licentiousness  to  the  General,  who  issued  Orders  that  no  Indian 
Women  should  be  admitted  to  the  Camp,  and  insisted  with  the  Indians 
that  their  Women  should  be  sent  home."  (Col.  Rec.  VI,  397). 

After  General  Braddock  had  issued  these  orders  the  officers  con- 
tinued their  meetings  with  the  women  in  the  grove  across  the  river  from 
the  fort.  General  Braddock  finally  decided  that  he  would  have  to  get 
these  women  away  from  the  fort  entirely.     He  called  a  council  of  all  of 
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the  Indians  on  the  i8th  of  May,  before  his  tent,  and  delivered  an  address 
to  them,  in  which  he  told  them  of  his  march  to  the  Ohio  and  invited  them 
to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  French,  and  asked  them  to  send 
their  women  and  children  to  Pennsylvania  where  they  would  be  pro- 
tected during  their  absence.  He  gave  them  presents  of  strouds,  rings, 
beads,  linen,  knives,  wire  and  paint.  The  net  day  the  Indians  gave  their 
answer  to  this  speech,  saying  that  they  were  greatly  pleased  at  what  he 
had  said  about  the  death  of  the  Half  King  (Tanacharison)  and  of  the 
wishes  of  the  King,  their  Father,  to  have  them  fight  for  him.  That  night 
they  had  a  great  feast  at  their  camp  and  danced  the  war  dance.  Within 
a  few  days  all  of  the  Indians,  except  eight  warriors,  returned  to  Augh- 
wick.  None  of  them  ever  returned.  The  names  of  the  eight  warriors 
who  went  with  Braddock  are  given  at  a  council  which  was  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  August  15,  1755.  Among  these  the  two  most  prominent 
are  Scarouady  and  Cashuwayon  (Captain  Newcastle).  See  Col.  Rec, 
VI,  524,  where  it  is  stated,  in  the  address  of  Governor  Morris  to  these 
Indians  of  the  Six  Nations:  "You  fought  under  General  Braddock, 
and  behaved  with  Spirit  and  Valour  during  the  Engagement ;  we  should 
be  wanting  to  ourselves  not  to  make  you  our  hearty  acknowledgements 
for  your  Fidelity  and  Assistance.  We  see  you  consider  yourselves  as 
our  Flesh  and  Blood,  and  fight  for  us  as  if  We  were  of  your  own  kindred. 
By  this  Belt  we  return  you  our  hearty  thanks." 

In  nearly  every  history  which  has  been  written  concerning  the  Brad- 
dock expedition,  the  General  has  been  severely  criticised  for  not  having 
Indians  with  him,  and  for  not  treating  them  with  any  respect.  No 
criticism  could  be  more  unjust  or  have  less  foundation  in  fact.  From 
the  very  outset  of  his  plans,  he  did  everything  possible  to  get  Indians 
to  join  him  in  his  expedition  to  the  Ohio.  He  urged  George  Croghan, 
Christopher  Gist  and  Governor  Morris  to  get  the  Indians  to  join  him  at 
Fort  Cumberland.  Governor  Dinwiddle  had  promised  to  send  a  body 
of  Cherokee  and  Catawba  warriors  to  Winchester.  These  were  to  have 
been  ready  for  the  march  to  Fort  Cumberland.  Not  a  single  Cherokee 
or  Catawba  came.  And  it  is  not  strange  that  none  of  them  joined  the 
expedition,  as  a  Cherokee  or  Catawba  would  have  been  about  as  safe 
in  the  North  in  1755  as  a  Confederate  soldier  in  uniform  would  have  been 
in  1862.  Even  the  Cherokee  who  came  North  to  join  the  Forbes  expe- 
dition in  1758,  vanished  long  before  the  army  of  Forbes  reached  the  Ohio. 

The  Delaware  and  Shawnee  on  the  Ohio  were  waiting  to  see  which 
army  would  win  in  the  fight,  as  they  had  been  alienated  from  the  Eng- 
lish interest  by  the  various  land  sales,  especially  the  one  at  Albany  in 
1754.  The  only  Indians  with  Braddock  were  the  few  Six  Nations  war- 
riors, brought  by  George  Croghan  from  Aughwick.  These  had  been 
with  Washington  in  1754,  but  had  left  Washington  before  the  battle 
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at  Fort  Necessity.  If  Washington  and  Gist  could  not  get  more  than 
the  little  group  which  had  been  with  Washington  in  1754,  why  blame 
Braddock  for  not  having  Indians  with  him  in  1755? 

Where  would  Braddock  get  the  Indians  to  accompany  him?  Din- 
widdle, Morris,  Croghan,  Gist  and  Weiser  had  used  every  method  pos- 
sible to  gather  Indians  for  the  expedition,  and  had  failed,  simply  because 
there  were  no  friendly  Indians  to  get  in  1755,  save  the  little  bunch  which 
had  always  been  associated  with  the  affairs  of  Pennsylvania. 

Even  Benjamin  Franklin  says  that  Braddock  might  have  had  the 
Indians  with  him  as  scouts  or  guides  "if  he  had  treated  them  kindly ; 
but,  he  slighted  or  neglected  them,  and  they  gradually  left  him."  The 
Indians  left  him  at  Fort  Cumberland  because  he  had  carried  out  the 
advice  of  Richard  Peters,  before  mentioned,  in  sending  the  women  back 
to  Aughwick.  The  warriors  who  went  with  them  (among  whom  was 
White  Thunder,  whose  daughter.  Bright  Lightening,  had  been  one  of 
the  most  sought  after  maidens  by  Braddock's  officers)  never  returned. 
None  of  these  however,  left  because  they  had  not  been  kindly  dealt  with. 

General  Braddock  treated  the  Indians  with  kindness,  giving  them 
presents  and  flattering  them  with  "speeches,"  because  he  wanted  them 
to  accompany  him  on  his  expedition.  There  is  not  a  single  fact  stated 
in  any  letter,  journal,  or  in  any  council  of  Indians,  reflecting  upon  the 
treatment  which  the  Indians  received  from  General  Braddock,  which 
could  be  taken  as  a  foundation  for  the  unjust  criticism  which  he  has 
received  at  the  hands  of  most  historical  writers.  General  Forbes  failed 
as  utterly  to  have  Indians  accompany  him  in  1758,  after  the  lesson  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  taught  by  Braddock's  lack  of  Indians  in  1755. 

When  the  army  of  General  Braddock  marched  out  of  Fort  Cumber- 
land to  the  Ohio  it  contained  eight  Indians,  all  belonging  to  the  Six 
Nations,  because,  after  every  effort  possible,  that  was  all  that  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland  and  Virginia,  with  the  assistance  of  Gist,  Croghan  and 
Weiser  (the  three  most  influential  Indian  authorities  then  living  in  the 
three  colonies)  could  gather  together. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
THE  MARCH  OF  GENERAL  BRADDOCK  TO  THE  OHIO. 

After  many  delays,  caused  by  waiting  for  wagons  and  supplies,  the 
army  was  ready  to  depart  on  its  toilsome  journey  across  the  mountains 
for  Fort  Duquesne.  Major  Chapman,  with  an  advance  guard  of  six 
hundred  men,  accompanied  by  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  marched  at  daybreak 
on  May  30,  cutting  a  road  over  the  old  Nemacolin  Trail  which  crossed 
the  rugged  summit  of  Will's  Mountain.  Lieutenant  Spendelow,  of  the 
seamen  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  went  with  Major  Chapman  on 
the  first  day's  march,  to  aid  in  cutting  the  road ;  he  returned  to  Fort 
Cumberland  on  June  i,  and  was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  finding 
a  better  route  than  that  which  had  been  selected  across  the  mountain. 
After  making  an  examination  of  the  region  he  reported  that  he  had 
found  a  much  better  and  less  difficult  route,  which  led  along  the  east 
bank  of  Will's  Creek  and  through  the  "Narrows."  This  would  join  the 
old  road  a  few  miles  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  and  while  it 
was  about  two  miles  longer  it  would  entirely  avoid  the  steep  ascent  of 
the  mountain.  This  plan  was  accepted,  and  work  was  commenced  on 
the  new  road  on  June  3,  and  was  completed  on  June  6.  The  new  road 
joined  the  old  road,  by  which  Major  Chapman  had  marched,  about  five 
miles  northwest  of  Fort  Cumberland.  This  later  became  the  course  fol- 
lowed by  the  National  Highway,  which,  however,  crossed  Will's  Creek 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Narrows  and  passed  along  the  west  side  of  the 
Gorge,  instead  of  the  east  side,  as  did  the  Braddock  Road.  All  of  the 
troops  leaving  Fort  Cumberland  after  this  time  passed  over  this  "new 
road,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  journals  of  the  expedition.  (The  "Narrows," 
through  which  Braddock  marched,  and  through  which  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  and  the  National  Highway  now  pass,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  mountain  gorges  on  the  continent.) 

On  June  7  the  division  of  Sir  Peter  Halket  marched  from  Fort  Cum- 
berland, followed  on  June  8  by  the  division  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bur- 
ton, and  on  the  loth  by  Colonel  Dunbar's  division,  accompanied  by 
General  Braddock,  his  aides-de-camp,  &c.  Colonel  Innes  was  left  in 
command  of  Fort  Cumberland,  with  a  small  detachment  of  colonial 
troops.  The  first  camp  was  called  "Spendelow  Camp,"  in  honor  of 
Lieutenant  Spendelow,  who  had  discovered  the  "new  road"  course. 
This  camp  was  situated  about  five  miles  northwest  of  Cumberland  and 
about  three  miles  east  of  Clarysville.  Here  a  council  of  war  was  held, 
at  which   it   was   decided,   on   account  of   "the   extreme   faintness   and 
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deficiency  of  the  horses,"  to  send  back  to  Fort  Cumberland  all  baggage 
which  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  so  that  the  horses  could  be  used  for 
the  transportation  of  the  supplies  and  artillery.  General  Braddock 
requested  the  officers  to  give  their  horses  to  the  public  service,  and 
"excited  them  to  it  by  his  example ;  he  and  his  family  contributed  twenty 
horses.  This  had  such  an  effect  that  most  of  the  officers  sent  back  their 
own,  and  made  use  of  soldiers'  tents  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  and  near 
a  hundred  able  horses  were  given  to  the  publick  service."  ("Seamen's 
Journal,"  331). 

All  of  the  "King's  waggons"  and  a  number  of  the  larger  pieces  of 
artillery  were  also  sent  back,  in  order  to  release  more  horses  for  the 
absolutely  necessary  work. 

As  all  of  these  changes  had  to  be  made  after  waiting  for  nearly  a 
month  at  Fort  Cumberland  for  horses,  one  can  but  faintly  imagine  the 
feelings  of  General  Braddock  at  the  end  of  the  first  five  miles  march  to 
Fort  Duquesne.  He  has  been  charged  with  being  impatient  and  out  of 
temper — what  general,  leading  an  army  into  an  almost  trackless  wilder- 
ness against  a  fortified  enemy  would  not  have  been  "impatient  and  out 
of  temper."  One  can  imagine  how  Sherman  or  Sheridan  or  Grant  or 
Jackson,  or  any  other  general  would  have  felt  in  such  conditions.  Gen- 
eral Braddock  was  starting  on  one  of  the  most  difficult  enterprises  ever 
then  attempted  on  the  continent,  without  horses,  without  forage  for 
them,  without  sufficient  supplies,  cutting  a  road  over  the  "impassable 
Alleghenies,"  as  the  French  called  them,  in  almost  midsummer — and  he 
would  not  listen  to  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  every  military  critic 
that  happened  along,  and  was  not  always  in  a  good  humor,  mirabile  dictu. 

It  was  while  he  was  at  "Spendelow  Camp,"  on  June  11,  that  General 
Braddock  wrote  to  Governor  Morris : 

Sir: 

I  have  received  your  two  Letters  by  Express  last  night,  and  am  greatly  obliged  to 
You  and  Mr.  Peters  for  the  Steps  You  have  taken  towards  laying  in  a  Magazine  of 
Provisions  for  me,  as  also  for  the  Supply  You  are  collecting  of  Forrage.  I  shall 
signify  to  Mr.  Swain  by  the  Return  of  your  Messenger  my  Approbation  of  the  Deposits 
being  made  at  McDowell's  Mill  instead  of  Shippensburg.  ...  I  have  ordered  a  Party 
of  an  hundred  Men  as  a  Guard  to  the  People  working  on  the  new  Road,  which  will  set 
out  this  Day.  I  am  much  obliged  to  yourself  and  your  little  Government  for  the 
Present  of  Oxen  they  have  made  me.     (Col.  Rec,  VI,  431.) 

(Shippensburg  had  been  first  selected  as  a  depot  of  supplies,  which 
were  to  be  sent  to  Braddock  over  the  road  which  James  Burd  was 
building  to  Turkey  Foot.  Afterwards,  it  was  decided  that  McDowell's 
Mill,  a  few  miles  south  of  where  Fort  Loudon  was  built,  was  a  more 
convenient  place.  James  Burd  had  asked  for  a  guard  of  soldiers  to 
protect  the  workmen  on  the  road  from  the  Indians.     Braddock,  at  first, 
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refused  to  send  this  guard  from  his  troops,  saying  that  Pennsylvania 
should  furnish  it.  The  guard  which  was  sent  from  Fort  Cumberland 
remained  with  Burd  until  after  Braddock's  defeat,  when  it  returned  to 
Fort  Cumberland.) 

From  "Spendelow  Camp"  the  army  marched  on  June  13  to  Martin's 
Plantation,"  which  was  about  five  miles  from  the  former  camp,  a  short 
distance  east  of  the  present  Frostburg,  Maryland,  at  the  head  waters  of 
George's  Creek.  Here  the  army  halted  for  a  day  to  rest  the  men  and 
the  horses.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  June  the  army  marched 
south  of  Frostburg  to  the  eastern  slope  of  Savage  Mountain  and  over  it 
to  the  crossing  of  the  Savage  River,  and  encamped  about  three  miles 
beyond  it  at  the  western  side  of  Little  Savage  Mountain,  at  what  was 
known  as  "Camp  at  Savage  River." 

On  June  16  the  march  was  to  the  "Little  Meadows,"  on  the  western 
side  of  Meadow  Mountain,  and  about  three  miles  east  of  Grantsville. 

Here  another  council  of  war  was  held — "The  horses  grew  every  day 
fainter  and  many  died ;  and  the  men  would  not  have  been  able  to  have 
undergone  the  constant  and  necessary  fatigue,  by  remaining  so  many 
hours  under  arms;  and  by  ihe  great  extent  of  the  baggage  the  line  was 
extremely  weak'ned."     (Orme's  Journal,  336). 

At  this  place  General  Braddock  decided  to  move  forward  with  a 
detachment  of  the  best  men,  and  with  as  little  baggage  as  possible.  On 
the  i8th  of  June  the  first  detachment  of  four  hundred  men  was  sent  for- 
ward to  cut  the  road  to  the  "Little  Crossing,"  and  on  the  19th  General 
Braddock  followed  with  a  detachment  of  five  hundred  men,  the  officers 
and  the  "two  eldest  Grenadier  Companies" — making  in  all  about  1,200 
officers  and  men. 

It  was  on  this  day's  march  that  Scarouady  (the  Half  King)  was  cap- 
tured by  a  party  of  French  and  Indians.  The  former  wished  to  kill 
him.  The  Indians  said  that  if  this  was  done  that  they  would  desert  the 
French  and  join  the  English.  The  matter  was  compromised  by  tying 
him  to  a  tree  and  leaving  him.  Scarouady's  son,  who  was  later  killed 
by  a  mistake  of  Braddock's  own  men,  escaped  and  informed  the  Indians 
who  were  with  the  army,  who  soon  after  released  him. 

The  army  encamped  about  two  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  "Little 
Crossing"  (of  Castlemans  River),  about  two  miles  west  of  Grantsville. 

On  June  19  the  army  marched  to  "Bear  Camp,"  about  nine  miles. 
This  camp  was  almost  directly  on  the  Pennsylvania  State  line,  about 
three  miles  southeast  of  Addison.  The  march  this  day  was  over  rocky 
mountains  and  difficult  passes.  The  army  halted  here  for  two  days, 
while  the  road  was  being  cut  over  the  mountain  and  some  swamps  were 
being  made  passable. 

June  23  the  army  marched  over  very  bad  roads  to  "Squaw's  Fort," 
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where  it  encamped,  and  marched  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  over  the 
"Great  Crossing"  and  encamped  about  four  miles  east  of  the  "Great 
Meadows."  The  "Squaw's  Fort"  was  situated  a  short  distance  south- 
east of  Somerfield.  The  "Great  Meadows"  camp  was  about  four  miles 
southeast  of  Farmington. 

On  June  25  the  army  passed  the  "Great  Meadows"  and  the  site  of 
Fort  Necessity,  where  Washington  had  been  defeated  the  year  before. 
No  mention  is  made  in  any  of  the  journals  of  passing  this  historic  place. 
Washington  had  been  obliged  to  remain  behind  at  the  camp  at  Little 
Crossing,  on  account  of  serious  illness,  with  a  guard  to  attend  to  his 
wants,  and  was,  therefore,  not  with  the  army  when  it  passed  through 
the  Great  Meadows.  Braddock  marched  past  the  place  to  the  western 
side  of  the  meadows,  over  the  very  spot  where  he  was  to  be  buried  in 
a  fortnight,  and  encamped  at  what  is  known  as  "Orchard  Camp,"  where 
he  died  on  the  night  of  July  I3- 

The  "Great  Meadows,"  where  so  many  historic  events  took  place  in 
these  early  days,  was  a  beautiful  meadow  land  in  the  very  summit  of  the 
mountains,  when  the  region  was  first  explored.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
a  feeding  place  of  the  buflfalo  and  elk  long  before  the  country  was  in- 
habited by  the  Indians.  It  is  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in 
the  State. 

On  the  26th  of  June  the  army  marched,  but  on  account  of  the  bad- 
ness of  the  road  could  only  make  four  miles  before  it  had  to  halt  for  the 
night  at  "Rock  Fort  Camp,"  not  far  from  Washington's  Spring.  This 
was  the  place  where  the  Half  King  (Tanacharison)  had  encamped  the 
year  before,  when  he  sent  word  to  Washington  of  the  discovery  of  the 
hiding  place  of  the  French,  under  Jumonville.  The  "Half-King  Rock" 
marked  the  termination  of  the  trail  which  led  to  the  mouth  of  Redstone 
Creek.  In  Orme's  Journal  it  is  stated  that  here  they  discovered  the  evi- 
dences of  a  recently  deserted  Indian  camp,  as  the  fires  were  still  burning. 
He  makes  mention  of  Washington's  fight  of  the  year  before — "By  this 
pass  the  party  came  which  attacked  Mr.  Washington  the  year  before, 
and  also  this  which  attended  us.  By  their  tracks,  they  seem  to  have 
divided  here,  the  one  part  going  straight  forward  to  Fort  du  Quesne, 
and  the  other  returning  by  Red-stone  Creek  to  the  Monongahela." 
(Orme's  Journal,  343). 

On  June  27,  the  army  marched  to  "Gist's  Plantation,"  about  six  miles. 
The  road  from  where  Braddock's  grave  is  situated,  strikes  away  from 
the  course  which  it  had  followed,  and  takes  a  course  to  the  northwest, 
in  order  to  reach  the  ridge  leading  to  Gist's.  Some  writers  have  referred 
to  the  Braddock  Road  as  running  in  the  direction  of  the  National  High- 
way to  Uniontown.  This  is  not  correct.  It  makes  the  sharp  turn  to  the 
northward,  west  of  the  "Great  Meadows,"  in  order  to  reach  Gist's  and 
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the  crossing  of  the  Youghiogheny  at  "Stewart's  Crossings"  (now  Con- 
nellsville).  The  road  along  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ridge  passes 
to  the  east  of  Dunbar's  Knob,  in  the  shadow  of  which  Colonel  Dunbar 
encamped,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  Jumonville  was  killed.  As  the 
region  in  the  mountains  where  the  Braddock  Road  ran  is  still  almost  a 
wilderness,  the  course  of  the  old  road  can  be  traced  in  many  places.  It 
cuts  down  the  western  slope  of  the  Chestnut  Ridge  almost  directly  op- 
posite the  house  standing  on  Gist's  old  plantation.  As  this  old  road  was 
used  by  thousands  of  the  early  settlers  who  were  going  to  Connells- 
ville  to  boat  down  the  Youghiogheny,  Monongahela  and  Ohio — some  of 
them  into  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky — it  was  cut  deeply  into  the  sur- 
face of  the  mountain,  which  has  been  little  changed  by  improvements. 

From  "Gist's  Plantation,"  at  Mount  Braddock,  the  road  passed  over 
the  course  of  the  old  Catawba  Trail  to  Stewart's  Crossing,  at  Connells- 
ville.  Here,  on  the  western  (not  eastern,  as  Orme's  Journal  states) 
shore  of  the  Youghiogheny,  on  the  flat  where  Colonel  William  Craw- 
ford afterwards  built  his  cabin,  the  army  encamped  on  the  night  of  the 
28th  of  June.  It  remained  here  all  day  of  the  29th,  crossed  the  river  on 
the  30th,  and  encamped  on  the  fllat  above  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
Mounts  Creek,  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  while  the  road  was  being 
cut  "over  a  mountain." 

It  was  while  at  this  camp  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Youghiogheny 
River,  near  the  "Narrows,"  that  General  Braddock  wrote  his  last  letter 
to  Governor  Morris.  So  far  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  discover,  this 
is  his  last  official,  if  not  last,  letter.  It  is  dated,  "Camp  at  last  Crossing 
of  the  Yaughyaughani,  June  ye  30th,  1755,"  and  reads: 
Sir: 

As  I  very  soon  shall  be  in  want  of  Supplies  from  yr.  Province,  I  must  beg  you 
wou'd  order  all  possible  Dispatch  to  be  made  use  of  in  finishing  the  new  Road  as  far 
as  the  Crow  (Turkey)  Foot  of  the  Yaughyaughani,  and  immediately  afterwards  send 
forward  to  me  such  Articles  of  Provision  as  shall  be  in  your  Power. 

Some  of  the  Inhabitants  near  Fort  Cumberland  having  been  killed  and  taken  Pris- 
oners by  straggling  Parties  of  Indians,  the  People  of  those  Parts  have  been  deterred 
from  coming  to  the  Camp.  My  Chief  Dependence  must  therefore  be  upon  your  Prov- 
ince, where  the  Road  will  be  secure  from  Insults  or  Attacks  of  that  kind.  And  lest  it 
should  not  be  in  my  Power  to  send  a  sufficient  Number  of  Waggons  or  Horses  to  bring 
up  from  the  Magazine  at  McDowell's  Mill  the  Provision  I  may  have  Occasion  for,  I 
must  desire  You  to  direct  Mr.  Swaine  or  some  proper  Person  to  have  in  View  such  a 
Number  of  'em  as  may  answer  that  Purpose,  which  shall  be  conducted  to  the  Camp 
under  a  proper  Escort.  But  I  wou'd  not  have  any  Contract  or  positive  Agreement  made 
till  further  Orders,  as  I  am  in  hopes  this  Measure  may  not  be  necessary  and  the  Ex- 
pence  consequently  avoided. 

I  hope  soon  to  have  an  Express  from  You  with  an  exact  Account  of  the  Place 
fix'd  upon  for  the  Communication  between  the  Two  Roads,  And,  am.  Sir, 
Your  most  h'ble  and  most  obedt.  Servt., 

To  the  Honble.  Govr.  Morris.  E.  Braddock. 

(Col.  Rec,  VI,  475-476.) 
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On  July  5,  James  Burd  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  above  Schellsburg,  and  was  still  many  miles  from  the  Turkey 
Foot.  The  road  was  never  completed,  as  Braddock's  defeat  and  death 
put  an  end  to  any  need  for  the  road.  From  the  time  of  his  landing-  in 
America,  until  this,  his  last  letter,  Braddock  had  pleaded,  urged  and 
threatened  about  the  completion  of  this  road,  which  was  absolutely 
essential  for  the  success  of  his  expedition.  And  yet,  when  he  died,  the 
road  was  unfinished.  Had  Braddock  conquered  the  French  and  gained 
possession  of  Fort  Duquesne,  with  the  small  amount  of  supplies  which 
he  had,  his  army  would  have  been  star\'ed  to  death  and  his  expedition  a 
failure,  without  this  road  leading  to  the  base  of  supplies  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  lack  of  this  needed  road  into  the  rich  farming  lands  of 
Pennsylvania  worried  him  to  the  very  last.  He  was  a  trained  military 
leader,  none  of  his  critics  were,  and  he  knew  that  this  road  was  a  mili- 
tary necessity.  The  author  stood  a  few  days  ago  on  the  site  where  this 
letter  was  written  and  could  realize,  as  never  before,  how  unjustly  this 
defeated  and  dead  general  has  been  dealt  with  by  historical  writers,  who 
have  accepted  the  statements  of  early  critics.  The  American  War  of 
the  Revolution  came  so  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War  that  the  tendency  was  to  find  fault  with  everything  British  and  to 
laud  to  the  sky  everything  American.  Hence  Braddock  had  to  suffer 
the  consequences  of  his  defeat  and  death.  Had  his  expedition  been  the 
success  that  it  ought  to  have  been,  save  for  action  of  the  emotional 
Beaujeau  and  the  utterly  unexpected  victory  which  followed,  it  is 
doubtful  as  to  whether  there  would  ever  have  been  any  American  Rev- 
olution. 

On  July  I  the  army  marched  about  five  miles  from  its  camp  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Youghiogheny  to  a  "great  swamp  which  required  much 
work  to  make  it  passable."  This  camp  is  known  as  the  "Camp  at  the 
Great  Swamp,"  and  was  situated  near  the  old  "Iron  Bridge"  southeast 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  near  the  head  waters  of  Jacob's  and  Mounts  creeks. 
From  here  the  army  marched  on  July  2  to  "Jacob's  Cabin,"  about  six 
miles.  This  cabin,  which  belonged  to  the  famous  "Captain  Jacobs,"  a 
Delaware  chief,  who  was  killed  at  Kittanning  in  1756  by  Colonel  John 
Armstrong's  expedition,  was  at  the  head  waters  of  Jacob's  Creek,  about 
a  mile  below  Mount  Pleasant.  From  this  place  the  army  marched  on 
July  3,  passing  near  the  southwestern  end  of  Mount  Pleasant,  crossing 
the  Mount  Pleasant  Pike  and  encamping  on  the  head  waters  of  Sewick- 
ley  Creek,  about  five  miles  southeast  of  Madison.  Here  at  "Salt  Lick 
Camp"  another  council  of  war  was  held  and  the  question  of  sending 
back  for  Colonel  Dunbar's  brigade  and  waiting  for  his  arrival  was  dis- 
cussed. It  was  finally  decided  not  to  do  this,  but  to  advance  in  the 
morning.     On  July  4  the  army  advanced  to  "Thicketty-Run"  and  en- 
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camped,  having  marched  that  day  about  six  miles.  The  camp  was  about 
a  mile  west  of  Madison.  From  this  place  two  Indians  were  sent  forward 
to  scout  towards  Fort  Duquesne,  and  Christopher  Gist,  also,  unknown 
to  the  Indians,  went  in  the  same  direction.  They  all  returned  on  the 
6th,  the  Indians  bringing  the  scalp  of  a  French  officer  whom  they  had 
killed  near  the  fort. 

On  July  6  the  army  marched  six  miles  to  "Monakatuca  Camp" 
(named  in  honor  of  the  Half  King,  Scarouady,  whose  Delaware  name 
was  Monacatootha).  This  camp  was  situated  about  four  miles  south- 
east of  Stewartsville,  or  about  two  miles  southeast  of  Irwin,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  camp  was  so  named  because  of  an  accident 
that  happened  on  the  march.  "Three  or  four  people  loitering  in  the  rear 
of  the  Grenadiers  were  killed  by  a  party  of  Indians  and  scalped.  Upon 
hearing  the  firing,  the  general  sent  back  the  Grenadier  company,  on 
whose  arrival  the  Indians  fled.  They  were  discovered  again  a  little 
after  by  our  Indians  in  the  front,  who  were  going  to  fire  upon  them, 
but  were  prevented  by  some  of  our  out-rangers  who,  mistaking  these 
our  Indians  for  the  enemy,  fired  upon  them  and  killed  Monakatuca's  son, 
notwithstanding  they  made  the  agreed  countersign,  which  was  holding 
up  a  bough  and  grounding  their  arms.  When  we  came  to  our  ground, 
the  general  sent  for  the  father  and  the  other  Indians,  condoled  with  and 
made  them  the  usual  presents,  and  desired  the  officers  to  attend  the 
funeral ;  and  gave  an  order  to  fire  over  the  body.  The  behavior  of  the 
General  was  so  agreeable  to  the  Indians,  that  they  afterwards  were 
more  attached  to  us,  quite  contrary  to  our  expectations."  (Orme's 
Journal,  350). 

This  incident  would  hardly  show  lack  of  appreciation  and  sympathy 
by  General  Braddock  of  the  Indian  character.  To  have  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America  pause  when  so  near  the  objec- 
tive of  his  expedition,  to  show  his  respect  to  the  death  of  an  Indian 
youth  reveals  no  lack  of  sympathy  or  of  sentiment,  which  has  been  so 
often  charged  against  him. 

On  July  7  the  army  left  the  Indian  trail,  which  they  had  been  fol- 
lowing, in  order  to  avoid  a  dangerous  precipice  and  the  pass  in  the 
"Narrows"  of  Turtle  Creek.  Sir  John  St.  Clair  and  a  detachment  of  one 
hundred  men,  with  the  guides  (Gist  and  Montour)  and  the  light  horse 
made  an  examination  of  the  country  and  made  a  report  of  having  found 
a  way  by  which  these  dangerous  narrows  could  be  avoided.  The  army 
turned  into  the  valley  of  Long  Run,  near  Stewartsville,  passing  the  place 
known  as  Sampson's  Mill,  and  encamped  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  July 
about  two  miles  from  the  Monongahela,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Youghiogheny,  near  McKeesport.  This  camp, 
which  was  the  twentieth  since  the  army  left  Fort  Cumberland,  was  the 
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last  one  before  it  would  reach  Fort  Duquesne.  It  proved  to  be  the  last 
one  the  army  was  to  have.  "Through  the  long  summer's  day  the 
weaned  army,  anticipating  aught  rather  than  defeat,  had  marched 
steadily  onward.  The  encircling  woods  shut  out  all  prospect  of  the 
heavens  save  the  serene  blue  sky  directly  overhead,  bright  with  me- 
ridian splendor,  but,  all  around,  beyond  their  narrow  ken,  a  dark  curtain 
hung  like  a  pall  upon  the  skirts  of  the  horizon,  and  driving  clouds  and 
gathering  eagles  boded  the  coming  storm.  Footsore  and  toilworn,  the 
troops  were  now  steeped  in  slumber ;  and  in  dreams  that  came  from 
heaven  through  the  ivory  gates,  they  beheld  themselves 

....  arrived  at  last 
Unto  the  wished  haven. 

They  saw  their  labors  crowned  with  glory,  their  wanderings  rounded 
with  well-earned  repose.  But  through  the  narrow  passage  that  lay  be- 
tween them  and  their  promised  land  rooled  darkling  the  waters  of  an 
unseen  stream,  blacker  than  night,  deeper  than  the  grave ;  for  on  its 
shore  not  death  alone,  but  dishonor  and  disgrace  and  defeat,  with  wel- 
coming hands,  awaited  their  approach.  Behind  the  western  hills  their 
sun  had  sunk  for  evermore,  incarnadining  in  his  parting  rays  the  bright 
current  of  the  Monongahela,  overhung  by  stately  groves  bending  to  the 
waters  then  pensile  boughs."  (Sargent's  "History  of  Braddock's  Expe- 
dition," 216). 

Washington,  who  had  been  left  at  the  Little  Crossing  on  account  of 
illness,  on  June  19,  rejoined  the  army  at  this  last  camp  on  the  morning 
of  July  9. 

Braddock  had  no  fears  for  the  coming  day.  He  felt  certain  of  him- 
self and  of  his  men.  His  only  cause  of  anxiety  was  that  he  might  have 
difficulty  in  crossing  the  river  at  the  two  fords.  Beyond  that,  there 
was  nothing  to  fear.  Nor  would  the  outcome  of  the  day  have  been 
different  than  he  expected  had  everything  moved  with  military  precision. 
Contrecoeur,  the  French  commander  at  Fort  Duquesne,  felt  that  his  day 
of  doom  had  come.  But — the  unexpected  happened  and  the  mills  of  the 
gods  ground  out  a  different  grist. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

BATTLE    OF    MONONGAHELA— DEFEAT    AND    DEATH    OF 
GENERAL  EDWARD  BRADDOCK. 

So  much  has  been  written  concerning  the  Battle  of  Monongahela 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  add  very  much  to  what  has  already  been  said. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  give  the  familiar  details  of  the 
battle,  or  to  describe  the  various  events  of  that  most  memorable  day 
with  any  attempt  at  completeness.  That  has  already  been  done  by  such 
writers  as  Winthrop  Sargent,  in  his  "History  of  an  Expedition  Against 
Fort  Duquesne  in  1755."  The  author  desires,  however,  to  present  some 
aspects  of  this  unique  conflict  which  are  not  generally  known  by  those 
who  have  not  made  a  special  study  of  the  battle. 

In  the  "Memoir  respecting  the  Ohio  and  its  Dependencies,"  written 
by  the  Marquis  Duquesne  to  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  July  6,  1755,  just 
a  few  days  before  the  battle  is  this:  "By  Sieur  de  Contrecoeur's  letter 
of  the  24th  of  May  last,  the  works  of  Fort  Duquesne  are  completed.  It 
is  at  present  mounted  with  six  pieces  of  cannon  of  six,  and  nine  of  two 
and  three  pound  ball ;  it  was  in  want  of  neither  arms  or  ammunition,  and 
since  Sieur  de  Beaujeu's  arrival  it  must  be  well  supplied,  as  he  had 
carried  with  his  brigade  succors  of  every  description."  (Archives  of  Pa., 
Second  Series,  V,  253). 

In  a  letter  of  M.  de  Vaudreuil  to  M.  de  Machault,  written  on  the  24th 
of  July,  1755,  and  before  he  had  received  news  of  the  battle,  he  says: 
"Fort  Duquesne  is  really  threatened.  On  the  7th  of  this  month  the 
English  were  within  6  or  8  leagues  of  it;  I  am  informed  by  letter  that 
they  number  3,000,  being  provided  with  artillery  and  other  munitions 
for  a  siege.  I  would  not  be  uneasy  about  this  fort  if  the  officer  in  com- 
mand there  had  all  these  forces;  they  consist  of  about  1,600  men,  includ- 
ing regulars,  militia  and  Indians But  unfortunately  no  fore- 
sight has  been  employed  to  supply  that  fort  with  provisions  and  mu- 
nitions of  war,  so  that  the  Commandant,  being  in  want  of  the  one  and 
the  other,  is  obliged  to  employ  the  major  portion  of  his  men  in  making 
journeys  to  and  fro  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  those  provisions 
and  munitions,  which  cannot  even  reach  him  in  abundance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  delay  at  the  Presqu'  Isle  portage  and  the  lowness  of  the 
water  in  the  River  au  Boeuf.  I  must  observe  also  that  Fort  Duquesne 
has  never  been  completed :  on  the  contrary,  'tis  open  to  many  capital 
defects,  as  is  proven  by  the  annexed  plan.  'Tis  true  that  the  Com- 
mandant, urged  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  who  perceived  these 
defects,  took  upon  himself,  early  in  the  spring,  to  demand  sub-engineer 
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de  Lery  of  the  Commandant  at  Detroit,  which  officer  had  put  the  fort 
in  the  best  condition  he  was  able,  without,  however,  daring  to  make 
any  alteration  in  it. 

"I  dread  with  reason,  my  Lord,  the  first  intelligence  from  that  fort, 
and  shall  be  agreeably  surprised  if  the  English  have  been  forced  to 
abandon  the  expedition."     (Op.  cit.  259-260). 

These  few  extracts  from  the  French  official  documents  relating  to 
Fort  Duquesne,  reveal  the  feeling  of  the  French  Ministry  in  regard  to 
the  advance  of  the  army  of  General  Braddock  against  it.  The  com- 
mander of  the  fort  felt  deeply  discouraged  at  the  prospect  of  holding  his 
position,  as  he  heard  the  daily  reports  brought  to  him  of  the  advance 
of  the  English  army.  The  French  had  always,  from  the  time  they  took 
possession  of  the  Ohio,  regarded  the  Allegheny  Mountains  as  an  im- 
passable barrier  to  the  advance  of  any  army  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
But,  when,  day  by  day,  this  army  slowly  cut  its  way  over  the  mountains 
and  through  the  forests,  Contrecoeur  realized  that  this  "impassable 
barrier"  was  rapidly  vanishing.  He,  like  General  Braddock,  depended 
entirely  upon  his  military  training,  and  he  knew  that  the  army  which 
was  advancing  against  him  was  in  every  way  far  stronger  than  the 
force  he  had  at  his  command.  He,  at  least,  did  not  underestimate  the 
military  ability  and  the  strength  of  his  advancing  adversary.  Captain 
Contrecoeur  knew  of  the  ability  and  the  reputation  of  the  man  who  was 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America. 

Captain  Robert  Stobo,  previously  mentioned,  who  was  one  of  the 
hostages  sent  to  Fort  Duquesne  by  George  Washington  in  1754,  and 
who  drew  a  sketch  of  the  fort  and  told  of  its  weak  points,  pictured  the 
fort  in  much  the  same  light  as  did  the  French  writers  who  have  been 
quoted. 

On  April  20,  1755,  Captain  Rutherford  wrote  from  Fort  Cumberland, 
in  speaking  of  the  arrival  of  General  Braddock  and  the  two  regiments  in 
America :  "What  a  pity  'tis  they  ant  here  now.  Fort  DuQuesne  would  be 
an  easy  conquest,  where  there  is  not  now  200  French  and  Indians;  & 
calling  in  their  Indians  &  receiving  Succours  from  Canada  would  bring 
them  very  slow  relief;  they  talk  only  of  200  men  ready  at  Call  from 
Winango,  but  their  great  dependence  for  the  next  Summer  seems  to  be 
on  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  who  have  engaged  to  join  them." 
(Archives  of  Pa.,  II,  288-289). 

Conrad  Weiser,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Morris,  September  12,  1755, 
says  that  "The  Belt  (also  called  Tohashwughtonionty)  told  me  a  piece 
of  news  lately  come  from  the  French  Fort  Duquesne,  that  the  Chesage- 
chroanu  fell  out  with  the  French  after  the  late  Battle,  supposed  to  be 
occasioned  by  dividing  the  Spoil,  and  that  the  Chesagechroanus  throwed 
down  the  French  Hatchet  before  the   French  Commander's   Feet,  and 
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told  him  in  anger  that  they  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  prevailed  upon 
to  take  up  the  French  Hatchet  against  their  Brethren  the  English,  but 
that  from  henceforth  they  would  never  make  no  use  of  it  any  more  and 
that  they  were  sorry  for  it  and  would  resent  it  at  the  proper  time,  & 
that  the  French  Commander  should  not  reconcile  them ;  that  they  went 
away  in  anger  and  killed  and  Scalped  Two  French  men  on  an  island 
within  sight  of  the  Fort.  That  all  the  Indians  were  now  gone  from  Fort 
Duquesne.  .  .  .  That  the  French  at  the  said  Fort  were  five  hundred 
men  strong  and  that  the  Chesagechroanu  had  carried  off  the  prisoners 
they  took  in  the  late  action,  consisting  of  thirty  persons,  Men  and 
women :  That  the  said  Nation  had  Five  hundred  men  engaged  in  the 
late  Action  and  that  the  French  were  much  afraid  of  them.  I  do  not 
know  rightly  where  they  live,  it  is  somewhere  about  the  Lakes."  (Col. 
Rec,  VI,  614-615).  The  footnote  in  Sargent's  "History  of  Braddock's 
Expedition,"'  page  257,  says  of  these  Chesagechroanu,  of  whom  Conrad 
Weiser  knew  so  little :  "These  may  have  been  the  Chaounaons  or 
Shawanoes."  The  Chesagechroanu,  or  Tisagechroanu,  were  the  Mis- 
sisauga,  an  Algonquin  tribe,  living  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie. 
Some  of  them  lived  in  villages  near  Detroit.  They  had  always  been 
closely  associated  with  the  French  in  their  trade.  The  great  majority  of 
the  Indians  present  at  Fort  Duquesne  at  the  time  of  Braddock's  expedi- 
tion, and  who  were  led  out  to  meet  the  army  of  Beaujeu,  belonged  to 
this  tribe.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  an  authority  as  Sargent  should  have 
confounded  them  with  the  Shawnee,  who  had  enough  to  answer  for 
without  being  credited  with  the  horrors  of  that  awful  day  in  July. 

In  the  French  "Account  of  the  Battle  of  the  Monongahela,  9th  of 
July,  1755,"  it  is  stated,  "That  officer  (Contrecoeur)  employed  the  next 
day  (July  8th)  in  making  his  arrangements;  and  on  the  ninth  detached 
M.  de  Beaujeu,  seconded  by  Messrs.  Dumas  and  de  Lignery,  all  three 
Captains,  together  with  four  Lieutenants,  6  Ensigns,  20  cadets,  100 
soldiers,  100  Canadians  and  600  Indians,  with  orders  to  lie  in  ambush 
at  a  favorable  spot,  which  he  had  reconnoitred  the  previous  evening. 
The  detachment,  before  it  could  reach  its  place  of  destination,  found 
itself  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  within  three  leagues  of  that  fort. 
Mr.  de  Beaujeu,  finding  his  ambush  had  failed,  decided  upon  an  attack. 
This  he  made  with  so  much  vigor  as  to  astonish  the  enemy,  who  were 
waiting  for  us  in  the  best  possible  order ;  but,  their  artillery,  loaded  with 
grape  (a  cartouche)  having  opened  fire,  our  men  gave  way  in  turn.  The 
Indians,  also  frightened  by  the  report  of  the  cannon  rather  than  by  any 
damage  it  could  inflict,  began  to  yield,  when  M.  de  Beaujeu  was  killed. 
M.  Dumas  began  to  encourage  his  detachment."  (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd 
Series,  VI,  256). 

According  to  another  account  of  the  march  of  the  French  and  Indians 
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from  Fort  Duquesne,  Beaujeu  was  the  author  of  the  plan  of  attack. 
Contrecoeur,  the  commander  of  the  fort,  was  on  the  point  of  withdraw- 
ing his  troops,  when  Beaujeu  proposed  to  lead  the  Canadians  and 
Indians  against  Braddock's  army.  Contrecoeur  gave  a  reluctant  con- 
sent to  this  wild  experiment,  as  it  seemed  to  him.  The  Indians  were 
not  anxious  to  go,  when  Beaujeu  rushed  forth  crying:  "I  am  determined 
to  go  out  against  the  enemy.  I  am  certain  of  victory,"  and  when  they 
still  hesitated :  "What,  will  you  allow  your  father  to  go  alone."  This 
language  aroused  the  Indians,  who  then  decided  to  follow  him.  Accord- 
ing to  the  "Journal  of  the  Operations  of  the  Army  from  22nd  of  July  to 
30th  of  September,  1755,"  the  detachment  which  went  with  Beaujeu  con- 
sisted of  "72  Regulars,  146  Canadians  and  637  Indians."  (Archives,  2nd 
Series,  VI,  317). 

There  is  a  disagreement  in  the  statements  made  by  the  various  doc- 
uments as  to  the  actual  commander  of  Fort  Duquesne  on  July  9,  1755. 
The  document  last  mentioned  states  that  "M.  de  Beaujeu,  who  was  in 
command  of  that  fort  (Duquesne)  notified  of  their  march,  and  much 
embarrassed  to  prevent  the  siege  with  his  handful  of  men,  determined 
to  go  and  meet  the  enemy."     (Op  cit.,  316). 

In  the  "Register  of  Fort  Duquesne,"  which  was  kept  by  Rev. 
Charles  Baron,  the  chaplain  during  the  time  of  the  French  occupation, 
and  which  was  published  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing,  in  1885,  there  occurs 
this  entry  concerning  the  death  and  burial  of  Beaujeu: 

In  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five,  on  the  ninth  of  July,  was 
killed  in  the  battle  fought  with  the  English,  and  the  same  day  as  above,  Mr.  Lienard 
Daniel,  Esquire,  Sieur  de  Beaujeu,  Captain  of  Infantry,  Commander  of  Fort  Duquesne, 
and  of  the  army,  who  was  aged  about  forty-five  years,  having  been  at  confession  and 
performed  his  devotions  the  same  day.  His  remains  were  interred  on  the  twelvth  of  the 
same  month,  in  the  cemetery  of  Fort  Duquesne  under  the  title  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  at  the  Beautiful  River,  and  that  with  the  customary  ceremonies  by  us, 
recollect  priest,  the  undersigned  Chaplain  of  the  King  at  the  above  mentioned  fort.  In 
testimony  whereof  we  have  signed.  Fr.  Denys  Baron,  P.  R., 

Chaplain. 

In  "An  Account  of  the  Battle  of  the  Monongahela,  9th  July,  1755," 
and  which  has  been  previously  quoted,  is  the  statement,  "M.  de  Contre- 
coeur, Captain  of  Infantry,  Commandant  of  Fort  Duquesne,  on  the  Ohio, 
having  been  informed  that  the  English  were  taking  up  arms,"  &c  .  .  . 
and  on  the  ninth  detached  M.  de  Beaujeu,  seconded  by  Messrs.  Dumas 
and  de  Lignery,  all  three  Captains."  (Arch.  2nd  Series,  VI,  256). 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  the  chaplain  at  Fort  Duquesne,  in  his 
official  register  of  the  burial  of  Beaujeu  at  which  he  officiated, 
should  be  in  error  in  his  statement  that  Beaujeu,  and  not  Contre- 
coeur, was  the  "Commander  of  Fort   Duquesne    and    of    the    army," 
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and  at  the  same  time  have  so  many  official  reports  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Monongahela  state  that  Contracoeur  was  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
fort. 

The  only  way  in  which  this  contradiction  can  be  explained  is  that 
Beaujeu.  who  had  been  sent  with  a  detachment  of  Indians  a  short  time 
before  the  battle,  to  relieve  Contrecoeur,  had  not  yet  assumed  official 
command,  as  the  former  commander  had  been  ordered  to  remain  in 
command  until  after  the  battle  with  the  English.  As  Beaujeu  was 
killed  in  the  battle,  Captain  Dumas,  next  to  him  in  command,  became 
the  commander  of  the  fort  soon  after  the  time  of  the  battle,  and  re- 
mained in  command  until  some  time  late  in  1756,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Captain  de  Lignery,  who  remained  in  command  of  the  fort 
until  its  final  desertion  in  1758. 

As  to  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  taking  part  in  the  battle  with 
General  Braddock's  army,  there  seems  to  be  much  difference  of  opinion, 
not  only  as  to  the  numbers  engaged,  but  also  as  to  their  tribal  connec- 
tion. The  French  reports  all  give  about  six  hundred.  Parkman  gives 
the  number  as  eight  hundred,  divided  among  the  "Caughnawages  from 
Saut  St.  Louis,  Abenakis  from  St.  Francis,  and  Hurons  from  Lorette, 
whose  chief  bore  the  name  of  Athanase,  in  honor  of  the  Father  of  the 
Church.  The  rest  were  unmitigated  heathens — Pottawattamies  and 
Ojibwas  from  the  northern  lakes  under  Charles  Langlade,  the  same  bold 
partisan  who  had  led  them  three  years  before  to  attack  the  Miamis  at 
Pickawillany ;  Shawanoes  and  Mingoes  from  the  Ohio ;  and  Ottawas 
from  Detroit,  commanded,  it  is  said,  by  that  most  redoubtable  of  savages, 
Pontiac." 

Conrad  Weiser  said,  on  the  authority  of  Tohashwughtonionty  (The 
Belt),  a  Six  Nations  warrior,  that  there  were  five  hundred  "Chesage- 
chroanus"  (Missisagua)  warriors  in  the  battle.  This  would  leave  but 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  warriors,  taking  the  largest  number  men- 
tioned in  the  French  reports,  to  be  divided  among  all  of  the  other  Indian 
tribes.  If  there  were  any  Delaware  and  Shawnee  in  the  battle,  which 
seems  improbable,  they  were  very  few  in  numbers.  The  great  majority 
of  the  Indians  led  by  Beaujeu  and  Langlade  were  from  the  lake  region. 
The  Delaware  and  Shawnee  did  not  go  over  to  the  French  interest  until 
after  Braddock's  defeat.  They  simply  waited  to  see  which  side  would 
win  in  the  conflict.  The  statement  made  by  the  Belt  to  Conrad  Weiser, 
in  September,  1755,  that  these  Indians  had  all  gone  home  after  having 
quarrelled  with  the  French  about  the  division  of  the  spoils  seems  to  be 
correct. 

The  "Memoirs  of  Charles  de  Langlade,"  written  by  Joseph  Tasse, 
of  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  translated  by  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Dean,  give  to 
Langlade,  rather  than  to  Beaujeu,  the  credit  for  the  attack  upon  Brad- 
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dock's  army  and  for  the  leadership  of  the  Indians  after  the  death  of 
Beaujeu.  According  to  this  story,  which  is  given  in  full  in  the  "History 
of  Cumberland"  (Maryland,  by  W.  H.  Loudermilk,  pages  170-176), 
Langlade  urged  Beaujeu  to  make  the  attack.  Charles  Langlade  was  a 
half-breed.  His  father  was  French,  his  mother  an  Ottawa  woman. 
He  was  born  in  1729,  and  was,  therefore,  at  the  time  of  the  Braddock 
expedition,  twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  led  a  party  of  Indians  against 
the  fort  of  La  Demoiselle,  when  five  English  traders  were  captured,  in 
1752.  Duquesne,  in  writing  a  report  of  this  fight,  says  of  him :  "As  the 
Sieur  Langlade  is  not  in  the  service  (the  Mackinac  Register  records  him 
as  being  a  cadet  in  1750,  when  twenty-one  years  of  age),  and  has  mar- 
ried a  squaw,  I  will  limit  my  demands  on  you.  My  Lord,  to  an  annual 
pension  of  200  francs,  with  which  he  will  be  exceedingly  flattered. 
They  credit  him  with  much  bravery,  much  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
savages,  and  much  zeal  when  ordered  to  act."  (Hanna,  "Wilderness 
Trail,"  II,  290).  One  of  Burgoyne's  officers,  in  a  letter  written  in  1777, 
concerning  the  expected  arrival  of  some  Ottawa  Indians,  says :  "They 
are  led  by  M.  de  Saint  Luc  and  M.  de  Langlade,  both  great  partisans  of 
the  French  cause  in  the  last  war ;  the  latter  is  the  person  who,  at  the 
head  of  the  tribe  which  he  now  commands,  planned  and  executed  the 
defeat  of  General  Braddock."  (Loudermilk,  177).  This  would  make 
Langlade,  and  not  Pontiac.  the  leader  of  the  Ottawa  Indians  at  Brad- 
dock's  defeat.  In  the  "MS  Journal  of  an  English  Gentleman  on  a  Tour 
through  Canada,  in  1765,"  which  is  quoted  by  Parkman,  "Conspiracy  of 
Pontiac,"  tenth  edition,  I,  T09,  is  the  statement:  "Went  to  Lorette,  an 
Indian  village  about  eight  miles  from  Quebec.  Saw  the  Indians  at 
mass,  and  heard  them  sing  psalms  tolerably  well — a  dance.  Got  well 
acquainted  with  Athanase,  who  was  commander  of  the  Indians  who 
defeated  General  Braddock  in  1755 — a  very  sensible  fellow."  The  in- 
habitants of  this  village  were  Hurons,  who  had  fled  from  their  country 
in  1650,  on  account  of  the  Iroquois.  It  is  probable  that  these  seemingly 
conflicting  statements  can  be  explained  by  giving  the  leadership  of  the 
Huron  to  Athanase,  of  the  Ottawa  to  Langlade,  and  of  the  Chippewa 
(or  Missisauga)  to  Pontiac — if  he  was  present.  Each  of  these  leaders 
would  easily  imagine,  in  such  a  battle  that  his  band  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  victory. 

Having  noticed  these  facts  concerning  Fort  Duquesne  and  its  de- 
fenders, let  us  now  turn  to  the  army  of  General  Braddock,  encamped 
not  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Monongahela,  within  the  present  McKees- 
port. 

George  Washington,  who  had  been  left  at  the  "Little  Crossing,"  on 
account  of  illness,  on  June  19,  rejoined  General  Braddock  at  this  camp 
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at  McKeesport  on  the  evening  of  July  8,  having  come  "in  a  covered 
w^agon"  from  the  camp  of  Colonel  Dunbar  with  a  detachment  sent  to 
guard  a  pack-horse  train  carrying  provisions  for  Braddock's  army. 
Washington  had  not,  therefore,  been  with  Braddock's  army  during  the 
entire  journey  across  the  ridges  of  mountains  from  the  time  it  had  left 
the  camp  on  the  west  side  of  the  "Little  Crossing,"  or  Castleman's  River. 

From  the  time  that  Braddock's  army  left  the  Little  Crossing  until 
it  reached  the  Monongahela  it  had  been  marching  through  a  forest  en- 
shrouded wilderness,  haunted  with  the  shadowy  forms  of  painted  sav- 
ages. It  has  been  charged  that  Braddock  did  not  use  proper  precausion 
in  marching  through  this  unknown,  Indian  infested,  region.  The 
journal  of  Captain  Robert  Orme,  which  is  the  only  official  record  of 
the  march  in  existence,  does  not  give  any  evidence  to  substantiate  such 
a  charge.  As  the  army  entered  the  dark  thickets  and  the  ravines  of 
the  mountains  the  sentries  were  doubled,  the  advance  scouts  were  sent 
out  farther  in  front,  and  the  scouts  along  the  flanks  were  more  sep- 
arated from  the  main  column.  Stringent  rules  of  every  sort  were 
adopted.  A  careful  study  of  the  "Orders,"  which  were  issued  at  every 
camp  the  army  made,  reveal  the  careful  provision  which  was  made  for 
every  possible  situation  which  might  arise.  On  the  4th  of  July,  when 
encamped  at  Thicketty-run,  two  Indian  scouts  and  also  Christopher 
Gist,  who  had  been  Washington's  guide  in  1753  and  1754,  was  sent  out 
to  scout  towards  Fort  Duquesne.  These  all  approached  to  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  fort  and  all  reported,  "That  no  pass  was  possest  by  them 
between  us  and  the  fort,  and  that  they  believed  that  very  few  men  were 
out  upon  observation."  (Orme's  Journal,  349).  This  report  was  made 
to  Braddock  by  Gist  himself  on  July  6. 

From  every  report  which  Braddock  could  possibly  get,  the  French 
were  making  no  preparation  whatever  to  make  an  attack  upon  him,  or 
even  to  hold  the  fort  against  his  march  upon  it.  And  such  was  the 
real  situation,  as  is  also  shown  by  the  French  official  reports.  The 
Indian  runners  had  brought  daily  reports  to  Contrecoeur  of  the  advance 
of  Braddock's  army,  the  numbers  of  which  were  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  he  had  sent  frantic  appeals  to  Venango  and  Presqu'  Isle  for  re- 
enforcements.  The  Indians  from  the  lake  region  had  grown  tired  of 
waiting,  and  had  threatened  again  and  again  to  return  to  their  homes, 
and  this  because  they  were  afraid  that  the  English  would  conquer  the 
French  as  they  had  already  conquered  the  mountains  and  forests. 
Contrecoeur  himself  felt  that  Fort  Duquesne  was  doomed.  And  then — 
came  the  accident  which  changed  the  history  of  the  American  Continent. 
There  is  no  merely  human  way  of  accounting  for  it. 

Had  Captain  Beaujeu's  plan  for  an  ambush  been  carried  out,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  Braddock's  skirmishers,  who  were  sent  far  in  ad- 
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vance  of  Gage's  detachment,  would  have  discovered  it.  The  reason  that 
Braddock's  scouts,  in  advance  on  the  flanks,  did  not  discover  the  French 
and  Indians  before  the  attack  was  made,  was  simply  because  they  were 
not  there.  Nearly  every  history  takes  for  granted  that  there  was  an 
ambush.  Beaujeu  had  planned  an  ambush  and  had  picked  out  the  place 
for  it  the  evening  before.  But  Braddock's  army  had  crossed  the  Monoii- 
gahela  and  had  started  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  before  the  French  and 
Indians  had  reached  the  place  of  ambush.  The  French  account  of  the 
battle  is  very  clear  on  this  point.  It  says,  after  giving  the  plans  for 
Beaujeu's  detachment,  "with  orders  to  lie  in  ambush  at  a  favorable  spot, 
which  he  had  reconnoitered  the  previous  evening.  The  detachment, 
before  it  could  reach  its  place  of  destination,  found  itself  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy  within  three  leagues  of  that  fort.  Mr.  de  Beaujeu,  find- 
ing his  ambush  had  failed,  decided  on  an  attack.  This  he  made  with  so 
much  vigor  as  to  astonish  the  enemy,  who  were  waiting  for  us  in  the 
best  possible  order."     (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.,  VI,  256). 

According  to  the  "Memoirs"  of  Charles  Langlade,  he  had  urged 
Beaujeu  to  make  the  attack  upon  the  English  while  they  were  at  dinner, 
and  "not  suspecting  danger,  have  laid  aside  their  arms,  or  when  they  are 
fording  the  river,  for  they  are  too  far  superior  to  us  in  numbers  for  us 
to  resist  them  in  open  country."  He  also  says,  "that  many  of  the  leaders 
still  had  their  napkins  on  their  breasts  when  found  among  the  dead." 
General  Braddock  rightly  regarded  the  double  fording  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  as  the  real  danger  point  where  an  attack  upon  his  army  would 
be  made.  In  order  to  guard  against  this  danger  he  sent  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Gage  in  advance,  with  about  four  hundred  men,  to  secure  the 
passages  over  the  river  and  to  hold  the  further  shore  of  the  second  ford 
until  the  main  army  should  reach  it.  Gage  left  the  camp  at  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  and  was  followed  at  four  o'clock  by 
Sir  John  St.  Clair  and  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  to 
make  roads  for  the  artillery  and  baggage.  At  eight  o'clock  General 
Braddock  and  the  main  body  of  the  army  had  made  the  first  fording. 
Here  a  halt  was  made,  and  the  troops  formed  in  their  proper  line  of 
march.  When  the  army  had  moved  about  a  mile  along  the  southern 
shore,  Braddock  received  word  from  Colonel  Gage  that  he  had  carried 
out  his  orders  and  had  posted  himself  to  protect  the  banks  on  the  last 
ford.  The  entire  army  then  made  the  last  ford  and  formed  in  line  along 
the  shore  of  the  Monongahela,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Turtle  Creek, 
and  below  Eraser's  trading  house,  for  the  victorious  march  to  Fort 
Duquesne.  It  was  then  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  advance 
detachments  of  Colonel  Gage  and  Sir  John  St.  Clair  were  ordered  not 
to  march  forward  until  three  o'clock. 

The  "Plan  of  the  Field  of  Battle  and  Distribution  of  Troops  as  they 
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were  on  the  march  at  the  time  of  the  Attack  on  the  9th  of  July,  1755," 
as  given  in  Orme's  journal,  gives  the  best  idea  of  this  action  of  any  doc- 
ument or  report  in  existence.  Leading  the  advance  were  the  guides  and 
six  light  horse,  followed  by  the  van  of  the  advance  party.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  advance  party  under  Colonel  Gage,  and  then  came  the 
workmen  under  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  etc. 

The  day  was  a  bright,  clear  one.  The  hills  along  the  Monongahela 
were  dressed  in  their  full  summer  beauty ;  the  officers  of  the  army  were 
in  full  dress  and  the  men  were  clad  in  their  best  uniforms,  and  their 
arms  glistened  in  the  sunlight.  With  fife  and  drum  playing  the  "Grena- 
dier March,"  the  column  moved  up  the  bank  and  into  the  woods  through 
which  ran  the  road  which  had  been  newly  cut.  Washington  said  in 
after  years  that  it  was  the  most  beautiful  sight  he  had  ever  beheld. 

On  either  flank  of  the  marching  column  were  the  numerous  guards 
of  Grenadiers  and  Light  Horse,  which  had  been  thrown  out  to  protect 
the  army.  The  advance  party  under  Colonel  Gage  had  advanced  be- 
yond the  first  hill  and  were  just  going  up  the  second  one  when  Mr.  Gor- 
don, one  of  the  engineers  marking  the  course  of  the  road,  saw  the  enemy 
in  front  of  him  with  their  leader,  in  gay  hunting  shirt  and  silver  gorget 
on  his  breast,  leading  them  on.  When  Beaujeu,  their  leader,  saw  the 
English  he  halted  in  his  mad  course,  just  as  surprised  to  see  the  English 
as  they  were  to  see  him.  The  Indians,  as  he  waved  his  cap,  vanished 
into  the  trees  along  the  road  and  into  the  deep  ravines  which  bordered 
it — and  then  commenced  the  most  unique  battle,  if  such  a  slaughter  can 
be  so  called,  in  the  history  of  the  Continent.  There  is  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  it  in  the  annals  of  American  history  save,  perhaps,  the  awful 
slaughter  of  the  troops  of  General  George  A.  Custer,  at  the  Little  Big 
Horn  River,  in  June,  1876,  in  which  the  Indian  was  again  the  victor. 

The  main  facts  of  the  Battle  of  Monongahela  have  been  so  often 
told  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  recount  them  in  this  sketch.  Those  who 
wish  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  various  movements  of  this  battle 
will  find  the  account  as  given  in  Sargent's  "History  of  an  Expedition 
Against  Fort  Duquesne,  in  1755,"  as  full  and  as  accurate  as  any  history 
yet  published. 

Braddock's  force,  which  entered  into  the  defiles  to  the  south  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Braddock  Station,  consisted  of  1,460  officers 
and  men.  Of  this  number  456  were  killed  and  421  wounded,  making 
a  total  loss  of  877.  Only  583  escaped  unhurt.  Of  the  89  commissioned 
officers,  63  were  killed  or  wounded,  including  every  officer  above  the 
rank  of  captain. 

In  the  French  reports  of  the  battle  various  statements  are  made  as 
to  the  English  and  French  losses.  One  report  states  that  "The  enemy 
left  more  than  1,000  men  on  the  field  of  battle."     (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd 
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Ser.,  VI,  257);  another,  "The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  computed  at  1,500 
men"  (op.  cit.,  317).  In  the  "Memoirs  des  Pouchot,"  Vol.  I,  37,  it  is 
stated :  "There  were  counted  dead  on  the  battle  field  six  hundred  men, 
on  the  retreat  about  four  hundred :  along  a  little  stream  three  hundred. 
Their  total  loss  was  reckoned  at  twelve  hundred  and  seventy ;  other  ac- 
counts place  it  at  one  thousand,  fifteen  hundred  and  even  seventeen 
hundred.-  The  wounded  were  abandoned,  and  almost  all  perished  in  the 
woods.  Of  one  hundred  and  sixty  officers,  only  six  escaped.  Several 
pieces  of  artillery  were  taken ;  also  a  hundred  covered  wagons,  the  mili- 
tary chest  and  the  effects  of  the  officers,  who  were  well  equipped.  The 
last  was  the  booty  of  the  savages  and  Canadians." 

Whatever  charges  may  be  made  against  General  Braddock,  no  one 
can  charge  him  with  cowardice  during  this  truly  awful  conflict.  He 
was  everywhere,  urging  his  men  to  fight.  He  had  five  horses  killed 
under  him,  and  at  about  five  o'clock,  when  delivering  an  order,  he  was 
struck  by  a  bullet  which  went  through  his  right  arm  and  into  his  lungs. 
He  fell  from  his  horse.  Captain  Orme,  who  himself  was  badly  wounded, 
pleaded  with  the  men  to  carry  him  from  the  battlefield,  offering  them 
his  purse  if  they  would  do  so,  but  the  one  desire  on  the  part  of  every  man 
was  to  get  away  from  that  field  of  horror  and  blood  as  soon  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him.  Captain  Stewart,  of  the  Virginia  Light  Horse  troop, 
with  another  Virginia  officer  and  Braddock's  servant,  carried  the  mor- 
tally wounded  general  from  the  field  in  his  military  scarf. 

The  "Seaman's  Journal"  says :  "The  General  had  4  horses  shot  under 
him  before  he  was  wounded,  which  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
Action,  for  when  the  General  was  put  in  a  Waggon  the  men  soon 
dropped  out  of  the  field  .  .  .  and  with  much  difficulty  got  the  General 
out  of  the  Field  for  he  had  desired  to  be  left),"  (page  387).  (The 
"Seamen's  Journal"  also  states,  in  referring  to  the  first  attack  of  the 
Indians:  "One  of  our  Engineers  (Gordon)  who  was  in  front  of  the  Car- 
penters marking  the  road,  saw  the  Enemy  first,  who  were  on  the  run, 
which  plainly  shows  that  they  were  just  come  from  the  Fort,  and  their 
intention  certainly  was  to  secure  the  pass  of  the  Monongahela,  but  as 
they  discovered  our  Army,  an  Officer  at  the  head  of  them  dressed  as  an 
Indian,  with  his  gorget  on,  waved  his  hat,  and  they  immediately  dis- 
persed to  the  right  and  left,  forming  a  half-moon)." 

When  General  Braddock  was  carried  from  the  field,  he  was  taken  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Monongahela  River,  where  about  an  hundred  men 
were  gathered.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burton  posted  sentries  about  the 
spot  and  intended  to  hold  it  until  he  could  be  reenforced,  but  after  wait- 
ing until  "most  of  the  men  run  off"  he  had  to  retreat  across  the  Monon- 
gahela to  the  old  camp  site  at  McKeesport.  Here  they  were  joined  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gage  and  about  eighty  men.     Just  before  making 
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this  crossing  at  the  ford,  Washington  was  sent  by  order  of  General 
Braddock  to  Colonel  Dunbar's  camp,  nearly  fifty  miles  in  the  rear  with 
orders  to  send  forward  some  wagons  for  the  wounded,  provision  and 
hospital  stores,  to  be  escorted  by  "two  youngest  Grenadier  companies,  to 
meet  him  at  Gist's  plantation,  or  nearer,  if  possible."  (Orme,  356). 
The  frequently  repeated  statement  that  "Washington,  with  great  cool- 
ness, at  the  head  of  the  provincials,  formed  and  covered  the  retreat,"  is 
without  the  shadow  of  truth  to  support  it.  He  left,  as  Orme's  journal 
states,  before  Braddock  recrossed  the  Monongahela,  for  Dunbars  camp 
to  bring  up  the  supplies,  and  did  not  meet  with  the  general  and  his  party 
again  until  he  reached  Gist's,  on  the  nth. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Burton,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gage,  Captain  Orme 
and  a  number  of  other  officers,  many  of  whom  were  wounded,  accom- 
panied by  the  eighty  men,  marched  all  that  night  and  the  next  day  over 
the  route  by  which  they  had  reached  the  Monongahela,  and  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  loth  they  reached  Gist's  plantation,  at 
present  Mount  Braddock. 

(The  author  of  this  sketch,  after  having  read  a  number  of  accounts  of 
the  retreat  of  Braddock's  army  from  the  Monongahela,  imagined  that 
Gist's  plantation  was  a  comparatively  short  distance  in  the  rear.  After 
having  walked  that  distance  over  the  course  of  the  Braddock  Road,  over 
hills  and  through  wooded  ravines  and  swamps  for  about  forty  miles,  he 
had  a  clearer  idea  as  to  the  real  difficulties  that  confronted  that  little 
party  of  wounded  officers,  who  were  escorting  the  dying  general  to  his 
death.) 

Washington  joined  Braddock  at  Gist's  on  the  nth,  bringing  with 
him  the  wagons  and  supplies  which  had  been  ordered.  Here  General 
Braddock,  suffering  intense  agony  of  body  and  mind,  as  he  no  doubt 
was,  thought  of  the  men  who  might  be  wandering  in  the  thick  woods — 
"The  General  sent  a  sergeant's  party  back  with  provisions  to  be  left  on 
the  road  on  the  other  side  of  the  Yoxhio  Geni  (Youghiogheny)  for  the 
refreshment  of  any  men  who  might  have  lost  their  way  in  the  woods." 
(Orme,  357). 

The  wounded  men  were  attended  to  at  Gist's,  and  on  the  nth  the 
party  retreated  to  Dunbar's  camp,  which  was  situated  on  the  flat  land 
to  the  east  of  Jumonville  (not  far  from  Jumonville's  grave).  Here 
everything  was  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Some  of  the  men  had 
deserted  upon  hearing  the  accounts  of  the  battle,  and  the  "rest  seemed 
to  have  forgot  all  discipline"  (Orme,  357).  Here,  as  the  wagons  were 
needed  to  carry  the  wounded,  and  as  it  was  not  possible  to  remove  the 
stores  and  supplies,  "the  Howitzer  shells,  some  twelve  pound  shot, 
powder  and  provisions  were  destroyed  or  buried." 

The  "Seaman's  Journal"  says :  "Our  remains  retreated  all  night  and 
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got  to  Colonel  Dunbar's  Camp  the  next  day,  which  was  near  50  miles 
from  the  field  of  action  (the  writer  of  this  Journal  evidently  was  not  with 
Captain  Orme  and  General  Braddock  in  the  retreat  from  the  Mononga- 
hela),  and  then  the  General  ordered  Col.  Dunbar  to  prepare  for  a  retreat, 
in  order  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  destroy  all  the  Ammunition  and 
provisions  they  could  not  possibly  carry,  and  the  reason  of  so  much  was 
the  absolute  necessity  there  was  for  a  number  of  waggons  to  carry  the 
wounded  officers  and  men ;  The  General's  pains  increased  in  such  a 
manner — for  he  was  shot  through  the  arm  into  the  body — together  with 
the  great  uneasiness  he  was  under,  that  on  the  12th,  at  8  at  night,  he 
departed  this  life,  much  lamented  by  the  whole  Army,  and  was  decently, 
though  privately,  buried  the  next  morning."  ("Seaman's  Journal,"  388). 
Orme's  Journal  (357),  says:  "July  13th.  We  marched  from  hence  to 
the  Camp  near  the  Great  Meadows,  where  the  General  died."  Orme 
also  states  in  a  letter  written  from  Fort  Cumberland  on  July  i8th,  to 
Governor  Morris :  "The  General  had  five  Horses  killed  under  him,  and 
at  last  received  a  Wound  through  his  right  Arm  into  his  Lungs,  of 
which  he  died  on  the  13th  Instant.  Poor  Shirley  (Braddock's  secretary) 
was  shot  through  the  Head ;  Captain  Morris  wounded ;  Mr.  Washington 
had  two  Horses  shot  under  him  and  his  Cloaths  shot  thro'  several 
Places,  behaving  the  whole  Time  with  the  greatest  Courage  and  Reso- 
lution. Sir  Peter  Halket  was  killed  upon  the  Spot,  Colonl.  Burton  and 
Sir  John  St.  Clair  wounded.  And  inclosed  I  have  sent  you  a  List  of 
killed  and  wounded,  according  to  as  Exact  an  Account  as  we  are  yet  able 
to  get."  Captain  Orme  states  in  the  first  part  of  this  letter,  "I  am  so 
extremely  ill  in  Bed  with  the  Wound  I  have  receiv'd  in  my  Thigh  that 
I  am  under  the  Necessity  of  employing  my  Friend  Capt.  Dobson  to 
write  for  me."  Capt.  Orme's  letter,  and  also  a  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,  Col.  Rec,  VL  487-491). 

Notes — The  author  recently  walked  from  Stewart's  Crossing,  at 
Connellsville,  to  Gist's  plantation,  at  Mount  Braddock,  and  then  over 
the  mountains  to  Dunbar's  camp,  near  Jumonville,  to  near  the  spot  at 
"Orchard  Camp,"  on  the  western  side  of  the  Great  Meadows,  where 
Braddock  died  and  was  buried.  Several  years  ago  he  made  the  entire 
trip  over  the  Braddock  Road  to  "Braddock's  Field,"  from  Cumberland, 
Maryland.  There  is  not  in  all  of  the  beautiful  mountains,  which  cross 
the  State  in  blue  ridges,  a  more  beautiful  place  than  that  where  Brad- 
dock died  and  was  buried.  Many  of  the  successful  military  and  naval 
officers  of  the  British  Empire  are  sleeping  beneath  the  arches  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  or  under  costly  monuments,  but  none  of  them  are  rest- 
ing in  a  more  beautiful  spot  than  is  this  defeated  and  much  maligned 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  who  gave  up  his 
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life  in  an  unsuccessful  expedition.  Military  success  has  much  to  do 
with  a  general's  place  in  history.  Military  failure,  followed  by  death 
dooms  a  military  leader  to  disgrace,  no  matter  what  the  odds  against 
him  may  have  been. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  real  beauty  of  the  whole  scene  which  was 
presented,  as  we  walked  along  the  narrow  trail  leading  to  Dunbar's 
camp.  The  sun  was  just  sinking  below  the  summit  of  the  Chestnut 
Ridge.  At  the  top  of  one  of  the  pine  trees  above  Braddock's  grave  was 
flying  the  flag  of  the  Nation  which  was  unthought  of  when  he  died,  and 
which,  probably,  never  would  have  been  born  had  he  been  victorious.  As 
the  daylight  began  to  fade  over  the  mountains  I  took  ofif  my  hat,  almost 
without  thinking  about  what  I  was  doing,  in  honor  of  the  flag  and  in 
honor  of  the  first  general  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  give  up  his  life 
west  of  the  mountain  ridges  in  the  "Winning  of  the  West."  No  matter 
what  may  have  been  his  mistakes,  and  these  have  all  been  magnified 
because  he  failed,  he  was  game  while  he  lived,  he  was  game  in  defeat 
and  suffering,  he  was  game  when  he  died.  He  was  a  real  man  and  a 
real  soldier.  Had  he  been  successful,  he  would  have  occupied  a  lofty 
place  in  English  history.  He  was  defeated  by  a  mere  accident,  or  by 
the  destiny  that  shapes  even  the  ends  of  history.  Nothing  that  he  could 
have  done  could  have  changed  the  pathway  over  which  Washington 
had  to  walk  to  lead  a  new  nation  upon  the  stage  of  history.  The  defeat 
of  General  Braddock  was  the  first  step  which  America  ever  took  in  the 
direction  of  independence.  The  awful  baptism  of  blood  on  the  shores 
of  the  Monongahela  was  necessary.  Never  again  after  that  day  was 
there  the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt  in  the  souls  of  the  frontiersmen  of 
Virginia  and  the  other  colonies  of  their  own  ability  to  fight  and  to  die. 
They  had  seen  the  British  Regulars  of  the  choicest  regiments  panic- 
stricken  and  wild  with  fear,  while  they  stood  unmoved  in  the  midst  of 
the  wild  tumult.  They  had  learned  that  they  were  "Captains  of  their 
souls,"  and  they  never  forgot  it.  Washington  said  in  a  letter,  written  at 
Fort  Cumberland,  July  i8:  "Our  poor  Virginians  behaved  like  men  and 
died  like  soldiers,  for  I  believe  out  of  three  companies  that  were  there 
that  day  scarce  30  were  left  alive." 

Dunbar's  Camp — Colonel  Dunbar  followed  in  the  rear  of  Braddock's 
army  with  his  division,  the  artillery  and  heavy  stores,  passing  the  Great 
Meadows  on  July  2  and  soon  after  reaching  the  place  where  he  encamped 
and  where  he  remained  until  he  began  his  retreat  to  Fort  Cumberland. 
This  camp  site  is  well  known  even  now,  as  "Dunbar's  Camp."  The 
lofty  mountain  peak  which  was  formerly  known  as  "Wolf  Hill"  (Veech), 
and  which  is  now  known  as  "Dunbar's  Knob,"  is  to  the  west  of  this 
camp  site  which  occupied  the  level  land  east  of  the  former  Soldier's 
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Orphan  Home  at  Jumonville.  The  entire  camp  is  now  over-grown  with 
heavy  trees  and  underbrush.  Many  relics  have  been  dug  up  at  this 
place,  such  as  cannon  balls,  shells,  bayonets,  swords,  etc.  Recently  the 
writer  saw  many  of  these  at  the  hotel  near  the  place.  The  wagoners  at 
Dunbar's  camp,  like  those  who  were  with  Braddock,  took  to  flight,  tak- 
ing the  best  horses  with  them.  These  wagoners,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
from  Pennsylvania,  escaped  to  a  man.  There  seems  to  be  something 
lacking  in  this  trade,  or  occupation,  as  cowardice  seems  to  be  its  most 
marked  characteristic,  as  shown  in  the  history  of  many  battles.  The 
"Depositions"  of  three  of  these  heroes  is  given  in  the  Colonial  Records, 
VI,  482-484. 

The  Site  of  the  Battlefield — It  seems  rather  strange  to  read  the 
account  of  the  appearance  of  Braddock's  Field  as  given  by  Sargent  in 
his  history,  which  was  published  in  1855,  and  contrast  that  with  what  it 
is  to-day.  He  says :  "A  more  tranquil,  rural  landscape  than  that  at  this 
day  presented  by  the  battle-ground  of  the  Monongahela  cannot  well  be 
imagined.  The  ploughman  no  longer  turns  up  in  his  labors  the  evidences 
of  war;  and  it  is  difficult,  at  first  blush,  to  recognize  the  features  of  the 
scene — and  where  once  the  hill-sides  ran  red  with  blood  down  to  the 
stream  below,  now 

Peaceful  smiles  the  harvest, 
And  stainless  flows  the  tide. 

To-day  the  greater  part  of  that  bloody  battlefield,  from  Eraser's  trad- 
ing house  to  where  the  worst  part  of  the  fight  took  place,  in  1755,  and 
which  was  a  "tranquil,  rural  landscape"  in  1855,  is  now  covered  by  the 
Edgar  Thompson  Steel  Works.  Across  the  ravines,  where  the  advance 
guard  of  Braddock's  army  first  met  Beaujeu  and  his  savage  warriors, 
runs  the  track  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  between  the  battlefield 
and  the  site  of  Fort  Duquesne  there  stretches  to-day,  not  forests  and 
winding  Indian  trials  but  the  homes  and  churches  and  business  blocks 
of  a  great  city.  As  one  passes  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  looks 
out  of  the  car  window  at  the  Braddock  Station,  towards  the  steel  works 
(which  are  to  the  left  as  one  goes  westward),  he  will  be  looking  over 
the  field  where  General  Braddock's  army  met  its  doom. 

Before  General  John  Forbes  left  Fort  Pitt,  after  the  capture  of  Fort 
Duquesne,  he  paid  his  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Peter  Hal- 
ket,  a  native  of  his  own  shire  in  Scotland.  The  then  Sir  Peter  Halket, 
a  son  of  Braddock's  leading  officer,  who  was  a  major  in  the  42d  regiment 
which  was  with  the  Forbes  expedition,  came  to  America  to  learn  the 
fate  of  his  father.  Accompanied  by  the  officers  of  the  Highland  Regi- 
ment and  a  company  of  Pennsylvania  rifles,  commanded  by  Captain 
West,  with  some  Indians  who  had  been  in  the  battle  as  guides.  Sir  Peter 
Halket  went  to  the  battlefield.    The  ground  was  covered  with  skeletons, 
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skulls  and  bones.  One  of  the  Indians  remembered  having  seen  an  officer 
fall  beneath  a  remarkable  tree  and  soon  after  another  officer  who  rushe/ 
to  his  side  was  shot  and  fell  across  the  body  of  the  first.  He  found  thi 
tree  and  searching  among  the  fallen  leaves  he  found  the  two  skeletons 
lying  as  they  had  fallen.  Sir  Peter  Halket  remembered  a  peculiar  arti- 
ficial tooth  which  his  father  had.  An  examination  of  the  skulls  at  last 
solved  all  doubts  in  his  mind.  He  said:  "It  is  my  father."  The  skele- 
tons were  buried  together,  wrapped  in  Highland  plaids,  a  volley  was 
fired  over  the  grave  and  the  little  company  departed. 

To-day,  Sir  Peter  Halket,  and  his  son,  William  Shirley,  Braddock's 
secretary,  a  son  of  General  Shirley ;  Captain  Poison  and  the  hundreds 
of  other  officers  and  men  of  this  ill-fated  expedition  who  died  on  the 
battlefield  are  sleeping  somewhere  in  the  ground  below  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  the  Monongahela  River,  at  Braddock,  in  unknown  and  un- 
marked graves.  The  writer  has  frequently  urged  that  a  monument, 
suitably  inscribed  and  containing  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  officers  who 
died  in  this  most  historic  conflict,  should  be  erected  on  the  ground  near 
the  Braddock  station  It  does  not  speak  well  for  the  sentiment  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  that  this  spot,  after  nearly  a  century  and  three- 
quarters  should  still  be  unknown  and  unmarked.  The  American  people 
are  surely  apt  to  forget.  Captain  Robert  Stewart,  who  helped  to  carry 
General  Braddock  from  the  field,  and  who  had  command  of  the  Virginia 
Light  Horse,  of  his  twenty-nine  men  left  twenty-five  upon  the  field  of 
action.  These  were  among  the  "Virginia  officers  and  troops"  who 
"behaved  like  men  and  died  like  soldiers." 

The  Plunder  of  the  Battlefield — The  battlefield  at  Monongahela  was 
the  richest  harvest  field  for  plunder  in  which  the  American  Indian  ever 
worked.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  traditions  of  this  rich  harvest 
were  handed  down  in  the  wigwams  of  Canada  for  generations.  There 
never  had  been  anything  like  it  before,  and  there  has  never  been  any- 
thing like  it  since  in  the  annals  of  Indian  history.  So  anxious  were  the 
Indians  to  reap  the  harvest  on  this  field  of  blood  that  they  failed  to 
follow  the  defeated  army  across  the  Monongahela.  Had  they  followed 
the  remnant  of  the  army  across  the  river  and  into  the  mountains  they 
could  have  blotted  it  out.  And  had  they  followed  it  across  the  hills 
to  Dunbar's  camp  thy  could  have  devastated  that  panic-stricken  division 
and  reaped  another  harvest  of  scalps  and  plunder.  But  they  failed  to 
do  this  because  they  had  such  a  rich  harvest  where  they  were,  that 
they  stayed  there  until  they  had  swept  it  clean.  This  fact  saved  the 
lives  of  the  hundreds  of  wounded  officers  and  men  who  crossed  the 
river  with  the  flying  remnant  of  the  army.  Nor  did  Captain  Contrecoeur 
or  Captain  Dumas  have  any  realization  of  the  condition  of  the  English 
forces.     They  seemed  afraid  to  follow  for  fear  of  the  reinforcements 
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which  might  be  sent  forward  from  Dunbar's  division,  not  realizing 
that  the  cowardly  commander  of  the  division  was  trembling  with  fear 
lest  the  French  should  attack  him. 

In  the  French  report  of  the  "Return  of  the  Artillery,  munitions  of 
War  and  other  effects  belonging  to  the  English,  found  on  the  field  of 
battle  after  the  action  which  took  place  on  the  9th.  of  July,  1755,"  there 
occurs  such  items  as :  "4  brass  pieces  with  the  arms  of  England,  of  the 
calibre  of  11  lbs.  4  ditto  of  5J^  lbs.  4  brass  mortars  or  howitzers,  of 
75^  inch  diameter, — 19,740  musket  cartridges — 4  or  500  horses  some  of 
them  killed — About  100  head  of  horned  cattle — About  600  dead,  of  whom 
a  great  number  are  officers,  and  wounded  in  proportion.  20  men  or 
women  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians.  A  lot  of  papers  which  have  not 
been  translated  for  want  of  time ;  among  others,  the  Plan  of  Fort 
Duquesne  with  its  exact  proportions  (this  was  the  Stobo  plan).  Note — 
The  Indians  have  plundered  a  great  deal  of  gold  and  silver  coin."  (Arch- 
ives, 2nd  Ser.,  VI,  262-263).    A  much  larger  list  is  given. 

All  of  General  Braddock's  personal  effects,  including  papers  and  an 
amount  of  coin,  variously  given  as  10,000  and  25,000  pounds,  which  was 
in  his  official  money  chest.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  this  amount  of 
money  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  as  stated  in  the  above  report. 
Washington,  Orme,  and  all  of  the  other  officers  lost  all  of  their  personal 
belongings.  The  Indians  took  the  uniforms  from  the  officers  and  soldiers 
who  were  left  on  the  field. 

In  the  "Life  and  Travels  of  Colonel  James  Smith,"  published  in 
"Border  Life,"  (Smith  was  captured  by  the  Indians  while  at  work  on 
the  Burd  Road,  near  Bedford,  and  was  a  prisoner  at  Fort  Duquesne 
during  the  time  of  the  battle),  he  says:  "The  morning  after  the  battle 
I  saw  Braddock's  artillery  brought  into  the  fort ;  the  same  day  I  also 
saw  several  Indians  in  British  officer's  dress,  with  sash,  half  moons,  and 
laced  hats,  &c.,  which  the  British  then  wore"  (page  17).  This  "Narra- 
tive" is  also  given  in  part  in  "The  Frontier  Forts  of  Pennsylvania" 
(1896  Edition),  II.  61-62. 

The  Fate  of  the  Prisoners  Captured  by  the  Indians — One  of  the 
blackest  spots  on  the  pages  of  the  history  of  France  during  the  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  the  Ohio  was  made  on  the  night  of  July  9,  when 
the  Indians  returned  to  Fort  Duquesne  with  their  scalps,  booty  and 
prisoners.  Colonel  Smith,  mentioned  above,  says:  "About  sundown  I 
beheld  a  small  party  coming  in  with  about  a  dozen  prisoners  (the  French 
report  says  that  20  were  captured),  stripped  naked,  with  their  hands  tied 
behind  their  backs,  and  their  faces  and  part  of  their  bodies  blackened ; 
these  prisoners  they  burned  to  death  on  the  bank  of  the  Allegheny  river 
opposite  the  fort.  I  stood  on  the  fort  wall  until  I  beheld  them  begin 
to  burn  one  of  these  men :  they  had  him  tied  to  a  stake,  and  kept  touch- 
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ing  him  with  firebrands,  red-hot  irons,  &c.,  and  he  screamed  in  the  most 
doleful  manner, — the  Indians  in  the  mean  time  yelling  like  infernal 
spirits.  As  this  scene  appeared  too  shocking  for  me  to  behold,  I  re- 
tired to  my  lodgings  both  sore  and  sorry." 

"And,  shame  to  tell,  there  on  the  opposite  shore  frowned  the  gloomy 
bastions  of  Fort  Duquesne,  from  whose  ramparts,  with  the  fair  flag  of 
France  (never  more  sullied  than  on  this  occasion),  heavily  drooping 
above  their  heads,  Contrecoeur  and  his  brave  garrison  beheld  unmoved 
to  remonstrance,  the  terrific  spectacle."  (Sargent,  260). 

Who  Killed  Braddock? — It  is  simply  as  a  matter  of  interest  that  the 
writer  mentions  the  tradition  concerning  the  killing  of  General  Braddock 
by  Thomas  Fausett,  who  subsequently  became  a  resident  of  Fayette 
County.  This  tradition  is,  briefly,  that  Thomas  Fausett  and  his  brother, 
Joseph,  both  enlisted  as  privates  at  Shippensburg,  by  Captain  William 
Poison,  and  were  placed  in  the  company  of  Captain  Cholmondeley,  in 
the  48th  regiment.  During  the  battle  Thomas  Fausett  saw  General 
Braddock  strike  down  his  brother  for  fighting  behind  a  tree,  Indian 
style.  According  to  Fausett's  story,  he  decided  to  put  an  end  to  the 
awful  slaughter  of  the  English  and  to  have  revenge  for  the  attack  upon 
his  brother,  by  killing  Braddock.  He  therefore  shot  Braddock.  Such, 
in  brief,  is  the  story.  It  has  been  given  much  publicity  by  being  inclu- 
ded in  the  writings  of  Sparks,  Sargent,  Day  and  other  historical  writers. 
A  full  and  complete  discussion  of  the  tradition  is  given  in  Sargent's 
"History  of  an  Expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne,"  244-253,  and  also  in 
"Washington's  and  Braddock's  Expeditions,"  by  James  Hadden,  114. 

The  author,  several  years  ago,  visited  all  of  the  various  places  con- 
nected with  this  tradition,  which  still  persists  as  truth  in  the  minds 
of  many  people.  I  have  hunted  in  vain  for  any  record  of  the  enlistment 
of  Thomas  or  Joseph  Fausett,  at  Shippensburg,  in  1755.  No  such  record 
can  be  found  nor  is  there  any  record  of  any  enlistments  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  this  expedition.  The  whole  story  is  full  of  contradictions 
and  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  nothing  but  the  idle  dreams  of  a  frontiers- 
man who  was  anxious  to  get  some  sort  of  a  reputation.  I  have  met 
many  such  characters  having  histories  which  were  most  wonderful — too 
wonderful,  in  fact.  The  one  sure  thing  which  Fausett  could  found  his 
tale  upon  was  that  no  one  could  prove  that  he  did  not  shoot  Braddock. 
The  author  could  verify  this  tradition,  if  he  so  desired,  because  several 
years  ago  he  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Rebecca  Fausett,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Thomas  Fausett,  and  also  because  he  has  seen  the  record 
of  the  Township  of  Wharton,  in  the  accounts  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor, 
the  following:  "March  20,  1812,  Be  it  remembered  that  James  Wear  has 
undertaken  to  keep  Thomas  Fausett  for  the  space  of  one  year  for  the 
sum  of  thirty-seven  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  exclusive  of  finding 
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him  any  clothing."  Similar  entries  occur  for  each  year  up  to  1820,  when 
he  possibly  died.  These  facts  should  prove  that  Thomas  Fausett  killed 
General  Braddock,  because  they  are  facts  and  many  of  the  statements 
made  by  other  writers  are  not  facts  at  all  but  idle  dreams. 

Braddock's  Grave — General  Braddock  died  at  "Orchard  Camp,"  a 
short  distance  west  of  where  his  monument  now  stands  on  the  Nati- 
onal Pike,  and  was  buried  on  the  Braddock  Road  to  the  east  of  this 
camp.  When  the  entire  army  marched  back  to  Fort  Cumberland  it 
marched  over  this  grave  so  that  the  Indians  could  not  find  it.  The 
precise  spot  where  Braddock  was  buried  cannot  be  positively  known. 
Col.  James  Burd  visited  the  place  in  1759  when  on  his  way  to  Redstone. 
He  said  that  it  was  "about  two  miles  from  Fort  Necessity,  and  about 
twenty  yards  from  a  little  hollow,  in  which  there  was  a  small  stream 
of  water,  and  over  it  a  bridge."  In  1812,  when  a.  small  party  of  work- 
men, under  the  direction  of  Abraham  Stewart  (father  of  the  Hon. 
(Tarrif)  Andrew  Stewart)  were  repairing  the  road  near  the  bank  of 
the  little  stream  known  as  Braddock  Run,  they  dug  up  a  skeleton  and 
some  military  trappings  of  an  officer.  These  were  supposed  to  be  the 
bones  and  trappings  of  Braddock.  Some  of  the  larger  bones  were  taken 
away  by  relic  hunters  but  all  were  later  collected  by  Mr.  Stewart  and 
reinterred  in  1820  at  the  spot  which  has  since  been  known  as  Braddock's 
Grave."  As  the  skeleton  was  found  near  the  spot  mentioned  by  Colonel 
Burd  in  1759,  and  as  it  was  on  the  road  leading  from  Orchard  Camp 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  grave  in  which  General  Brad- 
dock was  buried.  It  is  now  suitably  marked.  Several  years  ago  the 
writer  went  to  the  place  with  Andrew  S.  Swearengen,  a  grand-son  of  the 
Hon.  Andrew  Stewart,  who  was  then  living  in  the  Laurel  Hills  above 
Mount  Braddock.  He  had  been  at  the  spot  with  his  grandfather  when 
a  boy  but  had  never  been  back  since  that  time.  He  told  the  story 
which  his  grandfather  had  told  him,  and  then  was  asked  to  go  to  the 
spot.  He  had  been  taken  to  it  from  the  west  and,  after  looking  around 
for  quite  a  while,  he  said :  "This  place  is  much  changed  since  I  was  here 
as  a  boy,  but,  as  I  remember  it,  the  grave  in  which  the  bones  were 
found,  must  have  been  about  here,"  and  he  went  to  almost  the  exact 
spot  where  the  bones  had  been  dug  up.  Josiah  King,  of  the  "Pittsburgh 
Gazette,"  often  visited  Chalk  Hill,  near  by,  had  a  fence  put  about  the 
grave,  and  in  1872  he  planted  a  willow  tree  (the  parent  stem  of  whicn 
was  from  Napoleon's  grave  at  St.  Helena).  This  tree  died.  He  then 
had  planted  a  number  of  pine  trees  about  the  spot,  some  of  which  are 
still  living. 

After  the  ending  of  the  period  of  Indian  hostility  and  the  migration 
of  thousands  of  settlers  over  the  old  Braddock  Road,  "Braddock's 
Grave"  became  a  favorite  stopping  place  for  the  travellers  to  the  west 
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and  south  and,  after  the  opening  of  the  National  Turnpike  many  of 
the  stage  coaches  stopped  at  this  spot  to  afford  the  passengers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  where  Braddock  was  buried.  A  memorial  park  and  a  monu- 
ment now  mark  the  site. 

The  Summary  of  the  Losses  of  Men  at  the  Battle. 

Ranl<-                                            Killed.            Wounded.  Safe. 

General    i 

Secretary i 

Colonels  and  Lieut. -Col i  2 

Major I 

Captains    7  7                        7 

Lieutenants  11  15                       12 

Ensigns    3  5                          6 

Midshipmen   i  . .                         1 

Chaplain    i 

Quarter-Master    i 

Surgeon's  Mates  i  5 

Sergeants    17  20                      21 

Corporals  and  Bombardiers 18  22                      21 

Gunners  6  8                        4 

Boatswain's  Mates  i  . .                         i 

Drummers    2  6                      24 

Matrosses  and  Privates  386  328                     486 

Total 456  421  583 

(From  Sargent,  page  238.) 

The  number  of  women,  servants  and  camp  followers  killed  or  cap- 
tured cannot  be  given  as  none  of  these  were  listed  in  the  official  rosters 
of  the  regiments.     The  wagoners  all  escaped. 

In  no  battle  in  history  has  there  been  such  a  loss  of  commissioned 
officers  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  engaged — of  the  eighty-nine 
commissioned  officers  sixty-three  were  killed  or  wounded. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  DEFEAT  OF  BRADDOCK'S  ARMY  AND 
OF  THE  IGNOMINIOUS  RETREAT  OF  DUNBAR. 

The  news  of  the  fearful  slaughter  and  defeat  of  the  army  of  General 
Braddock  on  the  shores  of  the  Monongahela  spread  clouds  of  gloom 
over  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  This  proud 
army  was  supposed  to  be  invincible.  The  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne 
was  looked  at  as  an  assured  fact.  Arrangements  had  been  made  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  celebration  of  the  victory.  People  at  first  derided 
the  reports  of  the  disaster  as  idle  tales,  but  when  it  became  an  assured 
fact  that  this  army  had  been  scattered  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  before 
the  blasts  of  a  tempest,  every  log  cabin  on  the  frontiers  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  Carolinas  was  filled  with  terror.  Every  frontiersman  fully 
realized  what  it  meant.  And  when  the  news  of  the  cowardly  retreat 
of  Dunbar  with  an  army  of  nearly  1500  effective  men  from  the  Laurel 
Hills  to  Fort  Cumberland  and  then  to  Philadelphia  followed  the  first 
dire  calamity  gloom  gave  place  to  terror,  followed  by  utter  dispair. 
Nor  was  this  condition  confined  to  the  frontiers,  where  the  people  knew 
what  a  tempest  was  brooding  beyond  the  summits  of  the  blue  mountains. 
The  governors  of  the  colonies  all  realized  what  was  coming.  The  dark 
clouds  spread  across  the  Atlantic  and  overshadowed  the  Court  of  St. 
James. 

We  can  little  realize  the  blackness  of  the  clouds  which  were  gather- 
ing, nor  can  we,  at  this  distant  day,  feel  the  fury  of  the  tempest  when 
it  broke.  It  is  only  by  reading  the  letters,  petitions  and  other  docu- 
ments of  the  period,  written  almost  in  blood,  that  we  can  even  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  horror  and  tide  of  blood  which  swept  over  the  mountains 
and  valleys  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  lapped  upon  the 
southern  mountains  in  the  Carolinas. 

Smith  well  says  in  "Old  Redstone"  "Perhaps  the  gloomiest  period 
to  the  American  colonies,  to  England  and  to  Protestant  Europe,  that 
was  ever  experienced,  either  before  or  after,  was  that  embraced  in  the 
two  years  immediately  following  Braddock's  defeat."  Lord  Chester- 
field, in  England,  exclaimed:  "I  never  saw  so  dreadful  a  prospect." 
Horace  Walpole  in  a  letter  said :  "It  is  time  for  England  to  slip  her 
cables  and  to  float  away  into  some  unknown  ocean."  President  Davies, 
in  America  said :  "I  cannot  help  saying  that  our  doom  is  dismally 
uncertain.  I  know  not  what  a  provoked  God  intends  to  do  with  us  and 
our  nation.  I  have  my  hopes,  indeed ;  but  they  are  balanced  and  some- 
times overbalanced  with  fearful  and  gloomy  apprehensions." 
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Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  President  of  Princeton  College,  said  in  an  address 
in  1756:  "It  gives  me  no  pleasure  to  be  a  messenger  of  evil  tidings, 
nor  would  I  make  positive  assertions  about  future  events ;  yet  I  must 
say  that  our  public  affairs  wear  a  dark  aspect.  .  .  .  All  our  schemes 
hitherto  prove  unsuccessful :  our  enemies,  small  and  contemptible  as 
their  numbers  appeared  to  us,  everywhere  get  the  advantage.  .  .  . 
Braddock's  mournful  defeat  last  year,  has  been  attended  with  a  train  of 
destructive  consequences.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  we  have 
suffered  from  the  barbarous  natives,  under  the  influence  and  by  the 
assistance  of  the  French."   (Old  Redstone,  2"]^. 

The  French  and  Indians,  who  had  slaughtered  Braddock's  army, 
marched  back  to  Fort  Duquesne,  little  realizing  the  consternation  and 
terror  which  their  action  had  spread  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 
While  the  cowardly  Dunbar  was  rushing  his  troops  back  across  the 
mountains  to  Fort  Cumberland,  in  a  frenzy  of  fear,  the  French  com- 
mander on  the  Ohio  was  filled  with  fear  that  Dunbar's  division  would 
reenforce  the  remnant  of  Braddock's  army  and  return  to  seek  revenge 
upon  him.  His  Indian  allies,  who  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  victory 
over  the  English  army,  had  gone  back  to  their  villages  along  the  lakes 
and  in  Canada  and  with  his  small  force  of  regulars  and  Canadians,  he 
was  in  no  position  to  defend  the  fort  against  such  an  army  as  he  knew 
Dunbar  had  with  him.  It  surely  was  a  peculiar  situation :  Dunbar  flying 
in  terror  back  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  afraid  of  the  French,  and  Con- 
trecoeur,  at  Fort  Duquesne,  waiting  in  fear  for  the  return  of  the  English. 

One  thing  is  almost  certain,  had  Dunbar  remained  at  his  camp, 
taken  a  few  days  to  rest  the  worn  out  remnant  of  Braddock's  army — 
583  officers  and  men  in  effective  condition — sent  back  to  Fort  Cumber- 
land for  the  soldiers  who  could  be  spared  from  the  garrison  of  Colonel 
Innes  and  then  marched  against  Fort  Duquesne  he  could  have  taken  it 
almost  without  an  effort  as  he  would  have  had  a  force  about  three  times 
as  large  as  that  which  then  remained  at  the  fort.  He  had  practically 
all  of  Braddock's  chief  guides  and  scouts  with  him.  Christopher  Gist, 
his  son,  Scarouady,  Andrew  Montour  and  the  other  guides  whom  Brad- 
dock  had  depended  upon  for  information,  were  all  with  him.  These 
could  have  discovered  the  real  situation  at  the  French  fort.  Had  General 
Braddock  lived  this  is  what  he  most  certainly  would  have  done.  Dun- 
bar had  supplies  in  abundance,  so  much,  in  fact,  that  he  had  to  destroy 
the  greater  part  of  them.  About  the  only  thing  which  he  lacked  was, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  clothes  for  the  soldiers  who  had  lost 
theirs  in  the  battle.  Even  if  Dunbar  had  to  hurry  back  to  Philadelphia 
to  go  into  "winter  quarters"  in  July,  his  soldiers  could  not  have  suffered 
much  in  July  for  want  of  clothes. 

Captain    Shirley    (a    son   of    General    Shirley)    writes    to    Governor 
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Morris,  August  12,  1755 :  "I  have  little  of  News  to  add  since  my  father's 
last  letter  to  You,  inclosing  Copies  of  his  orders  to  Col.  Dunbarr,  whose 
Retreat  is  tho't  by  many  here  to  be  a  greater  Misfortune  than  the  late 
Genl.  Braddock's  unhappy  Defeat.  What  Dishonour  is  thereby  reflected 
upon  the  British  Army.  Mr.  Dunbarr  has  ever  been  esteem'd  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  Officer,  but  no  body  here  can  yet  guess  the  Reason 
of  his  Retreat  in  the  Circumstances  he  was  in,  &  some  severe  reflections 
are  thrown  out  upon  his  Conduct ;  Some  would  have  him  sent  with  500 
Men  to  bring  back  what  he  bury'd  with  1500.  ...  In  the  mean  time 
it  is  most  mortifying  &  shocking  Consideration  that  so  fine  an  Army 
shd.  be  beat  &  entirely  drove  out  not  only  of  the  field,  but  so  far  from 
it,  by  abt.  500  Indians  &  French,  wch.  indeed  is  enough  to  provoke  any 
People  to  speak  what  they  think."  (Col.  Rec,  VI,  387). 

Dunbar  reached  Fort  Cumberland  on  July  22  with  about  1500  men 
fit  for  duty  and  about  300  sick  and  wounded.  He  was  anxious  to  get  to 
Philadelphia  as  soon  as  possible,  but  could  not  get  away  from  Fort 
Cumberland  until  August  2.  He  had  written  to  Governor  Morris 
from  the  Great  Crossings  on  July  16:  "It  was  General  Braddock's 
Intention  to  quarter  the  2  Regiments  with  You  this  Winter,  and  I  am 
now  on  my  March  for  that  Purpose,  &  beg  You'll  be  so  good  to  provide 
Quarters  for  about  an  Hundred  Officers  &  I  believe  1,200  Men  will  do — 
An  Hospital  will  be  absolutely  necessary."  (Col.  Rec,  VI,  499). 

Governor  Morris  then  wrote  to  Governor  Shirley  who  had  become 
the  commander-in-chief  by  Braddock's  death :  "I  yesterday  received  the 
Inclosed  Letter,  which  Informed  me  that  Colonel  Dunbar  with  the 
Forces  under  his  Command  arrived  at  Fort  Cumberland  on  the  22nd 
Instant,  and  am  much  surprised  at  his  Intention  to  march  immediately 
to  this  town  and  desiring  me  to  provide  him  Winter  Quarters  in  the 
Month  of  July.  It  gives  me  some  concern  to  observe  that  after  the 
General's  defeat,  which  was  a  very  extraordinary  one,  and  the  return 
of  the  forces  to  Dunbar's  division,  such  a  panick  should  prevail  as  to 
induce  an  Army  of  fifteen  hundred  effective  Men  to  destroy  all  their 
Provisions,  Ammunition,  and  Baggage,  and  make  a  precipitate  retreat, 
when  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  knowledge  of  a  greater 
number  of  French  and  Indians  than  five  hundred :  and  it  appears  full 
as  Extraordinary  to  me  and  everybody  here  that  the  Colonel  should  have 
any  thoughts  of  coming  to  this  town  at  this  season  and  leaving  the 
back  Inhabitants  of  this  and  neighboring  provinces  exposed  to  the 
Incursions  of  the  Indians  etc."  (Col.  Rec.  VI,  513). 

In  another  letter  to  Colonel  Dunbar,  Governor  Morris  begs  him  to 
remain  with  his  army  "on  the  Frontiers"  for  the  protection  of  the  in- 
habitants. James  Burd,  in  writing  of  his  interview  with  Dunbar  after 
his  arrival  at  Fort  Cumberland  said  that  he  had  told  him  that  he  could 

Pa. — 48 
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open  the  road  from  Raystown  (Bedford)  to  Cumberland  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  "imagining  that  a  Fort  woul'd  be  erected  at  that  Place  to  shut 
up  the  other  Road  and  save  our  Back  Inhabitants."  (Col.  Rec.  VI,  500). 

After  General  Shirley  had  received  the  letters  of  Governor  Morris 
he  wrote  on  August  7:  "Sure  never  was  any  thing  equal  to  the  Defeat 
unless  the  Retreat  of  the  1,500  Men  and  the  Scheme  for  going  into 
Winter  Quarters  when  his  Majesty's  Service  stands  so  much  in  need 
of  the  Troops  for  one  or  another  of  the  Expeditions  now  carrying  into 
execution,  which  of  them  I  shall  be  better  able  to  determine  upon  my 
Arrival  at  Oswego,  from  whence  I  shall  send  Colonel  Dunbar  immedi- 
ate orders."  (Col.  Rec.  VI,  548). 

On  August  6  and  August  12  General  Shirley  sent  letters  containing 
his  "Orders  for  Colonel  Thomas  Dunbar."  In  the  first  of  these  he  is 
ordered  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  city  of  Albany  with  his  troops. 
In  the  second  he  is  ordered  to  make  an  attempt  "as  soon  as  possible 
for  the  Reductions  of  Forts  Duquesne  and  Prisqu  Isle  with  the  Forces 
now  under  your  Command  and  those  which  shall  be  raised  by  the 
Governments  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  or  either  of 
them  for  the  same  Service."  And,  later  in  the  same  letter:  "And  in 
case  of  your  Failure  in  both  these  attempts  (which  God  forbid),  You 
are  to  make  the  most  proper  Disposition  of  his  Majesty's  Forces  to  cover 
the  Frontiers  of  the  Provinces,  particularly  at  the  Towns  of  Shippens- 
burg  and  Carlisle,  and  at  or  near  the  place  called  McDowell's  Mill  where 
the  New  Road  to  the  Allegheny  Mountains  begin  in  Pennsylvania,  from 
the  Incursions  of  the  Enemy,  until  you  shall  receive  further  orders.  .  .  . 
Lastly,  if  through  any  unforseen  Accident  it  should  become  absolutely 
impracticable  for  you  to  put  these  orders  in  Execution,  which  yet  I 
hope  can't  be  the  case,  then  you  are  to  forthwith  follow  my  former 
Orders  of  the  6th  Instant."  (Letters  of  Gen.  Shirley,  Col.  Rec.  VI,  558- 
562). 

Governor  Morris  then  wrote  to  Governor  Shirley  of  his  efforts  to 
raise  the  men  for  this  expedition,  and  of  the  "uncommon  pains"  which 
"have  been  taken  by  the  Quakers  to  dissuade  the  people  from  taking  up 
Arms  upon  the  present  Occasion."  (Col.  Rec.  VI,  563).  The  unfortunate 
and  disastrous  controversy  between  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Assembly  still  dragged  along  in  its  disgusting  course. 

Governor  Dinwiddle  wrote  to  Governor  Morris  on  August  25 :  "The 
people  in  general  of  this  Dominion  are  under  great  Dejection  on  Col. 
Dunbar's  marching  to  your  place  for  Winter  Quarters;  this  step  of 
his  gives  our  people  almost  as  much  concern  as  the  Defeat  at  Mononga- 
hela ;  he  has  marched  the  two  Regiments  &  the  three  Independt.  Compa- 
nies The  Road  to  the  Ohio  being  opened  facilitates  the  Invasion  of  the 
Enemy,  and  he  left  at  Fort  Cumberland  400  Sick  and  Wounded  and  the 
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remains  of  the  Provincial  Troops  who  do  not  exceed  170  effective  men 
fit  to  do  Duty.  By  w^hat  Authority  he  ordered  the  three  Independent 
Companies  to  march  with  him  I  know  not,  as  they  were  ordered  by  his 
Majesty  immediately  under  my  Command  for  the  Service  of  this 
country ;  after  his  march  the  Provincials  deserted  ten  or  12  in  a  day, 
thinking  the  Colonel  had  left  them  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Enemy,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  the  French  and  Indians  on  hearing  the  march 
of  the  Regulars,  they  will  come  in  a  Body  with  fire  &  sword  to  destroy 
our  Frontier  Settlements."  (Col.  Rec.  VI,  602).  Governor  Dinwiddle 
also  recommended  the  building  of  a  fort  at  the  Great  Crossings  or  at 
the  Great  Meadows  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers  and  for  keeping  a 
strong  garrison  at  Fort  Cumberland. 

Governor  Morris,  Governor  Dinwiddle,  James  Burd  and  everyone  else 
who  knew  the  real  situation  urged  the  protection  of  the  frontiers  by 
making  Fort  Cumberland  a  base  of  operations  along  the  Braddock  Road, 
which  had  become  nothing  but  a  pathway  for  the  French  and  Indians 
to  reach  all  of  the  settlements  along  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  But  Dunbar  was  anxious  to  get  into  "Winter 
Quarters"  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  would  be  safe  from  the  war-whoops 
and  scalping  knives  of  the  Indians,  so  he  marched  away  from  Fort 
Cumberland  on  August  2,  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  29th  and  en- 
camped on  "Society  Hill"  between  Second  and  Front,  and  Union  and 
Pine  streets.  On  October  i  the  army  marched  away,  fifteen  hundred 
strong,  for  New  York  and  Albany,  by  way  of  Perth  Amboy. 

Colonel  Innes  was  left  alone  at  Fort  Cumberland  with  four  hundred 
sick  and  wounded  officers  and  men,  a  garrison  of  one  Virginia  company 
and  a  company  of  Maryland  rangers  to  protect  the  entire  roadway  to  the 
Ohio  and  the  settlements  along  the  frontier  and  to  nurse  the  sick  and 
care  for  the  wounded. 

In  all  of  the  annals  of  history  there  is  not  a  more  disgusting  and 
utterly  criminal  desertion  of  duty  in  time  of  war  to  compare  with  that 
of  Dunbar's  retreat  from  Fort  Cumberland.  In  his  letter  to  General 
Shirley,  in  which  he  gives  his  reasons  for  making  his  retreat  from  his 
camp  in  the  mountains,  after  Braddock  died,  there  is  not  a  single  reason 
or  excuse  given  for  his  shameful  desertion  of  Fort  Cumberland.  Even 
if  everything  which  is  said  in  the  letter  is  true,  not  a  single  statement 
in  it  can  apply  to  his  retreat  from  Fort  Cumberland  to  Philadelphia. 
It  may  be  true  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  advance  against  Fort 
Duquesne  for  the  reasons  given — but  even  this  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Not  a  single  statement  which  he  makes,  and  which  his  officers  sign  with 
him,  can  by  any  means  apply  to  his  worst  act  of  cowardice — the  desertion 
of  Fort  Cumberland.  By  leaving  it,  with  its  small  garrison  and  four 
hundred  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  (the  only  fort  on  all  the  long  fron- 
tiers), he  acted  the  part  of  a  traitor  as  well  as  a  coward. 
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Had  Colonel  Dunbar  remained  at  Fort  Cumberland  with  his  1500 
effective  men,  in  addition  to  the  garrison  at  the  fort  and  the  troops 
which  Governor  Dinwiddie  had  already  raised,  much  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  frontiers  could  have  been  prevented.  It  was  the  withdrawal  of 
Dunbar's  troops  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  French  and  Indians  on 
the  Ohio  to  the  real  magnitude  of  the  victory  which  they  had  won. 
Before  that  time  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio  were  still  wavering.  After 
Dunbar's  retreat  they  went  over  bodily  to  the  French  because  they  were 
"real  men."  They  wanted  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  and  when  they 
saw  the  slaughter  of  Braddock's  army  and  then  the  retreat  of  Dunbar's 
equally  large  army  there  was  no  question  as  to  which  side  they  wished 
to  be  found  on. 

Almost  before  Dunbar  had  reached  his  destination,  the  mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia  became  filled  with  the  war  parties 
of  French  and  Indians,  pillaging,  burning,  killing  and  scalping  along 
the  frontiers  to  the  very  shadow  of  Fort  Cumberland.  During  the 
month  of  August,  Colonel  Innes  removed  the  sick  and  wounded  from 
the  fort  to  Fredericktown  as  he  feared  that  some  of  these  war  parties 
might  be  strong  enough  to  capture  it.  After  the  departure  of  these  dis- 
abled soldiers  the  garrison  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  men.  In 
September  Captain  Dagworthy,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  Gover- 
nor Sharpe  of  Maryland,  came  to  the  fort  with  a  small  company  of 
Maryland  volunteers,  making  the  garrison  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  men. 

Captain  Dagworthy,  in  writing  about  the  raid  which  the  Indians 
had  made  near  the  fort  on  October  i  said:  "It  is  supposed  that  near 
one  hundred  persons  have  been  murdered  or  carried  away  prisoners  by 
these  Barbarians  who  have  burnt  the  houses  and  ravaged  all  the  plan- 
tations in  that  part  of  the  country.  Parties  of  the  enemy  appear  within 
sight  of  Fort  Cumberland  every  day,  and  frequently  in  greater  numbers 
than  the  garrison  consists  of."  (Loudermilk  "History  of  Cumberland," 
200). 

In  the  French  documents,  giving  an  account  of  the  occurrences  of 
the  year,  after  the  report  concerning  Braddock's  defeat,  it  states :  "Sieur 
Contrecoeur  remained  afterwards  on  the  defensive  in  his  fort,  after 
having  been  assured  of  the  retreat  of  Colonel  Dunbar's  reserve.  But 
some  Indian  detachments  have  made  incursions  into  the  frontiers  of  the 
English  Colonies."  (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.,  VI,  329). 

On  the  14th  of  August,  shortly  after  his  return  to  Mount  Vernon 
George  Washington  was  appointed  by  Governor  Dinwiddie  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  forces  which  were  in  Virginia.  Washington 
stated  that  he  would  not  accept  this  appointment  unless  he  was  assured 
of  the  rank  to  which  he  was  entitled,  given  the  authority  to  name  his 
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field  officers,  and  granted  the  supplies  which  were  necessary.  All  of 
these  matters  were  agreed  to  and  he  accepted  the  position.  He  appointed 
Captain  Adam  Stephens,  who  had  served  with  him  at  the  battle  of 
Fort  Necessity,  his  lieutenant  colonel.  Later  in  the  year  the  old  dis- 
pute concerning  the  rank  of  Provincial  officers  as  compared  with  that 
of  Royal  officers  again  came  up.  Captain  Dag^orthy,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Fort  Cumberland  by  Governor  Sharpe,  of  Maryland,  had  held  a 
Royal  commission  in  the  previous  war  in  Canada.  In  November, 
Governor  (of  the  fort)  Innes  had  to  return  to  his  home  in  North  Caro- 
lina on  business.  He  left  the  fort  in  command  of  Washington's  appoin- 
tee, Lieutenant  Colonel  Stephens,  but  he  had  no  sooner  departed  than 
Captain  Dagworthy  issued  an  order  assuming  command  of  the  fort, 
as  the  holder  of  a  Royal  commission.  As  Captain  Dagworthy  had  been 
sent  to  the  fort  by  Governor  Sharpe,  of  Maryland,  and  as  the  fort  was  in 
that  colony,  the  Governor  of  Maryland  sided  with  him.  Governor  Din- 
widdie  said  that  the  fort  was  not  the  property  of  Maryland,  but  was 
a  "King's  Fort"  and  had  been  built  by  the  King's  order,  and  was,  there- 
fore, not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Maryland.  The  dispute  continued 
during  the  winter  and  even  after  the  arrival  of  Washington  at  the  fort, 
Captain  Dagworthy  insisted  that  he  was  the  superior  officer  in  com- 
mand. Governor  Dinwiddie  said  that  it  was  preposterous  for  a  captain 
in  command  of  thirty  men  to  assume  to  outrank  a  colonel,  who  was 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Virginia.  Washington,  who  had  been 
troubled  with  the  same  dispute  on  his  expedition  in  1754,  and  who  had 
declined  to  go  with  the  Virginia  troops  on  Braddock's  expedition  because 
the  matter  had  not  been  settled,  said  that  unless  the  matter  was  finally 
decided  and  his  rank  established,  that  he  would  resign  his  commission. 
It  was  finally  decided  that  the  entire  matter  would  have  to  be  referred 
to  General  Shirley,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
America,  and  that  Washington  should  present  the  matter  to  the  general 
in  person.    Washington  started  on  this  journey  to  Boston  on  February 

4,  1756,  accompanied  by  Captain  Mercer,  and  Captain  Stewart,  of  the 
Virginia  Light  Horse.  The  journey  was  made  on  horseback,  the  various 
members  of  the  party  being  accompanied  by  their  negro  servants. 
Washington  met  with  General  Shirley  and  presented  the  letter  which 
Governor  Dinwiddie  had  given  him,  and,  after  a  full  discussion  of  the 
matter.  General  Shirley  wrote  a  letter  to  Governor  Sharpe,  dated  March 

5,  1756,  in  which  he  said,  after  reviewing  the  case:  "But  as  the  com- 
mand I  am  honored  with  from  His  Majesty  obligates  me  upon  all  occa- 
sions to  act  the  best  for  his  service,  I  must  desire  that  Captain  Dag- 
worthy may  be  removed  from  Fort  Cumberland ;  or  acquainted  that 
if  he  remains  there,  he  must  put  himself  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Washington. 
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I  have  taken  some  time  to  consider  this  point  and  cannot  think 
that  Captain  Dagworthy,  who  now  acts  under  a  Provincial  commission, 
has  any  right  to  the  command,  as  there  are  no  regular  troops  joined  with 
those  troops  now  at  Fort  Cumberland,  which  would  be  the  only  cir- 
cumstance that  could  occasion  a  dispute  concerning  the  right  of  the 
Provincial  field  officers  in  command  in  preference  to  captains  bearing 
commissions  from  His  Majesty."  (Loudermilk,  206). 

It  was  upon  the  return  from  Boston  at  this  time  that  Washingfton 
stopped  in  New  York  City  and  met  Mary  Philipse,  a  daughter  of  Fred- 
erick Philipse,  whom,  it  is  said,  he  unsuccessfully  wooed.  Mary  Phil- 
ipse was  an  heiress  of  great  beauty.  The  real  estate  possessions  of  the 
Philipse  family  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  area  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  Roger  Morris,  who  was  an  aid-de-camp  with  Washington  on 
General  Braddock's  stafif,  married  Mary  Philipse  in  1758.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  took  the  side  of  Great  Britain  and 
returned  to  England.  His  estates  and  those  of  his  wife  were  confiscated. 
By  a  marriage  contract  the  estate  of  his  wife,  Mary,  had  been  settled 
upon  her  children.  They  were  never  reinstated  in  their  possession.  In 
1809  John  Jacob  Astor  bought  their  claims  for  20,000  pounds.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  property  was  at  that  time  1,000,000  pounds.  The 
value  of  the  property  at  this  time  could  not  be  calculated.  One  can 
but  wonder  what  might  have  been  the  outcome  of  Washington's  life 
had  Mary  Philipse  looked  with  favor  upon  his  wooing.  (See  note  upon 
page  369,  Sargent's  "History  of  Braddock's  Expedition"). 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1755-56  there  were  many  raids  into 
the  region  about  Fort  Cumberland.  To  give  an  account  of  all  of  these 
in  this  history  would  be  impossible,  as  they  would  fill  a  book.  In  the 
"Abstract  of  Despatches  from  Canada,"  it  is  stated,  "Letters  of  the  23rd. 
of  March  assure  us  that  the  French  and  Indians  have,  since  Admiral 
Braddock's  defeat,  disposed  of  more  than  700  people  in  the  Provinces 
of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Carolina,  including  those  killed  and  taken 
prisoners.  ...  In  April,  there  had  been  in  those  parts  twenty  detach- 
ments of  Delawares  and  Chouanons ;  these  were  joined  by  more  than 
sixty  Indians  of  the  Five  Iroquois  Nations  who  have  committed  fright- 
ful ravages.  The  only  resource  remaining  to  the  inhabitants  was  to 
abandon  their  houses,  and  to  remove  to  the  seacoast.  Three  forts  have 
been  burnt,  among  the  rest  one  containing  a  garrison  of  forty-seven 
men,  which  was  besieged  by  a  party  of  40  Indians  under  the  command  of 
M.  Douville,  a  Colonial  Cadet.  The  garrison  was  summoned  to  sur- 
render, but  having  refused,  the  fort  was  set  on  fire  in  the  night ;  the 
garrison  then  attempted  to  escape,  and  the  Indians  gave  no  quarter. 
M.  Douville  lost  his  life  on  that  occasion."  (Archives,  2nd  Ser.,  VI,  354 
and  382). 
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George  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Morris  in  April,  1756, 
gives  an  account  of  this  fight ;  he  says,  in  part :  "I  had  scarcely  reachd 
Williamsburg  before  an  express  was  after  me  with  the  news  of  the 
French  &  Indians  advancing  within  our  Settlements,  and  doing  incredi- 
ble mischief  to  ye  Inhabitants,  which  oblig'd  me  to  postpone  my  business 
there,  and  hurry  to  their  assistance  with  all  expedition :  when  I  came  to 
this  place  I  found  every  thing  in  deep  confusion,  and  the  poor  distressed 
Inhabitants  under  a  general  consternation.  I  therefore  collected  such 
force  as  I  could  immediately  raise,  and  sent  them  in  such  parties,  and 
to  such  places  as  'twas  judged  most  likely  to  meet  with  the  Enemy; 
one  of  which,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Paris,  luckily  fell  in  with  a 
small  body  of  them  as  they  were  surrounding  a  small  Fort  on  the  No. 
River  of  Cacapehon,  whom  they  engaged,  and  (after  half  an  hour's  close 
firing)  put  to  flight  with  the  loss  of  their  commander  Monsr.  Donville 
(Douville)  killd,  and  three  or  four  more  mortally  wounded.  The  acci- 
dent that  has  determined  the  fate  of  Monsieur  has,  I  believe,  dispers'd 
his  Party,  for  I  don't  hear  of  any  mischief  done  in  this  Colony  since, 
tho'  we  are  not  without  numbers  who  are  hourly  makeing  discoverys. 
I  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  Instructions  that  were  found  about  this 
officer,  that  you  may  see  how  bold  and  enterprising  the  Enemy  have 
grown,  how  unconfin'd  are  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  French,  and 
how  much  it  will  be  in  their  power  (if  the  Colonys  continue  in  their 
fatal  Lethargy)  to  give  a  final  stab  to  Liberty  &  Property. 

Nothing  I  can  more  sincerely  wish  than  a  union  to  the  Colonys  in 
this  time  of  Eminent  danger,  and  that  you  may  find  your  Assembly 
in  a  temper  of  mind  to  act  consistently  with  their  preservation ;  what 
Maryland  has,  or  will  do,  I  know  not,  but  this  I  am  certain  oflf,  that 
Virginia  will  do  every  thing  that  can  be  expected  to  promote  the  publick 
good.  I  went  to  Williamsburg  fully  resolved  to  resign  my  Commission, 
but  was  diswaded  from  it,  at  least  for  a  time."  (Archives  of  Pa.  Vol.  II, 
620-21). 

A  copy  of  the  "Instructions"  which  were  found  upon  the  body  of 
Sieur  Douville,  written  in  French,  is  found  upon  page  600  of  Vol.  II 
of  the  Archives,  and  a  translation  of  the  same  upon  page  341,  Archives, 
2nd,  Series,  Vol.  VI.     This  reads: 

Fort  Duquesne,  23rd.  March,  1756. 
Dumas,  Captain  of  Infantry,  Commandant  of  the  Beautiful  River  and  its  Dependencies. 

Sieur  Douville,  Ensign  en  second,  is  ordered  to  march  at  the  head  of  a  detachment 
of  fifty  Indians  to  observe  the  enemy's  movements  back  of  Fort  Cumberland. 

He  shall  make  it  his  business  to  harass  their  convoys  and  endeavor  to  burn  their 
magazines  at  Canagiechuie  (Conochocheague),  if  possible. 

He  shall  spare  no  pains  to  make  prisoners  who  may  be  able  to  confirm  to  us  what 
we  already  know  of  the  enemy's  designs. 

Sieur  Douville  will  employ  all  his  talents  and  influence  to  prevent  the  Indians  exer- 
cising any  cruelty  on  those  who  may  fall  into  their  hands.  Honor  and  humanity  ought 
to  be  our  guides  in  that  regard.  Dumas. 
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Neville  B.  Craig  says  in  his  "History  of  Pittsburgh,"  concerning  this 
letter  of  instructions:  "By  this  order  it  would  appear,  that  Contrecoeur 
was  no  longer  in  command  at  that  place ;  and  we  may  reconcile  the 
humanity  evinced  in  the  above  order,  with  the  cruelty  manifested  on 
the  9th.  of  July,  1755,  by  supposing  that  the  commanders  had  in  the 
interim  been  changed  (page  67). 

While  this  letter  of  Captain  Dumas  does  not  contain  very  humane 
expressions  concerning  the  treatment  which  the  Indians  were  to  give 
the  people  who  might  fall  into  their  hands,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
that  these  instructions  were  carried  out  during  the  time  that  Dumas 
was  in  command  at  Fort  Duquesne.  There  was  just  as  much  barbarity 
and  cruelty  shown  to  the  captives  during  his  term  of  office,  and  during 
that  of  his  successor,  Captain  De  Ligneris,  as  there  had  been  during  the 
time  of  Captain  Contrecoeur.  However  well  the  sentiment  appears 
in  print,  it  is  not  in  accord  with  the  practice  of  the  three  commanders 
(and  the  three  only)  at  Fort  Duquesne.  The  mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  and  the  hills  about  Kittanning  and  Logstown  where 
the  captured  English  settlers  were  put  to  the  torture,  could  tell  a  dif- 
ferent story  if  they  could  but  talk.  The  "Narratives"  of  the  various 
Indian  captives  tell  of  the  fearful  suffering  which  was  the  fate  of  the 
frontier  men  and  women  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  during 
this  entire  period. 

My  good  friend  the  Hon.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  of  the  United  States 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  who  has  made  the  Indian  a  life  study, 
thinks  that  the  American  Indian  learned  their  cruel  treatment  of  pris- 
oners from  the  early  Spanish  explorers  and  adventurers,  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact.  That  is  the  way  these  "gods  from  over  the  seas, 
who  come  in  great  white-ships"  treated  them,  and  so  they  supposed  that 
there  was  something  divine  in  it.  That  may  be  true,  but  there  is  the 
element  of  cruelty  in  the  childhood  of  every  race,  just  as  there  is  in 
the  childhood  of  almost  every  man.  The  annals  of  the  history  of  every 
primitive  people  are  spread  full  of  tales  of  cruelty  which  seem  to  a 
cultured  people  to  be  inhuman.  The  infliction  of  pain  and  suflfering 
seemed  to  have  no  moral  significance.  The  human  race  has  been  cen- 
turies in  learning  to  be  tender  and  gracious  to  the  enemy  and  to  the 
captive — if  it  has  yet  really  learned  to  be  so.  Primitive  man  was  brutal, 
because  all  of  his  life  was  a  conflict  with  mere  brute  forces.  Pain  and 
suffering  meant  no  more  to  him  than  it  meant  to  the  bear  or  wolf  or 
deer  which  he  killed.  He  sang  his  "death  song"  to  show  his  contempt  of 
suffering. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

DELAWARE  AND  SHAWNEE  GO  OVER  TO  FRENCH— FIRST 
ACTUAL  HOSTILITY. 

The  Albany  purchase  of  1754,  which  has  been  previously  noted, 
had  much  to  do  with  the  final  alienation  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
on  the  Ohio,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  province.  The  first  pay- 
ment on  this  purchase  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  deed. 
In  1755  the  Indians  refused  to  receive  the  second  installment.  Hendrick, 
the  Mohawk  chief  who  had  been  instrumental  in  having  the  deed  signed 
in  Albany,  urged  them  to  stand  by  the  terms  of  the  deed.  This  occurred 
in  July  1755.  When  Braddock  was  defeated  and  Dunbar  had  made  his 
ignominious  retreat  to  Philadelphia  the  Indians  arose  in  their  wrath 
against  the  English.  And  it  was  not  until  1758,  after  the  Proprietaries 
had  deeded  this  land  back  to  the  Indians  and  the  efforts  of  Christian 
F.  Post  had  won  the  hostile  Delaware  and  Shawnee  back  to  the  English 
interest,  that  this  condition  was  changed.  These  efforts  to  win  back 
the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  will  be  noticed  later. 

When  William  Penn  made  his  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Shacka- 
maxon  in  1682,  he  entered  into  a  League  of  Peace  and  Amity  with  them. 
The  belt  of  wampum  which  was  given  at  this  treaty,  and  now  at  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  is  contained  in  a  case  upon  which 
there  is  the  legend  on  a  silver  plate :  "Not  Sworn  To  and  Never  Broken." 
That  treaty  was  not  broken  until  the  i6th  of  October,  1755,  when  the 
Indians  shed  the  first  blood  in  the  province,  in  actual  conflict  with  the 
settlers,  at  what  is  known  as  "The  Penn's  Creek  Massacre."  While  this 
event  will  be  noticed  more  fully  in  the  history  of  the  Susquehanna  Val- 
ley, it  is  necessary  to  mention  it  here,  as  it  was  the  first  actual  Indian 
hostility  following  Braddock's  defeat,  upon  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Indians  who  took  part  in  it  were  from  the  Ohio  and  the  captives 
taken  were  carried  back  to  the  Indian  villages  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tribu- 
taries. 

It  is  significant  that  this  massacre  took  place  almost  on  the  line 
of  the  "Albany  Purchase."  It  is  stated  that  this  line  would  have 
passed  through  the  tract  of  land  upon  which  Jean  Jaques  le  Roy  (who  is 
called  "Jacob  King,  a  Swissar"  in  the  "Petition"  to  Governor  Morris) 
was  killed. 

The  first  account  of  this  massacre  is  contained  in  a  letter  written 
by  John  Harris  to  Governor  Morris,  at  Paxtang  (Harrisburg)  on 
October  20,  1755.  In  this  letter  he  says :  "I  was  informed  last  night  by 
a  Person  that  came  down  our  River  that  there  was  a  Dutch  Woman 
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who  had  made  her  escape  to  George  Gabriel's,  and  informs  that  last 
Friday  Evening  on  her  way  home  from  this  Settlement  to  Mahanoy 
(or  Penn's  Creek)  where  her  family  lived,  she  called  at  a  Neighbor's 
House  and  saw  two  persons  laying  by  the  Door  of  said  House  murdered 
and  scalped,  and  there  were  some  Dutch  Familys  that  lived  near  left 
their  places  immediately,  not  thinking  it  safe  to  stay  any  longer.  Its 
the  opinion  of  the  people  up  the  River  that  the  Families  on  Penn's 
Creek  being  but  scattered,  that  few  in  number  are  killed  or  carried  oflf 
except  the  above  said  Woman,  the  certainty  of  which  will  soon  be  known 
as  there  are  some  men  gone  out  to  bury  the  Dead."  (Col.  Rec.  VI,  645). 

Conrad  Weiser  wrote  to  the  Governor  on  the  22d  of  October,  telling 
that  he  had  received  "news  from  Shamokin  (Sunbury)  that  Six  families 
have  been  murdered  on  John  Penn's  Creek  on  the  West  side  of  Sasque- 
hannah  about  four  miles  from  that  river,  several  people  have  been  found 
scalped  and  twenty-eight  are  missing;  the  people  are  in  great  consterna- 
tion and  are  coming  down,  leaving  their  Plantations  and  their  Corn 
behind  them.  Two  of  my  Sons  are  gone  up  to  help  one  of  their  Cousins 
with  his  Family  Down."  (op.  cit.  647). 

In  the  "Petition"  of  the  inhabitants,  "living  near  the  mouth  of  Penn's 
Creek  on  the  West  Side  of  Sasquehannah,"  which  is  signed  by  seventeen 
men,  it  is  stated :  "That  on  or  about  the  Sixteen  of  this  Instant,  October, 
the  Enemy  came  down  upon  the  said  Creek  and  killed,  scalped  &  carried 
away  all  the  Men,  Women  and  Children,  amounting  to  25  Persons  in 
number,  and  wounded  one  man  who  fortunately  made  his  Escape  and 
brought  us  the  News ;  whereupon  we,  the  Subscribers,  went  out  and 
buried  the  Dead,  whom  we  found  most  barbarously  murdered  and 
scalped.  We  found  but  13,  which  were  men  and  elderly  women,  &  one 
Child  of  two  weeks  old,  the  rest  being  young  Women  &  Children  we 
suppose  to  be  carried  away  prisoners ;  the  House  (where  we  suppose 
they  finished  their  Murder),  we  found  burnt  up,  and  the  man  of  it 
named  Jacob  King,  a  Swissar,  lying  just  by  it ;  he  lay  on  his  back  bar- 
barously burnt  and  two  Tomhawks  sticking  in  his  forehead ;  one  of  the 
Tomhawks  marked  newly  with  W.  D.  we  have  sent  to  your  Honour. 
The  Terror  of  which  has  drove  away  almost  all  these  back  Inhabitants 
except  us,  the  Subscribers,  with  a  few  more  who  are  willing  to  stay 
and  endeavor  to  defend  the  Land ;  but  as  we  are  not  able  of  ourselves  to 
defend  it  for  want  of  Guns  and  Ammunition,  and  but  few  in  number,  so 
that  without  assistance  we  must  fly  and  leave  the  Country  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Enemy."  (Col.  Rec.  VI,  647-648). 

"George  Gabriel's"  was  near  the  mouth  of  Penn's  Creek,  a  short 
distance  from  Selinsgrove,  and  the  Le  Roy  house  is  situated  on  a  branch 
of  Penn's  Creek,  not  far  from  New  Berlin.  The  site  is  still  known  as 
the  "Le  Roy  Spring"  because  of  the  beautiful  spring  which  flows  from 
the  ground  just  below  where  the  house  stood. 
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Two  of  the  young  women  who  were  carried  away  by  the  Indians, 
Marie  Le  Roy  and  Barbara  Leininger,  subsequently  escaped  from  the 
Indians,  in  1759,  and  were  examined  by  the  Provincial  Council.  In 
this  examination  they  stated  that  a  party  of  fourteen  Indians  made  the 
raid,  and  that  they  killed  fifteen  and  carried  away  as  prisoners  eight. 
Marie  Le  Roy  was  the  daughter  of  the  Jacob  Le  Roy  (Jacob  King) 
who  was  found,  as  stated  above,  "barbarously  burnt  and  two  Tomhawks 
sticking  in  his  forehead." 

Among  the  names  given  of  the  Indians  in  this  party  occurs  that 
of  "Kechkinnyperlin."  Kickeneypaulin  was;  a  Delaware  chief,  who 
had  a  cabin  near  Jenners  Cross  Roads,  on  a  branch  of  the  Quemahoning 
Creek,  in  Somerset  County.  The  place  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
early  travels  over  the  trail  to  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  march  of  the  army 
of  General  John  Forbes,  in  1758.  All  of  the  Indians  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  this  party  of  fourteen  were  Delawares.  The  prisoners  were 
taken  to  Kittanning  and  were  there  when  Colonel  John  Armstrong  des- 
troyed it  in  1756.  The  "Narrative  of  Marie  Le  Roy  and  Barbara  Lein- 
inger" was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1759.  This  is  reprinted  in  the 
Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.,  VII,  400-412.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  accurate  narratives  of  Indian  captivity  in  this  early  period,  in  that 
it  gives  a  true  picture  of  the  events  which  were  happening  on  the  Ohio 
during  this  period  of  Indian  hostility,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Indian  village. 

On  the  23rd  of  October,  John  Harris,  Thomas  Forster,  Captain  Mc- 
kee,  and  Adam  Terrence  went  with  a  party  of  forty  men  to  Penn's 
Creek  to  bury  the  dead.  When  they  found  that  this  had  already  been 
attended  to  they  decided  to  return  home  immediately  to  the  region 
about  Paxtang  (now  Harrisburg).  But  they  were  urged  by  John  Shikel- 
lamy  (a  son  of  Shikellamy,  the  Iroquois  Vice-Gerent,  and  now  the 
representative  of  the  Six  Nations  on  the  Susquehanna)  and  "the  old 
Belt"  to  go  to  Shamokin  (Sunbury)  in  order  to  find  out  the  feeling  of 
the  Indians  at  that  place.  They  went  to  Shamokin  on  the  24th  and 
stayed  there  that  night.  They  heard  much  to  alarm  them  in  the  talk 
of  the  Delawares  who  were  there.  They  left  on  the  morning  of  the  25th 
and  were  advised  to  return  by  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  but  fearing 
that  an  ambush  was  laid  for  them  on  that  side  of  the  river,  they  marched 
down  the  western  side.  When  they  reached  the  mouth  of  Penn's  Creek 
they  were  fired  upon  by  a  large  number  of  Indians,  hidden  in  the  bushes. 
These  were  also  Delawares. 

John  Harris,  in  writing  of  this  attack,  says :  "We  were  attacked  by 
about  20  or  30  Indians,  received  their  fire,  and  about  15  of  our  men 
and  myself  took  to  the  Trees  and  attacked  the  Villains,  killed  four  of 
them  on  the  spot,  and  lost  but  three  men  retreating  about  half  a  mile 
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thro'  woods  and  crossing  the  Sasquehanna,  one  of  which  was  shot  from 
off  an  horse  riding  behind  Myself  thro'  the  River.  My  horse  before 
was  wounded,  &  falling  in  the  River  I  was  obliged  to  Quit  him  and  swim 
part  of  the  way.  4  or  5  of  our  men  was  drowned  crossing  the  river." 
Harris  also  says  that  the  "Belt  of  Wampum"  was  in  a  rage  when  he 
heard  of  this  attack,  and  gathered  up  a  party  of  thirty  Indians  and  went 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  who  had  also  burned  all  of  George  Gabriel's 
houses  at  the  mouth  of  Penn's  Creek,  the  evening  following  the  attack 
upon  his  party.  (Col.  Rec.  VI,  655). 

The  massacre  at  Penn's  Creek  and  the  subsequent  attack  upon  the 
party  with  John  Harris  was  the  first  actual  hostility  of  the  Delaware 
tribe  against  the  frontier  settlements  in  Pennsylvania.  It  filled  the 
entire  frontier  along  the  mountains  with  fear  and  alarm.  Rumors  of 
all  sorts  spread  over  the  country,  filling  the  unarmed  and  unprotected 
settlements  with  terror.  One  of  these  rumors,  which  spread  from 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  settlements  to  the  northern  boundary  was 
that  a  party  of  1,500  Indians  and  French  was  on  the  march  through 
the  mountains  from  the  Ohio,  their  scouting  parties  killing  and  scalping 
as  they  advanced  against  the  settlements  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

John  Harris,  in  a  letter  to  Edward  Shippen,  written  on  October  29, 
says:  "I  am  informed  that  a  French  Officer  was  expected  at  Shamokin 
this  Week  with  a  party  of  Delawares  &  Shawonese,  no  doubt  to  take 
possession  of  our  River;  and  as  to  the  State  of  the  Sasquehannah  Indians 
great  part  of  them  is  actually  in  the  French  Interest ;  but  if  we  should 
raise  such  a  number  of  men  immediately  as  will  be  able  to  take  posses- 
sion of  some  convenient  place  up  Sasquehannah  and  build  a  Strong 
Fort  in  Spight  of  the  French  or  Indians,  perhaps  some  Indians  may  join 
us."  (Col.  Rec.  VI,  656). 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  lack  of  an  English  fort,  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  Indian  women  and  children,  and  as  a  gathering  point  for 
the  friendly  Indians,  had  much  to  do  with  the  hostility  of  many  of  the 
Indians  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  even  the  Ohio,  who  had  no  place  to 
go  but  to  the  French  forts.  France  had  actual  possession  of  all  of  the 
vast  territory  in  which  were  situated  the  villages  of  the  Delaware  and 
Shawnee,  and  these  tribes  were  directly  under  the  influence  of  the 
French,  to  whom  they  had  to  go  for  ammunition  and  supplies.  The 
English  trade  with  the  Indians  was  simply  blotted  out.  And,  after 
having  gotten  full  possession  of  the  Ohio,  the  French  were  planning  the 
occupation  of  the  Susquehanna,  by  building  a  fort  at  Shamokin.  It 
was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Ohio  or  Allegheny,  by  way  of  the 
old  trail,  to  the  headwaters  of  the  west  branch  and  France  realized  what 
the  occupation  of  the  strategic  point  at  Shamokin  would  mean.  It 
commanded  the  north  branch  and  the  trails  leading  to  the  Wyoming 
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Valley,  as  well  as  the  trails  leading  southward  into  the  English 
settlements.  The  French  maps  and  documents  show  that  France 
had  her  eyes  upon  this  point.  The  Indians  had  as  early  as  1753 
requested  that  a  fort  be  built  at  Shamokin  for  the  protection  of 
their  women  and  children.  The  "Old  Belt,"  who  had  been  with  the 
army  of  General  Braddock,  at  the  Council  of  Carlisle  in  1756,  renewed 
this  request,  saying:  "we  desire  you  would  immediately  take  posses- 
sion and  build  a  Fort  at  Shamokin,  lest  they  (the  French)  who  are  a 
cunning,  designing  People,  should  take  Possession  before  you  &  pre- 
vent you  .  .  .  and  that  this  may  be  a  place  of  Refuge  in  Times  of 
Distress  for  us  with  our  Wives  and  Children  to  fly  to  for  our  Safety, 
and  be  also  a  security  for  you,  and  prevent  their  taking  these  Lands 
to  themselves."  (Col.  Rec.  VII,  6).  At  the  Council  at  Philadelphia  in 
February,  1756,  the  Indians  again  said,  The  Belt  being  the  speaker:  "We 
advised  you,  when  at  Carlisle,  immediately  to  build  a  Fort  at  Shamo- 
kin ;  we  repeat  our  Advice,  and  earnestly  entreat  you  will  not  delay  the 
doing  it.  Such  Indians  as  continue  true  to  you  want  a  Place  to  come  to 
and  to  live  in  Security  against  your  and  their  Enemies ;  And  to  Shamo- 
kin, when  made  strong,  they  will  come  and  bring  their  Wives  and 
Children  with  them ;  and  it  will  strengthen  your  Interest  very  much  to 
have  a  Strong  House  there.  Indeed,  you  loose  Ground  every  day  till 
this  be  done.  Pray  hasten  the  work ;  the  Warriors  say  they  will  go 
along  with  you  and  assist  you  in  building  a  Fort  there."  (op.  cit.  54). 

Because  of  there  being  no  "Strong  House"  where  the  friendly  Indians 
could  go,  and  because  of  the  warnings  which  they  received  from  the 
hostile  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  many  of  them  removed  into  the  villages 
on  the  north  branch. 

The  fort  was  built  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1756  by  Colonel 
Clapham.  It  was  finished  by  Colonel  James  Burd.  An  outline  of  the 
history  of  this  fort  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Susquehanna 
valley. 

Following  the  massacre  at  Penn's  Creek  came  the  various  raids 
into  the  Great  and  Little  Coves,  just  west  of  the  Kittatinny  Mountains, 
in  the  present  county  of  Fulton.  This  region  had  been  settled  by  the 
Scotch-Irish,  as  had  also  the  Big  and  Little  Conolloways  in  the  same 
region. 

Benjamin  Chambers,  living  at  Falling  Springs,  (Chambersburg), 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  part  of  Cumberland 
County,  in  which  he  tells  of  this  raid.  He  says  in  part:  "The  Great 
Cove  is  destroyed ;  James  Campbell  left  this  Company  last  night  and 
went  to  the  Fort  at  Mr.  Steel's  Meeting  House  (this  fort  was  known  as 
Fort  Steel,  and  was  situated  about  five  miles  south  of  Fort  Loudon  and 
about  three  miles  east  of  Mercersburg.     It  was  one  of  the  first  forts 
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erected  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers  after  Braddock's  defeat),  and 
there  saw  some  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Great  Cove,  who  gave  this 
account  that  as  they  came  over  the  Hill  they  saw  their  houses  in  Flames. 
The  Messenger  says  that  there  is  but  lOO,  and  that  they  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  one  part  to  go  against  the  Cove  and  the  other  against 
the  Conolloways,  and  that  there  are  no  French  among  them.  They 
are  Delawares  and  Shawanese.  The  part  that  came  against  the  Cove 
are  under  the  command  of  Shingas  the  Delaware  King,  the  people  of 
the  Cove  that  came  off  saw  several  men  lying  dead,  they  heard  the 
murder  Shout  &  the  firing  of  Guns,  and  saw  the  Indians  going  into  the 
Houses  that  they  had  come  out  of  before  they  left  sight  of  the  Cove." 

John  Armstrong  wrote  a  similar  letter  to  Governor  Morris  on  the 
same  day,  November  2,  from  Carlisle,  and  concludes  it  by  saying:  "I'm 
of  the  opinion  that  no  other  means  than  a  Chain  of  Block  Houses  along 
or  near  the  south  side  of  the  Kittatinny  Mountains  from  Susquehanna 
to  the  Temporary  Line,  can  secure  the  Lives  and  Properties  even  of 
the  old  Inhabitants  of  this  County,  the  new  Settlements  being  all  fled 
except  Sheerman's  Valley,  whom  (if  God  do  not  preserve)  we  fear  will 
suffer  soon."  (Col.  Rec.  VI,  675-676). 

The  Governor  called  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  these  acts  of 
the  hostile  Indians  and  the  terror  which  was  brooding  over  all  of  the 
frontier  settlements  and  asked  that  something  be  done.  The  Assembly 
replied  to  the  Governor's  message  by  saying  that  it  "requires  great 
Care  and  Judgement  in  conducting  our  Indian  Affairs  at  this  critical 
Juncture,"  and  asked  him  to  try  to  discover  why  the  Delaware  and  Shaw- 
nee have  turned  against  the  Province,  "as  we  are  resolved  to  do  every 
thing  in  our  power  to  redress  them  if  they  shall  appear  to  have  received 
any  wrong  or  Injury  at  our  hands." 

The  Council,  after  having  considered  the  reply  of  the  Assembly, 
came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  "that  the  Assembly  did  not  intend  to 
provide  for  the  Defense  &  Security  of  the  Province  by  preparing  the 
Bills  recommended  in  the  first  Message,"  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
frontiers  were  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  confusion  and  in  great  want 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Governor 
should  go  in  person  to  the  frontier  with  a  quorum  of  the  Council  and 
examine  into  the  whole  situation  and  then  make  recommendations  as  to 
what  should  be  done. 

The  Governor  had  informed  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  counties 
from  which  he  had  received  petitions  for  arms  and  ammunition,  that  if 
they  would  organize  associations  and  form  themselves  into  companies 
and  recommend  fit  persons  as  officers,  that  he  would  give  these  officers 
commissions  and  do  everything  in  his  power  to  help  them.  As  a  result 
of  this  offer  he  had  received  a  great  number  of  petitions,  with  lists  of 
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men  recommended  as  ofiBcers.  He  had  granted  these  requests  and  had 
commissioned  the  officers  recommended,  "who  all  took  the  Oaths  to 
his  Majesty  and  subscribed  the  Declaration  required  by  Law."  (Col.  Rec. 
VI,  680). 

A  few  days  after,  the  Governor  sent  a  message  to  the  Assembly,  in 
which  he  said :  "You  have  now  been  sitting  six  days,  and  instead  of 
strengthening  my  Hands  and  providing  for  the  safety  and  defense  of  the 
people  and  Province  in  this  Time  of  imminent  danger.  You  have  sent 
me  a  Message  wherein  you  talk  of  regaining  the  Affections  of  the  Indians 
now  employed  in  laying  waste  the  Country  and  butchering  the  Inhabi- 
tants, and  of  inquiring  what  injustice  they  have  received,  and  into  the 
Causes  of  their  falling  from  their  alliance  with  us  and  taking  part  with 
the  French.  Such  Language  at  this  time  and  while  the  Province  is  in  its 
present  Circumstances  seems  to  me  very  extraordinary,  as  no  Com- 
plaint has  ever  to  my  knowledge  been  made  by  them  of  any  Injury 
done  them."  (Col.  Rec.  VI,  684). 

The  Governor  then  informed  the  Assembly  that  the  Council  had 
requested  him  to  make  a  visit  to  the  frontiers,  but  that  he  had  waited 
to  see  what  the  Assembly  would  do  before  going.  Now  he  realized  that 
they  would  do  nothing  and  he  was  therefore  going  immediately  on  this 
trip.  But  as  Scarouady,  the  Half  King,  had  come  to  Philadelphia  with 
Andrew  Montour  for  a  conference,  the  Governor,  at  the  request  of  the 
Council,  postponed  his  trip.  Scarouady,  after  telling  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  Six  Nations,  threw  the  belts  on  the  table,  at  this  conference,  and 
said:  "I  must  deal  plainly  with  You,  and  tell  you  if  you  will  not  fight 
with  us  we  will  go  elsewhere.  We  never  can  nor  ever  will  put  up  the 
affront.  If  we  cannot  be  safe  where  we  are  we  will  go  some  where 
else  for  protection  and  take  care  of  ourselves." 

After  the  Governor  had  heard  the  speech  of  Scarouady,  he  said  to 
the  Speaker  and  members  of  the  Assembly :  "You  have  heard  what  the 
Indians  have  said ;  Without  Your  aid  I  cannot  make  a  proper  answer 
to  what  they  now  propose  and  expect  of  us."  He  then  requested  them 
to  return  to  the  House  to  consider  the  matter  and  to  let  him  know  what 
to  expect  of  them.  He  then  sent  a  message  to  the  Assembly,  telling  just 
what  the  Indians  who  were  friendly  expected,  which  was  that  "we  put 
the  Hatchet  into  their  Hands,"  send  men  to  act  with  them,  give  them 
arms  and  ammunition  and  build  forts  for  their  protection. 

The  Assembly,  in  its  reply,  said  that  they  desired  to  do  everything 
to  assist  the  Governor  in  his  efforts  for  the  defense  and  protection  of 
the  Province,  and  concluded  by  saying:  "As  Captain  General,  he  has 
by  the  Royal  Charter,  full  authority  to  raise  men,  and  the  Bill  now  in 
his  Hands  granting  Sixty  Thousand  Pounds  will  enable  him  to  pay  the 
Expenses.     We  grant  the  Money  chearfully,  tho'   the  Tax  to  sink  it 
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will  be  a  heavy  one,  and  we  hope  the  Bill  will  receive  his  assent  immedi- 
ately." This  answer  brought  up  the  whole  contention  concerning  the 
taxing  of  the  Proprietary  estates,  which  was  the  real  cause  of  the  dis- 
pute between  the  Governor  and  the  Assembly.  After  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  there  had  been  a  constantly  increasing  feeling  in  the  Assembly 
that  the  Penn  heirs  should  share  in  the  expenses  of  these  Indian  afifairs, 
and  especially  in  the  impending  Indian  war.  The  Governors,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  very  clear  instructions  from  the  Penns  not  to  permit 
any  legislation  whatever  which  would  in  any  way  lead  to  the  taxation  of 
their  estates.  Governor  Morris,  in  a  long  letter  to  Thomas  Penn,  dis- 
cussed the  danger  of  passing  such  bills  as  that  to  which  the  Assembly 
now  called  his  attention.  (Col.  Rec.  VI,  738-742). 

While  this  endless  discussion  between  the  Governor  and  the  Assem- 
bly was  in  progress,  the  Indian  raids  continued  on  the  frontiers.  Peti- 
tions and  letters  were  sent  to  the  Governor  from  every  place  along  the 
frontiers. 

William  Plumsted,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  by  order  of  the  Board, 
sent  a  "Remonstrance  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  &  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in  Behalf  of  the  said  City,"  to  the  Assembly, 
in  which  it  is  urged  that  it  "postpone  all  Disputes  to  a  more  seasonable 
time."  This  document  is  as  illuminating,  as  it  is  forceful.  It  reveals 
the  real  feeling  in  Philadelphia,  outside  of  the  parties  to  the  endless 
dispute.  In  it  occurs  the  following  strong  appeal :  "We,  therefore,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  before  God  and  in  the  name  of  all  our  Fellow- 
Citizens,  call  upon  you,  adjure  you,  nay  we  supplicate  you,  as  you  regard 
the  Lives  of  the  people  whom  you  represent,  to  give  that  legal  protection 
to  your  Bleeding  Country  which  ought  to  be  the  Chief  object  of  all  Gov- 
ernment at  such  a  perilous  Juncture  as  this,  and  let  it  be  no  longer  said 
that  while  we  are  daily  hearing  so  much  concerning  priviledge  and 
right  we  are  in  the  mean  time  deprived  of  that  most  essential  Right 
and  the  first  great  privilege  (which  God  and  nature  gave  us)  of  defend- 
ing our  Lives  and  protecting  our  Families.  .  .  .  We  do  earnestly 
recommend  Dispatch  to  you,  for  as  the  people  seem  already  in  a  de- 
plorable and  desperate  Condition  we  fear  it  will  not  be  possible  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  quiet  of  this  City  nor  of  the  Province  itself  much 
longer  if  some  effectual  Methods  are  not  speedily  taken  for  their  general 
Defence  and  Security."    Nov.  24,  1755.     (Col.  Rec.  VI,  734-735). 

Finally,  after  the  Proprietaries  had  made  a  grant  of  5,000  pounds 
in  lieu  of  a  tax  on  the  Penn  estates,  the  bill  entitled :  "An  Act  for  grant- 
ing 60,000  pounds  to  the  King's  use,"  etc.  was  amended  to  read :  "where- 
in the  Proprietary  Estate  is  exempted  from  Taxation  towards  raising 
the  same  sum  in  consideration  of  their  granting  Five  thousand  pounds 
in  lieu  thereof,"  and  was  presented  to  the  Governor  for  his  signature  on 
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November  26  (the  very  same  day  that  the  news  was  received  in  Phila- 
delphia of  the  slaughter  of  the  Christian  Indians  at  Granenhuetten  by 
the  hostile  Indians  on  the  evening  of  November  24).  On  November 
27,  the  Speaker  and  the  whole  House  waited  on  the  Governor,  presented 
the  bill  to  him ;  it  was  signed  and  "enacted  into  a  Law,  and  Doctor 
Cadwalader  was  ordered  to  see  the  Great  Seal  affixed  to  it  and  lodged  in 
the  Recorder's  Office."  (Col.  Rec,  VI,  743). 

It  had  long  been  the  opinion  of  the  prominent  men  along  the  fron- 
tier that  the  only  effective,  or  possible,  means  of  defense  of  the  frontier 
settlements  was  the  erection  of  a  chain  of  block  houses  and  forts,  reach- 
ing from  Easton  to  the  Maryland  line,  along  the  Blue  Mountains.  This 
plan  was  carried  out  and  Hamilton  on  the  Delaware,  Franklin  on  the 
Lehigh,  Weiser  on  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna,  and  Potter  in 
Cumberland  County  were  appointed  to  direct  and  maintain  these  block 
houses.  The  Governor  in  person  directed  this  work  during  December 
(1755)  and  January  (1756). 

Many  prominent  men,  and  even  the  Half  King  Scarouady  were  in 
favor  of  declaring  war  against  the  hostile  Delaware  and  Shawnee  and 
of  passing  a  "Scalp  Bounty  Law."  James  Hamilton,  in  a  letter  to 
Governor  Morris,  from  Easton,  December  25,  1755,  says:  "I  heartily 
wish  you  were  at  Liberty  to  declare  Warr  against  them,  and  offer  large 
rewards  for  Scalps,  which  appears  the  only  way  to  clear  our  Frontiers 
of  those  Savages,  &  will  I  am  persuaded  be  infinitely  cheapest  in  the 
end."  (Col.  Rec.  VI,  764). 

Governor  Morris  spent  the  early  part  of  January,  1756,  in  visiting 
the  frontiers  and  in  looking  after  the  erection  of  the  block  houses.  He 
was  at  Reading  on  January  5  and  at  Carlisle  on  the  15th.  From  the 
latter  place  he  wrote  to  the  Council :  "The  Commissioners  and  I  have 
agreed  to  engage  three  hundred  Men  for  the  Protection  of  the  Western 
Frontier,  who  are  to  be  stationed  in  Five  forts,  extending  from  the 
Sugar  Cabins  near  Sideling  Hill  to  a  place  within  about  twenty  miles 
of  the  Sasquehannah,  and  probably  we  may  order  a  Fort  on  the  West 
side  of  that  river."  (Col.  Rec,  VI,  774). 

While  Governor  Morris  was  at  Carlisle  he  received  information  by 
an  express  from  Philadelphia  that  a  detachment  of  Grenadiers,  consist- 
ing of  three  officers,  three  sargeants,  three  drummers  and  eighty-nine 
rank  and  file  had  reached  that  city,  being  sent  there  by  General  Shirley, 
and  were  awaiting  his  orders.  He  immediately  sent  orders  for  the  dis- 
position of  these  troops,  the  first  Regulars  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  province  since  Dunbar's  retreat  (See  letter  of  Capt.  Thomas  Joce- 
lyn,  and  reply  of  Governor  Morris,  Col.  Rec,  VI,  774-775). 

An  important  Indian  council  was  held  at  Carlisle  from  January  13 
to  January   16.     There  were  present  at  this  council  Governor  Morris, 
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James  Hamilton,  Richard  Peters,  William  Logan,  Joseph  Fox,  Conrad 
Weiser  and  George  Croghan,  and  the  following  Indians :  The  Belt, 
Aroas  (Silver  Heels),  Jagrea  (Sata  Karoyis),  Kos  Showweyha  (Captain 
Newcastle),  Seneca  George,  Isaac  and  others. 

This  council  had  a  direct  relation  to  the  afifairs  on  the  Ohio,  George 
Croghan,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor,  had  sent  a  friendly  Indian, 
Delaware  Jo,  to  the  Ohio  to  gain  intelligence  concerning  what  was 
going  on.  This  messenger  had  gone  to  the  Ohio  and  had  returned  to 
George  Croghan's  house  at  Aughwick,  on  the  8th  of  January.  He  re- 
ported that  he  had  gone  to  Kittanning,  the  residence  of  Shingas  and 
Captain  Jacob's,  where  he  had  found  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  chiefly 
Delaware  and  Shawnee,  and  that  there  were  about  one  hundred  English 
prisoners  captured  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  He 
also  met  in  this  village  "The  Beaver"  or  Tamaque,  who  was  a  brother  of 
Shingas,  who  told  him  that  the  French  had  often  offered  the  "French 
Hatchet"  to  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  and  that  they  had  refused  it, 
but  that  in  April  or  May  preceding,  a  body  of  Six  Nation,  Adirondack 
and  Caughnawaga  warriors,  who  were  on  their  way  to  the  southern 
Indians,  stopped  at  Fort  Duquesne  and  were  prevailed  upon  to  oflFer 
the  "French  Hatchet"  to  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee,  who  then  reecived 
it  from  them  and  went  with  the  other  Indians  into  Virginia.  He  said 
that  neither  the  Beaver  nor  other  Delaware  and  Shawnee  approved  of 
this  action  and  were  sorry  for  what  they  had  done  and  were  anxious  to 
"make  Matters  up  with  the  English." 

From  Kittanning,  Delaware  Jo  went  to  Logstown,  where  he  found 
about  a  hundred  Indians  and  thirty  English  prisoners,  taken  by  the 
Shawnee  from  the  lower  Shawnee  town  and  from  the  frontiers  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  sent  up  to  Logstown.  He  also  said  that  the  French  had  tried 
to  buy  these  English  prisoners  from  the  Indians  who  had  refused  to 
sell  them  until  they  should  hear  from  the  Six  Nations.  He  also  reported 
that  there  were  some  of  the  members  of  the  Six  Nations  living  in  these 
villages  with  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee,  and  that  they  went  with  them 
on  their  raids  into  the  settlements. 

Governor  Hamilton  told  of  having  sent  Aroas  (Silver  Heels)  to  the 
villages  on  the  Susquehanna  to  gain  information,  and  that  upon  his  re- 
turn he  had  reported  that  there  were  no  Indians  at  Shamokin,  but  that 
at  Nescopeck  he  had  found  140  Indians,  all  warriors,  "that  they  were 
dancing  the  War  Dance ;  expressed  great  Bitterness  against  the  English, 
and  were  preparing  for  an  Expedition  against  them."  From  this  place 
he  had  gone  to  the  house  of  his  uncle,  who  lived  between  Nescopeck  and 
Wyoming,  who  told  him  "the  Delawares  and  Shawonees  on  the  Ohio 
were  persuaded  by  the  French  to  strike  the  English,  and  had  put  the 
Hatchet  into  the  Hands  of  the  Sasquehannah  Indians,  a  great  many 
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of  whom  had  taken  it  greedily  and  there  was  no  persuading  them  to 
the  Contrary." 

George  Croghan  said  that  he  was  well  persuaded,  after  listening  to 
the  accounts  of  the  Indians,  that  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  were  acting 
in  this  hostile  manner  by  the  advice  and  the  approval  of  the  Six  Nations. 

"The  Belt"  reviewed  all  of  the  events  whch  had  taken  place  on  the 
Ohio  from  the  time  the  French  had  first  occupied  it  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  hostility  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee.  In  this  speech, 
and  he  was  well  qualified  to  make  it  because  of  his  being  the  official 
keeper  of  the  wampum  belts,  he  said  that  after  the  French  had  taken 
possession  of  the  Ohio,  in  disregard  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Half  King, 
"they  then  learned  that  the  French  had  prevailed  upon  the  Shawonese, 
who  were  a  Nation  in  Alliance  with  the  Six  Nations,  and  living  by  their 
Suffrance  upon  a  Part  of  their  Country,  and  upon  the  Delawares,  who 
were  a  tribe  conquered  by  and  entirely  dependent  upon  them,  to  enter 
into  a  separate  and  private  Treaty  with  them,  by  which  they,  the  Shawo- 
nese and  Delawares,  had  agreed  not  only  to  permit  the  French  to  take 
Possession  of  the  Country  upon  the  Ohio,  as  far  as  they  would,  but  to 
assist  them  against  the  English,  if  their  Aid  should  be  found  necessary 
in  the  Contest,  which  the  taking  Possession  of  that  Country  should 
occasion.  That  in  consequence  of  this  secret  Treaty,  and  upon  the  Per- 
suasions of  the  French,  who  have  acquired  a  considerable  Influence  over 
these  Two  Tribes,  they  had  fallen  upon  the  English  and  done  the  Mis- 
chiefs already  complained  of  without  any  just  Reason  or  Cause  that 
they  ever  knew  or  had  heard."  (Col.  Rec.  VII,  3-4). 

This  statement  of  "The  Belt"  is  significant,  in  that  it  reveals  the 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  to  break  away  from 
their  dependence  upon  the  Six  Nations,  and  to  make  Treaties  for  them- 
selves unknown  to  their  masters.  It  also  shows  that  the  attempts  of 
the  Quaker  element  in  the  Assembly  to  justify  the  action  of  these  hostile 
tribes,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  without  any  real 
foundation.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  in  a  study  of  the  Indian  situation 
at  this  time,  that  the  Delaware  were  trying  to  break  away  from  the 
Iroquois  dominance,  and  to  "throw  aside  their  petti-coats  and  become 
men,"  and  that  the  Iroquois  on  the  Ohio  who  went  with  the  Delaware 
and  Shawnee  belonged  to  the  mongrel  Iroquoian  population  on  the 
Allegheny  and  Ohio,  known  as  Mingoes.  This  was  a  mixture  of  all  of 
the  Iroquoian  tribes,  living  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Seneca  habitat.  They 
represented  the  rabble  element,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Six 
Nations.  Tanacharison,  Scarouady,  The  Belt,  Seneca  George,  and  the 
other  representatives  of  the  Six  Nations  on  the  Ohio,  never  once  wavered 
in  their  friendship  for  the  English,  or  approved  of  the  hostile  actions  of 
these  "Mingoes,"  of  their  own  people,  or  of  the  hostility  of  the  Delaware 
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and  Shawnee.  And  even  among  the  two  latter  tribes  there  was  a  con- 
servative, loyal  element  which  never  approved  of  the  hostility  of  the 
French  party  in  their  tribes.  To  win  back  these  hostile  Delaware  and 
Shawnee  was  the  one  big  problem  which  the  English  authorities  had  to 
solve  and  which  the  French  tried  in  every  way  to  prevent. 

In  the  efforts  to  win  back  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee,  the  Six  Nations 
was  appealed  to  as  the  real  power  back  of  these  tribes.  Governor  Morris 
sent  Scarouady  and  Andrew  Montour  to  Onondaga  to  inform  the  Con- 
federation of  the  situation,  and  to  urge  action.  General  Shirley,  in  a 
"speech"  to  the  Six  Nations  said,  after  telling  of  the  peaceful  relations 
which  had  always  existed  between  Pennsylvania  and  these  tribes,  and 
of  their  hostile  actions  in  recent  times:  "The  Delawares  and  Shawonese 
always  lived  under  your  Direction.  They  looked  upon  you  as  their 
Masters,  and  you  looked  upon  them  as  Women  who  wore  Petticoats. 
They  never  dared  do  anything  of  Importance  without  your  Leave ;  for 
they  knew  if  they  did  you  would  chastise  them ;  yet  these  People  have 
now  dared  to  make  War  upon  your  antient  Friends.  It  behooves  you 
to  join  heartily  with  the  People  of  Pensilvania  in  punishing  those  Indi- 
ans, for  unless  you  do,  we  Can't  but  think  you  have  given  them  Leave, 
to  do  what  they  have  done ;  and  if  they  have  not  your  leave,  yet  it 
behoves  you  the  more  to  punish  them.  If  you  don't  they  will  dare  look 
you  in  the  Face.  They  will  think  themselves  as  good  Men  as  you,  and 
you  will  lose  the  name  of  being  their  Masters.  I  must  again  desire  you 
will  join  in  chastising  those  Indians,  that  you  will  send  some  of  your 
Warriors  against  them,  that  they  may  know  you  are  still  our  Friends, 
that  you  are  Men,  and  that  they  are  but  Women."  (Col.  Rec.  VII,  22). 

In  the  meanwhile  Governor  Dinwiddle  had  been  seeking  to  gain  the 
friendship  of  the  Cherokee  by  sending  them  presents  and  telling  them 
of  the  cruelties  of  the  Northern  Indians  and  the  French.  Finally  the 
Cherokee  took  up  the  hatchet  against  the  French  and  declared  war 
against  the  Shawnee  and  also  sent  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  their  war- 
riors to  protect  the  frontiers  of  Virginia.  During  this  time,  the  French 
at  Fort  Duquesne  were  seeking  to  have  the  Southern  Indians  join  them 
in  their  war  on  the  English  settlements. 

Scarouady  and  Andrew  Montour  returned  from  their  mission  to  the 
Six  Nations  and  made  their  report.  It  seemed  that  the  only  reason 
offered  by  the  Delawares  for  their  hostility  was  the  treatment  which 
they  had  received  after  Washington's  defeat,  in  1754,  and  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  then  charged  with  taking  sides  with  the  French.  The 
Iroquois  had  threatened  to  chastise  them,  but  they  still  persisted  in  their 
stand  against  the  English. 

At  a  conference  with  Scarouady  and  Andrew  Montour,  the  Governor 
delivered  a  "speech"  to  them  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Council, 
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in  which  he  said :  "I  therefore,  by  this  Belt,  declare  War  against  the 
Delawares  and  all  such  as  act  in  conjunction  with  them.  I  offer  you 
the  Hatchet,  and  expect  your  hearty  Concurrence  with  us  in  this  just 
and  Necessary  War —  .  .  .  For  the  Encouragement  of  you,  and  all 
who  will  join  you  in  the  Destruction  of  our  Enemies,  I  propose  to  give 
the  following  Bounties  or  Rewards,  Vist. :  for  every  Male  Indian  Pris- 
oner above  Twelve  Years  Old  that  shall  be  delivered  at  any  of  the 
Government's  Forts,  or  Towns,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars. 

For  every  Female  Prisoner,  or  Male  Prisoner  of  Twelve  years  old, 
and  under,  delivered  as  above,  one  hundred  and  thirty  Dollars. 

For  the  Scalp  of  every  male  Indian  of  above  Twelve  Years  old,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  Dollars. 

For  the  scalp  of  every  Indian  Woman,  Fifty  Dollars. 

To  our  own  People,  I  shall  observe  our  own  Forms :  to  you  I  give 
the  Hatchet  according  to  yours. 

Agreeable  to  your  repeated  Request,  I  am  now  going  to  Build  a 
Fort  at  Shamokin.  Forces  are  raising  for  that  Purpose,  and  every  thing 
will  soon  be  in  Readiness."  (Col.  Rec.  VII,  75-76). 

The  Declaration  of  War  against  the  Delawares  "and  all  other  Enemy 
Indians,"  and  the  bounty  offered  for  prisoners  and  scalps,  was  signed 
by  the  Commissioners,  James  Hamilton,  Jos.  Fox,  Evan  Morgan,  John 
Mifflin,  and  John  Hughes  (op.  cit.  78-79).  This  was  issued  on  April 
ID,  1756. 

On  April  12  the  Governor  received  an  address,  signed  by  Samuel 
Powell  and  others,  on  behalf  of  the  Quakers,  against  the  declaration  of 
war  against  the  enemy  Indians,  and  the  rewards  offered  for  prisoners 
and  scalps. 

James  Logan,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Council,  was  most  heartily 
opposed  to  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the  scalp  bounty.  Conrad  Weiser 
was  in  favor  of  the  declaration  of  war,  but  opposed  to  the  scalp  bounty, 
as  he  said  that  there  was  no  way  of  distinguishing  the  scalp  of  a  friendly 
Indian  from  an  enemy  Indian,  and  in  this  he  was  correct,  as  a  number 
of  most  utterly  fiendish  murders  were  committed  for  the  sake  of  the 
scalp  bounty. 

And  yet,  even  this  scalp  bounty  law  did  not  seem  to  bring  the  re- 
sults which  were  expected  for  on  June  14,  1756,  in  a  letter  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  the  Governor,  it  is  stated,  in  referring  to  the  means  which 
had  been  adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers :  "Rewards  were 
then  offered  to  Volunteer  Parties  who  should  go  out  on  the  Scalping 
account  in  Expectation  that  Numbers  would  be  encouraged  by  those 
Rewards ;  but  in  this  we  are  Disappointed.  We  shall  think,  however, 
that  the  Indians  ought  to  be  persued  and  Hunted;  and  as  the  back  In- 
habitants begin  now  to  request  Guards  to  protect  them  in  getting  in  their 
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Harvest,  we  submit  it  to  the  Governor's  Consideration  whether  the  best 
means  of  affording  them  the  Protection  will  not  be  to  order  out  parties 
from  the  Forts  to  range  on  the  West  side  of  Sasquehannah,  quite  to  the 
Ohio  &  the  Neighborhood  of  Fort  Duquence  (?),  to  Annoy  the  Enemy, 
take  Prisoners,  &  obtain  Intelligence,"  &c.  This  letter  was  signed  by 
B.  Franklin,  John  Mifflin,  Jos.  Fox,  Evan  Morgan,  and  John  Hughes, 
the  commissioners.  (Col.  Rec.  VII,  153-154). 

Sir  William  Johnson  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Shirley,  April  24,  in 
which  he  expresses  great  surprise  that  Governor  Morris  should  have 
made  this  declaration  of  war  against  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  at  such 
a  critical  time,  when  a  council  was  soon  to  be  held  at  Onondaga.  But 
there  were  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Conrad  Weiser, 
who  had  never  been  a  friend  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee,  insisted  that 
the  declaration  of  war  was  necessary  to  bring  them  to  their  senses.  The 
Quakers,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  the  Delaware  had  not  been  justly 
treated  after  the  Iroquois  had  come  into  power  in  the  Province,  in  any 
of  the  land  sales  of  their  own  ancestral  possessions,  to  which  the  Iroquois 
laid  claim — and  in  this  they  were  right.  The  Delaware  had  been  driven 
from  one  place  to  another,  by  these  land  sales,  and  wherever  they  went 
the  land  was  sold  under  their  feet  and  they  had  no  say  whatever  in  the 
matter. 

The  declaration  of  war  and  the  scalp  bounty  both  stood,  the  chain 
of  frontier  forts  was  erected,  and  hundreds  of  armed  frontiersmen 
guarded  the  mountain  passes — but  the  Indians  continued  to  burn,  kill 
and  scalp  along  the  entire  borders.  Pennsylvania  was  literally  saturated 
with  blood  along  the  Blue  Mountains  from  the  Delaware  to  the  waters 
of  the  Potomac. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  of  history  that  the  place  where  the  battle  was 
fought,  which  resulted  in  the  commencement  of  this  period  of  blood- 
shed should  be  the  place  where  finally  the  hostile  Delaware  should  be 
won  back  to  the  English  interest  by  the  Messenger  of  Peace,  Christian 
Frederick  Post. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
EXPEDITION   OF  COLONEL    JOHN    ARMSTRONG   AGAINST 

KITTANNING. 

Notwithstanding^  the  erection  of  the  frontier  forts,  the  organization 
of  military  companies  and  the  scalp  bounty,  the  fearful  raids  into  the 
settlements  continued.  The  Indians  crossed  the  mountains  through  the 
various  gaps  and  carried  devastation  and  death  into  the  settlements 
along  the  Conococheague.  These  frontier  settlements  were  fast  being 
depopulated.  The  inhabitants  could  not  reap  their  crops,  even  after 
they  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  plant  them.  The  Indians,  and  often- 
times the  French  officers  with  them,  entered  into  the  settlements,  re- 
gardless of  the  nearness  of  the  frontier  fort,  killing  and  scalping  as  they 
rushed  along. 

On  April  i,  1756,  Fort  McCord,  not  far  from  the  Yankee  Gap  in 
the  Kittatinny  Mountains,  west  of  Chambersburg,  was  burned  to  the 
ground  and  twenty-seven  men,  women  and  children  were  killed  and 
ta"ken  prisoners.  A  body  of  provincial  soldiers,  led  by  Captain  Alexander 
Culbertson,  went  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians  whom  they  overtook  on 
Sideling  Hill.  A  fierce  battle  was  fought,  but  the  Indians  being  reen- 
forced  by  another  party  said  to  have  been  led  by  Shingas,  the  pro- 
vincials were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  twenty-one  killed  and  eleven 
wounded.  Among  the  killed  was  Captain  Alexander  Culbertson,  Ensign 
John  Reynolds,  William  Denny,  and  William  Chambers.  (Archives  of 
Pa.,  Vol.  II,  611 ;  Col.  Rec.  Vol.  VII,  yy). 

A  monument  now  stands  upon  the  site  of  Fort  McCord,  containing 
a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  Elisha  Saltar  wrote  to  Governor  Morris  from 
Carlisle:  "Upon  my  arrivall  here  I  found  the  people  in  the  Greatest 
Confusion,  the  Troops  abandoning  the  forts,  &  the  Country  People 
geathering  to  geather  in  the  greatest  Consternation."  (Archives  of  Pa. 
11,613). 

The  harvest  of  the  summer  of  1756  was,  as  stated  by  Joseph  Arm- 
strong and  Adam  Hoops,  the  most  abundant  in  the  "Memory  of  Man," 
and  yet  the  farmers  were  leaving  their  plantations  with  their  great  crops 
of  corn  standing  in  the  fields.  Wherever  an  attempt  was  made  to  har- 
vest the  crops  the  workers  had  to  be  guarded  by  the  Provincial  troops, 
and  even  then,  the  Indians  would  lie  in  wait  for  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  kill  or  capture  any  of  the  soldiers  or  workmen.  On  July  30,  when 
Captain  Edward  Ward,  the  commander  of  Fort  Granville,  was  away 
from  the  fort  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  guarding  the  harvesters  in 
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the  Tuscarora  valley,  the  fort,  which  had  been  left  in  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Edward  Armstrong,  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Indians  and 
a  number  of  French  officers.  The  fight  continued  through  the  after- 
noon and  night,  the  enemy  not  being  able  to  inflict  much  damage.  Final- 
ly the  Indians  approached  the  fort  through  a  deep  ravine,  set  fire  to  it 
and  through  a  hole  which  had  been  burned  in  the  logs,  fired  upon  the 
defenders,  killing  Lieutenant  Edward  Armstrong,  the  commander.  They 
then  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort  promising  to  spare  the  lives  of 
the  people  in  it.  John  Turner,  thinking  to  gain  favor  with  the  French 
and  Indians,  seeing  that  the  fort  was  doomed,  opened  the  gates  and 
allowed  the  French  and  Indians  to  take  possession.  The  fort  was  then 
burned  by  Captain  Jacobs  and  his  Indians  by  order  of  the  French  officer 
in  command,  and  the  party  of  twenty-two  men,  three  women  and  a 
number  of  children  was  taken  to  Kittanning.  Here,  Turner,  who  had 
opened  the  gates  of  the  fort,  was  burnt  at  the  stake  with  the  most  hor- 
rible tortures.  (See  Col.  Rec.  VII,  560-561  ;  Frontier  Forts  of  Pa.,  Vol.  II, 
605-611,  1906  edition). 

The  French  report  of  this  attack  reads :  "Chevalier  Villers,  on  the 
2nd.  of  August,  has  been  very  successful  in  burning  another  Fort  called 
Fort  Grandville,  sixty  miles  from  Philadelphia."  (Archives,  Second 
Series,  VI,  380). 

On  the  very  day  when  the  Delaware  Indians,  under  the  leadership 
of  Captain  Jacobs,  were  making  their  attack  upon  Fort  Granville,  the 
Governor  and  various  members  of  the  Council  and  prominent  Quakers 
were  in  attendance  upon  an  Indian  council  at  Easton,  seeking  to  make 
peace  with  the  Delaware  through  the  influence  of  Tedyuskung,  the  so- 
called  "King"  of  the  Delaware.  (Col.  Rec.  VII,  204-220).  These  efforts 
for  peace  will  be  noticed  later. 

The  destruction  of  Fort  Granville,  following  the  total  destruction 
of  Fort  McCord  in  the  spring,  and  the  endless  list  of  murders  between 
these  two  larger  events,  filled  the  people  of  the  frontiers  with  terror. 
The  settlements  west  of  the  mountain  ridges  were  practically  deserted, 
the  people  leaving  their  homes  and  their  standing  crops,  to  seek  safety 
near  the  seaboard.  This  tide  of  fear  and  terror  swept  over  the  mountains 
into  the  settlements  along  the  eastern  foothills. 

It  was  stated  "that  a  Year  ago  there  were  three  thousand  Men  fit 
to  bear  Arms  living  in  that  County  (Cumberland),  and  now,  exclusive 
of  the  Provincial  forces,  they  were  certain  they  did  not  amount  to  an 
hundred."  (Col.  Rec.  VII,  242). 

Colonel  John  Armstrong,  after  hearing  the  information  given  by  a 
number  of  returned  captives,  who  had  been  taken  in  various  raids  into 
the  settlements,  urged  Governor  Morris  to  allow  him  to  make  an  expe- 
dition against  Kittanning,  from  which  nearly   all  of  these  war  parties 
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came  under  the  leadership  of  Shingas  and  Captain  Jacobs.  Benjamin 
Franklin  had  advocated  this  plan  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy 
country  long  before,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Indian  hostility. 
Governor  Morris  agreed  to  Colonel  Armstrong's  plan,  making  him  the 
commander  of  the  expedition  and  having  as  his  assistants  Captain 
Hamilton,  Captain  Mercer,  Captain  Ward,  and  Captain  Potter,  with 
their  companies  and  such  volunteers  as  could  be  collected.  The  entire 
affair  was  to  be  conducted  as  secretly  as  possible.  The  officers  and  men 
were  to  make  Fort  Shirley  the  place  of  rendezvous  (this  fort  was  situ- 
ated at  the  eastern  side  of  the  present  Shirleysburg,  a  short  distance  from 
Aughwick  Creek). 

Colonel  Armstrong  wrote  from  Carlisle,  on  August  20,  to  Governor 
Morris : 
"May  it  please  your  Honor: 

"To-morrow,  God  willing,  the  Men  Marches  from  McDowell's  (Mc- 
Dowell's Mill,  south  of  Fort  Loudon  a  short  distance)  for  Fort  Shirley, 
and  this  Afternoon  some  part  of  my  own  Company  with  the  Provisions 
here  sets  out  for  Sheerman's  Valley,  there  to  Halt  until  the  residue 
come  up.  This  Night  I  expected  to  have  been  at  Fort  Shirley,  but 
am  much  disappointed  in  getting  in  of  the  Strays,  for  collecting  whereof 
we  shall  not  wait  longer  than  this  day ;  Hunter  has  got  about  half  a 
Score,  and  Commissary  Hoops  about  a  dozen.  .  .  .  The  Harvest  Sea- 
son with  the  two  Attacks  on  Fort  Granville,  has  left  us  so  bare  of  Am- 
munition that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Stores  here  for  some 
Quantity  for  the  Expedition.  The  Captains  Hamilton  and  Mercer  hav- 
ing broke  open  the  part  I  sent  to  McDowell's  for  Fort  Shirley,  and  given' 
their  Receipts  as  for  the  expedition,  tho'  I  know  it  is  for  the  particular  de- 
fence of  them  two  Posts,  nor  will  it  be  in  my  power  to  prevail  with  double 
the  Number  of  Men  and  double  the  Quantity  of  Ammunition  to  keep 
a  Fort  that  wou'd  have  done  it  before  the  taking  of  Fort  Granville." 
(Col.  Rec.  VII,  231).  In  this  same  letter  Colonel  Armstrong  gives  an 
account  of  the  return  of  Peter  Walker,  who  was  captured  at  Fort  Gran- 
ville, who  gave  him  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  defense  of  that 
fort  and  of  the  brave  and  heroic  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Armstrong. 

He  also  says:  "Lytteleton,  Shippensburg,  and  Carlisle  (the  last  two 
not  finished),  are  the  only  Forts  now  built  that  will,  in  my  Opinion, 
be  Serviceable  to  the  public.  McDowell's  or  thereabouts  is  a  necessary 
Post,  but  the  present  Fort  not  defencible.  The  Duties  of  the  Harvest 
has  not  admitted  me  to  finish  Carlisle  Fort  with  the  Soldiers ;  it  shou'd 
be  done,  and  a  Barrack  erected  within  the  Fort,  otherwise  the  Soldiers 
cannot  be  so  well  governed,  and  may  be  absent  or  without  the  Gates 
at  a  time  of  the  greatest  necessity." 

On  the  same  day  that  Colonel  Armstrong  wrote  this  letter,  which 
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was  addressed  to  Governor  Morris,  William  Denny,  who  had  taken  the 
oath  of  office  before  the  king  on  the  7th  of  May  preceding,  assumed  his 
position  as  Governor  of  the  province  (Lieutenant  Governor  was  the 
oflficial  title). 

This  change  of  governors  came  at  the  time  when  everything  was  in 
a  most  critical  condition,  as  the  peace  negotiations  with  the  Delaware 
through  Tedyuskung,  and  the  various  plans  for  the  defense  of  the  fron- 
tiers were  then  at  a  crisis.  Tedyuskung  had  gone  from  the  council  at 
Easton  to  Fort  Allen,  where  he  and  his  company  of  Indians  had  been 
on  a  prolonged  drunken  spree.  All  of  the  reports  which  Governor  Mor- 
ris received  concerning  Tedyuskung  and  his  behavior  at  Fort  Allen 
made  him  suspicious  and  uneasy.  He  told  Governor  Denny  of  all  that 
had  been  done  at  the  council  at  Easton  and  suggested  that  Captain 
Newcastle  be  sent  to  see  Sir  Charles  Hardy  and  Sir  William  Johnson 
to  find  out  everything  concerning  Tedyuskung  and  the  relation  which 
he  bore  to  the  Six  Nations.  Governor  Denny  and  the  Council  agreed 
with  Governor  Morris  and  decided  to  send  Captain  Newcastle  on  this 
mission.  In  the  meanwhile  a  Council  had  been  held  by  the  Six  Nations 
and  the  enemy  Indians  at  Otsanango  (Chenango,  near  Binghamton, 
New  York,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  cease  the  hostilities  against  the 
English  settlements.  Captain  Newcastle  had  then  been  sent  to  Wyo- 
ming to  make  known  to  the  Indians  there  what  was  done  at  Chenango 
and  promising  them  forgiveness  for  what  he  had  done.  Newcastle  had 
gone  to  Wyoming  and  finding  that  the  Indians  had  removed  higher  up 
the  river  to  Tioga  (Athens,  Pennsylvania),  he  had  gone  there  and  was 
gladly  received  by  them,  and  returned  to  Governor  Morris  with  the 
assurances  that  "they  were  sorry  for  what  they  had  done,  and  were 
sincerely  disposed  to  return  to  their  amity  and  friendship  with  the 
Children  of  Onas"  (William  Penn's  Indian  name,  which  became  the 
name  for  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania).  All  of  these  matters  were 
related  in  the  letter  which  Governor  Denny  gave  to  Captain  Newcastle  to 
deliver  to  Sir  Charles  Hardy.  He  also  told  of  having  sent  Newcastle 
back  to  Tioga  where  he  held  another  conference  with  the  Indians,  with 
Tedyuskung,  who  told  him  that  the  Six  Nations  had  taken  the  Dela- 
ware into  the  Confederation  and  had  ordered  them  to  "take  ofi  their 
Aprons"  and  be  no  longer  women,  but  men,  and  that  the  Six  Nations 
had  appointed  him  to  transact  public  business  for  the  Delawares. 
Governor  Denny  then  says,  in  speaking  of  his  conduct  at  Fort  Allen : 
"This  Conduct  of  Teedyuscung  gives  us  reason  to  suspect  the  sincerity 
of  his  Professions  and  the  truth  of  his  Declarations  about  his  being 
appointed  to  be  King  by  Ten  Nations."  (Col.  Rec.  VII,  223-225).  (See 
Chapter  XX  for  the  continuation  of  these  peace  efiforts,  and  of  the 
Six  Nations  reply  concerning  the  claims  of  Tedyuskung.) 
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While  all  of  these  moves  were  being  made  at  Philadelphia,  Easton, 
Tioga,  and  Chenango,  for  peace  with  the  Susquehanna  Indians,  Colonel 
John  Armstrong  and  his  troops  of  frontiersmen  were  silently  stealing 
through  the  forest-covered  mountains  on  their  way  to  Kittanning. 
Colonel  Armstrong  marched  from  Fort  Shirley  on  the  30th  of  August 
with  about  three  hundred  men  and  on  the  3d  of  September,  at  "Beaver 
Dams"  (near  Hollidaysburg),  or,  as  Armstrong's  report  says:  "a  few 
Miles  from  Franks  Town,"  they  joined  the  advance  party.  Here  they 
encamped  for  the  night  and  the  next  day  (August  4)  they  marched, 
taking  the  course  of  the  old  Kittanning  trail  over  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains (travellers  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  the  famous  Horse- 
shoe Bend,  cross  this  trail  at  Kittanning  Point,  where  Kittanning  Run 
passes  under  the  railroad).  Within  two  days  they  came  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  village  of  Kittanning.  From  here  Colonel  Armstrong  sent 
out  scouts  to  reconnoitre  the  town,  and  to  get  information.  They  re- 
turned and  reported  that  the  way  to  the  town  was  clear  of  the  enemy, 
who  seemed  to  be  unaware  of  their  approach.  Armstrong  says  in  his 
letter  that  they  had  not  been  near  enough  to  the  town  to  know  the 
exact  situation,  the  number  of  the  enemy  or  the  best  way  to  approach  it. 

It  was  a  moonlight  night ;  the  horses,  baggage  and  blankets  had  been 
left  in  the  rear,  when  this  force  of  frontiersmen,  Scotch-Irish,  from  the 
Cumberland  valley,  reached  the  Allegheny  River  below  the  town,  "a 
little  before  the  setting  of  the  moon."  They  had  been  made  aware  of 
the  village  site  by  the  beating  of  a  drum  and  the  whooping  of  warriors 
at  their  dance.  It  was  thought  best  to  make  an  attack  before  the  moon 
set,  but  before  "we  were  aware,  an  Indian  whistled  in  a  very  singular 
manner,  about  thirty  perches  from  our  Front  in  the  foot  of  a  Corn  field." 
This  alarmed  the  attacking  party.  Armstrong  ordered  the  men  to  keep 
silence,  and  "I  asked  one  Baker,  a  Soldier,  who  was  our  best  Assistant, 
whether  this  was  not  a  Signal  to  the  Warriors  of  our  Approach?  He 
answered  no,  and  said  it  was  the  manner  of  a  Young  Fellow's  calling  a 
Squa  after  he  had  done  his  Dance,  who  accordingly  kindled  a  Fire, 
clean'd  his  Gun  and  shot  it  before  he  went  to  Sleep.  All  this  time  we 
were  Obliged  to  lay  quiet  and  hush,  'till  the  Moon  was  fairly  set."  Soon 
fires  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  corn-field.  Baker  again  quieted 
the  fears  of  the  Colonel  and  his  men  by  telling  them  that  as  the  night 
was  warm  the  Indians  were  sleeping  out  of  doors  and  made  these  fires 
to  drive  away  the  gnats.  By  this  time  it  was  day-break,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  weary  men  were  fast  asleep.  These  were  awakened,  and  a  number 
of  them  sent  to  the  rear  to  bring  up  the  three  companies  which  had  not 
then  gotten  over  the  last  hill.  A  part  of  the  force  was  sent  along  the 
top  of  the  hill  to  approach  the  town  from  the  upper  end,  while  Colonel 
Armstrong  kept  the  larger  part  of  his  force  for  the  corn-field  and  the 
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lower  end  of  the  town  where  the  warriors  were  supposed  to  be.  The 
combined  attack  was  to  be  made  in  eighteen  or  twenty  minutes,  when 
the  detachment  sent  along  the  hill  would  reach  its  position.  For  some 
reason  this  detachment  did  not  reach  its  position  when  Colonel  Arm- 
strong's force  commenced  the  fight  in  the  corn-field  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  town.  Captain  Jacobs  gave  the  war-whoop  as  soon  as  the 
attack  was  made.  The  conflict  grew  more  deadly  to  Armstrong's  force, 
because  of  the  killing  fire  from  the  house  which  was  occupied  by  Captain 
Jacobs.  Colonel  Armstrong  then  ordered  the  houses  near  this  house  to 
be  set  on  fire.  This  was  done  by  various  officers  and  soldiers,  while  the 
Indians  within  the  house  kept  up  a  continual  fire  upon  them  and  "seldom 
mist  of  Wounding  or  killing  some  of  our  People."  While  Armstrong 
was  moving  about,  giving  orders,  he  was  shot  in  the  shoulder.  Finally, 
the  house  in  which  Captain  Jacobs  and  his  party  occupied  became  too 
hot  for  them  and  one  after  another  they  ran  from  it  and  were  shot.  "It 
was  thought  Captain  Jacobs  tumbled  himself  out  of  a  Garret  or  Cock 
Loft  Window,  at  which  he  was  Shot ;  our  Prisoners  offering  to  be  quali- 
fied to  the  Powder  Horn  and  Pouch  there  taken  of¥  him,  which  they  say 
he  had  lately  got  from  a  French  Ofificer  in  Exchange  for  Lieut.  Arm- 
strong's Boots,  which  he  carried  from  Fort  Granville  where  the  Lieut, 
was  killed.  The  same  Prisoners  say  they  are  perfectly  assured  of  his 
Scalp,  as  no  other  Indian  there  wore  their  Hair  in  the  same  manner. 
They  also  say  they  know  the  Squas'  Scalp  by  a  particular  Bob,  and  also 
know  the  Scalp  of  a  Young  Indian  called  the  King's  Son."  During  the 
action  Captain  Hugh  Mercer  was  badly  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  was 
taken  to  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  rear. 

While  the  burning  of  the  houses  was  going  on,  about  thirty  in  num- 
ber, there  were  many  explosions  of  gun-powder  which  had  been  stored 
in  them.  One  of  the  Indians  told  one  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been 
released,  that  they  had  a  sufiicient  stock  of  ammunition  for  a  ten  years 
war  with  the  English. 

A  great  store  of  presents  and  supplies  which  the  Indians  had  received 
from  the  French  a  few  days  before,  was  destroyed.  Armstrong  estimated 
the  number  of  Indians  killed  as  being  between  thirty  and  forty.  "On 
beginning  our  march  back  we  had  about  a  Dozen  of  Scalps  and  eleven 
English  Prisoners,  but  now  find  that  four  or  five  of  the  scalps  are  miss- 
ing." 

Colonel  Armstrong's  letter^  is  followed  by  a  list  of  the  killed,  wounded 
and  missing.     The  total  killed  was  seventeen,  wounded,  thirteen  and 


'Copies  of  Colonel  Armstrong's  letter,  g^iving  the  full  report  of  the  expedition, 
are  found  in  Archives  of  Pa.,  Vol.  II,  767-773,  and  in  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  VII,  257- 
263,  and  a  list  of  the  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  in  the  Archives  of  Pa.,  Vol.  II, 
773-775;  also  a  list  of  the  officers  and  men  in  the  Second  Battalion,  commanded  by 
Lieut. -Col.  John  Armstrong,  many  of  whom  were  killed  and  wounded  at  Kittanning, 
In  Archives,  2nd.  Series,  II,  534-537.  The  "Narrative"  of  Robert  Robison,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  fight,  is  found  in  "Border  Life,"  123. 
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missing,  nineteen.  Of  the  missing  a  number  returned  later,  among 
whom  was  Captain  Hugh  Mercer.  Among  the  English  prisoners  who 
were  released  were :  Ann  McCord,  who  had  been  captured  at  the  burn- 
ing of  Fort  McCord  in  the  spring ;  Martha  Thorn,  taken  at  the  same 
time ;  and  Thomas  Girty,  taken  at  Fort  Granville. 

The  French  account  of  this  expedition  is  as  accurate  as  could  be 
expected.    It  reads : 

We  learn  that  on  the  Oyo  a  party  of  300  English  horsemen  went  to  surprise  or  burn 
a  Delaware  village.  The  Indians  ran  to  place  their  women  and  children  in  safety,  whilst 
five  Canadians,  one  of  whom  was  a  Cadet,  were  firing  at  and  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  horsemen.  The  Indians,  having  returned,  took  possession  of  the  roads.  The  horse- 
men fled  into  the  woods;  25  remained  dead  upon  the  field,  and  2  prisoners  left  the 
horses  to  the  Indians,  who  went  in  pursuit  of  the  others.  (Archives,  2nd.  Series,  VI, 
393) 

In  the  "Narrative"  of  Marie  Le  Roy  and  Barbara  Leininger,  who 
were  captured  at  the  Penn's  Creek  massacre  and  taken  to  Kittanning, 
in  1755,  we  read  : 

In  the  month  of  September  Col.  Armstrong  arrived  with  his  men,  and  attacked 
Kittanny  Town.  Both  of  us  happened  to  be  in  that  part  of  it  which  lies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  We  were  immediately  conveyed  ten  miles  farther  into  the  interior,  in 
order  that  we  might  have  no  chance  of  trying,  on  this  occasion,  to  escape.  The  savages 
threatened  to  kill  us.  If  the  English  had  advanced,  this  might  have  happened,  for  at  that 
time  the  Indians  were  greatly  in  dread  of  Col.  Armstrong's  corps.  After  the  English  had 
withdrawn,  we  were  again  brought  back  to  Kittanny,  which  had  been  burned  to  the 
ground. 

There  we  had  the  mournful  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  cruel  end  of  an  English 
woman,  who  had  attempted  to  flee  out  of  her  captivity  and  return  to  the  settlements 
with  Col.  Armstrong.  Having  been  recaptured  by  the  savages,  and  brought  back  to 
Kittanny,  she  was  put  to  death  in  an  unheard  of  way.  First,  they  scalped  her;  next, 
they  laid  burning  splinters  of  wood,  here  and  there,  upon  her  body ;  and  then  they  cut 
ofT  her  ears  and  fingers,  forcing  them  into  her  mouth  so  that  she  had  to  swallow  them. 
Amidst  such  torments,  this  woman  lived  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  toward 
sunset,  when  a  French  officer  took  compassion  on  her,  and  put  her  out  of  her  misery. 

An  English  soldier,  on  the  contrary,  named  John  ,  who  escaped  from  prison  in 

Lancaster,  and  joined  the  French,  had  a  piece  of  flesh  cut  from  her  body,  and  ate  it. 
When  she  was  dead,  the  Indians  chopped  her  in  two,  through  the  middle,  and  let  her  lie 
until  the  dogs  came  and  devoured  her. 

Three  days  later  an  Englishman  was  brought  in,  who  had  likewise  attempted  to 
escape  with  Col.  Armstrong,  and  he  was  burned  alive  in  the  same  village.  His  torments, 
however,  continued  only  about  three  hours ;  but  his  screams  were  frightful  to  listen  to. 
It  rained  that  day  very  hard,  so  that  the  Indians  could  not  keep  up  the  fire.  Hence 
they  began  to  discharge  gunpowder  at  his  body.  At  last,  amidst  his  worse  pains,  when 
the  poor  man  called  for  a  drink  of  water,  they  brought  melted  lead,  and  poured  it 
down  his  throat.  This  draught  at  once  helped  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  barbarians, 
for  he  died  on  the  instant. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  an  impression  such  fearful  instances  of  cruelty  make 
upon  the  mind  of  a  poor  captive.  Does  he  attempt  to  escape  from  the  savages,  he 
knows  in  advance  that,  if  retaken,  he  will  be  roasted  alive.    Hence,  he  must  compare  two 
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evils,  namely,  either  to  remain  among  them  a  prisoner  forever,  or  to  die  a  cruel  death. 
Is  he  fully  resolved  to  endure  the  latter,  then  he  may  run  away  writh  a  brave  heart. 

Soon  after  these  occurrences  we  were  brought  to  Fort  Duquesne,  where  we  remained 
for  about  two  months.     (Archives,  2nd.  Series,  VII,  405.) 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  hundreds  of  the  frontiersmen  and 
women  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Maryland  died  such  deaths  as 
described  in  this  narrative.  Such  diabolical  cruelty  is  beyond  human 
comprehension.  And  yet,  such  methods  of  torture  were  common  in  this 
period  and  for  years  afterwards.  If  there  was  but  one  such  story  told, 
we  might  doubt  its  truthfulness,  but,  most  unfortunately,  there  are 
many  similar  stories. 

Not  long  ago  the  writer  stood  on  the  hill  above  where  this  Indian 
village  once  stood  and  in  the  beautiful  view  he  had  of  the  country  and 
the  Allegheny  River,  thought  of  the  hundreds  of  Indian  captives  who 
had  trod  that  famous  trail  over  the  hills  to  meet  with  death  in  its  most 
hideous  form  in  this  beautiful  valley.  No  one  could  write  the  complete 
story  of  Kittanning's  history. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  Colonel  Armstrong's  success  at 
Kittanning,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  first  military  move- 
ment across  the  mountains  since  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock  the 
year  before.  It  was  really  the  third  expedition  towards  the  Ohio  of  an 
armed  British  force.  The  other  two,  namely,  that  of  Washington  in 
1754,  and  of  Braddock  in  1755,  had  both  been  defeats.  Colonel  Arm- 
strong's expedition  against  Kittanning  was  the  first  victorious  one  of 
any  armed  English  force  in  the  Ohio  valley.  If  one  counts  the  expedi- 
tion of  Captain  William  Trent,  in  1753,  when  Ensign  Edward  Ward 
surrendered  to  the  French,  Armstrong's  expedition  was  the  fourth  Eng- 
lish expedition  to  the  Ohio  valley.  All  of  the  first  three  were  defeats. 
This  was  the  first  real  success  of  British  arms  beyond  the  mountain 
ridges,  and  it  gave  heart  to  the  frontiersmen  to  think  of  it.  Armstrong's 
army  was  not  large — there  were  only  300  or  307  of  them,  all  told — and 
yet  that  little  army  had  in  it  the  making  of  some  tremendous  forces. 
Colonel  John  Armstrong,  Captain  Hugh  Mercer,  Adam  Hoops,  James 
Potter,  and  others,  were  to  play  big  parts  upon  the  stage  of  American 
history. 

The  corporation  of  Philadelphia,  in  honor  of  the  success  of  the  expe- 
dition, struck  a  medal,  with  a  device  of  an  officer  followed  by  two  sol- 
diers, pointing  to  a  tree  behind  which  stood  a  soldier  with  an  Indian 
lying  before  him ;  and,  in  the  background,  Indian  houses  in  flames.  The 
legend  on  one  side  read :  "Kittanning  destroyed  by  Colonel  Armstrong, 
September  the  8th,  1756,"  and  on  the  other  side  were  the  arms  of  the 
corporation  and  the  legend :  "The  gift  of  the  corporation  of  Philadel- 
phia."    Colonel   Armstrong  was   also   presented   with   a  most   compli- 
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mentary  letter,  thanking  him  and  his  officers  and  men  for  their  heroic 
conduct. 

The  total  destruction  of  the  village  of  Kittanning  and  the  death  of 
Captain  Jacobs  was  a  most  severe  blow  to  the  Indians.  They  had  been 
making  raids  into  the  villages  of  the  white  man  but  this  was  the  first 
raid  of  the  white  man  into  the  villages  of  the  Indian.  Many  of  the 
Indians  who  had  lived  at  Kittanning  and  in  the  villages  east  of  Fort 
Duquesne,  put  the  French  fort  between  themselves  and  the  English  by 
removing  to  Logstown,  Sacunk  and  Kuskuski.  To  state,  as  do  some 
histories,  that  Kittanning  was  never  again  occupied  by  the  Indians  would 
be  incorrect.  Some  of  them  returned  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the 
village,  re-built  their  houses  and  lived  there,  but  the  village  ceased  to 
be  a  gathering  place  for  the  hostile  Delaware  during  this  early  period. 
There  is  strong  evidence  however,  that  the  Indian  force  which  made  the 
attack  upon  Colonel  Bouquet,  in  1764,  at  Bushy  Run,  and  the  force  of 
British  and  Indians  which  destroyed  Hannastown  in  Westmoreland 
County,  in  July,  1728,  twenty-six  years  after  Armstrong's  expedition, 
were  both  collected  at  Kittanning.  The  real  success  of  Armstrong's 
expedition  was  a  moral  one.  It  revealed  to  the  frontiersman,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  really  could  meet  the  Indian  on  his  own  ground  and  come 
out  of  it  victorious ;  and  it  made  the  Indian  realize  that  the  English 
"were  not  women,  but  men."  Ever  after  the  destruction  of  Kittanning 
the  Indians  on  the  Ohio  had  a  wholesome  fear  of  Colonel  John  Arm- 
strong and  his  men  from  the  Cumberland  valley,  but  the  destruction  of 
Kittanning  in  no  sense  put  an  end  to  the  Indian  raids  into  the  frontiers 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  as  the  year  1757  was  one  long  series  of 
raids  along  the  entire  frontier.  Not  content  with  killing  the  inhabitants 
of  the  remote  settlements  along  the  foothills  of  the  mountains,  the 
Indians  killed  and  scalped  to  the  very  outskirts  of  Carlisle,  Shippens- 
burg  and  Harris'  Ferry. 

The  French  made  use  of  the  destruction  of  Kittanning  as  a  means  of 
stirring  up  the  Indians  to  greater  efforts  against  the  English,  as  a  report 
made  by  Ogagradarisha,  a  Six  Nations  scout,  to  Colonel  Clapham,  the 
commander  at  Fort  Augusta  (at  Sunbury)  on  October  18,  1756,  reveals. 
He  said :  "I  have  moreover,  Brother,  to  tell  you,  that  before  I  left  my 
own  Town,  an  Indian  came  from  the  Ohio,  and  brought  word  that  a 
large  Body  of  French  and  a  Thousand  Indians  were  getting  ready  for  an 
Expedition  against  this  place,  and  are  determined  to  take  your  Fort 
Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  at  Kittannin.  The  French 
Commander  at  Fort  Duquesne  held  a  Treaty  with  a  vast  number  of 
Indians  of  different  Nations,  vizt.,  Chipewas,  Tawas,  Tightwees,  Not- 
towas,  Delawares  and  Shawanese.  When  they  were  all  Assembled 
together,  he  laid  before  them  a  great  Belt  of  Wampum,  as  broad  as  my 
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two  Hands  and  a  Fathom  in  length.  He  also  tied  another  long  belt  of 
Wampum  to  the  Handle  of  an  Ax,  and  holding  it  up,  told  them  thus: 
'My  Children,  it  is  true  I  once  before  gave  you  the  Hatchet  and  told 
you  to  be  strong  and  strike  the  English ;  What  you  did  was  only  in 
play,  but  since  they  have  come  to  your  town  and  killed  your  Friends 
and  Brethren,  I  give  it  to  you  again.  This  String  which  I  have  fastened 
to  the  End  of  it,  roll  it  tightly  around  your  Arm,  Carry  it  always  with 
you,  and  never  let  it  be  out  of  your  Hand  till  you  have  revenged  the 
Blood  of  your  Brethren  on  the  English,  and  have  not  left  one  of  them 
alive.  I  promise  you  my  Assistance,  and  to  send  a  Strong  Body  of 
French  &  Ammunition  with  you  to  take  their  Fort  which  is  lately  Built.' 
This  said,  he  presented  them  with  the  Wampum  and  Hatchet,  upon 
which  they  all  gave  loud  Shouts  which  pierced  the  Skies  in  token  of 
Approbation,  and  thanked  their  good  Father  who  was  so  careful  of 
them,  promising  to  do  whatever  he  would  direct. 

"They  concluded  their  treaty  with  war  dances  and  other  ceremonies. 
Soon  after,  five  parties  were  sent  out  in  different  routes,  the  better  to 
Execute  their  design."  (Col.  Rec.  VII,  301). 

Reports  of  this  large  force  of  French  and  Indians  leaving  Fort  Du- 
quesne  reached  the  English  officials  at  various  places  along  the  frontier, 
even  to  Fort  Cumberland  (Maryland).  Scouting  parties  were  sent  out 
from  many  places,  but  it  could  not  be  located.  The  objective,  as  stated 
to  Colonel  Clapham,  was  Fort  Augusta.  He  immediately  got  ready  for 
any  attack  which  might  be  made  upon  his  fort.  There  was  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  French  and  Indians  did  march  from  Fort  Duquesne,  but 
for  some  reason,  probably  because  they  found  through  their  scouting 
parties  that  all  of  the  forts  along  the  frontier  had  received  information 
concerning  their  advance,  they  gave  up  this  plan  and  cut  up  their  larger 
force  into  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  which  made  raids  into  the  various 
frontier  settlements. 

A  new  factor  had  entered  the  problem  for  these  hostile  Indians — 
there  were  many  Cherokee  and  Catawba  then  stationed  at  the  various 
English  forts  along  the  southern  boundary.  Fort  Cumberland  and 
Fort  Littleton  both  had  large  bodies  of  these  friendly  southern  Indians, 
who  were  acting  as  scouts  and  going  out  on  war  parties,  reaching  to  the 
very  shadows  of  Fort  Duquesne.  While  the  presence  of  these  southern 
Indians  complicated  the  peace  measures  with  the  Delaware  and  the 
Shawnee,  then  under  way,  it  nevertheless,  was  a  great  help  to  the  Eng- 
lish. The  warriors  of  the  Cherokee,  especially,  were  famous  scouts, 
fully  acquainted  with  all  of  the  methods  of  their  ancient  foes,  the  Dela- 
ware and  Shawnee.  They  knew  all  of  the  paths  through  the  mountains 
along  which  these  hostile  foes  would  pass,  and  they  were  greatly  feared 
by  the  northern  Indians.    The  Indians  about  Fort  Duquesne,  especially 
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those  living  in  the  villages  east  of  it,  moved  into  villages  west  of  the 
fort  when  they  heard  of  the  presence  of  these  hated,  and  much  feared, 
southern  Indians  with  the  English. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  Cherokee  in  this  region  of  Indian  war 
operations,  especially  in  the  Cumberland  valley,  was  a  most  dangerous 
one,  as  the  Scotch-Irish  frontiersman,  when  he  ran  across  one  of  them, 
was  almost  certain  to  shoot  and  scalp  him.  He  was  therefore  in  con- 
stant danger  both  from  his  enemies  and  his  friends.  (See  Col.  Rec.  VII, 
503-505)- 

The  Indian  Village  of  Kittanning — The  name  Kittanning  is  one  of 
the  few  Indian  names  in  Pennsylvania  which  has  not  been  badly  cor- 
rupted in  its  transfer  to  the  English  language.  In  the  Delaware  lan- 
guage. Kit  meant  "great,"  hanna,  "stream  or  river,"  and  ing  is  the  loca- 
tive, signifying  "at,"  so  that  the  name  means  "at  the  great  river."  The 
Seneca  name  for  the  present  Allegheny  River  was  Ohio,  which  the 
French  translated  "La  Belle  Riviere,"  or  "The  Beautiful  River."  The 
Delaware  names  for  the  small  streams  were  "Alligewe  Sipu,"  or  "River 
of  the  Alligewe"  (Alligewe  is  a  corruption  of  Cherokee.  This  Iroquoian 
tribe  once  lived  upon  it  and  were  driven  out  by  the  Iroquois  and  Dela- 
ware), and  Kithanne,  or  "The  Great  River." 

How  long  a  period  intervened  between  the  time  of  the  driving  out 
of  the  Cherokee  and  the  historical  period  of  occupation  cannot  be  known 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  In  the  period  of  the  Indian  hostility,  which 
we  are  now  considering,  the  Iroquois  and  the  Delaware  were  still  at 
war  with  the  Cherokee.  The  Iroquois,  in  this  period  of  conflict  between 
the  French  and  the  British  for  the  Ohio  valley,  laid  claim  to  all  of  the 
Ohio  (Allegheny)  valley  by  "right  of  conquest." 

The  historic  occupation  of  Kittanning  and  the  Delaware  valley 
commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  commenced  to  migrate  from  the 
Susquehanna  and  Delaware  and,  by  permission  of  the  Iroquois,  settled 
in  this  region.  In  the  discussions  at  the  various  Indian  councils  during 
the  period  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  the  Iroquois  always  claimed 
that  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  had  no  rights  whatever  to  these  lands 
on  the  Ohio,  which  they  occupied  as  tenants,  and  not  as  owners. 

In  173 1,  Davenport  and  Le  Tort,  Indian  traders,  reported  that  there 
were  "at  Kythenning  River"  fifty  families  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  mostly  Delaware.  The  name  "Kittanning,"  or  "the  Kittanning," 
as  it  is  frequently  written  by  the  early  traders,  included  the  settlements 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  There  were  a  number  of  these  villages 
strung  along  both  sides  of  the  Allegheny  River,  to  which  this  name  was 
applied.     The  term  "at  Allegheny,  on  the  Main  Road,"  which  also  fre- 
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quently  appears  in  the  early  records,  applied  to  this  same  group  of  vil- 
lages— the  "Main  Road"  being  the  great  war  trail  of  the  Iroquois  run- 
ning from  the  Seneca  villages  in  Western  New  York  into  the  south  and 
west.  This  was  the  "Main  Road"  of  the  Iroquois  into  the  country  of 
the  Illinois  and  also  was  one  of  the  chief  trails  into  the  Carolinas.  It 
was  used  as  a  war  trail  by  the  Iroquois  after  the  British  had  erected 
Fort  Pitt. 

When  Celeron's  expedition  passed  down  the  Allegheny  in  1749  the 
village  was  deserted,  as  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  had  removed  to 
Logstown,  where  most  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  traders  had 
established  trading  posts.  In  the  Journal  of  Father  Bonnecamp,  who 
was  with  Celoron,  the  village  is  called  "Atique." 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  between  the  French 
and  the  British  for  the  possession  of  the  Ohio,  Kittanning  began  to 
fill  up  with  Delaware  and  Shawnee  and  some  "Mingoes"  who  were  under 
the  French  influence,  as  it  was  directly  on  the  path  between  the  French 
forts  at  Venango,  Le  Boeuf,  and  Presqu'  Isle,  and  Fort  Duquesne.  It 
was  also  a  most  strategic  position  from  which  the  Indians  could  reach 
the  English  settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  by 
way  of  the  Kittanning  Trail,  leading  into  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Catawba 
Trail,  which  ran  southward  to  the  Braddock  Road,  over  which  the  set- 
tlements in  Maryland  and  Virginia  could  be  reached.  The  Braddock 
Road  and  the  Burd  Road,  which  had  been  opened  to  the  summit  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  gave  almost  direct  communication  with  all  of  the 
frontier  settlements  in  all  three  of  the  colonies. 

During  1756  Kittanning  was  the  headquarters  for  Shingas  and  Cap- 
tain Jacobs,  the  two  most  blood-thirsty  leaders  of  the  hostile  Delawares. 
George  Croghan  stated  at  the  treaty  at  Carlisle,  in  1756,  that  Delaware 
Jo,  a  friendly  Indian,  had  gone  to  Kittanning  "Where  he  found  one 
hundred  and  forty  Men,  chiefly  Delawares  and  Shawonese,  who  had 
with  them  above  one  hundred  English  Prisoners  big  and  little,  taken 
from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania." 

During  the  period  just  after  Penn's  Creek  massacre  and  Armstrong's 
expedition,  Kittanning  was  the  point  to  which  all  of  the  Indian  captives 
were  taken.  Here  they  had  to  run  the  gauntlet,  were  adopted,  or  were 
put  to  the  torture  at  the  stake,  as  reported  in  a  number  of  examinations 
and  narratives  of  captives  who  returned.  James  Smith,  who  was  cap- 
tured at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Burd  Road,  near  Bedford,  was 
the  first  English  prisoner  to  be  taken  to  Kittanning,  after  being  at  Fort 
Duquesne  at  the  time  of  Braddock's  defeat.  He  says  in  his  narrative: 
"A  few  days  after  this  (that  is,  Braddock's  defeat)  the  Indians  demanded 
me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  with  them.  I  was  not  well  able  to  march, 
but  they  took  me  in  a  canoe  up  the  Allegheny  River,  to  an  Indian  town, 
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that  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  about  forty  miles  above  Fort 
Duquesne."  He  was  taken  from  here  to  the  Muskingum,  where  he  was 
adopted.  (Border  Life,  17). 

Kittanning  was  during  this  period  of  hostility,  a  sort  of  distribu- 
ting point  where  the  Indian  captives  were  given  to  their  captors.  It 
can  never  be  known  how  many  English  captives  were  taken  to  this  place 
and  either  adopted  or  cruelly  put  to  death  at  the  stake,  but  the  number 
of  them  would  run  into  the  hundreds. 

Shingas,  the  leader  of  many  of  the  raids  into  the  settlements,  and 
who  lived  at  Kittanning  at  that  time,  was,  as  Heckewelder  says,  "a 
bloody  warrior,  cruel  his  treatment,  relentless  his  fury,  small  in  person, 
but  in  activity,  courage  and  savage  prowess  unexcelled."  Shingas  had 
various  places  of  residence :  At  the  mouth  of  Chartiers  Creek,  where 
he  was  in  1753 ;  at  Logstown ;  at  Sawcunk,  which  is  often  noted  on  the 
early  maps  as  "Shingoes,  Old  Town";  at  Kuskuski;  and  then  on  the 
Muskingum.  He  is  called  the  "King"  of  the  Delaware,  but  neither  he 
nor  his  brother  Tamaque  nor  the  Beaver  could  have  been  the  leading 
chief  or  "King"  of  the  Delaware,  as  they  belonged  to  the  Turkey  Clan 
in  which  they  were  the  leading  chiefs.  The  "King"  of  the  Delaware, 
according  to  their  unbroken  law,  as  well  as  custom,  had  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Turtle  Clan. 

In  the  spring  of  1779  Washington  planned  the  erection  of  a  fort 
at  Kittanning  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  convoys.  On  May  3,  1779,  Colonel  Brodhead,  commanding  at 
Fort  Pitt,  replied  to  Washington's  letter  thus:  "I  am  very  happy  in 
having  permission  to  establish  the  posts  at  Kittanning  and  Venango 
and  am  convinced  they  will  answer  the  grand  purpose  mentioned  in 
your  letter."  On  June  24,  1779,  Colonel  Brodhead  wrote  to  President 
Reed  of  the  Executive  Council :  "Lieut.  Col.  Bayard  with  121  Rank  &  file, 
is  now  employed  in  Erecting  a  Stockade  Fort  at  Kittanning,  which  will 
effectually  secure  the  Frontiers  of  Westmoreland  and  Bedford  Counties, 
provided  the  Scouts  are  employed  according  to  my  Directions." 

In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Bayard  on  July  i,  1779,  he  says:  "I  think  it 
is  a  compliment  due  to  Gen.  Armstrong  to  call  that  fort  after  him,  there- 
fore it  is  my  pleasure  that  from  this  time  forward  it  be  called  Fort 
Armstrong,  and  I  doubt  not  but  we  shall  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
place  where  greater  regard  is  paid  to  saints  than  at  Kittanning,  where 
your  saint-hood  may  not  be  forgotten."  And  in  another  letter,  written 
July  9,  he  says,  after  Colonel  Bayard  had  suggested  that  the  fort  be 
named  for  him :  "I  have  said  that  I  thought  it  a  compliment  due  to  Gen. 
Armstrong  to  name  the  fort  now  erecting  at  Kittanning  after  him,  and 
I  should  be  sorry  to  have  the  first  fort  erected  by  my  directions  in  the 
department  named  after  me.    Besides  I  consider  it  will  be  more  proper 
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to  have  our  names  at  a  greater  distance  from  our  metropolis.  I  never 
denied  the  sainthood  of  Stephen  or  John,  but  some  regard  to  priority 
must  be  necessary  even  among  saints." 

The  fort  had  many  thrilling  events  in  its  history  (see  "Frontier 
Forts  of  Pennsylvania"  Vol.  II,  449-485). 

On  November  27,  1779,  the  fort  was  evacuated  by  the  order  of  Colonel 
Brodhead  in  an  official  letter  to  Lieutenant  John  Jameson,  who  was  then 
in  command.  This  move  was  much  objected  to  by  Colonel  Archibald 
Lochry,  county  lieutenant,  because  of  the  Indian  raids  which  would 
be  sure  to  follow.  Much  correspondence  followed  between  Lochry, 
President  Reed  and  Colonel  Brodhead  about  this  matter.  Colonel  Brod- 
head said  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  "to  garrison  Forts  Armstrong 
and  Crawford,  until  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  pleased  to  direct  him 
to  evacuate  Fort  Mcintosh"  (at  Beaver). 

Kittanning  was  one  of  the  chief  points  mentioned  in  the  Deed  of 
Purchase  at  Fort  Stanwix  (Rome,  N.  Y.)  in  1768,  the  line  running  from 
Cherry  Tree  to  Kittanning,  and  then  on  down  the  Allegheny  River, 
according  to  the  boundaries  agreed  upon.  By  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stan- 
wix, all  of  the  lands  south  of  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  were  opened  for 
settlement  and  as  a  consequence  this  vast  territory,  which  had  been  so 
much  fought  for  by  French,  English  and  Indian,  was  soon  swarming 
with  settlers  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  The  greater  part  of  the 
region  south  of  the  Forbes  Road  was  settled  by  Virginians,  who  entered 
it  by  way  of  the  old  Braddock  Road,  and  by  the  Burd  Road  to  Redstone. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  Virginia  occupation  of  the  south-western  part 
of  the  State,  the  discussed  "Virginia  Boundary  Dispute"  became  more 
acute  as  nearly  all  of  these  settlers  held  Virginia  titles  to  their  lands  (See 
chapter  thereon). 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  EFFORTS  FOR  PEACE  WITH  DELAWARE  AND  SHAW- 
NEE ON  SUSQUEHANNA— FINAL  RECONCILIATION. 

While  the  conflict  between  France  and  Great  Britain  had  been  in 
progress  since  1753,  when  the  French  first  occupied  the  Ohio  valley 
with  an  armed  force,  Great  Britain  did  not  formally  declare  war  against 
France  until  May  17,  1755,  when  the  King  of  Great  Britain  declared 
war  against  "the  French  King,  who  hath  so  unjustly  begun  it." 

This  declaration  of  war  was  published  at  Easton  on  July  30,  1756, 
by  Governor  Denny,  and  in  August  it  was  published  in  Philadelphia. 

The  year  1756  was  one  of  changes  in  all  of  the  positions  of  authority 
dealing  with  the  affairs  in  America,  and  especially  with  the  aflfairs  in 
this  province.  William  Pitt  became  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Earl  of  Loudon  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  of  the 
British  forces  in  America,  Governor  Denny  became  the  successor  of 
Governor  Morris,  Sir  William  Johnson  became  the  director  of  all  Indian 
affairs,  and  there  were  minor  changes  in  many  positions.  So  far  as  the 
actual  situation  in  Pennsylvania  was  concerned,  the  most  far-reaching 
change  in  the  one  big  problem,  Indian  affairs,  and  with  it  the  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  the  Ohio,  was  the  increasing  influence  of  Tedyus- 
kung,  who  claimed  to  be  "King  of  the  Delaware"  and  chief  representative 
of  the  Six  Nations. 

It  was  realized  by  all  parties,  Quaker  and  Anti-Quaker  alike,  that 
before  any  hope  could  be  entertained  for  the  success  of  British  arms 
on  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  cessation  of  the  terrible  frontier  wars,  peace 
would  have  to  be  made  with  the  hostile  Delaware  and  Shawnee,  not 
only  on  the  Susquehanna,  but  also  on  the  Ohio.  General  John  Forbes, 
when  he  later  was  planning  for  his  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne, 
also  fully  realized  the  importance  of  peace  with  the  Ohio  Indians,  as  the 
one  real  essential  for  the  success  of  his  movement  against  the  French 
fort. 

All  of  these  movements  and  plans  for  peace  with  the  Indians  were 
complicated  to  two  things :  chiefly,  the  orders  of  Lord  Loudon,  who, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  America,  had  issued  an  order  in  accordance 
with  a  special  commission  of  the  King,  making  Sir  William  Johnson 
the  sole  manager  of  all  Indian  affairs ;  and  the  alliance  of  the  Cherokee 
and  Catawba  with  the  English  in  the  province.  The  first  of  these  diffi- 
culties was  the  cause  of  much  correspondence  between  the  Governor, 
Sir  William  Johnson  and  Lord  Loudon.  It  was  finally  solved  by  having 
George  Croghan  appointed  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
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Pennsylvania,  with  instructions  to  consult  with,  and  make  all  reports  of 
Indian  treaties  and  other  affairs  to  Sir  William  Johnson.  Even  this 
compromise  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  provincial  authorities  who  held 
that,  according  to  the  Charter  granted  to  William  Penn,  the  authority 
to  hold  treaties,  make  land  purchases  and  other  matters  dealing  with  the 
aborigines,  was  given  directly  to  him  and  his  successors.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  Governor  to  avoid  a  dispute  about  this  matter, 
as  he  had  disputes  enough  about  Indian  affairs  on  his  hands,  and  as  the 
council  at  Easton,  at  which  Tedyuskung  was  to  appear,  had  already  been 
planned  for. 

The  second  difficulty,  concerning  the  friendship  with  the  Cherokee 
and  Catawba,  was  a  more  difficult  one  to  overcome.  The  northern  Indi- 
ans, including  the  Six  Nations  and  especially  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee, 
had  been  at  war  with  the  southern  Indians,  especially  the  Cherokee  and 
Catawba,  as  an  Iroquois  said  "since  the  world  began  and  would  last 
forever."  It  was  thought  that  a  formal  peace  might  be  made  between 
these  divisions  of  red  men.  In  fact  it  had  been  arranged  several  times, 
at  Winchester  and  Onondaga,  to  have  these  two  parties  make  peace 
with  each  other,  and  it  had  been  agreed  to.  But — it  never  became  a  re- 
ality. The  French  had  always  made  much  of  this  feud  between  the 
northern  and  the  southern  Indians.  They  told  the  Delaware  and  Shaw- 
nee on  the  Ohio,  when  the  Ohio  Company  first  commenced  to  open 
the  roadway  to  the  Ohio,  that  the  Virginians  were  doing  this  in  order 
to  make  a  pathway  for  the  Catawba  to  come  to  destroy  them.  This  was 
repeated  to  them  when  General  Braddock  was  marching  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Ohio,  and  even  in  1758,  when  Christopher  F.  Post  was  on 
his  mission  of  peace  to  the  Ohio  Indians,  he  had  to  assure  the  Delaware 
and  Shawnee  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  because  of  the  presence  of 
the  Cherokee  with  the  British  army.  The  hatred  of  a  Delaware  for  a 
Catawba  or  Cherokee  was  a  thing  which  could  not  be  blotted  out  by  a 
peace  treaty  or  mutual  agreement.  Even  after  all  of  the  attempts  of 
treaties  between  these  hostile  Indians  had  been  tried,  a  Delaware  was 
a  Delaware  and  a  Cherokee  was  a  Cherokee.  All  of  the  "War  Trails" 
running  across  Pennsylvania  such  as  the  Warriors  Path,  the  Catawba 
Trail,  etc.,  marked  the  course  of  these  northern  and  southern  enemies. 
The  war  between  them  never  ended  in  Pennsylvania  until  the  last  Dela- 
ware and  Shawnee  had  moved  westward.  To  have  the  Cherokee  and 
Catawba,  and  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  as  allies  at  the  same  time  was 
as  impossible  as  it  is  to  mix  water  and  oil.  General  Braddock  learned 
this  fact  and  so  also  did  General  Forbes  before  he  reached  Fort  Duques- 
ne,  or  before  he  had  reached  the  Ohio  nearly  every  one  of  his  Cherokee 
had  vanished.  The  Ohio  had  been  the  ancestral  habitat  of  this  people, 
who  had  been  driven  from  it  by  the  Iroquois,  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
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in  alliance  against  them,  and,  as  they  approached  this  northern  home- 
land, occupied  by  great  numbers  of  their  enemies,  they  were  afraid  that 
the  treaties  made  by  them  would  prove  to  be  nothing  but  "scraps  of 
paper"  and  silently  they  faded  into  the  shadows  of  the  trails  leading 
southward  to  the  land  of  their  adoption.  A  most  interesting  history  of 
this  feud  between  the  northern  and  the  southern  Indians  could  be  writ- 
ten.   It  would  read  like  one  of  the  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

To  give  a  complete  history  of  all  of  the  peace  measures  of  this  period 
would  require  greater  space  than  can  be  given  to  it  in  this  chapter. 
Councils  were  held  at  Easton,  at  Harris'  Ferry  and  at  Lancaster;  there 
were  almost  endless  discussions  between  the  Quaker  element  and  the 
Governor ;  Sir  William  Johnson,  General  Loudon,  Conrad  Weiser, 
George  Croghan  and  many  other  prominent  leaders  in  political  and 
Indian  affairs  worked  and  worried  over  the  problem,  before  it  was  finally 
solved.  So  many  unforseen  elements  entered  into  the  problem  that  it 
became  more  and  more  difficult  of  solution.  The  appointment  of 
George  Croghan  as  deputy  commissioner  to  Sir  William  Johnson  and 
the  gradual  fading  away  of  the  power  of  Conrad  Weiser  as  a  power 
in  Indian  affairs  did  not  make  matters  any  easier  for  the  provincial 
authorities.  Croghan  and  Weiser  had  never  been  in  agreement  in  the 
conduct  of  Indian  affairs.  The  latter  was  always  on  the  side  of  the 
Iroquois  in  any  disputes  and  the  former  was  always  more  of  a  friend  of 
the  Delaware  and  Shawnee,  with  which  tribes  he  had  always  had  more 
business  dealings  than  with  the  Six  Nations.  And  now,  that  Tedyu- 
skung,  a  Delaware,  was  the  chief  power  in  the  peace  measures,  Croghan 
and  not  Weiser,  was  the  big  power  at  the  various  treaties  which  were 
held. 

The  Indians  noticed  the  change  in  Weiser's  position.  One  of  the 
Mohawk  warriors  said  to  him :  "Is  it  true  that  you  are  become  a  fallen 
tree,  that  you  must  no  more  engage  in  Indian  affairs,  neither  as  councel- 
lor  or  as  interpreter?  What  is  the  reason?"  Weiser  had  replied  to 
this :  "It  is  all  too  true.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  has  appointed  War- 
ruychyockon  (Sir  William  Johnson's  Indian  name)  to  be  manager  of 
all  Indian  affairs  that  concern  treaties  of  friendship,  war  etc  .  .  .  and 
consequently  I,  as  the  Government's  servant,  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  Indian  affairs."  The  Indians  then  retired  for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  returned  and  the  old  Mohawk  chief  (Weiser  himself  was  a  Mohawk 
by  adoption)  said :  "Comrade,  I  hear  that  you  have  engaged  on  another 
bottom.  You  are  made  a  captain  of  warriors  and  laid  aside  council  affairs 
and  turned  soldier."  Weiser  replied  to  this  by  telling  of  the  many  cruel- 
ties of  the  Indians  in  their  raids :  "You  know  the  insolent  answer  which 
came  back  which  caused  us  to  declare  war.  I  was  at  Easton  working 
for  peace.    I  love  peace  more  than  war.    I  am  a  man  for  peace  and  if  I 
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had  my  wish  there  would  be  no  war  at  all."  The  Indians  went  away 
satisfied  by  his  reasons.  But  Weiser's  commission  as  a  Colonel  in  the 
provincial  forces  cost  him  his  position  as  a  councillor  of  the  Indians,  as 
no  man  could  be  a  councillor  and  a  warrior  at  the  same  time.  Such 
was  the  custom  of  the  Indians. 

Governor  Denny,  because  of  the  orders  of  Lord  Loudon  concerning 
Indian  affairs,  at  first  declined  to  go,  and  attempted  to  have  Tedyu- 
skung  to  come  to  Philadelphia,  but  after  this  "King"  refused  to  go  to 
Philadelphia  the  Governor  finally  decided  to  go  to  Easton  because  of 
the  memorial  which  he  had  received  from  the  Friends  urging  him  to 
finish  the  work  of  peace  which  had  been  commenced  by  Governor  Morris. 

The  treaty  at  Easton  opened  at  three  o'clock  P.  M.  on  November  8, 
1756,  at  which  time  "the  Governor  marched  from  his  Lodgings  to  the 
place  of  Conference,  guarded  by  a  party  of  the  Royal  Americans  in 
the  Front  and  on  the  Flanks,  and  a  Detachment  of  Colonel  Weiser's 
Provincials  in  Sub-divisions  in  the  Rear,  with  Colours  flying,  Drums 
Beating,  and  Musick  playing,  which  order  was  always  observed  in  going 
to  the  place  of  Conference."  (Col.  Rec.  VII,  314).  No  doubt  the  Indians 
present  at  this  Council  were  greatly  impressed  with  this  official  parade, 
which  took  place  each  day. 

Tedyuskung  opened  the  council  with  a  speech  and  with  all  of  the 
usual  formalities  of  an  Indian  council.  This  Indian  chief,  called  a 
"King,"  was  a  most  gifted  orator  and  talented  diplomat.  His  one  most 
bitter  enemy  was  his  own  vice  of  drunkenness  which  led  to  all  of  his 
troubles  and  to  his  death.  The  one  marvel  about  him  was  that  when 
he  had  been  on  a  drunken  spree  all  night  and  kept  so  by  his  enemies, 
he  would  appear  the  next  day  with  a  clear  head,  fully  fit  to  deal  with  all  of 
the  complex  problems  which  arose.  His  foes  among  the  Indians  and 
among  the  English  kept  him  filled  with  rum  in  the  hope  that  he  could 
be  rendered  so  drunk  that  he  could  not  attend  to  his  businses.  He  would 
sleep  out  all  night,  under  a  shed,  anywhere,  in  a  drunken  stupor,  and 
appear  the  next  day  with  a  clear  head  and  an  eloquent  tongue  to  "fight 
for  peace,  at  any  price."  In  his  opening  address,  in  referring  to  the  tales 
which  had  been  told  about  him  he  says :  "Many  idle  reports  are  Spread 
by  foolish  and  busy  People ;  I  agree  with  you  that  on  both  sides  they 
ought  to  be  no  more  regarded  than  the  chirping  of  Birds  in  the  Woods." 
What  great  orator  to-day  could  express  himself  more  perfectly  and 
beautifully? 

The  Governor  in  his  reply  to  the  speech  of  Tedyuskung  asked  him 
why  his  people  had  gone  to  war  against  the  English.  In  a  lengthy  reply 
the  Delaware  chief  said  that  injustice  had  been  done  them  in  various 
land  purchases  and  when  finally  urged  to  be  more  particular  in  his  state- 
ments and  tell  what  land  sales  had  been  unjust,  he  said,  with  much 
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warmth :  "I  have  not  far  to  go  for  an  Instance ;  this  very  Ground  that 
is  under  me  (striking  it  with  his  Foot)  was  my  Land  and  Inheritance, 
and  is  taken  from  me  by  fraud.  When  I  say  this  Ground,  I  mean  all 
the  Land  lying  between  Tohiccon  Creek  and  Wioming,  on  the  River 
Susquehannah.  I  have  not  only  been  served  so  in  this  Government,  but 
the  same  thing  has  been  done  to  me  as  to  several  Tracts  in  New  Jersey 
over  the  River.  When  I  have  sold  Lands  fairly,  I  look  upon  them  to 
be  really  sold.  A  bargain  is  a  bargain.  Tho'  I  have  sometimes  had 
nothing  for  the  Lands  I  have  sold  but  broken  Pipes  or  such  Triffles, 
yet  when  I  have  sold  them,  tho'  for  such  Triffles,  I  look  upon  the  bar- 
gain to  be  good.  Yet  I  think  that  I  should  not  be  ill  used  on  this  account 
by  those  very  people  who  have  had  such  an  Advantage  in  their  Pur- 
chases, nor  be  called  a  Fool  for  it.  Indians  are  not  such  Fools  as  to 
bear  this  in  their  minds." 

After  some  time  the  Governor  asked  Tedyuskung  what  he  meant 
by  fraud,  and  he  replied :  "When  one  Man  had  formerly  Liberty  to 
purchase  Lands  and  he  took  the  Deed  from  the  Indians  for  it,  and  then 
dies ;  after  his  death,  the  Children  forge  a  Deed  like  the  true  one,  with 
the  same  Indians  Names  to  it,  and  thereby  take  Lands  from  the  Indians 
they  never  sold ;  this  is  fraud.  Also,  when  one  King  has  Land  beyond 
the  River,  and  another  King  has  land  on  this  side  the  River,  both 
bounded  by  Rivers,  Mountains  and  Springs,  which  cannot  be  moved, 
and  the  Proprietaries  greedy  to  purchase  Lands,  buy  of  one  King  what 
belongs  to  the  other — This  is  likewise  fraud." 

When  asked  by  the  Governor  if  he  had  ever  been  dealt  with  in  any 
such  manner,  he  replied :  "Yes,  I  have  been  served  so  in  this  Province ; 
all  the  Land  extending  from  Tohiccon,  over  the  great  Mountain,  to 
Wioming,  has  been  taken  from  me  by  fraud ;  for  when  I  agreed  to 
sell  the  Land  to  the  old  Proprietary,  by  the  course  of  the  River,  the 
Young  Proprietaries  came  and  got  it  run  by  a  straight  Course  by  the 
Compass,  and  by  that  means  took  in  double  the  Quantity  intended  to 
be  sold.  ...  I  did  not  intend  to  speak  thus,  but  I  have  done  it  at 
this  Time,  at  your  request ;  not  that  I  desire  now  you  shou'd  purchase 
these  Lands,  but  that  you  shou'd  look  into  your  own  Hearts,  and  con- 
sider what  is  right,  and  that  do."  (Col.  Rec.  VII,  325-326). 

The  Governor  asked  both  Richard  Peters  and  Conrad  Weiser  about 
these  transactions.  The  former  said  that  they  should  be  considered, 
as  they  had  been  made  before.  Weiser  said  that  none  of  the  Indians 
present  had  ever  owned  any  of  the  lands  in  question  and  that  if  any 
were  living  they  had  removed  to  the  Ohio;  that  the  land  in  question 
had  been  bought  by  William  Penn  at  the  time  John  Penn  and  Thomas 
Penn  were  in  this  country,  at  which  time  "a  Line  was  soon  after  Run 
by    Indians    and    Surveyors,"    that    when    the    Delaware    complained 
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about  this  "Walking  Purchase"  afterwards  the  deeds  were  produced 
and  the  names  attached  to  them  examined  at  a  council  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1742.  The  Six  Nations,  after  a  long  hearing,  declared  that  the 
deeds  were  correct  and  administered  a  severe  rebuke  to  the  Delawares. 
The  Governor  then  told  the  Indians  that  the  particular  deeds  in  question 
were  in  Philadelphia  and  that  he  would  examine  them  upon  his  re- 
turn, and  if  any  injustice  had  been  done  they  would  receive  full  satis- 
faction. 

Tedyuskung,  after  some  days,  promised  to  see  that  the  English  cap- 
tives were  returned  from  the  Indian  villages,  and  said :  "I  have  to 
request  you  that  you  would  give  Liberty  to  all  Persons  and  friends  to 
search  into  these  matters ;  as  we  are  all  Children  of  the  most  high,  we 
shou'd  endeavour  to  assist  and  make  use  of  one  another,  and  not  only 
so,  but  from  what  I  have  beared,  I  believe  there  is  a  future  State  besides 
this  Flesh.  Now  I  endeavour  to  act  upon  both  these  Principles,  and 
will,  according  to  what  I  have  promised,  if  the  great  Spirit  spare  my 
life,  come  next  Spring  with  as  great  a  force  of  Indians  as  I  can  get 
to  your  Satisfaction."  (The  entire  Treaty  at  Easton,  Col.  Rec.  VII,  308- 

338). 

On  January  13,  1757,  Governor  Denny  issued  a  proclamation  sus- 
pending hostilities  with  the  Susquehanna  Indians  for  fifty  days.  This 
however,  did  not  prevent  officers,  soldiers,  or  inhabitants  of  the  prov- 
ince from  "defending  themselves,  or  attacking,  annoying,  killing,  or 
scalping  any  Enemy  Indians  who  shall  be  found  committing  any  Acts  of 
Hostility  against  any  of  the  Forts  or  upon  any  of  His  Majesty's  Sub- 
jects within  the  Province." 

After  the  council  at  Easton,  Conrad  Weiser  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Governor  in  which  he  told  of  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  Joseph 
Tittamy  (Tatemy)  and  Joseph  Pumpshire,  in  which  they  told  him  of  the 
full  speech  which  Tedyuskung  was  to  have  made  at  the  treaty,  con- 
cerning the  land  frauds,  but  which  he  did  not  make  because  of  his  fear  of 
the  Iroquois.  In  this  speech  he  was  to  tell  of  the  occupation  of  the 
Wyoming  valley  by  the  Connecticut  settlers  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  as  the  Mohawk,  who  carried  through  the 
deal,  was  told  that  if  the  New  England  people  settled  these  lands,  they 
would  join  the  French  in  the  war. 

In  April,  1757,  George  Croghan,  Deputy  Indian  Commissioner,  held 
a  council  with  a  large  body  of  Indians  at  Harris'  Ferry,  and  urged  them 
to  go  to  a  treaty  at  Philadelphia.  This  they  declined  to  do,  but  con- 
sented to  go  to  Lancaster.  The  council  fire  was  therefore  removed 
to  Lancaster  on  the  7th  of  April.  Governor  Denny  did  not  reach  this 
treaty  until  May  11. 

At  this  council   Little  Abraham,  a  Mohawk  Sachem,  delivered   a 
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speech  in  which  he  narrated  the  various  matters  which  had  taken  place 
at  the  council  at  Otsaningo  (Chenango),  when  the  Delaware  had  broken 
away  from  the  Iroquois  and  declared  that  "We  are  Men,  and  are  deter- 
mined not  to  be  ruled  any  longer  by  you  as  Women ;  And  we  are  detir- 
mined  to  cut  off  all  the  English,  except  those  that  make  their  Escape 
from  us  in  Ships."  (Col.  Rec.  VII,  522).  But  after  this  rash  talk  they 
decided  to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms  at  the  request  of  Sir  William 
Johnson. 

This  council  which  had  commenced  at  Harris'  Ferry  on  April  I 
did  not  close  until  May  22  when  the  Indians  departed.  Little  of  im- 
portance had  been  accomplished,  chiefly  because  of  the  absence  of  Tedy- 
uskung. 

Before  another  council  was  held  with  the  Indians  the  endless  dis- 
cussion between  the  Governor  and  the  Assembly  went  on,  as  usual,  with 
charges  and  counter-charges.  There  seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  a  "cessa- 
tion of  hostilities"  in  that  quarter,  even  if  there  was  with  the  Indians. 

The  third  council  at  Easton  opened  on  July  21,  1757,  and  closed  on 
August  7.  There  were  many  discussions  about  Tedyuskung  having  a 
secretary  of  his  own,  deeds,  frauds  and  everything  else  which  had  come 
before  the  Indian  councils  for  years.  Finally  everything  was  settled 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  Tedyuskung  formally  declared  peace,  after 
v\/^hich  there  was  a  great  entertainment  and  dinner,  attended  by  about 
three  hundred  Indians,  the  Governor,  his  Council,  the  speaker  and 
members  of  the  Assembly,  the  commissioners  and  "Gentlemen  in  Town." 
After  the  dinner  the  "Peace  was  proclaimed  in  form."  "A  detachment  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Troops  was  drawn  up  in  Front  of  the  Company  and 
fired  three  Vollies. 

The  Governor  afterwards  continued  his  Entertainment  at  which 
there  was  great  Chearfulness.  At  night  there  was  a  large  Bonfire,  and 
variety  of  Indian  Dances."  (Col.  Rec,  VII,  705). 

The  Governor  returned  to  Philadelphia  with  a  realization  that  he 
still  had  two  things  to  do.  The  one  was  to  disprove  Tedyuskung's 
charge  of  fraud  in  land  purchases,  and  the  other  to  make  peace  with  the 
Ohio  Indians.  The  first  was  necessary  in  order  to  remove  from  the 
Proprietaries  the  responsibilities  for  the  Indian  hostility,  and  the  other 
to  make  the  planned  expedition  of  General  John  Forbes  a  success.  Un- 
less the  hostile  Indians  on  the  Ohio  could  be  brought  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  English  there  was  little  chance  of  ending  the  bar- 
barous raids  into  the  frontiers,  and  little  hope  of  gaining  possession  of 
the  French  fort  on  the  Ohio.  How  to  gain  the  friendship  of  these  hostile 
Delaware  and  Shawnee  was  a  question  which  had  to  be  answered,  and 
answered  soon. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  HEROIC  PEACE  MISSION  OF  CHRISTIAN  F.  POST  TO 
THE  OHIO  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

After  peace  had  been  assured  with  the  Susquehanna  Indians  it  was 
then  decided  to  commence  the  work  of  winning  back  the  Delaware  and 
Shawnee  on  the  Ohio  to  the  English  interest.  William  Pitt,  soon  after 
assuming  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  recalled  Lord 
Loudon  and  appointed  in  his  place,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  America,  Major-General  James  Abercrombie.  Notice  of  the 
appointment  was  received  by  Governor  Denny  on  March  7,  1758,  in  a 
letter  from  William  Pitt,  written  December  30,  1757. 

Three  expeditions  were  planned.  Generals  Amherst  and  Wolfe 
were  to  join  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Boscawen  for  the  recapture  of 
Louisburg;  General  Abercrombie,  with  Lord  Howe  as  the  real  leader, 
was  in  charge  of  the  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point ; 
and  General  John  Forbes  was  put  in  command  of  the  expedition  against 
Fort  Duquesne. 

On  March  24,  1758,  Governor  Denny  instructed  Tedyuskung  to 
see  that  the  "Peace  Belt"  and  "Calumet  Pipe"  were  sent  to  the  Indians 
on  the  Ohio,  and  he  was  especially  recommended  to  carry  these  to  "the 
Delawares  and  Shawonese,"  who  "will  then  remember  their  Mother 
Country,  for  the  Ground  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  Ground  they  came  out  of." 
(Col.  Rec.  VIII,  54-55).  Tedyuskung  appointed  five  Indians,  led  by 
his  son,  Hans  Jacob,  to  carry  this  message  of  peace  to  the  Ohio.  They 
returned  and  made  their  report  which  was  favorable. 

On  the  13th  of  April  Sir  William  Johnson  wrote  a  letter  to  General 
Abercrombie  in  which  he  told  of  having  urged  Governor  Denny  to 
cooperate  "in  bringing  about  and  settling  a  Peace  with  the  Ohio  and 
Western  Indians,  and  to  try  if  he  can  get  a  Number  of  them  to  join 
Brigadier  General  Forbes ;  and  endeavour  to  persuade  the  rest  to  lie  still 
if  possible,  which  (from  the  Steps  I  have  lately  taken),  I  am  in  hopes 
he  will  be  able  to  accomplish."  (op.  cit.  97). 

The  French  on  the  Ohio  were  aware  of  the  efforts  being  made  to  win 
the  Indians  away  from  them.  In  a  letter  of  Montcalm,  on  April  11, 
1758,  he  says,  in  reporting  of  the  affairs  on  the  Ohio :  "They  are  making 
great  efforts  in  that  direction  to  detach  the  Nations  from  us.  The  Cap- 
tain of  the  Colonial  troops,  commanding  at  Fort  Duquesne,  does  not 
succeed,  it  seems  to  me,  as  well  with  our  Indians  as  M.  Dumas,  his 
predecessor.  Captain  Pouchot,  of  the  Beam  regiment,  who  has  long 
commanded  at  Niagara,  was  accomplishing  wonders  among  the   Five 
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Nations  and  Delawares.  The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  admits  it,  and  has 
frequently  told  me  that  he  wished  him  still  there.  Why  did  he  recall 
him?  Why  does  he  not  send  him  back.  Many  officers,  exempt  from 
suspicion,  have  proposed  to  him  to  send  Captain  Pouchot  back,  as  being 
one  of  the  officers  best  qualified  to  manage  the  Indians."  (Archives,  2d. 
Ser.  VI,  408).  And  again,  on  the  i8th  of  April,  Montcalm  writes  to 
Marshall  De  Belleisle:  "My  Lord,  the  greatest  attention  is  required  in 
this  Colony  to  maintain  the  Indians  in  the  favorable  dispositions  our 
success  have  placed  them  in.  The  English  leave  nothing  undone  to 
detach  them  from  us.  The  Governor  of  Philadelphia  has  recently 
showered  on  the  deputies  of  the  Five  Nations,  Delawares  and  Chaou- 
anons,  caresses,  presents,  belts  and  medals ;  one  of  the  deputies  immedi- 
ately came  to  inform  us  thereof,  to  bring  us  and  to  trample  under  foot 
the  medal  he  had  accepted  from  the  English.  Let  us  prevent  them  mak- 
ing any  progress  on  us ;  let  us  continue  to  devastate  them  by  our  parties ; 
let  us  not  undertake  any  vast  operation,  except  with  prudence  and  great 
appearance  of  success.  'Tis  after  a  check,  or  what  would  even  only  bear 
some  resemblence  thereto,  that  the  English  would  be  more  eloquent 
in  distributing  belts  and  presents  among  people  naturally  giddy  and  in- 
consistant."  (op.  cit.  411-412). 

These  few  extracts  from  the  French  documents  of  this  year  show 
from  what  quarter  the  various  Indian  raids  were  kept  up,  and  they  also 
reveal  the  thorough  understanding  which  the  French  had  of  the  Indian 
character. 

The  exact  situation  at  Fort  Duquesne  at  this  time  is  revealed  in  a 
letter  of  M.  Doreil,  who  writes  on  July  28,  1758,  after  mentioning  the 
plans  against  Fort  Duquesne :  "In  fact,  everything  was  to  be  appre- 
hended and  little  to  be  hoped.  We  were  too  bare  in  that  quarter,  and  the 
fort  is  not  capable  of  a  good  defense.  By  the  avowal  of  M.  Dumas,  who 
has  been  in  command  there,  it  is  fit  only  to  dishonor  the  officer  who 
would  be  entrusted  with  its  defense."  (op.  cit.  418).  The  same  writer 
says  on  August  31,  1758:  "The  English  are  perhaps  at  this  very  moment 
masters  of  Fort  Duquesne  and  the  whole  Beautiful  River.  At  least 
they  will  be  so  in  a  short  time,  as  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  men  with 
two  pieces  of  cannon  and  two  mortars  must  have  arrived  there.  Six 
thousand  have  marched  by  General  Braddock's  road  and  six  thousand 
by  another  shorter  and  easier  communication  in  the  direction  of  the 
River  aux  Boeufs."  (op.  cit.  420). 

This  letter  reveals  the  feeling  of  the  French  concerning  the  pos- 
sibility of  holding  their  position  on  the  Ohio.  It  also  shows  that  the 
French  scouts  were  not  bringing  in  very  accurate  information  as  to  the 
position  of  the  army  of  General  Forbes,  who  was  still  at  Fort  Loudon 
on  September  9,  waiting  to  advance  to  Bedford. 
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Owing  to  the  ascendancy  of  Tedyuskung  in  Indian  affairs  in  the 
province,  and  the  consequent  increasing  prominence  given  to  the  Dela- 
virare,  Conrad  Weiser,  who  had  long  been  the  real  power  in  all  trans- 
actions with  the  Indians,  more  and  more  sank  into  the  back-ground. 
Tedyuskung  sincerely  hated  Weiser,  and  in  this  feeling  he  had  with  him 
the  great  majority  of  Delaware  and  Shawnee.  This  feeling  was  due  to 
two  things :  In  the  first  place,  Weiser  was  an  Iroquois  at  heart  and  al- 
ways sided  with  the  Six  Nations  from  whose  dominance  the  Delaware 
had  broken  entirely  away;  and,  in  the  second  place,  Weiser  had  accepted 
a  commission  as  colonel  in  the  Provincial  troops.  Therefore,  when  a 
messenger  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  on  the  Ohio, 
some  one  other  than  Weiser  had  to  be  selected. 

At  this  stage  in  the  proceedings  for  peace  a  new  complication  was 
thrown  into  the  situation ;  Paxinosa,  the  friendly  "King"  of  the  Shaw- 
nee, at  Wyoming,  threatened  to  break  away  from  the  English,  move  to 
the  Ohio  and  join  with  the  French  because  of  the  presence  of  the  Chero- 
kee at  Fort  Cumberland,  Fort  Littleton,  Carlisle,  and  other  places,  with 
the  English  forces.  There  was  great  danger  of  having  all  of  the  efforts 
for  peace  thrown  to  the  winds  by  the  action  of  this  great,  wise,  and 
always  friendly  chief  of  the  Shawnee.  It  was  therefore  decided  by 
Governor  Morris  and  General  Forbes  to  send  Christian  F.  Post  on  the 
mission  to  Wyoming,  to  explain  the  situation  concerning  the  Cherokee 
and  to  ask  the  Susquehanna  Indians  to  call  all  friendly  Indians  east  of 
the  mountains,  while  General  Forbes  advanced  against  the  French  fort. 

Christian  F.  Post  and  Charles  Thompson  left  Philadelphia  on  June 
7  and  reached  Bethlehem  the  next  day  where  they  employed  three  other 
Indians  (Moses  Tatemy  and  Isaac  Still  were  already  with  them)  to 
accompany  them.  The  party  travelled  over  the  trail  to  the  Nescopeck 
Mountain,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Wyoming,  where  they  met  a  party 
of  nine  Indians  who  were  on  their  way  to  Bethlehem.  These  Indians 
warned  them  not  to  go  to  Wyoming  as  the  woods  were  full  of  "strange 
Indians."  After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  to  go  back  to  the  east 
side  of  the  mountain  and  to  send  two  of  the  Indians  of  their  own  party 
forward  to  invite  Tedyuskung  to  come  to  see  them.  The  next  day  the 
"King"  of  the  Delawares  came.  Upon  his  arrival  Post  complained  be- 
cause the  path  to  Wyoming  was  shut,  and  that  it  was  his  business  to 
keep  it  open.  Tedyuskung  said  that  the  road  had  been  closed  by  the 
Six  Nations.  Post  gained  much  valuable  information  from  Tedyuskung 
concerning  the  situation  among  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio.  He  returned 
to  Philadelphia  where  he  and  Charles  Thompson  delivered  their  report 
to  the  Governor  (Archives  III,  412-422)  on  the  i6th  of  June. 

On  June  20,  the  peace  message  and  belts  of  the  Cherokee  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  Governor  who  deemed  them  of  so  much  importance  that 
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he  decided  to  send  them  at  once  to  Tedyuskung  at  Wyoming  by  C.  F. 
Post.  Post  received  his  letter  of  instructions  and  started  out  from  Phila- 
delphia back  over  the  same  course  which  he  had  so  recently  travelled. 
He  reached  Wyoming  on  the  27th  and  delivered  the  message  to  Tedy- 
uskung. Here  he  met  a  number  of  chiefs  from  the  Allegheny  to  whom 
he  told  all  about  the  peace  measures  which  were  under  way.  An  old 
chief,  named  Kutaikund,  when  he  had  heard  what  had  been  done  and 
what  plans  were  under  way  "Lifting  up  his  Hands  to  Heaven,  wished 
that  God  would  have  Mercy  upon  them  and  help  them  to  bring  them  and 
the  English  together  again,  and  establish  an  everlasting  Ground  and 
Foundation  for  Peace  between  them.  He  wished  further  that  God  would 
move  the  Governor  and  People's  Hearts  towards  them  in  Love,  Peace 
and  Union.  .  .  .  He  said  further,  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  Governor 
sent  somebody  with  them  at  their  return  Home,  for  it  would  be  of  great 
consequence  to  them,  who  live  above  Allegheny,  to  hear  from  the 
Governor's  mind  from  their  own  Mouths."  (Col.  Rec.  VIII,  138;  144- 
145).  Post  returned  with  about  fifty  Indians,  reaching  Fort  Allen  on 
June  30. 

After  the  Governor  had  heard  Post's  report  and  had  talked  with 
Pisquetomen  and  Keekyuscung,  it  was  decided  to  send  these  Indians  to 
the  Ohio,  to  gain  information  and  to  tell  the  Indians  there  of  the  peace 
measures.  Christian  F.  Post  was  requested  to  go  with  them,  who  agreed 
to  do  so  if  Charles  Thompson  was  permitted  to  go  with  him.  The 
Governor  objected  to  Thompson  going  and  said  that  "he  might  take 
any  other  Person."  (Col.  Rec.  VIII,  147-148). 

Post  left  Philadelphia  on  July  15  and  reached  Bethlehem  on  the 
17th,  where  he  made  preparations  for  his  long  journey.  He  set  out  from 
here  on  the  19th,  reaching  Fort  Allen  (Weissport)  on  the  20th.  While 
here  Tedyuskung  tried  in  every  way  to  prevent  him  from  going  on  the 
mission,  saying:  "that  he  was  afraid  I  should  never  return,  that  the 
Indians  would  kill  me."  Post  replied  to  this :  "that  the  Writings  were 
drawn  so  as  obliged  me  to  go,  if  I  was  to  loose  my  life." 

On  the  22d  of  June  Post  again  prepared  to  set  out,  when  "Teedyus- 
cung  call'd  them  all  together  in  the  Fort,  and  protested  against  my  go- 
ing; his  Reasons  were,  that  he  was  afraid  the  Indians  would  kill  me,  or 
the  French  gett  me,  and  if  that  should  be  the  case,  he  would  be  very 
sorry,  and  did  not  know  what  he  should  do."  Post  replied  to  these 
objections,  saying  in  conclusion :  "if  I  died  in  the  undertaking,  it  would 
be  as  much  for  them  as  for  the  English,  &  that  I  hoped  my  death  would 
be  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  is,  the  means  of  saving  many 
hundred  lives."  (Archives  III,  521). 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  the  mountains  were  filled 
with  bands  of  French  and  hostile  Indians  who  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
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peace  which  had  been  made  with  the  Susquehanna  Indians,  and  who 
were  being  urged  more  strongly  than  ever  before  to  destroy  the  English. 

Post  reached  Fort  Augusta,  at  Sunbury,  on  the  25th  of  July,  having 
past  by  "many  Plantations  deserted  and  laid  waste."  Here  he  heard  of 
the  defeat  of  the  British  army  at  Ticonderoga  which  so  discouraged  one 
of  his  Indian  companions  that  he  refused  to  go  any  farther  with  him. 
He  left  Fort  Augusta  on  the  27th  going  by  way  of  the  old  trail  up  the 
West  Branch,  through  Lock  Haven  and  on  to  Clearfield,  which  Post 
mentions  as  "Shinglimuce"  (Chinklaclamoose).  Here  the  Indian  trail 
forked,  one  branch  running  on  to  Punxsutawney  and  Kittanning,  and  the 
other  leading  across  Clearfield,  Jeflferson,  and  Clarion  counties,  to  Venan- 
go (Franklin).  Post  took  this  northwestern  branch  and  reached  the 
Allegheny  River  opposite  Fort  Venango,  on  the  7th  of  August.  The 
next  morning,  in  hunting  for  his  horse,  he  passed  within  ten  yards  of 
the  fort.  On  the  loth  the  party  imagined  that  they  were  near  "Cush- 
cushking  (Kuskuski),  travelled  on  until  they  met  three  Frenchmen,  and 
then  an  Indian,  who  told  them  that  they  were  within  twenty  miles  of 
Fort  Duquesne.  Discovering  that  they  had  lost  their  way  they  spent 
the  greater  part  of  two  days  in  trying  to  find  the  right  trail.  They  finally 
reached  an  old  Indian  town  on  the  Conoquenessing  Creek,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Kuskuski.  From  here  Post  sent  "Pisquetum"  to  let  the 
Indians  know  that  he  was  coming  with  a  message  from  the  Governor 
and  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  King  of  England,  and  requesting 
them  to  call  in  all  of  the  "Kings"  and  Captains  from  all  the  towns  to 
hear  it. 

Before  Post  entered  the  village  two  men  came  to  meet  and  conduct 
them  to  the  village  where  they  lived  in  a  "great  house"  by  the  direction 
of  "King  Beaver"  (Tamaque),  who,  after  speaking  to  the  Indians  present 
with  him,  turned  to  Post  and  said :  "Brother,  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you ;  I  never  thought  that  we  should  have  an  opportunity  to  see  one 
another  more,  and  now  I  am  very  Glad,  and  thank  God  who  has  brought 
you  to  us,  it  is  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  me."  Post  then  replied : 
"Brother,  I  rejoice  from  my  heart,  and  thank  God  who  has  brought  me 
to  you,  and  I  must  rejoice  you  with  great  satisfaction  from  the  Gover- 
nor, the  People  of  Pennsylvania,  and  your  Children  the  Friends,  and  as 
I  have  words  of  great  consequence,  I  shall  lay  them  before  you  when  all 
the  Kings  and  Capt'ns  are  called  together  from  the  other  towns." 

Post  had  several  important  interviews  with  "King  Beaver,"  Dela- 
ware George,  and  other  prominent  chiefs.  The  young  people  had  a 
dance  at  Post's  house  which  lasted  until  after  midnight. 

On  the  17th  of  August  a  place  was  cleared  in  the  middle  of  the  town 
for  the  holding  of  the  Council.  Post  says  in  his  Journal :  "Cuskcuskking 
is  divided  into  four  Towns,  each  at  a  Distance  from  the  others,  &  the 
whole  consists  of  about  Ninety  Houses  &  two  hundred  able  Warriors." 
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At  noon  two  French  officers  came  from  Fort  Duquesne  with  fifteen 
men  and  brought  Post  an  invitation  to  go  to  Fort  Duquesne  to  tell  the 
eight  Indian  nations  there  of  the  good  news.  From  this  time  until  he 
left  the  Ohio  every  method  imaginable  was  used  by  the  French  to  get 
possession  of  Post.  They  set  traps  for  him,  urged  the  Indians  to  deliver 
him  to  them,  threatened,  gave  presents,  in  short,  used  every  means  to 
get  Post  into  the  confines  of  Fort  Duquesne.  The  Indians  in  the  village 
were  the  leaders  of  the  most  fearful  raids  into  the  white  settlements, 
among  whom  were  Shingas,  the  terror  of  the  frontiers ;  Killbuck,  Keck- 
enapauling,  who  was  the  leader  in  the  Penn's  Creek  massacre,  and  many 
other  foes  of  the  English.  Many  of  the  Delaware,  who  had  lived  at 
Kittanning  at  the  time  of  General  Armstrong's  destruction  of  the  vil- 
lage, were  then  living  at  Kuskuski.  And  yet,  amid  this  hostile  and 
war-like  bands  of  Indians,  Post  was  protected  from  all  harm,  from 
French  and  Indian  alike.  There  is  not  in  American  history  an  exactly 
similar  illustration  of  honor  and  respect  and  genuine  affection  of  Indi- 
ans on  the  war-path  for  a  man  belonging  to  the  race  of  their  foes.  There 
was  a  reason  for  this.  Post  had  never  been  associated  with  the  Indians 
as  a  trader  or  money-maker  of  any  sort.  His  dealings  with  the  Indians 
were  of  such  a  sincere  and  honest  character  that,  even  if  he  was  associ- 
ated with  the  English  in  a  time  of  war,  he  was  respected  and  loved  by 
even  such  bloody  warriors  as  Shingas.  He  was  a  man  of  simple,  child- 
like faith.  I  know  of  no  better  illustration  of  the  personal  acceptance 
of  the  protecting  care  of  the  Infinite  Father,  so  beautifully  stated  in  the 
XCI  Psalm — "For  He  will  give  His  angels  charge  over  thee.  To  keep 
thee  in  all  thy  ways,"  that  is  the  attitude  of  this  man  amid  the  most 
deadly  dangers. 

On  the  20th  of  August  the  party,  consisting  of  twenty-five  horsemen 
and  fifteen  footmen,  set  out  for  "Saconk"  (Sawcunk,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Beaver  River).  They  arrived  here  in  the  afternoon  and  were  received 
in  a  very  rough  manner,  the  Indians  surrounding  Post  with  drawn 
knives,  but  when  Post  saw  a  few  Indians  whom  he  knew  and  talked 
with  them,  the  manner  of  the  others  changed.  Messengers  were  sent 
to  the  Indians  about  Fort  Duquesne  to  tell  them  that  Post  was  at  Saw- 
cunk and  wished  to  see  them. 

On  the  22d  the  messengers  returned  with  the  request  that  the  eight 
nations  of  Indians  and  also  the  French  desired  to  have  him  give  his 
message  of  peace  to  them,  and  that  the  Indians  "would  engage  for  my 
safety."  Post  realized  that  this  was  a  most  dangerous  thing  to  do,  but, 
nevertheless,  set  out  for  Fort  Duquesne  on  the  23d,  reaching  Logstown 
that  night.  Here  he  met  and  shook  hands  with  many  of  the  English  cap- 
tives and  was  allowed  to  visit  them  in  their  houses,  "Which  was  done 
in  no  other  Town  besides."     When  Post  was  at  Kuskuski,  Marie  Le 
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Roy,  whose  narrative  has  been  referred  to,  was  then  in  the  town.  She 
says,  in  her  narrative,  after  saying  that  she  had  seen  no  one  of  "our 
own  flesh  and  blood"  for  three  years,  except  other  captives,  that  they 
had  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  with  a  German,  who  was  not  a 
captive,  and  who  was  there  to  negotiate  a  peace.  "His  name  was 
Frederick  Post.  We  and  all  the  other  prisoners  heartily  wished  him 
success  and  God's  blessing  upon  his  undertaking.  We  were,  however, 
not  allowed  to  speak  with  him.  The  Indians  gave  us  plainly  to  under- 
stand that  any  attempt  to  do  this  would  be  taken  amis.  He  himself, 
by  the  reserve  with  which  he  treated  us,  let  us  see  that  it  was  no  time 
to  talk  of  our  afflictions.  But  we  were  greatly  alarmed  on  his  account. 
For  the  French  told  us  that,  if  they  caught  him,  they  would  roast  him 
alive  for  five  days,  and  many  Indians  declared  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  get  safely  through,  that  he  was  destined  for  death."  (Archives, 
2nd  Ser.,  VI,  406). 

Post  and  his  party  left  Logstown  on  the  24th  and  arrived  on  the 
Allegheny  River,  directly  opposite  the  fort,  in  the  afternoon.  Here 
Post  was  introduced  to  the  Indians  by  King  Beaver.  All  were  glad  to 
see  him  and  to  hear  his  message  of  peace  except  "an  Old  Deaf  Onon- 
daga" who  made  a  strong  objection  to  both  the  message  and  to  Post's 
presence.  This  old  fellow  was  replied  to  by  a  Delaware,  who  said  that 
he  was  drunk  and  dreaming.  "Now  the  French  demanded  me  of  the 
Indians :  they  said,  it  was  a  Custom  among  the  White  People,  when  a 
Messenger  came,  even  if  it  was  the  Governor,  to  blind  his  Eyes  and  lead 
him  into  the  Fort,  to  a  Prison,  or  Private  Room ;  they,  with  some  Indi- 
ans, insisted  very  much  on  my  being  sent  to  the  Fort,  but  to  no  Purpose." 
The  Indians  objected  to  delivering  Post  to  the  French,  saying  that  he 
has  come  with  a  message  to  them,  and  that  "we  will  not  suffer  him  to 
be  blinded  and  carried  into  the  Fort." 

On  August  25th  Post  was  told  by  the  Indians  "not  to  stir  from  the 
Fire,  that  the  French  had  offered  a  great  reward  for  my  Scalp,  &  and 
that  several  Parties  were  out  for  that  Purpose ;  accordingly,  I  stuck 
constantly  as  close  to  the  fire  as  if  I  had  been  charm'd  there." 

Here,  on  August  26,  under  the  very  guns  of  Fort  Duquesne,  with 
many  French  officers  and  soldiers  present,  Christian  Frederick  Post 
gave  his  message  of  peace,  presented  his  belts  of  wampum,  answered 
questions,  and  argued  for  peace.  There  were  present  at  this  council 
three  hundred  French  and  Indians.  In  the  afternoon  Post  was  informed 
that  the  French  had  held  a  council  with  their  Indians  and  told  him  that 
the  Delaware  were  wavering  and  inclined  to  go  over  to  the  English, 
and  that  now  was  the  time  to  cut  them  off,  when  there  was  only  a  "hand- 
full"  of  them.  To  this  his  own  Indians  objected,  saying  that  the  "Dela- 
wares  are  a  strong  People  and  spread  to  a  great  distance,  &  whatever 
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they  do  agree  to  must  be."  The  plan  was  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
Indians  who  were  attending  Post's  council,  and  kill  all  of  them. 

That  same  afternoon  the  French  in  council  demanded  that  Post  be 
delivered  to  them,  saying  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  go  away 
from  there.  To  this  the  Indians  at  the  fort  objected,  then  quarrelled 
with  the  French  and  crossed  the  river  to  Post's  camp  where  some  of 
them  told  him  that  "Daniel,"  who  accompanied  Post  on  his  journed, 
had  received  a  string  of  wampum  from  the  French  "to  leave  me  there." 
Post  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  this  "Daniel"  who  had  turned  trai- 
tor because  of  the  flatteries  and  presents  given  to  him  by  the  French. 
It  is  a  miracle  that  Post  ever  returned  from  this  mission  at  the  site  of 
Fort  Duquesne,  from  which  place  no  English  man  had  returned  alive 
since  Braddock's  defeat,  except  a  few  prisoners  who  had  escaped.  And 
at  this  time  the  French  were  more  anxious  to  kill  Post,  because  of  his 
mission  of  peace,  than  they  ever  had  been  before  to  defeat  an  English 
army.  Post  was  in  a  hostile  country,  with  a  large  reward  offered  for  his 
scalp,  and  there  were  many  Indians  about  him  who  were  not  entirely 
friendly,  and  one  of  his  own  companions  had  been  bribed  to  kill  him — 
and  yet  he  came  through  it  all.  On  the  night  of  the  26th  of  August, 
the  Indians  who  had  taken  Post  to  Fort  Duquesne  realized  that  it  was 
no  longer  safe  for  him  to  remain  there,  so  before  daybreak  on  the  27th 
Post  left  with  a  party  of  six  Indians,  taking  a  different  trail  than  the 
one  over  which  they  had  come.  The  main  body  of  Indians  remained 
behind  to  know  whether  the  French  would  make  any  effort  to  take  him 
by  force.  Post  says  :  "Just  as  I  sett  off  the  French  fired  their  great  Guns  ; 
I  counted  19;  it  being  Sunday  I  concluded  they  did  the  same  every 
Sabbath."  They  reached  Sawcunk  that  night,  where  they  were  gladly 
received. 

On  the  28th  Post  set  out  for  Kuskuski  with  a  party  of  twenty,  among 
which  was  Shingas,  who  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  that  if  he  came 
to  the  inhabitants  they  would  not  hang  him,  as  they  had  offered  a  great 
reward  for  his  head ;  he  spoke  in  a  very  soft  and  easy  manner.  Post 
told  him  that  these  things  were  all  in  the  past  and  that  the  English  would 
receive  him  kindly.  Here,  "Daniel"  again  revealed  his  treachery  by 
saying  to  Shingas :  "him  tells  nothing  butt  Idle  Lying  Stories,  for  what 
■did  the  English  hire  1200  Indians  to  kill  us."  Post  protested  against 
this  statement,  and  "Daniel"  replied:  "God  d — n  you  for  a  fool,  did 
you  not  see  the  woman  lying  in  the  Road  that  was  kild  by  the  Indians 
the  English  hired?"  Post  replied  to  this,  and  "Daniel"  said:  "D — n 
you,  why  dont  you  &  the  French  fight  on  the  Sea,  you  come  here  to 
cheat  the  Poor  Indians  &  take  their  Lands  from  them";  and  then  Shin- 
gas told  him  to  "be  still,  he  did  not  know  what  he  said."  They  arrived 
at  Kuskuski  that  night. 
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Post  remained  at  Kuskuski  from  August  28  until  September  7.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  held  many  conferences  with  Shingas,  King  Beaver, 
Delaware  George,  "Pesquetom,"  and  other  chiefs.  The  conversations 
which  Post  had  with  these  prominent  Indian  chiefs  reveals  their  point 
of  view  of  the  cause  of  the  Indian's  hostility,  and  they  also  reveal  the 
real  reason  for  their  hostility,  after  this  peace,  in  the  so-called  "Con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac."  Shingas  said  that  the  French  and  English  were 
both  fighting  for  their  lands  "in  the  Land  that  God  has  given  us,"  and 
that  if  they  sided  with  the  English  against  the  French,  and  if  the  Eng« 
lish  conquered  they  would  take  the  land  from  them.  Post  replied  to 
this:  "Brothers,  as  for  my  Part  I  have  not  one  foot  of  Land  nor  dont 
desire  to  have  any,  &  if  I  had  any  Land  I  would  rather  give  it  to  them 
(the  Indians)  than  take  any  from  them."  The  Indians  replied  to  this : 
"Brother,  your  Heart  is  good,  you  speak  always  very  fine,  but  we  know 
there  are  always  a  great  many  that  want  to  be  rich,  they  never  have 
enough :  Look  we  dont  want  to  be  rich  and  take  away  what  others 
have. — Brother,  the  white  people  think  we  have  no  brains  in  our  head — ." 

The  misunderstanding  which  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  had  as  to 
the  English  intentions,  in  the  occupation  of  the  Ohio,  after  this  war 
had  ended,  led  directly  to  the  uprising  called  the  "Conspiracy  of  Pon- 
tiac." The  Indians  believed,  from  what  Post  told  them,  as  well  as  what 
had  been  said  at  various  councils,  that  when  the  English  had  driven 
the  French  from  the  Ohio,  that  then  they  would  march  back  over  the 
mountains  with  their  armies  and  leave  the  lands  west  of  the  mountains 
to  them.  These  Indians  were  not  fools.  The  speeches  of  Shingas,  who 
was  the  most  terrible  foe  of  the  English  frontiers  of  this  period,  read 
like  some  of  the  speeches  of  the  American  patriots  in  the  early  days  of 
the  conflict  with  Great  Britain  (See  Archives  of  Pa.,  Ill,  534-536). 
They  were  fighting  for  their  homes  and  native  land,  as  truly  as  were  the 
patriots  of  the  Revolution,  and  they  were  mislead,  misunderstood,  and, 
as  they  said,  "treated  like  dogs."  They  had  their  faults ;  they  were 
easily  influenced ;  they  were  cruel  to  their  enemies ;  they  were  easy  vic- 
tims to  all  of  the  vices  of  the  white  man — but,  in  all  of  these  things 
they  were  like  every  primitive  race  of  men.  And — the  faults  were  not 
all  with  them.  But  what  they  did  have  above  every  other  race  of  primi- 
tive men  was  an  intelligence  which  was  almost  uncanny.  They  could 
see  through  the  schemes  of  their  white,  highly  civilized  foes,  far  more 
easily  than  the  white  man  could  see  through  theirs,  and  they  were  never 
deceived,  even  when  they  were  supposed  to  be,  by  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish. In  any  conflict  of  wit,  they  were  the  equal  if  not  the  superior 
of  the  white  man. 

Post,  while  at  this  place,  received  a  "speech"  and  a  belt  of  eight 
rows,  which  was  delivered  by  King  Beaver,  Delaware  George,  "Pesque- 
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torn,"  John  Hickman,  Killbuck,  Kickenapauling,  and  eight  other  Chiefs, 
agreeing  to  the  peace  with  the  English.  The  acceptance  of  this  belt  by 
the  English — represented  in  this  case  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania — 
would  make  peace  effective  with  the  Ohio  Indians.  Post  had  triumphed. 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  another  man  in  the  province  who  could  have 
accomplished  what  this  man  did.  In  addition  to  all  of  his  other  qualifi- 
cations, he  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Indians  with  whom  he  was  dealing,  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  spoke 
their  language  fluently.  He  knew  their  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  he 
knew  and  used  their  own  linguistic  illustrations.  He  made  no  blunders 
in  his  dealings  with  them,  and  in  everything  he  was  absolutely  sincere. 
He  loved  the  Indians  and  they  knew  it.  He  had  no  selfish  motives, 
and  they  knew  that  also.  He  was  thoroughly  trusted  by  them,  and  he 
knew  that.  He  was  for  peace,  because  he  was  a  man  of  peace.  Because 
of  all  of  these  personal  qualifications  and  because  of  his  reputation 
among  the  Indians,  he  succeeded  where  any  other  man  would  have 
utterly  failed,  for,  even  Conrad  Weiser  had  become  a  "man  of  war"  and 
George  Croghan  had  always  been  a  trader,  and  therefore  had  selfish 
motives  back  of  what  he  said. 

Before  Post  left  on  his  return  journey,  King  Beaver  and  Shingas 
said  to  "Pesquetum,"  in  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Governor  and 
Tedyuskung  had  entrusted  Post  to  him :  "now  we  give  him  into  your 
bosom  again,  to  bring  him  to  the  same  place  again  before  the  Governor. 
But  don't  let  him  quite  loose,  we  shall  Rejoice  when  we  shall  see  him 
here  again." 

Post,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  before  he  left,  wrote  in  his  Journal : 
"The  Lord  knows  how  they  have  been  Counciling  about  my  Life,  but 
they  did  not  know  who  was  my  Protector  &  Deliverer.  I  believe  my 
Lord  has  been  Too  Strong  against  them :  my  enemies  have  Done  what 
lies  in  their  power."  Returning  by  a  different  route.  Post  reached  Fort 
Augusta  on  the  226.  of  September.  He  says  in  closing  his  Journal : 
"Thirty-two  Days  I  did  lay  in  the  Woods,  the  heavens  was  my  Cover- 
ing, the  Dew  came  so  hard  sometimes  that  it  pricked  Close  to  the  Skin, 
there  is  nothing  Layd  so  Heavy  on  my  heart  as  the  man  that  went  along 
with  me  (Daniel)  ;  he  thwarted  me  in  Everything  I  said  or  did,  not 
that  he  did  it  against  me  but  against  the  Country  for  whose  Business 
I  was  sent,  I  was  Afraid  he  would  Overset  what  I  was  about.  .  .  .  The 
Indians  Observ'd  that  he  was  a  Very  false  fellow,  and  Desired  me  that 
I  would  not  bring  him  any  more  to  Transact  any  Business  between  the 
English  and  them,  and  that  it  was  through  his  Means  I  Could  not  have 
Liberty  to  talk  with  the  Prisoners."  (Post's  entire  Journal  for  this 
mission  is  found  in  the  Archives  of  Penna.,  Vol.  Ill,  52-544.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  reading  and  study.) 
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It  can  be  easily  seen,  after  a  careful  study  of  all  of  these  dealings 
of  Christian  F.  Post  with  the  Ohio  Indians,  that  the  capture  of  Fort 
Duquesne  by  the  slowly  advancing  army  of  General  Forbes,  was  made 
possible  by  his  efforts.  Had  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  on  the  Ohio 
remained  in  the  French  interest,  there  would  have  been  a  larger  force 
of  Red  warriors  to  meet  the  army  of  General  Forbes,  than  there  had 
been  to  stop  the  army  of  General  Braddock. 

At  Harris'  Ferry,  Post  sent  Pisquitomen  (Post  calls  him  "Pesque- 
tom")  and  Thomas  Hickman,  an  Ohio  Indian,  on  to  Philadelphia  to 
deliver  the  message  (and  Belt)  to  the  Governor,  who  was  pleased  to 
receive  it.  Post  went  on  from  Harris'  Ferry  to  see  General  Forbes. 
Pisquitomen  and  Thomas  Hickman  went  to  the  "Great  Council"  at 
Easton,  where  the  former  delivered  the  message  of  the  Ohio  Indians, 
with  the  Belt  and  three  strings  of  wampum.  (Col.  Rec,  VIII,  187-188). 
Governor  Denny  prepared  a  reply  to  this  message  from  the  Ohio  Indians 
and  Pisquitomen  and  Thomas  Hickman  were  to  carry  it  back  with  them, 
(op.  cit.  206-208).  On  the  afternoon  of  October  22,  as  these  messengers 
were  leaving,  accompanied  by  Togennontawly,  a  Cayuga  chief  and 
the  youngest  son  of  Shikellamy  (both  appointed  by  the  Indians)  and 
Captain  Bull,  William  Hayes,  and  Isaac  Still  (appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor) Christian  F.  Post  arrived  at  the  council  with  the  news  from  General 
Forbes  of  the  attack  upon  his  advance  guard  at  Loyal  Hanning  by  the 
French.  (This  attack  took  place  on  the  12th  of  October,  when  about 
1200  French  and  200  Indians  attacked  the  fort  which  was  later  known 
as  Fort  Ligonier). 

(The  "Grand  Council  at  Easton,"  which  lasted  from  October  7,  1758, 
until  October  26,  and  which  was  attended  by  representatives  of  all  of 
the  Indian  tribes  associated  with  Pennsylvania  affairs,  went  over  all  of 
the  various  land  disputes,  and  finally  agreed  upon  a  general  peace. 
This  council  is  dealt  with  more  fully  in  Book  One.  For  a  complete 
history  of  the  deliberations  of  this  council  consult  Colonial  Records 
Vol.  VIII,  174-223.  After  peace  had  been  decided  upon,  the  Indians 
tnade  various  objections  to  the  methods  and  abuses  of  the  Indian  trade. 
The  General  Assembly,  in  order  to  regulate  this  trade,  passed  "An  Act 
for  Preventing  Abuses  in  the  Indian  Trade,  etc."  (Statutes  at  Large 
of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  V,  320-330.    This  act  was  repealed  April  2,  1763.) 

The  Second  Mission  of  Christian  F.  Post  to  the  Ohio — Post  left 
Easton  on  October  25,  1758,  and  reached  Bethlehem  that  afternoon, 
where  he  made  ready  for  his  trip.  He  reached  Reading  on  the  27th 
where  he  joined  Captain  Bull,  Mr.  Hays  and  the  Indians  who  were  to 
accompany  him  to  the  Ohio.  He  called  them  together  in  the  house  of 
Conrad  Weiser,  where  he  read  the  letter  of  instructions  from  Governor 
Denny  in  which  he  was  requested  to  alter  his  course  by  way  of  Shamo- 
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kin  which  he  had  followed  on  his  previous  journey,  and  go  by  the  route 
which  would  lead  him  to  where  General  Forbes  was,  so  that  the  General 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  them  all.  The  party  went  on 
ahead  of  Post,  who  had  to  hunt  up  a  fresh  horse,  and  when  he  reached 
Weiser's  Plantation,  at  Womelsdorf,  he  found  Pisquitomen  lying  on  the 
ground  very  drunk.  The  next  day,  when  he  started  away,  this  Indian 
companion  was  so  sick  that  he  "could  hardly  stir."  When  they  over- 
took the  balance  of  the  party  they  were  "in  the  same  condition,"  and 
objected  to  going  to  the  Ohio  by  this  route  which  would  lead  them 
through  the  settlements  of  the  Scotch-Irish  in  the  Cumberland  valley, 
where  Indians  of  any  sort  were  little  thought  of  at  that  time. 

They  reached  Harris'  Ferry  that  night,  still  anxious  to  change  their 
course  and  go  through  the  woods.  Post  told  them  that  he  had  promised 
to  meet  the  General,  and  that  if  they  refused  to  go  with  him  he  would 
have  to  go  alone.  Pisquitomen,  after  a  consultation  with  the  others, 
said  to  him :  "Brother,  here  is  my  hand,  we  have  all  joined  to  go  with 
you,  and  we  put  ourselves  under  your  protection  to  bring  us  safely 
through,  and  to  secure  us  from  all  danger."  They  went  on  over  the 
trail,  reaching  Carlisle  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  October,  where 
they  remained  over  night,  the  Indians  occupying  a  house  outside  the  fort 
(Lowther).  The  next  day  they  went  on  to  Shippensburg,  where  they 
all  lodged  in  the  fort  (Morris).  On  the  31st,  as  they  were  passing  by 
"Chambers'  Fort,  some  of  the  Irish  people  knowing  some  of  the  Indians, 
in  a  rash  manner  exclaimed  against  them,  and  we  had  some  difficulty 
to  get  them  off  clear."  The  region  through  which  Post  and  his  party 
were  travelling  at  this  time  was  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Scotch-Irish 
who  were  bitter  foes  of  the  Indians  because  of  the  many  raids  which 
had  been  made  into  the  settlements  along  the  Conocheague.  There 
was  hardly  a  family  in  the  entire  valley,  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
mountains,  who  had  not  suffered  the  loss  of  some  member,  or  of  some 
relative  or  friend.  As  a  consequence  of  these  outrages  of  the  Indians, 
these  people  did  not  have  the  same  feelings  toward  them  as  did  the 
Quakers  in  Philadelphia. 

Post  went  on  through  Fort  Loudon,  where  they  met  sixteen  Chero- 
kee, who  went  with  them  the  next  day,  November  i,  to  Fort  Littleton, 
where  they  lodged  in  the  fort.  Here  Pisquitomen  said  to  Post:  "You 
have  led  us  this  way,  through  the  fire ;  if  any  mischief  should  befall  us, 
we  shall  lay  it  entirely  to  you ;  for  we  think  it  was  your  doing,  to  bring 
us  this  way ;  you  should  have  told  us  at  Easton,  if  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  go  to  the  General." 

On  account  of  various  delays  they  did  not  leave  Fort  Littleton  until 
the  3d,  reaching  Raystown  (Bedford)  that  night  where  they  remained 
until  the  6th.  On  the  7th  they  reached  Loyalhanning  (Ligonier),  where 
they  were  gladly  received  by  General  Forbes  and  "most  of  the  people." 
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On  the  8th  of  October  General  Forbes  gathered  all  of  the  Indians 
together  and  delivered  them  an  address,  full  of  welcome,  after  which 
he  drank  the  King's  health,  the  health  of  Shingas,  Beaver,  and  all  other 
warriors  and  friends  of  the  English.  After  this  public  gathering.  Post 
and  his  party  were  taken  into  a  house  where  they  had  a  private  confer- 
ence with  the  General.  He  gave  them  a  belt  and  a  string  of  wampum, 
with  a  message  to  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio. 

The  next  day  a  number  of  colonels  and  officers  "wondered  how  I 
came  through  so  many  difficulties,  and  how  I  could  rule  and  bring  these 
people  to  reason,  making  no  use  of  gun  or  sword.  I  told  them,  it  is 
done  by  no  other  means  than  faith.  Then  they  asked  me  if  I  had  faith 
to  venture  myself  to  come  safe  through  with  my  companions.  I  told 
them  it  was  in  my  heart  to  pray  for  them." 

On  noon  of  the  9th,  after  waiting  for  the  letter  of  General  Forbes, 
they  left  Loyalhanning,  escorted  by  a  hundred  men,  commanded  by 
Captain  Haselet  (John  Haslett)  going  along  the  old  trading  path  to 
"an  advanced  breast  work,  about  ten  miles  from  the  camp"  (this  place 
is  still  known  as  "Breast-work  Hill."  The  writer  has  been  at  this 
place  in  Unity  Township,  Westmoreland  County).  The  next  day,  after 
spending  the  night  at  this  breast-work,  they  travelled  for  about  five 
miles  when  Captain  Haslett  and  his  company  marched  on  over  the 
"old  trading  path  to  the  Ohio,"  and  Post,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant 
Hays  and  fourteen  men  as  a  guard  for  his  party,  travelled  on  down 
Loyalhanna  Creek  (Lieut.  Hays  was  killed  upon  his  return  from  this 
trip),  through  "Keckkeknepolin"  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Loyalhanna 
Creek,  opposite  Saltsburg),  to  "Kiskemeneco"  (Kiskiminitas),  where 
they  encamped.  Here  Lieutenant  Hays  and  his  guard  of  fourteen  men 
left  Post's  party.  Post  says  in  his  Journal  for  the  night  of  the  12th, 
when  they  reached  the  Allegheny  River,  at  "an  old  Shawono  town" 
(Chartier's  Old  Town,  about  eight  miles  west  of  Kiskiminitas.  This  part 
of  the  old  village  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Allegheny,  as  Post 
had  not  then  crossed  the  river,  near  the  present  Valley  Camp).  Post, 
while  waiting  to  cross  the  river  the  next  day,  writes  in  his  Journal: 
"The  wolves  and  owls  made  a  great  noise  in  the  night."  The  next  day 
they  crossed  to  "an  old  Indian  town."  (Chartier's  Town,  noted  before). 

From  the  Allegheny  River,  Post  and  his  party  cut  directly  across 
the  Kuskuski,  on  the  Beaver  River,  which  they  reached  on  the  i6th. 
Here  Post  held  a  conference  with  Delaware  George,  to  whom  he  deliv- 
ered the  string  and  the  presents,  which  had  been  sent  by  General  Forbes. 
That  evening  "Keckkenepalin  came  home  from  the  war,  and  told  us 
the  disagreeable  news,  that  they  had  fallen  in  with  that  party,  that  had 
guided  us ;  they  had  killed  Lieut.  Hays,  and  four  more,  and  took  five 
prisoners,  the  others  got  off  clear.    They  had  a  skirmish  with  them  with- 
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m  twelve  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Further  he  told  us,  that  one  of  the 
captives  was  to  be  burnt,  which  grieved  us." 

Post  charged  the  Indians  with  this  crime  against  their  friends  who 
had  guided  them  along  the  way,  and  the  Indians  explained  how,  after 
they  had  been  persuaded  by  the  French  to  join  them  in  the  attack  upon 
Loyalhanna,  they  had  fallen  in  with  the  party  that  had  guided  Post. 
They  seemed  sorry  for  what  they  had  done.  The  prisoner,  captured 
with  Lieutenant  Hays,  was  at  Sawcunk  (Beaver)  and  was  to  be  burned. 
Post  at  once  made  plans  to  obtain  possession  of  him.  On  the  20th  a 
number  of  Indians  came  to  the  town,  bringing  the  prisoner,  Henry 
Osten,  who  had  to  run  the  gauntlet.  The  next  three  days  were  days  of 
great  anxiety  to  Post,  as  the  Indians  who  had  been  repulsed  at  Loyal- 
hanna had  a  French  Captain  with  them.  Post  says :  "We  were  warned 
not  to  go  from  the  house ;  because  the  people  who  came  from  the  slaugh- 
ter, having  been  driven  back,  were  possessed  with  a  murdering  spirit ; 
which  led  them  in  a  halter,  in  which  they  were  catched,  and  with  bloody 
vengance  were  thirsty  and  drunk.  This  afforded  a  melancholy  prospect. 
Isaac  Still  himself  was  dubious  of  our  lives." 

The  Indians  argued  with  the  French  captain,  who  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  gain  their  support.  When  the  Indians  kicked  the  string 
of  wampum  which  he  had  given  them  "he  looked  as  pale  as  death,"  and 
at  midnight  sent  he  a  messenger  to  Fort  Duquesne. 

The  next  day  the  information  was  spread  through  the  town  that  the 
English  were  within  twenty  miles  of  the  French  fort.  This  news  caused 
much  discussion  and  uneasiness  among  the  Indians.  On  the  22d  Kittiu- 
skund  returned  with  the  information  that  the  General  was  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Fort  Duquesne,  and  "that  the  French  had  uncovered  their 
houses  and  laid  the  roofs  round  the  fort  to  set  it  on  fire  and  made  ready 
to  go  oflF,  and  would  demolish  the  fort,  and  let  the  English  have  the 
bare  ground."  The  French  said  that  the  English  would  not  be  able  to 
build  a  strong  fort  that  winter,  and  that  in  the  spring  they  would  come 
and  destroy  them,  when  they  would  then  build  a  stone  fort.  Some  of 
the  Indians  told  Post  that  his  former  companion,  Shamokin  Daniel, 
who  had  caused  him  so  much  trouble  on  his  first  mission,  "had  fairly 
sold  me  to  the  French ;  and  the  French  had  been  very  much  displeased 
that  the  Indians  brought  me  away." 

On  the  24th  Post  says  in  his  journal :  "We  hanged  out  the  English 
flag  in  spite  of  the  French ;  on  which  our  prisoners  folded  their  hands, 
in  hopes  that  their  redemption  was  nigh ;  looking  up  to  God,  which 
melted  my  heart  in  tears,  and  prayers  to  God,  to  hear  their  prayers,  and 
change  the  times,  and  the  situation,  which  our  prisoners  are  in,  and 
under  which  they  groan.  'O  Lord,'  said  they,  when  will  our  redemption 
come,  that  we  shall  be  delivered,  and  return  home?"  The  Beaver  came 
that  day  and  welcomed  Post  in  a  most  friendly  manner. 
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On  the  25th  Shingas  also  returned.  Post  then  called  the  Indians 
together  and  told  them  of  the  council  at  Easton,  delivered  the  belts  and 
strings  of  wampum,  and  read  the  letter  of  General  Forbes,  written  at 
Loyalhanna  on  the  9th.  Post  says :  "The  messages  pleased  and  gave 
satisfaction  to  all  the  hearers  except  the  French  captain.  He  shook 
his  head  with  bitter  grief,  and  often  changed  his  countenance."  On 
the  28th,  the  Indians  met  in  a  council  to  answer  these  messages,  which 
were  given  by  Governor  Denny  and  General  Forbes.  The  deliberations 
lasted  all  that  day  and  the  greater  part  of  the  next.  The  one  thing 
which  all  of  the  Indian  chiefs  were  in  doubt  about  was  that  when  the 
English  drove  out  the  French,  would  they  then  go  back  over  the  moun- 
tains, or  stay  and  take  possession  of  the  lands.  (This  theme  will  be 
noticed  more  fully  in  a  later  chapter). 

On  the  29th  they  left  Kuskuski  and  went  to  Sawcunk  in  company 
with  twenty  Indians.  When  they  were  about  half  way  to  this  village 
they  were  met  by  a  messenger  from  Fort  Duquesne,  bringing  a  belt 
from.  Thomas  King  (an  Oneida),  inviting  all  the  chiefs  to  Sawcunk. 
They  heard  that  George  Croghan  and  Henry  Montour  would  also  be 
there.  In  the  evening  they  reached  Sawcunk,  where  King  Beaver  pro- 
vided for  their  lodging,  and  met  George  Croghan  and  his  party.  On 
the  30th,  Post  again  read  the  messages  and  letters,  Croghan  and  his 
companions  being  present.  Conferences  were  held  on  December  i,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Indians  invited  Post  to  come  and  live  among 
them  and  to  preach  to  them.  He  says  in  his  Journal:  "I  told  them.  It 
might  be,  that  when  the  peace  was  firmly  established,  I  would  come  to 
proclaim  the  peace  and  love  of  God  to  them." 

They  set  out  from  Sawcunk  on  December  2,  "The  Beaver  creek  being 
very  high,  it  was  almost  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  we  came 
over  the  creek ;  this  land  seems  to  be  very  rich.  I,  with  my  companion, 
Kekiuscund's  son,  came  to  Log's-town,  situated  on  a  hill.  On  the  east 
end  is  a  great  piece  of  low  land,  where  the  old  Logs-town  used  to  stand. 
In  the  new  Logs-town  the  French  have  built  about  thirty  houses  for 
the  Indians.  They  have  a  large  corn  field  on  the  south  side,  where  the 
corn  stands  ungathered."  (this  statement  of  Post's  concerning  the 
exact  situation  of  Logstown  at  this  time,  as  being  on  a  hill,  and  that 
the  old  Logstown  was  on  a  flat  to  the  east  of  it,  and  that  the  corn  fields 
were  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  should  settle  many  disputed  points). 
.  .  .  "We  came  within  eight  miles  of  Pittsburgh  (Post  here  records 
this  name  for  the  first  time  in  his  Journal)  where  we  lodged  on  a  hill, 
in  the  open  air.  It  was  a  cold  night ;  and  I  had  forgot  my  blanket,  being 
packed  upon  Mr.  Hay's  horse.  Between  Saccung,  (Sawcunk)  and  Pitts- 
burg, all  the  Shawanos  towns  are  empty  of  people." 

On  the  3d,  when  they  reached  the  Allegheny  River,  opposite  Pitts- 
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burgh,  they  had  difficulty  in  crossing  and  had  to  remain  on  "that  island 
where  I  had  kept  council  with  the  Indians,  in  the  month  of  August 
last ;  for  all  I  had  nothing  to  live  on,  I  thought  myself  a  great  deal  better 
off  now,  than  at  that  time,  having  now  liberty  to  walk  upon  the  island 
according  to  pleasure ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  dark  clouds  were  dis- 
persed. 

"While  waiting  here,  I  saw  the  general  march  oflF  from  Pittsburg; 
which  made  me  sorry,  that  I  could  not  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
with  him.  Towards  evening  our  whole  party  arrived :  upon  which  they 
fired  from  the  fort  with  twelve  great  guns ;  and  our  Indians  saluted 
again  with  three  times  round  with  their  small  arms.  ...  I  tied  my 
belt  a  little  closer,  being  very  hungry  and  nothing  to  eat.  It  snowed, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  sleep  without  any  shelter.  In  the  evening  they 
threw  light  balls  from  the  fort." 

Post  finally  got  across  the  river  to  the  fort  on  December  4  and  dis- 
covered through  Mr.  Hays  that  Colonel  Bouquet,  whom  General  Forbes 
had  left  in  command,  was  very  much  displeased  with  the  answer  that 
the  Indians  had  made  to  General  Forbes,  in  which  they  insisted  that  he 
go  back  over  the  mountains  with  his  army,  and  his  desire  that  they 
change  this  answer,  which  they  declined  to  do.  Post  had  a  talk  with 
Colonel  Bouquet  about  all  of  the  matters  relating  to  the  Indians. 

In  the  afternoon  a  council  was  held  by  the  Indians  at  which  the 
Beaver  said :  "we  likewise  join,  and  accept  the  peace  offered  to  us ;  and 
we  have  already  answered  your  messenger,  what  we  have  to  say  to  the 
general,  that  he  should  go  back  over  the  mountains ;  we  have  nothing  to 
say  to  the  contrary.  Neither  Mr.  Croghan  nor  Andrew  Montour  would 
tell  Colonel  Bouquet  the  Indians'  answer."  After  this  George  Croghan, 
Colonel  Bouquet  and  Colonel  Armstrong  went  into  a  tent  by  themselves 
to  discuss  the  matter.  Post  then  called  King  Beaver,  Shingas  and 
Kekeuscund  together  and  asked  them  if  they  would  change  the  answer 
which  they  had  made  to  General  Forbes  about  leaving.  To  this  they 
replied :  "We  have  told  them  three  times  (as  the  Half  King  had  told 
the  French,  when  they  first  took  armed  possession  at  Presqu'  Isle  and 
Le  Boeuf )  to  leave  the  place  and  go  back ;  but  they  insist  upon  staying 
here ;  if,  therefore,  they  will  be  destroyed  by  the  French  and  the  Indians, 
we  cannot  help  them." 

That  afternoon  Colonel  Bouquet  left  the  fort  for  Loyalhanna.  George 
Croghan  told  Post  that  the  Indians  had  told  Colonel  Bouquet  that  they 
had  changed  their  minds  and  that  they  had  requested  that  two  hundred 
men  be  left  at  the  fort,  and  asked  him  to  change  the  answer  to  the 
General  about  this  matter.  When  Post  refused  to  do  this  and  said 
that  he  had  talked  with  the  Indians  about  it,  Croghan  grew  very  ang^y 
and  said :  "it  was  a  d — n  lie,"  and  asked  that  Mr.  Hays  ask  the  Indians 
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if  they  had  not  changed  their  minds.  Hays  did  so  and  Shingas  told 
him  that  the  Indians  had  not  changed  their  minds,  but  insisted  upon 
the  English  going  back  until  peace  was  fully  established  with  the  other 
Indians,  and  that  then  the  English  could  return  to  build  a  trading  house. 

George  Croghan,  who  was  the  largest  Pennsylvania  and  English 
trader  on  the  Ohio,  did  not  relish  the  giving  up  of  this  rich  field 
at  the  very  time  when  the  English  had  retaken  it.  It  was  ripe  for  a 
harvest  which  he  was  anxious  to  make.  But — the  English  stayed  on  the 
Ohio,  and  their  harvest  came  a  few  years  later,  when  the  awful  clouds 
of  the  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac"  broke  over  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania 
as  well  as  along  the  lakes.  It  was  to  be  the  same  old  story  of  broken 
promises  and  misunderstandings,  repeated  again. 

On  the  6th  of  December  Post  left  the  fort  on  the  Ohio,  reaching 
Ligonier  on  the  8th  where  he  was  informed  that  the  General  would  leave 
the  next  day  and  that  they  were  to  go  with  him.  The  next  day  General 
Forbes  was  too  ill  to  leave.  Post  sent  him,  through  Major  Halket  and 
Governor  Glen,  all  of  the  facts  of  his  trip,  as  found  in  his  journal.  On 
the  14th  Post  had  a  long  talk  with  the  General,  who  was  very  kind  to 
him.  On  account  of  the  loss  of  the  horses  they  were  delayed  in  leaving 
Loyalhanna.  On  the  25th  Post's  Journal  reads :  "The  people  in  the  camp 
prepared  for  a  Christmas  frolick ;  but  I  kept  Christmas  in  the  woods 
by  myself." 

They  left  Loyalhanna  on  December  27,  reaching  Carlisle  on  the  7th 
of  January,  where  he  asked  General  Forbes  to  allow  him  to  go  on  to 
Lancaster  where  he  had  some  business.  He  left  on  the  8th,  on  foot, 
crossed  the  Susquehanna  on  the  ice  on  the  9th,  and  reached  Lancaster 
on  the  loth  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (good  travelling  indeed). 

(The  Journal  of  this  journey  is  published  in  Proud,  "History  of 
Pennsylvania"  Vol.  II,  appendix,  96-132;  Olden  Time,  Vol.  I,  144-177, 
and  also  in  "Early  Western  Travels,"  by  Thwaites,  Vol.  I,  234-291. 
Post's  Journals  should  be  read  in  full.  They  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  every  student  of  heroic  enterprise,  as  well  as  of  history). 

There  is  something  really  thrilling  in  the  picture  of  Christian  F. 
Post  raising  the  British  flag  in  the  very  hotbed  of  Indian  hostility  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  French  officer  on  the  very  same  day  that  it  was 
raised  over  the  smoking  ruins  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Without  the  help  of 
this  one  lone  man  that  flag  could  not  have  displaced  the  flag  of  France  on 
the  Ohio  for  years  to  come.  The  figures  of  General  Forbes,  Colonel 
Bouquet,  Colonel  Armstrong,  and  George  Washington  stand  out  so 
prominently  in  the  fore-ground  of  the  history  of  the  capture  of  Fort 
Duquesne,  that  the  figure  of  Christian  F.  Post,  pleading  with  the  Indians 
around  the  camp-fires  in  the  shadows  of  the  Indian  villages,  is  hardly 
seen  at  all.     And  yet,  without  the  work  which  this  quiet  man  did,  the 
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army  of  General  Forbes  could  never  have  entered  the  walls  of  the 
French  fort  without  the  shedding  of  blood.  The  fearful  slaughter  of 
Braddock's  army  a  few  years  before  and  the  no  less  fearful  defeat  of  the 
advance  army  of  Major  Grant,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  are  but  examples 
of  what  might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  army  of  General  Forbes  had  the 
large  body  of  Delawares  and  Shawnees  on  the  Ohio  still  been  on  the 
side  of  the  French.  Fort  Duquesne  was  deserted  by  the  French  because 
they  had  been  deserted  by  the  Indians  who  were  kept  away  by  Post's 
efforts  of  peace. 

Peace  hath  her  victories, 

No  less  renown'd  than  war. 

Post's  Journal  of  this  last  trip  to  the  Ohio,  before  the  entry  of  the 
army  of  General  Forbes,  throws  many  side-lights  upon  that  most  historic 
event.  He  is  giving  the  story  from  behind  the  scenes.  General  Forbes 
and  the  officers  who  were  with  him,  were  all  looking  towards  Fort  Du- 
quesne from  the  east.  Post  was  looking  at  it  from  the  west,  in  the  Indian 
villages  where  there  was  still  a  strong  feeling  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  chiefs  who  had  permitted  the  English  to  take  possession,  without  a 
blow,  of  this  bitterly  fought-for  "Gateway  to  the  West." 

The  three  most  bitter  enemies  of  the  English  settlements  among 
these  chiefs  sat  talking  with  Post,  while  some  of  their  most  dangerous 
foes  of  a  few  years  past,  marched  westward  towards  their  villages,  even 
past  the  sites  of  some  of  them ;  and  they  sat  and  waited  to  see  the  out- 
come of  it  all,  without  lifting  a  hand  to  prevent  them.  Sawcunk  and 
Kuskuski  were  both  filled  with  warriors,  and  beyond  the  western  horizon 
were  the  warriors  of  the  Tuscarawas  and  Muskingum,  and  to  the  north- 
ward were  the  warriors  in  the  many  villages  of  the  Delaware  and  "Min- 
goes."  At  a  word  from  The  Beaver  or  Shingas,  all  of  these  would  have 
arisen  in  their  wrath,  and  yet  that  word  was  not  spoken  because  Pest 
held  them  silent. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  EXPEDITION   OF   GENERAL  JOHN   FORBES   AGAINST 

FORT  DUQUESNE  IN  1758. 

As  has  been  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  chapter,  upon 
the  accession  of  William  Pitt,  as  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  there 
were  three  expeditions  planned  for  gaining  possession  of  the  French 
positions  in  America.  The  first  was  against  Louisburg;  the  second 
against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  and  the  third  against  Fort  Du- 
quesne.  This  history  deals  only  with  the  last  of  these  three,  which,  in 
many  ways,  was  the  most  important  of  the  three,  in  that  upon  its  results 
depended  the  dominance  of  the  vast,  rich  and  fertile  territory  of  the 
Ohio  valley,  and,  in  a  great  measure  also,  the  dominance  of  the  region 
of  the  great  lakes. 

The  same  day  on  which  the  king  appointed  General  Abercrombie  to 
succeed  Lord  Loudon,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
America,  he  appointed  Brigadier  General  John  Forbes  as  commander  of 
the  southern  district  which  included  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  the  Carolinas,  in  which  the  troops  of  these  colonies  were  to  be  raised 
for  the  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne.  These  orders  of  the  king 
were  issued  by  William  Pitt  on  the  30th  of  December,  1757.  (Col.  Rec. 
VIII,  26-29). 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1758,  General  Forbes  wrote  to  Governor  Denny 
from  New  York,  giving  directions  concerning  the  raising  of  the  troops 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  expedition.  At  this 
time  General  Forbes  made  plans  for  a  place  of  rendezvous  and  base  of 
supplies,  which  was  later  changed  to  Raystown  (Bedford),  as  he  says  in 
this  letter :  "As  I  propose  Assembling  the  Regular  Troops,  and  those  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  Conegochie,  about  the  20th.  of  April ;  You  will  there- 
fore give  Orders  for  all  Manner  of  Diligence  to  be  used  in  raising  the 
Numbers  that  your  Province  is  to  send."  He  also  says :  "I  am  informed 
that  the  Inhabitants  upon  the  Frontiers  of  your  Province  being  much 
used  to  hunting  in  the  Woods,  would  consequently  make  good  Rangers, 
In  which  case  I  am  to  beg  you  will  give  your  direction  for  the  forming 
some  of  your  properest  Men  into  Companies  of  Rangers  with  good  Offi- 
cers, who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Country,  to  Command  them." 
(Col.  Rec.  VIII,  60). 

General  Forbes  had  evidently  been  informed  of  the  efficient  methods 
of  warfare  with  the  Indians  which  had  been  made  use  of  by  Colonel  John 
Armstrong  and  his  various  officers  and  men.  For,  after  the  Pennsylvania 
troops  had  been  raised,  nearly  all  of  the  commanding  officers  and  sub- 
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ordinate  ones,  as  well,  were  taken  from  the  lists  of  these  frontiersmen, 
all  of  whom  were  experienced  woodsmen  and  Indian  fighters. 

The  first  troublesome  question  which  General  Forbes  had  to  answer 
was  that  concerning  his  route  to  the  Ohio.  It  will  be  better  to  take  up 
this  subject  now,  rather  than  later  on  when  it  came  to  a  real  issue,  when 
the  army  was  at  Raystown,  when  the  matter  had  to  be  settled. 

When  General  Forbes  wrote  in  March  to  Governor  Denny,  making 
"Conegochie"  (Conococheague — the  mouth  of  the  creek  at  Williamsport, 
Md.)  the  rendezvous  and  base  of  supplies  for  the  Pennsylvania  forces, 
he  did  so  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  who  evidently  expected 
that  the  expedition  would  go  to  Fort  Duquesne  by  way  of  the  Braddock 
Road,  making  Fort  Cumberland  the  starting  point,  as  did  General  Brad- 
dock.  George  Washington,  and  in  fact  all  of  the  Virginia  and  Maryland 
authorities  likewise  expected  that  Forbes  would  follow  this  route,  which 
had  first  been  opened  by  the  Ohio  Company,  used  by  Washington  in 
1754,  and  by  Braddock  in  1755.  So  far  as  the  Virginians  were  concerned 
there  was  no  other  possible  route  to  the  Ohio. 

A  careful  student  of  the  situation  thus  presented  can  easily  see 
how  this  matter  entered  into  the  whole  controversy  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  concerning  the  boundaries  of  these  provinces  on 
the  Ohio.  Virginia  had  first  opened  these  lands  for  settlement,  had  first 
occupied  them  with  a  military  force,  had  opened  the  first  road  to  them, 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  Indian  trade  in  them,  and  had  every  reason 
to  wish  that  the  expedition  of  General  Forbes  would  go  over  the  "Vir- 
ginia Road,"  rather  than  over  a  new  road  which  would  be  built  entirely 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  which  would  open  up  this  rich  territory  directly 
to  the  traders  of  that  Province. 

Some  of  the  letters  which  were  written  by  the  various  parties  to 
this  dispute  about  the  course  of  the  expedition  are  almost  too  bitter 
and  contain  such  charges  of  corruption  against  men  in  high  positions 
that  even  now  it  is  hardly  wise  to  quote  them  in  full. 

General  Forbes,  in  a  letter  to  William  Pitt,  written  at  Carlisle  on 
July  10,  says : 

I  am  in  hopes  of  finding  a  better  way  over  the  Alleganey  Mountain,  than  that  from 
Fort  Cumberland  which  Genii.  Braddock  took.  If  so  I  shall  shorten  both  my  march, 
and  my  labor  of  cutting  the  road  about  40  miles,  which  is  a  great  consideration.  For 
were  I  to  pursue  Mr.  Braddock's  route,  I  should  save  but  little  labour,  as  that  road  is 
now  a  brushwood,  by  the  sprouts  from  the  old  stumps,  which  must  be  cut  down  and 
made  proper  for  Carriages,  as  well  as  any  other  Passage  that  we  must  attempt.  (Cor- 
respondence of  William  Pitt  with  Colonial  Governors  in  America,  I,  294.) 

Forbes  writes  again  to  William  Pitt,  from  Fort  Loudon,  September 
6 :  "In  my  last  letter  I  had  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  of  my  proceed- 
ings in  the  new  road  across  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and  over  Laurell 
Hill,  (leaving  the  Rivers  Yohiegany  and  Monongahela  to  my  left  hand) 
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straight  to  the  Ohio,  by  which  I  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  way,  and 
prevented  the  misfortunes  that  the  overflowing  of  those  rivers  might 
occasion."   (op.  cit.  338). 

Sir  John  St.  Clair  was  wavering  from  one  road  to  the  other,  although 
it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  Raystown,  rather  than  Williamsport,  was 
made  the  base  of  supplies.  Forbes  said  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Bouquet, 
July  23 :  "Sir  John  I  am  afraid  had  got  a  new  light  at  Winchester,  and 
I  believe  from  thence  proceeded  to  the  opening  of  the  road  from  Fort 
Frederick  to  Fort  Cumberland.  .  .  .  Colonel  Byrd, — writes,  "that  he 
has  upwards  of  sixty  Indians  waiting  my  arrival,  and  ready  to  accom- 
pany me,  but  they  will  not  follow  me,  unless  I  go  by  Fort  Cumberland. 
This  is  a  new  system  of  military  Discipline  truly ;  and  shows  that  my 
good  friend  Byrd  is  either  made  the  Cats  Foot  of  himself,  or  he  little 
knows  me,  if  he  imagines  that  Sixty  scoundrels  are  to  direct  me  in  my 
measures.  As  we  are  now  so  far  advanced  as  Raestown  I  should  look 
fickle  in  my  measures,  in  changing,  to  go  by  Fort  Cumberland,  without 
being  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  impracticability  of  passing  by  the 
shortest  way  over  the  Laurell  Hill  to  the  Ohio." 

At  one  time  during  this  discussion  it  was  thought  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  have  Washington  and  Burd  and  the  Virginia,  Mary- 
land and  Carolina  troops  go  over  the  Braddock  Road  from  Fort  Cumber- 
land and  join  the  main  army  of  General  Forbes  on  the  Monongahela,  just 
before  the  attack  upon  Fort  Duquesne.  But  this  plan  was  given  up  after 
General  Forbes  had  received  the  reports  from  Colonel  Bouquet,  con- 
cerning the  investigations  which  had  been  made  of  both  routes  by  his 
scouts.  Forbes  then  decided  that  the  entire  army  should  move  over  the 
road  which  was  being  opened  from  Bedford  to  the  Ohio.  Colonel  Bou- 
quet had  been  favorable  to  this  route  from  the  commencement  of  the 
discussion,  and  it  was  chiefly  because  of  his  personal  investigation  and 
then  of  his  recommendation  that  General  Forbes  decided  upon  this  route. 

Washington  was  from  the  first  to  the  last  opposed  to  marching  by 
any  other  way  than  the  Braddock  Road  if  it  was  at  all  possible  to  use 
this  road,  but  he  was  willing  to  go  by  the  route  which  General  Forbes 
would  decide  upon.  He  says,  in  a  letter  (written  on  the  25th  of  July 
at  Fort  Cumberland)  to  Colonel  Bouquet : 

I  do  not  incline  to  propose  anything  that  may  seem  officious,  but  would  it  not  facil- 
itate the  operation  of  the  campaign,  if  the  Virginia  troops  were  ordered  to  proceed  as 
far  as  the  Great  Crossing,  and  construct  forts  at  the  most  advantageous  situations  as 
they  advance,  opening  the  road  at  the  same  time?  In  such  a  case  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
joined  by  that  part  of  my  regiment  at  Raystown.  Major  Peachy,  who  commands  the 
working  party  on  Braddock's  road,  write  me  that  he  finds  few  repairs  wanting.  To- 
night I  shall  order  him  to  proceed  as  far  as  Savage  River,  and  then  return,  as  his 
party  is  too  weak  to  adventure  further.  ...  I  shall  most  cheerfully  work  on  any 
road,  pursue  any  route,  or  enter  upon  any  service  that  the  General  or  yourself  may 
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think  me  usefully  employed  in,  or  qualified  for,  and  shall  never  have  a  will  of  my 
own,  when  a  duty  is  required  of  me.  But  since  you  desire  me  to  speak  my  sentiments 
freely,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  after  having  conversed  with  all  the  guides,  and  hav- 
ing been  informed  by  others,  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  I  am  convinced 
that  a  road,  to  be  compared  with  General  Braddock's,  or  indeed  that  will  be  fit  for 
transportation  even  by  pack-horses,  cannot  be  made.  I  have  no  prediliction  for  the  route 
you  have  in  contemplation  for  me,  not  because  difficulties  appear  therein,  but  because  I 
doubt  whether  satisfaction  can  be  given  in  the  execution  of  the  plan.  I  know  not  what 
reports  you  may  have  received  from  your  reconnoitering  parties,  but  I  have  been  uni- 
formly told  that,  if  you  expect  a  tolerable  road  by  Raystown  you  will  be  disappointed, 
for  no  movement  can  be  made  that  way  without  destroying  our  horses. 

He  wrote  again  to  Colonel  Bouquet,  on  August  2 :  "The  matters  of 
which  we  spoke  relative  to  the  roads,  have,  since  our  parting,  been  the 
subject  of  my  closest  reflection,  and  so  far  as  I  am  from  altering  my 
opinion,  that  the  more  time  and  attention  I  bestow,  the  more  I  am  con- 
firmed in  it,  and  the  reasons  for  taking  Braddock's  road  appear  in  a 
stronger  point  of  view."  He  then  goes  on  to  give  the  history  of  the 
first  opening  of  this  road  by  the  Ohio  Company  in  1753,  on  down  to  the 
time  of  Braddock's  expedition  in  1755,  and  mentions  all  of  the  points  in 
favor  of  making  use  of  it,  and  then  gives  a  table  of  distances  to  the  Ohio 
by  both  of  the  roads.  This  is  of  interest,  as  Washington  gives  it  to 
show  that  there  is  only  nineteen  miles  difference  in  the  distance,  in 
favor  of  the  new  road,  and  that  the  building  of  a  new  road  would  require 
more  time  and  money. 

From  Carusle  to  Fort  Duquesne  by  Way  of  Raystown. 

From  Carlisle  to  Shippensburg  21  miles. 

"      Shippensburg  to  Fort  Loudon  24      " 

"      Fort  Loudon  to  Fort  Littleton 20      " 

"      Fort  Littleton  to  Juniata  Crossing 14      " 

"      Juniata  Crossing  to  Raystown 14      " 

93      " 
"      Raystown  to  Fort  Duquesne 100      " 

193      " 

From  Carlisle  to  Fort  Duquesne  by  Way  of  Forts  Frederick  and  Cumberland. 

From  Carlisle  to  Shippensburg : 21  miles. 

"      Shippensbury  to  Chambersburg 12      " 

"      Chambersburg  to  Pacelin's  12 

"      Pacelin's  to  Fort  Frederick 12      " 

"      Fort  Frederick  to  Fort  Cumberland 40      " 

97      " 
"      Fort  Cumberland  to  Fort  Duquesne 115 

212      " 

(Fort  Frederick  was  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Potomack  River, 
on  the  high  ground,  about  thirteen  miles  east  of  Hancock,  Maryland.  It  was  built  in 
1756  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers.) 

Pa.— 52 
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Washington  wrote  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  Robin- 
son, on  the  1st  of  September,  from  Fort  Cumberland:  "The  conduct  of 
our  leaders,  if  not  actuated  by  superior  orders  is  tempered  with  some- 
thing I  do  not  care  to  give  a  name  to.  Nothing  now  but  a  miracle  can 
bring  this  campaign  to  a  happy  issue." 

On  September  23  General  Forbes,  then  at  Raystown,  writes  to 
Colonel  Bouquet: 

Col.  Stephens  writes  Col.  Washington  that  he  is  told  by  everybody  that  the  road 
from  Loyal  Hannon  (Ligonier)  to  the  Ohio  and  the  French  fort  is  now  impracticable. 
For  what  reason,  or  why,  he  writes  thus  I  do  not  know;  But  I  see  Col.  Washington  and 
my  friend  Col.  Byrd,  would  rather  be  glad  this  was  true  than  otherways,  seeing  the 
other  road  (their  favorite  scheme)  was  not  allowed  out.  I  told  them  plainly  that,  what- 
ever they  thought,  yet  I  did  aver  that,  in  our  prosecuting  the  present  road,  we  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  best  intelligence  that  could  be  got  for  the  good  and  convenience  of  the 
army,  without  any  views  to  oblige  any  one  Province  or  another;  and  added  that  those 
two  gentlemen  were  the  only  people  that  I  had  met  with  who  had  shewed  their  weak- 
ness in  their  attachment  to  the  province  they  belong  to,  by  declaring  so  publicly  in 
favor  of  one  road  without  their  knowing  anything  of  the  other,  having  never  heard 
from  any  Pennsylvania  person  one  word  about  the  road ;  and  that,  as  for  myself,  I  could 
safely  say — and  believed  I  might  answer  for  you — that  the  good  of  the  service  was  the 
only  view  we  had  at  heart,  not  valuing  the  provincial  interest,  jealousys,  or  suspicions, 
one  single  two-pence;  and  that,  therefore,  I  could  not  believe  Col.  Stephen's  descriptions 
untill  I  had  heard  from  you,  which  I  hope  you  will  very  soon  be  able  to  disprove.  I 
fancy  what  I  said  more  on  this  subject  will  cure  them  from  coming  upon  this  topic 
again. 

On  July  31  Forbes  had  written  to  Bouquet,  after  a  conference  with 
Washington : 

I  have  had  an  interview  with  Colonel  Washington,  to  ascertain  how  he  conceives 
the  difficulties  could  be  overcome :  I  got  no  satisfaction  from  it ;  the  majority  of  these 
gentlemen  do  not  know  the  difference  between  a  party  and  an  army,  and  overlooking 
all  difficulties,  they  believe  everything  to  be  easy  which  flatters  their  ideas. 

(The  various  letters  of  Washington  quoted  in  this  section  are  from  Sparks'  "Life 
and  Writings  of  Washington."  Some  of  them  are  found,  in  part,  in  Loudermilk's 
"History  of  Cumberland,"  238,  etc.) 

There  is  no  question  whatever,  but  that  General  Forbes  was  abso- 
lutely unprejudiced  in  his  selection  of  the  old  Indian  trail  to  the  Ohio, 
as  the  nearest  and  best  route  for  his  expedition.  The  one  chief  diffi- 
culty which  Braddock  had  to  contend  with  was  the  great  trouble  he  had 
in  getting  supplies  of  food  to  Fort  Cumberland  and  then  over  the  road  to 
his  camps.  That  was  one  reason  why  he  attempted  to  have  a  road  cut 
from  the  rich  farming  region  of  Pennsylvania,  to  join  his  road  at  Turkey 
Foot.  General  Braddock  wished  to  do  the  very  thing  which  General 
Forbes  did,  that  is,  have  a  road  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Ohio.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  if  General  Braddock  had  made  as  careful  a  study  of 
the  matter  as  had  General  Forbes  and  Colonel  Bouquet,  that  he  never 
would  have  taken  the  course  which  he  did.     In  fact,  he  realized  as  soon 
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as  he  had  started  on  the  expedition  that  the  road  which  Sir  John  St. 
Clair  had  chosen,  was  the  wrong  one.  And  Sir  John,  after  his  previous 
experience,  was  still  in  favor  of  the  old  road,  as  the  course  for  the  expe- 
dition of  General  Forbes.  But  this  general  was  of  a  dififerent  type. 
He  had  a  "head  of  iron"  and  when  he  saw  a  thing,  he  did  it  regardless 
of  what  others  might  think. 

The  very  condition  of  aflairs  at  Fort  Cumberland  when  Washington 
was  there,  and  still  urging  the  Braddock  road,  was  the  best  argument 
against  taking  that  course,  which  could  be  offered.  At  that  time  about 
one  fifth  of  the  men  were  sick,  they  had  no  provisions,  they  were  with- 
out salt,  and  everything  was  at  a  low  ebb  because  of  this  condition  of 
want.  One  of  the  first  things  which  Washington  did  when  he  reached 
Raystown  on  September  16  was  to  tell  General  Forbes  of  this  condition, 
who  then  ordered  Major  Halket  to  send  a  convoy  of  provisions  to  Fort 
Cumberland,  which  was  done  the  next  day.  Thus  proving,  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  expedition,  that  Raystown  was  a  better  base  of  supplies, 
because  it  was  nearer  the  source  of  supplies  than  Fort  Cumberland  was 
or  ever  had  been.  Even  Braddock  had  to  depend  upon  Pennsylvania 
for  the  supply  of  horses,  cattle,  wagons,  flour  and  other  provisions  which 
had  to  be  taken  around  the  longer  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Conoco- 
cheague  to  Fort  Cumberland,  and  then  over  the  mountains.  Even  to-day 
the  Lincoln  Highway  is  a  more  direct  course  to  Pittsburgh,  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  than  is  the  National  Pike. 

Another  problem  with  which  General  Forbes  had  to  deal  was  the 
one  related  to  the  subject  of  Indian  allies.  Braddock  had  been  much 
blamed  because  he  did  not  have  Indians  with  him.  Forbes  made  an 
attempt  to  remedy  this  condition  by  making  use  of  Indians  on  his 
expedition.  Edmund  Atkin,  a  member  of  the  Council  in  South  Carolina, 
was  appointed  by  the  king  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the 
southern  provinces  on  the  13th  of  May,  1757.  Through  him  a  number 
of  Cherokee  and  Catawba  had  been  brought  north  for  taking  part  in  the 
expedition  of  General  Forbes.  At  different  times,  there  were  small 
parties  of  these  southern  Indians  at  Fort  Cumberland,  Forts  Loudon 
and  Littleton  and  at  Carlisle.  The  presence  of  these  southern  Indians 
caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  peace  efforts  with  the  Delaware 
and  Shawnee,  as  stated  in  a  previous  chapter  (XXIV). 

The  Cherokee  were  used  as  scouts  by  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort 
Cumberland  before  they  were  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  officers 
at  Fort  Loudon  and  Fort  Littleton.  They  were  very  valuable  in  this 
service  as  they  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  methods  which  would 
be  used  by  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  at  Fort  Duquesne. 

General  Forbes,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Dobbs,  of  North  Carolina, 
written  from  New  York,  in  March,  1758,  says:  "As  I  am  given  to  under- 
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stand  and  have  great  reason  to  expect  that  a  Body  of  Cherokee  Indians 
are  to  come  and  join  us  this  Spring  on  the  back  Frontiers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  and  as  their  Rout  leads  them  through  your  Prov- 
ince of  North  Carolina,  I  must  therefore  beg  that  you  will  be  so  good  as 
to  give  orders  that  they  meet  with  all  kinds  of  good  usage  in  their  pass- 
ing, and  hope  that  Mr.  Atkins  who  has  the  Charge  of  Indian  Affairs 
has  taken  Care  of  their  being  supplied  with  Provision  &c.  upon  their 
March."  (Col.  Rec.  of  N.  C.  V.  926). 

On  May  i  he  wrote  to  William  Pitt  from  Philadelphia : 

The  Cherokee  and  Catawba  Indians  have  been  fully  as  good  as  their  Promise,  in 
coming  in  at  different  times  from  their  own  Country  for  these  two  or  three  Months 
past,  to  Winchester  in  Virginia,  the  place  of  their  Rendezvous.  Their  Numbers  already 
come,  are  Six  hundred  and  fifty-two,  and  several  more  are  expected,  and  are  actually 
upon  their  March.  As  they  are  almost  naked,  and  without  Arms,  I  have  left  no 
Means  untryed  to  provide  them  in  both  and  have  so  far  succeeded  that  I  have  now 
scouting  Partys  to  the  Amount  of  four  hundred  of  them  (all  equipt  for  War)  who  are 
gone  upon  the  Ohio,  above  and  below  Fort  Duquesne,  in  order  to  annoy  the  Enemy,  gett 
Intelligence,  and  bring  away  some  Prisoners  if  Possible.  As  fast  as  the  rest  can  be 
equipt  they  shall  go  out  upon  the  same  Errand.  For  as  our  greatest  Dependence  is  upon 
them,  and  they  are  capable  of  being  led  away  upon  any  Caprice  or  whime  that  seizes 
them,  I  am  obliged  by  every  Artifice  to  amuse  them  from  returning  home,  they  being 
rather  offended  at  not  seeing  our  Army  and  Artillery  assembled,  which  I  am  afraid 
they  had  reason  to  expect.  However,  I  propose  getting  Governor  Sharpe  and  an  officer 
from  this  to  go  amongst  them  to  keep  up  their  Spirits,  by  constant  Employment,  altho' 
that  may  be  difficult  to  do,  without  equiping  them  for  War  which  equipment  for  one 
thousand  Indians  amounts  to  the  Value  of  Eight  thousand  Pounds,  and  many  of  the 
things  are  not  to  be  gott  in  America,  especially  light  Arms.  (Correspondence  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  with  Colonial  Governors  in  America,  I,  235.) 

Again  he  writes  to  William  Pitt,  on  the  19th  of  May :  "I  am  sorry  to 
acquaint  you  that  the  Cherokee  Indians  who  have  been  out  upon  several 
scouting  party's,  and  with  some  Success,  begin  to  weary,  and  languish 
after  their  own  homes,  complaining  that  they  see  no  appearance  of  our 
Army.  Hitherto  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  amuse  them,  and  keep 
them  from  returning,  by  promises,  and  by  presents,  but  how  long  I  shall 
be  able  to  continue  them  I  cannot  say.  But,  as  they  are  by  far  the  great- 
est body  of  Indians  that  we  have  ever  had  to  join  us,  (they  being  above 
700  Men)  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  con- 
tinue them  with  us.  For  which  reason  I  was  obliged  to  purchase  the 
necessarys  for  equipping  of  them  for  Warr,  and  for  presents  to  them, 
through  this,  and  all  the  other  Colonies,  where  such  goods  and  Arms, 
were  to  be  found.  I  did  imagine  that  I  shou'd  have  had  the  Assistance 
of  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  of  Mr.  Atkins  in  the  Manadgement  of  those 
Indians,  Being  informed  that  those  Gentlemen  are  solely  to  superintend 
Indian  Affairs,  exclusive  of  any  other  Person.  But  as  Sr.  William  con- 
tinued at  his  Settlement  500  North  of  this,  and  Mr.  Atkins  remained  at 
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Charlestown  1000  Miles  to  the  South,  I  found  myself  obliged  either  to 
act  as  I  have  done  or  must  have  seen  those  Indians  return  to  their  own 
Country  disgusted,  and  probably  ready  to  join  the  Enemy  against  us. 
And  even  notwithstanding  the  diligence  I  have  used  in  amassing  these 
Goods,  there  is  one  Warrior  and  thirty  of  his  tribe  have  left  us,  and 
another  Warrior  was  actually  sett  out  upon  his  return,  but  by  sending 
some  Intelligent  people  after  him,  have  persuaded  him  and  his  followers 
to  come  back. 

So  you  must  easily  see  how  difficult  a  task  it  is  to  keep  so  capricious 
a  sett  of  people  anyways  steady."  (op.  cit.  245). 

He  writes  to  Pitt  again,  on  June  15 :  "The  Cherokee  Indians  are,  (I 
am  afraid)  no  longer  to  be  kept  with  us,  owing  to  their  natural  fickle 
disposition  which  is  not  to  be  got  the  better  oflF  by  fair  words  nor  pres- 
ents, of  both  which  they  have  had  a  great  deal,  and  threats  we  dare 
not  use,  lest  they  change  sides,  so  if  the  seeing  of  our  Cannon  and 
their  Cousins  the  Highlanders  has  no  effect  upon  their  stay  with  us, 
we  shall  lose  the  best  part  of  our  Strength  as  all  the  Northern  Indians 
mostly  our  Enemies  were  kept  in  awe  by  the  presence  of  so  many  Chero- 
kees."  (op.  cit.  278). 

In  another  letter,  written  on  July  10,  he  says  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Cherokee  went  home  three  weeks  ago — "where  one  leaps,  all 
the  rest  follow,"  and  adds:  "We  still  have  near  200  that  remain,  and 
are  so  much  attached  to  us  that  they  have  given  the  little  nothing  they 
have  into  our  Stores  as  a  pledge  of  their  Services  to  us  during  the  Cam- 
paign." General  Forbes  in  this  letter  pays  a  high  compliment  to  "Mr, 
Byrd  of  Virginia"  for  what  he  had  done  to  go  into  the  Cherokee  country 
to  get  these  warriors  and  hold  them  in  the  service.  Of  these  two  hundred 
steadfast  Cherokee,  he  says,  they  "are  now  the  advance  Guard  of  the 
troops  under  my  Command."  (op,  cit.  294). 

Of  these  same  Cherokee  he  again  writes  to  Pitt,  from  Fort  Loudon, 
September  6:  "As  likewise  of  almost  the  total  defection  and  desertion  of 
the  Southern  Indians  (except  80)  who  after  the  receiving  of  their  pres- 
ents &c.  have  returned  home  not  without  committing  agregious  out- 
rages upon  the  scattered  Inhabitants  of  the  Northwest  parts  of  Virginia 
in  their  return."  (op.  cit.  338). 

On  October  27  he  again  writes  to  Pitt  from  "Camp  Top  of  the  Alle- 
ganey  Mountains" :  "The  Cherokee  and  other  Southern  Indians  who 
came  last  winter,  and  so  early  in  the  Spring  to  join  us,  after  having  by 
every  Art  they  were  Masters  off,  gott  everything  they  could  expect  from 
us,  left  us  without  any  remorse  when  they  found  they  were  not  likely 
to  get  any  more  presents  for  retaining  them,  so  that  I  have  now  left 
with  me  above  fifty,  and  am  now  on  my  march  to  the  Ohio,  as  the  Sea- 
son will  not  admitt  of  one  Moment's  delay   ..."  (op.  cit.  370). 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  few  letters  that  General  Forbes  was  no 
more  successful  in  holding  the  Indians  with  his  army,  than  General 
Braddock  was  in  holding  them  with  him.  Forbes  had  about  700  Chero- 
kee at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  expedition.  At  its  close  he 
had  about  fifty.  A  shrinkage  in  numbers  about  the  same  as  Braddock 
had. 

The  greatest  personal  disadvantage  which  General  Forbes  had  to 
contend  with,  from  the  outset  of  his  journey  to  the  Ohio  to  its  final 
ending  at  Philadelphia,  was  the  condition  of  his  health.  He  mentions 
this  in  many  of  his  letters.  When  writing  to  Governor  Sharpe  from 
Shippensburg  on  September  3,  he  says:  "I  propose  leaving  here  to  mor- 
row morning  in  a  kind  of  Horse  litter,  being  so  weakened  by  my  dis- 
temper that  I  can  neither  ride  nor  bear  the  roughness  of  my  slopwaggon. 
However  I  hope  a  few  days  will  make  a  great  change."  (Archives  of  Md. 
v.,  261). 

In  a  letter  to  William  Pitt  a  few  days  later  when  at  Fort  Loudon, 
he  writes :  "My  health,  that  has  been  so  extreamly  precarious  these  two 
years,  has  of  late  been  very  near  brought  to  a  close,  by  a  long  and  severe 
attack  of  bloody  flux,  which  has  reduced  me  to  a  state  of  weakness  that 
I  am  obliged  to  travel  in  a  Hurdle  betwixt  two  Horses  but  I  hope  the 
animating  spirits  of  being  able  to  do  the  smallest  Service  to  my  King 
and  Country,  will  leave  nothing  undone  on  my  part  that  can  anyways 
contribute  to  the  Success  of  so  glorious  a  cause."  (Correspondence  of 
William  Pitt,  I,  338). 

General  Forbes  was  carried  in  this  "Hurdle  betwixt  two  Horses"  all 
of  the  way  to  Fort  Duquesne,  and  his  return  to  Philadelphia  was  made 
in  the  same  manner.  Post  tells  of  his  delay  at  Loyalhanna,  upon  his 
return  from  the  Ohio,  because  of  the  illness  of  Forbes. 

And  yet,  with  this  great  affliction  he  persisted  in  going  forward,  and 
in  looking  after  everything  which  came  up  for  consideration.  Owing 
to  the  physical  condition  of  the  General  the  greater  part  of  the  actual 
work  of  carrying  out  his  plans  devolved  upon  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet, 
the  commander  of  the  Royal  Americans  (called  "Royal"  because  the 
officers  were  commissioned  by  the  king,  and  "American"  because  the 
enlisted  men  were  all  recruited  in  the  Colonies). 

The  troublesome  question  concerning  the  relative  rank  of  officers 
holding  commissions  from  the  king  and  officers  of  the  provincial  forces 
was  settled  by  a  royal  warrant  on  December  30,  1757,  according  to  which 
order  "all  officers  of  the  Provincial  Forces  as  high  as  Colonels  inclusive 
are  to  have  Rank  according  to  their  Several  respective  Commissions  in 
Like  manner  as  is  already  given  by  his  Majesty's  Regulations  to  the 
Captains  of  Provincial  Troops  in  America."  (Col.  Rec.  VIII,  27-28). 

As  it  is  not  possible  in  the  limits  of  a  sketch  of  this  expedition  to 
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cover  all  of  the  movements  of  the  various  troops,  or  to  give  a  history 
of  the  various  plans  in  the  building  of  the  roads  and  fortifications  along 
the  way,  the  author  has  thought  it  best  to  give  simply  the  main  facts 
which  have  to  do  with  the  expedition  as  a  whole,  dealing  chiefly  with 
the  matters  which  are  not  generally  considered  in  more  extensive  histo- 
ries. To  cover  fully  the  expedition  of  General  Forbes  to  the  Ohio  would 
require  a  separate  volume,  as  there  are  so  many  different  angles  from 
which  to  study  it,  and  such  a  mass  of  material  relating  to  each  one  of 
these  view  points.  Therefore,  only  the  larger  and  some  of  the  less 
known  matters  will  be  dealt  with. 

The  one  thing  which  General  Forbes  did,  and  which  General  Brad- 
dock  did  not  do,  was  to  keep  open  and  protected  his  entire  line  of  march 
to  the  rear  to  his  base  of  supplies,  and  to  protect  his  front  by  the  erec- 
tion of  breast-works  in  advance.  Sufificient  troops  were  stationed  at 
all  of  the  various  forts  in  the  rear,  and  sufficient  troops  were  placed  in 
the  advanced  positions  to  protect  the  main  body  of  the  army.  This 
rule  was  never  departed  from  in  any  instance.  Col.  Henry  Bouquet 
was  always  in  advance,  with  a  large  detachment  of  troops  and  workers, 
building  the  road  and  erecting  the  fortifications  and  breast-works.  Upon 
this  most  capable  and  efficient  officer  depended  the  greater  part  of  the 
real  responsibility  of  carrying  out  of  General  Forbes'  orders. 

The  course  of  the  road  which  had  been  decided  upon  by  General 
Forbes  and  Colonel  Bouquet  after  long  consideration,  was,  in  the  main, 
the  exact  course  of  the  old  Indian  trail  through  Raystown  (Bedford)  to 
the  Ohio.  The  Delaware  and  Shawnee  had  taken  this  course  when  they 
first  commenced  to  migrate  westward  from  the  Delaware  and  Susque- 
hannah  in  the  early  years  of  the  XVIII  century.  Christopher  Gist  had 
followed  it  from  Raystown  to  the  Ohio  in  1750,  when  he  went  westward 
as  the  explorer  for  the  Ohio  Company,  making  some  changes  however 
from  the  general  course  which  was  later  followed  by  Forbes.  John 
Patten  and  Andrew  Montour  give  a  table  of  distances  over  this  trail, 
with  compass  readings,  in  1754,  as  does  also  William  West,  who  gives 
the  latitude  of  Shannopin's  Town  (not  far  from  where  Fort  Duquesne 
was  erected  the  next  year).  (See  Col.  Rec.  V,  750-760).  The  various 
points  mentioned  on  these  tables  of  distance,  are  the  ones  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  various  letters,  journals  and  maps  of  the  Forbes 
expedition. 

The  author  has  been  over  the  greater  part  of  this  trail  twice,  on  foot, 
and  over  some  parts  of  it,  where  there  is  cause  of  dispute  concerning 
the  course  of  the  Forbes  Road,  many  times.  This  matter  of  dispute 
will  be  noticed  later. 

The  Scull  map  of  1770  gives  the  course  of  this  trail  and  of  the  Forbes 
Road  correctly  with  the  exception  of  the  part  of  it  running  through  the 
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site  of  the  Battle  of  Bushy  Run.  The  old  trail  ran  through  that  site, 
but  the  Forbes  Road  did  not.  The  best,  and  the  really  authoritative  map 
of  this  expedition  is  the  one  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  is  entitled  "General  Forbes  Marching  Journal  to  the  Ohio,"  by 
John  Potts  (1758).  This  map  has  proven  to  be  correct  in  every  detail, 
after  a  careful  survey  of  the  road  by  William  A.  Moore,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Affairs,  who  also  made  a  careful  study  of  all  of  war- 
rantee surveys  along  the  entire  course  of  the  road.  Concerning  the 
general  course  of  this  historic  highway  there  can  be  no  dispute  now. 

Part  of  this  road  was  opened  by  James  Burd  in  1755  when  he  was 
making  a  Pennsylvania  road  to  connect  with  the  Braddock  road  at  Tur- 
key Foot  (Confluence).  This  road  was  completed  to  the  summit  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  when  the  defeat  of  Braddock  put  an  end  to  the 
work.  This  road  commenced  at  McDowell's  Mill  which  was  a  short 
distance  south  of  Fort  Loudon  where  the  Forbes   Road  commenced. 

Fort  Loudon,  which  was  the  real  starting  point  of  the  expedition, 
and  the  real  base  of  supplies,  although  Raystown  was  the  rendezvous 
for  the  troops  from  the  southern  Colonies,  was  built  by  Colonel  John 
Armstrong  in  1756  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers  against  the  Indians. 
It  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Conococheague, 
about  one  mile  east  of  the  present  town  of  Fort  Loudon.  The  fort  site 
has  been  marked  by  a  granite  stone.  A  larger  marker  stands  in  the 
town  of  Fort  Loudon,  on  which  is  a  tablet  containing  an  inscription, 
giving  the  chief  facts  in  the  history  of  the  place. 

From  Fort  Loudon  the  course  of  the  road  is  north  and  then  west  to 
Fort  Littleton,  which  was  also  established  by  Governor  Morris  in  1756. 
From  Fort  Littleton  the  road  ran  to  Sideling  Hill,  thence  to  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Juniata  (the  Raystown  branch),  through  Everitt  to  Bedford. 

While  he  was  at  Fort  Loudon  on  the  13th  of  September  and  just 
before  going  to  Raystown,  General  Forbes  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Gover- 
nor Denny  in  which  he  explained  the  situation  of  affairs  and  said  that 
he  was  ready  to  advance  with  the  army  "but  that  I  cannot  do  unless 
I  have  a  Sufficient  Quantity  of  Provisions  in  the  Magazines  at  Ray's 
Town.  The  Road  that  Leads  from  the  advance  Posts  to  the  French 
Fort  may  be  opened  as  fast  as  a  Convoy  can  reach  it.  .  .  .  The  new 
Road  has  been  finished  without  the  Enemies  knowing  it.  The  Troops 
haveing  not  suffered  the  least  insult  in  the  Cutting  it."  (this  was  literally 
true.  The  French  did  not  anticipate  the  coming  of  the  British  army 
by  this  route  at  this  time.  Nor  did  they  have  any  knowledge  of  its 
approach  by  this  new  road,  until  Major  Grant  made  his  fearful  blunder 
in  his  fruitless  attempt  to  take  Fort  Duquesne.  This  is  shown  by  the 
French  account  of  that  battle  in  which  it  is  stated,  in  mentioning  Grant's 
attack:  "that  detachment  having  taken  an  unexpected  route."  Archives, 
2nd  Ser.  VI,  423), 
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General  Forbes  also  says  in  the  above  letter  that  he  was  obliged  to 
use  the  stock  of  provisions  at  Raystown  "while  the  Troops  were  opening 
a  Road  over  the  Mountains,  and  Securing  its  Communication,  which  is 
now  effectually  done  to  within  Forty  Miles  of  the  French  Fort."  (Col. 
Rec.  VIII,  167-169).  At  this  time  Colonel  Bouquet  had  reached  Loyal- 
hanna  (Ligonier),  and  had  erected  the  fortification  known  as  Breast- 
work Hill,  on  Nine  Mile  Run,  Unity  Township,  Westmoreland  county, 
about  ten  miles  west  of  Ligonier. 

Colonel  George  Washington,  who  had  been  at  Fort  Cumberland 
since  the  2d  of  July,  arrived  at  Raystown  on  September  16.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Stephen,  of  the  Virginia  troops,  had  gone  directly  to  Raystown 
with  six  companies  some  time  previously. 

It  is  stated  in  nearly  all  histories  that  the  rear  division  of  the  army 
of  General  Forbes  left  Raystown  on  October  14.  (Craig  History  of 
Pittsburg,  76),  although  General  Forbes,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Raystown, 
October  22  says:  "these  few  Days  past  of  dry  Weather  have  given 
things  a  more  favorable  Aspect  and  everything  is  in  Motion,  the  last 
Division  being  to  March  from  hence  to-morrow."  (Col.  Rec.  VIII, 
224-225). 

The  total  number  of  officers  and  men  in  the  expedition  after  it  had 
been  gathered  at  Raystown,  is  variously  given,  but  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  total.  That  which  is  given  in  Lowdermilk's  History 
of  Cumberland  is  probably  as  accurate  as  any.  Sargent,  in  the  History 
of  Braddock's  Expedition,  p.  270,  gives  a  total  of  5,850,  with  1,000 
wagoners  in  addition.  Craig,  in  his  History  of  Pittsburgh,  76-77, 
gives  the  list  which  Lowdermilk  and  other  writers  use.  This  list  is 
as  follows : 

Name  of  Corps.  Field  Officers.  Co.  Officers.        Total. 

Division  of  ist  Battalion  of  Royal  Americans i  12  363 

Highland,  or  62d  Regiment  3  37  998  I 

Division  of  62d  Regiment 3  12  269  \  1,267 

1st  Virginia  Regiment  3  32  782  \ 

2nd  Virginia  Regiment  3  35  702  j  1,484 

3rd  North  Carolina  Companies i  10  141 

4th  Maryland  Companies   i  15  270 

1st  Battalion  Pennsylvania  3  41  755 1 

2nd  Battalion  Pennsylvania  3  40  666  |- 2,192 

3rd  Battalion  Pennsylvania 3  46  77i  J 

Three  Lower  Counties  (Delaware)  3  46  263 

Total 5.980 

Detachments  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  road  of  communication : 

Major.    Captains.  Subalterns.  Total. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Regiments  i  10  17  563 

From  North  Carolina  Regiments i  3  61  624 

The  list  of  officers  for  the  three  Pennsylvania  Battalions  are  given 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Archives,  Fifth  Series,  I,  178-185.     The  command- 
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ing  officers  of  these  three  battalions  were :  for  the  first,  Col.  John  Arm- 
strong, Lieutenant  Colonel  Hance  Hamilton ;  second,  Colonel  James 
Burd,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  Lloyd ;  third,  Colonel  Hugh  Mercer, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Patrick  Work. 

From  Raystown  (Bedford)  the  course  of  the  road  was  westward 
through  Wolfsburg,  Schellsburg  (where  the  road  swung  to  the  south 
in  order  to  cut  through  the  mountains),  Edmunds  Swamp  (noted  on 
all  the  early  maps,  a  few  miles  north  of  Buckstown,  Stoystown,  Que- 
mahoning,  Jenner  and  then  over  the  Laurel  Hills  to  Loyalhanna,  at 
Ligonier.  About  the  first  of  September  all  of  the  advance  detachment 
of  Colonel  Bouquet's  force,  amounting  to  about  2,500  men  were  at  the 
"Camp  at  Loyal  Hannon"  as  the  place  is  called  in  all  of  the  communica- 
tions of  this  early  period  (the  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Delaware 
name  of  the  stream  which  was  Lawel,  "middle,"  and  hanna,  "stream," 
as  the  stream  was  about  midway  between  the  waters  of  the  Juniata  and 
the  Ohio.  The  name  of  the  Indian  village  which  had  been  situated 
here,  was  simply  the  name  of  the  stream,  with  the  locative  ing,  the 
whole  signifying  "at  the  middle  stream" — as  Kittanning,  Kit  "great," 
hanna,  "stream,"  with  the  locative  ing,  "at  the  great  stream"). 

It  was  while  the  advance  was  here,  awaiting  the  main  body  of  the 
army  which  was  still  at  Raystown,  that  the  unfortunate  afifair  which 
really  endangered  the  whole  expedition,  took  place  under  Major  Grant. 
This  foolish  expedition,  from  start  to  finish  was  a  gigantic  blunder.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  Colonel  Bouquet  permitted  this  fearful 
error.  The  main  body  of  the  army  with  the  commanding  General,  was 
back  in  the  rear  at  Raystown ;  the  French,  thus  far,  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  approach  of  the  British  army  by  this  route,  and  Bouquet 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  number  of  French  and  Indians  in  and  around 
the  French  fort.  And  yet  he  permitted  a  detachment  of  37  officers  and 
805  enlisted  men  to  go  out  on  a  mission  which  had  resulted  in  a  slaughter 
to  a  much  larger  force  under  more  favorable  conditions.  A  similar 
slaughter  resulted  to  Grant's  force.  This  was  to  be  expected,  because  of 
the  series  of  blunders,  or  worse,  from  the  start  of  it  to  its  finish.  The 
whole  story  of  this  Quixotic  expedition  of  Major  Grant's  reads  like  the 
tale  of  the  hero  of  Cervantes,  save  that  it  is  somewhat  more  utterly 
beyond  comprehension. 

Here  is  the  stage  as  it  was  set  for  this  "Fools  Errand":  The  French 
were  asleep  in  the  grim  fort  for  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  strug- 
gling, and  for  the  conquest  of  which  two  English  armies  had  been  de- 
feated— nearly  half  of  the  last  army  was  mouldering  to  dust  and  ashes 
within  a  few  miles,  after  it  had  been  slaughtered ;  around  the  fort,  sound 
asleep  in  their  wigwams,  were  the  hundreds  of  painted  warriors  of  the 
Ottawa,  the  Ojibwa,  the  Potawatomi  and  the  Wyandot,  gathered  from 
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the  lakes  and  waiting  for  a  feast  of  scalps  and  plunder,  such  as  had  been 
promised  them. 

Through  the  forests,  silently  there  comes  stealing  a  force  of  Scotch 
Highlanders,  Virginians  and  Carolinians,  who  reach  the  hill  above  the 
fort  and  take  possession  of  it.  The  commander  sends  two  officers  and 
fifty  men  to  attack  all  the  Indians  they  should  find  outside  the  fort. 
They  find  no  Indians  nor  do  the  sentries  on  the  fort  challenge  them. 
Then  was  the  time  for  the  attack  of  the  entire  force  when  no  one  was 
expecting  a  surprise.  But,  what  did  they  do?  They  set  fire  to  a  large 
store  house  on  their  return,  and  advertised  their  presence  to  French 
and  Indian,  and  give  them  time  to  get  ready  for  an  attack.  But,  even 
then  the  French  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  an  English  army  was 
near,  as  Colonel  Smith  in  his  "Narrative"  says :  "The  French  and  Indians 
knew  not  that  Grant  and  his  men  were  there,  until  they  beat  the  drum 
and  played  upon  the  bagpipes  just  at  daylight."  (It  was  a  most  appropri- 
ate time  for  a  band  concert).  They  then  flew  to  arms  and  the  Indians 
ran  up  under  cover  of  the  banks  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela, 
for  some  distance  and  then  sallied  out  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and 
took  possession  of  the  hill  above  Grant ;  and  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
it  in  sight  of  the  fort  they  immediately  surrounded  him,  and  as  he  had 
his  Highlanders  in  ranks,  and  in  very  close  order,  and  the  Indians  scat- 
tered, and  concealed  behind  trees,  they  defeated  him  with  the  loss  of  only 
a  few  warriors — most  of  the  Highlanders  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners." 
(Border  Life,  58-59). 

Tecaughretango,  the  Indian  chief  who  commented  to  James  Smith 
about  this  fight,  said  that  the  only  way  it  could  be  accounted  for  was 
"by  supposing  that  he  had  made  too  free  with  spiritous  liquors  during 
the  night,  and  became  intoxicated  about  daylight." 

That  conflict  on  the  morning  of  September  14,  1758,  on  what  is  yet 
known  as  "Grant's  Hill,"  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  where  now  stands 
the  beautiful  building  of  the  Allegheny  County  Court  House,  was  in 
every  way  a  greater  blunder  than  Braddock  had  made.  (Nearly  all  of 
the  accounts  of  this  fight  give  the  date  September  14.  Grant  himself 
says  that  it  was  on  the  13th,  that  he  sent  Major  Lewis  to  make  the  attack 
and  that  he  disobeyed  his  orders.  Grant,  Lewis,  and  about  nineteen 
officers  were  captured.  The*  accounts  as  to  the  number  of  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  disagree  very  much.  Colonel  Bouquet,  in  his 
letter  to  General  Amherst,  says  that  there  are  still  270  men  unaccounted 
for.  The  letter  of  Major  Grant,  written  on  September  14,  to  General 
Forbes,  and  the  letter  of  Colonel  Bouquet  to  General  Amherst,  written 
September  17,  are  both  found  in  "Fort  Pitt  and  Letters  from  the  Fron- 
tier," Darlington,  63,  75.  A  full  account  of  the  fight  is  also  given  in 
"The  Frontier  Forts  of  Pennsylvania,"  II,  197,  80-83,  262). 
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General  Forbes,  in  writing  of  this  affair  to  Colonel  Bouquet,  from 
Raystown,  September  23,  says : 

There  are  two  wounded  Highland  officers  just  arrived,  who  give  so  lame  an 
account  of  how  matters  proceeded,  or  any  kind  of  description  of  the  ground,  that  one 
can  draw  nothing  from  them — only  that  my  friend  Grant  had  most  certainly  lost  the 
tra  mon  tatie,  and,  by  his  thirst  of  fame,  brought  on  his  own  perdition,  and  run  a  great 
risque  of  ours,  which  was  far  wide  of  the  promises  he  made  me  at  Carlisle  when  solicit- 
ing to  command  a  party,  which  I  would  not  agree  to;  and,  very  contrary  to  his  criti- 
cisms upon  Gen.  Abercromby's  late  affair,  has  unhappily  fallen  into  the  individual 
same  error,  by  his  inconsiderate  and  rash  proceeding.  (Fort  Pitt,  and  Letters  from  the 
Frontier,  71.) 

The  French  accounts  of  this  conflict  do  not  agree  with  the  English 
in  any  particulars  as  to  losses,  etc.  The  English  having  lost  at  least 
were  pursued  during  two  hours ;  the  English  lost  at  least  6  or  700  men ; 
400  have  remained  on  the  field  of  battle ;  the  remainder  have  been 
massacred  by  our  Indians,  who  have  brought  off  a  great  many  scalps, 
which  makes  it  to  be  presumed  that  very  few  escaped.  We  have  taken 
prisoners,  the  Commandant,  4  officers,  and  100  soldiers,  and  have  lost 
only  8  men  and  8  wounded,  who  fortunately  have  not  fallen  into  the 
their  hands."  (Archives,  2nd.  Ser.  VI,  423).  Another  French  account, 
which  is  more  full  of  particulars,  says:  "Our  Indians,  who  at  first 
had  crossed  the  river,  fearing  to  be  surprised,  then  returned  and  also 
charged  right  vigorously.  It  was  nothing  but  a  route  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy."  (op.  cit.  425). 

The  victory  of  the  French  and  Indians  over  Major  Grant  had  the 
inevitable  result  with  the  Indians,  who  always  after  a  victory  return  to 
their  villages.  In  the  French  report  (noted  above)  it  is  stated :  "This 
fortunate  adventure  has,  however,  produced  an  unfortunate  and  in- 
evitable effect ;  the  Indians,  immediately  on  returning  from  the  pursuit, 
have  quitted  Fort  Duquesne,  to  return  to  their  villages.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  retain  them ;  yet,  the  Beautiful  River  is  almost  certain 
of  being  attacked." 

The  commander  of  Fort  Duquesne,  Captain  De  Lignery,  thinking 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  drive  the  English  from  their  camp  on  the 
Loyalhanna,  and  compel  them  to  retreat  as  Colonel  Dunbar  had  done 
after  the  Braddock  Defeat,  made  an  attack  upon  the  fortification  at 
that  place  on  October  12.  (the  French  reports  say  the  15th).  When 
this  attack  was  made  Colonel  Bouquet  was  at  Stony  Creek  with  700  men 
and  a  detachment  of  artillery.  Colonel  James  Burd,  commander  of  the 
Second  Battalion  Pennsylvania  Provincials,  was  in  command  at  the 
fort.  In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Bouquet,  written  on  October  12,  at  "Camp 
at  Loyal  Hannon,"  he  says:  "This  day  at  11  A.  M.  the  enemy  fired  12 
guns  to  the  south-west  of  us,  upon  which  I  sent  two  parties  to  sur- 
round them ;  but  instantly  the  firing  increased,  upon  which  I  sent  out 
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a  larger  party  of  500  men.  They  were  forced  to  the  camp,  and  im- 
mediately a,  regular  attack  ensued,  which  lasted  a  long  time ;  I  think 
about  two  hours.  But  we  had  the  pleasure  to  do  that  honour  to  his 
Majesty's  arms,  to  keep  his  camp  at  Loyal  Hannon.  I  can't  inform 
you  of  our  loss,  nor  that  of  the  enemy.  But  must  refer  to  for  the  par- 
ticulars to  Lieut.  Col.  Lloyd.  One  of  their  soldiers,  which  we  have 
mortally  wounded,  says  they  were  1200  strong  and  200  Indians,  but 
I  can  ascertain  nothing  of  this  further,  I  have  drove  them  off  the  field ; 
but  I  don't  doubt  a  second  attack.  If  they  do  I  am  ready."  The 
attack  was  renewed  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  was  repulsed, 
the  list  of  killed  was  12,  wounded,  18,  missing  31.  (See  "Frontier  Forts 
of  Penna"  II,  199-204.    Archives  of  Pa.  ist.  Ser.  XII  (Appendix)  389- 

394). 

Montcalm,  in  a  letter  to  Marshal  De  Belle  Isle,  November  15,  in 
speaking  of  this  battle  says :  "We  have  just  received  news  from  Fort 
Duquesne  of  the  twenty-third  of  October.  Captain  Aubry,  of  the  Louisi- 
ana troops,  has  gained  a  tolerably  considerable  advantage  there  on  the 
15th.  The  enemy  lost  on  the  occasion  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing;  they  were  persued  as  far  as  a  new  fort  called 
Royal  Hannon,  which  they  built  at  the  head  of  the  River  d'Attique. 
We  had  only  two  men  killed  and  seven  wounded.  Although  the  Indians 
have  retired  to  hunt  and  the  Louisiana  detachments,  which  came  from 
the  post  of  the  Illinois  as  well  as  those  of  Detroit,  have  returned  home, 
I  think  that  Fort  Duquesne  is  safe  for  this  autumn  and  winter,  and 
that  the  enemy  will  also  think  of  going  into  winter  quarters,  and  content 
themselves  with  preserving  their  new  establishment."  (Archives  2nd 
Sen,  VI,  427). 

General  Forbes  reached  Loyalhanna  about  t'ne  ist  of  November,  but  the 
entire  army  had  not  then  reached  the  place,  as  Christian  F.  Post  passed 
the  artillery  on  Laurel  Hill,  on  November  7  before  he  reached  the  camp 
at  Loyalhanna  where  he  was  received  by  the  General.  It  was  evidently 
the  intention  of  General  Forbes  at  this  time,  owing  to  the  rapid  approach 
of  winter,  to  not  make  an  attempt  to  reach  Fort  Duquesne  that  season, 
but  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  Owing  to  information  as  to  conditions 
at  the  French  fort  he  however  changed  this  plan  and  decided  to  push 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  a  selected  body  of  men. 

It  was  while  the  army  was  still  at  Loyalhanna  (Ligonier)  that 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  events  of  the  entire  campaign  took  place.  A 
full  account  of  this  was  given  in  the  "Pennsylvania  Gazette,"  November 
30,  1758.  Briefly  this  memorable  scene  was  as  follows:  "On  the  12th. 
of  November  Col.  Washington  being  out  with  a  scouting  party,  fell  in 
with  a  number  of  the  enemy  about  three  miles  from  our  camp,  whom 
he  attacked,   killing  one,   took  three   prisoners    (an   Indian   man   and 
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woman,  and  one  Johnson,  an  Englishman,  who,  it  is  said,  was  carried  off 
by  the  Indians,  some  years  ago  from  Lancaster  county),  and  obliged  the 
rest  to  fly.  On  hearing  the  firing  at  Loyal  Hanning,  Colonel  Mercer, 
with  a  party  of  Virginians  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, who  arrived  in  sight  of  our  people  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
and  seeing  them  about  a  fire  the  enemy  had  been  drove  from,  and  the 
two  Indians  with  them,  imagined  them  to  be  French ;  and  Colonel 
Washington  being  under  the  same  mistake,  unhappily  a  few  shots 
were  exchanged,  by  which  a  lieutenant  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  Vir- 
ginians were  killed."  (Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Nov.  30,   1758). 

In  "Scribners  Magazine"  for  May,  1893,  there  is  an  article  containing 
a  reproduction  of  a  manuscript  written  by  Washington  containing  his 
own  account  of  this  incident.  This  article  is  reprinted  in  "Frontier 
Forts  of  Pennsylvania,"  II,  206-208.  A  part  of  this  story  reads  as 
follows:  "The  enemy  sent  out  a  large  detachment  to  reconnoitre  our 
camp,  and  to  ascertain  our  strength ;  in  consequence  of  intelligence  that 
they  were  within  two  miles  of  the  camp  a  party  commanded  by  Lieut. 
Col.  Mercer,  of  the  Virginia  Line  (a  gallant  and  good  officer)  was  sent 
to  dislodge  them,  between  whom,  a  severe  conflict  and  hot  firing  en- 
sued, which  lasting  some  time  and  appearing  to  approach  the  camp,  it 
was  conceived  that  our  party  was  yielding  the  ground,  upon  which 
G.  W.  (throughout  this  MS.  Washington  substitutes  G.  W.  in  every 
place  where  "I"  and  "me"  occur)  with  permission  of  the  Genl.  called 
(per  dispatch)  for  volunteers  and  immediately  marched  at  their  head, 
to  sustain,  as  was  conjectured,  the  retiring  troops.  Led  on  by  the  fir- 
ing till  he  came  within  less  than  half  a  mile  and  it  ceasing,  he  detached 
scouts  to  investigate  the  cause,  and  to  communicate  his  approach  to  his 
friend  Colo.  Mercer,  advancing  slowly  in  the  meantime.  But  it  being 
near  dusk,  and  the  intelligence  not  having  been  fully  disseminated  among 
Col.  Mercer's  corps,  and  they  taking  us  for  the  enemy  who  had  retreated 
approaching  in  another  direction,  commenced  a  heavy  fire  upon  the 
relieving  party  which  drew  fire  in  return  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions 
of  the  officers,  one  of  whom,  and  several  privates  were  killed  and  many 
wounded  before  a  stop  could  be  put  to  it,  to  accomplish  which  G.  W. 
never  was  in  more  imminent  danger,  by  being  between  two  fires, 
knocking  up  with  his  sword  the  presented  pieces." 

It  is  a  rather  strange  fact  that  George  Washington,  who  took  part 
in  the  first  conflict  at  arms  between  the  French  and  Indians  and  the 
English  in  the  fight  at  Jumonville,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1754,  should 
have  also  been  a  leading  figure  in  the  last  conflict  at  arms  in  this  war 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  on  the  12th  of  November,  1758.  And  it  is  also  a 
strange  coincidence  that  both  of  these  conflicts  should  have  taken 
place  in  a  setting  so  much  alike.    Both  of  them  took  place  in  secluded, 
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forest  covered  ravines.  The  author  has  been  at  the  scene  of  both  of 
these  historic  events.  And  in  both  of  these  actions  the  life  of  Wash- 
ington was  as  much  endangered  as  it  was  at  any  time  in  his  later  life. 

It  was  because  of  the  information  given  by  Johnson,  the  captive 
taken  with  the  two  Indians  in  this  fight,  concerning  the  conditions  at 
Fort  Duquesne,  that  General  Forbes  decided  to  press  forward  at  once, 
rather  than  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  Johnson  said  that  the  Canadians 
who  had  been  present  at  the  attack  upon  Loyalhanna  had  gone  home 
and  that  the  Ohio  Indians  had  returned  to  their  villages  (Christian  F. 
Post  was  the  chief  influence  back  of  this  move),  and  that  the  French 
were  short  of  provisions.  The  Indian  was  also  examined  and  confirmed 
this  statement  of  Johnson.  General  Forbes  then  gave  the  order  for  the 
advance. 

There  is  disagreement  again  as  to  the  leader  of  the  advance  move- 
ment. According  to  the  MS.  of  Washington,  mentioned  before,  the 
advance  was  made  in  three  brigades,  Washington  himself  leading  the 
first  one,  with  Colonel  John  Armstrong  following.  According  to  the 
account  in  the  "Pennsylvania  Gazette,"  November  30,  Colonel  John 
Armstrong,  who  was  next  in  command  to  Colonel  Bouquet,  led  the 
advance  with  1000  men,  leaving  Loyalhanna  on  the  13th  of  November. 
This  seeming  contradiction  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
Washington  was  already  in  advance,  building  the  road  towards  Fort 
Duquesne,  and  that  Colonel  Armstrong,  when  this  advance  was  decided 
upon,  was  ordered  to  join  Washington,  and  both  with  the  picked  brigade 
of  2,500  men  press  forward  to  the  French  fort. 

General  Forbes  left  Loyalhanna  on  November  17,  with  4,300  eflfect- 
ive  men.  The  General  was  more  ill  than  he  had  been,  and  utterly  worn 
out  by  the  long,  wearisome  journey,  and  chilled  to  the  very  bone,  still 
carried  in  his  litter,  but  still  determined  to  finish  his  work. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  course  of  the  Forbes  road,  which  we  left 
at  Loyalhanna  (Ligonier)  :  From  Ligonier  the  road  crossed  the  Loyal- 
hanna Creek,  just  at  Fort  Ligonier,  and  went  directly  over  the  Chest- 
nut ridge  of  mountains  to  Youngstown  and  not  down  the  Loyalhanna 
to  Derry  as  some  have  attempted  to  prove.  This  is  clearly  shown  by 
a  careful  study  of  "Forbes  Marching  Journal,"  by  the  names  of  the 
streams  west  of  Ligonier,  by  the  plan  of  Fort  Ligonier  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  by  the  warrantee  surveys  relating  to  lands  along  this 
route  at  the  Land  Office  at  Harrisburg.  The  other  course,  down  the 
Loyalhanna,  has  nothing  whatever  to  support  it  but  tradition,  and 
when  tradition  is  in  conflict  with  the  positive  evidence  of  maps,  sur- 
veys and  other  documents,  the  tradition,  rather  than  the  scientific  and 
historic  fact,  must  be  in  error.  In  addition  to  this  the  exact  survey  of 
the  road,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Forbes  road,  is  on  record  at 
Harrisburg. 
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The  names  of  the  runs  along  the  course  of  the  Forbes  road  over 
the  Chestnut  ridge,  such  as  Two-Mile,  Four-Mile,  Nine-Mile,  Twelve- 
Mile,  and  Fourteen-Mile  Runs,  give  the  distances  of  these  runs  from 
Loyalhanna  (Ligonier)  on  the  line  of  the  Forbes  road,  as  given  in  the 
"Marching  Journal" — and  these  distances,  by  which  the  runs  have 
always  been  known,  are  correct  no  where  else. 

After  crossing  the  Chestnut  ridge  at  Youngstown  the  road  takes 
a  course  which  runs  to  the  northwest,  past  the  old  Unity  Church,  and 
then  westward  to  old  Hannastown,  three  miles  northwest  of  Greens- 
burg.  From  this  point  the  course  of  the  road  is  still  to  the  northwejst, 
towards  the  site  of  the  "Battle  of  Bushy  Run."  But  the  Forbes  road 
did  not  run  through  this  battlefield,  as  many  suppose,  but  about  four 
miles  east  of  it  it  turns  to  the  northwest  near  what  is  known  as  Detars 
School  House,  crosses  the  headwaters  of  Brush  Creek  and  runs  on  to 
Murraysville. 

From  this  point  the  course  of  the  road  makes  a  sharp  north,  then 
west  and  then  south  turn,  and  then  runs  almost  directly  west  to  Shanno- 
pins  Town,  on  the  Allegheny  River  a  few  miles  above  where  Fort 
Duquesne  stood,  in  the  present  city  of  Pittsburg.  Many  people  imagine 
that  the  present  "Forbes  Avenue"  marks  the  course  of  this  road.  This 
is  entirely  incorrect.  The  Forbes  road  entered  the  main  part  of  the 
city  near  the  Point  Breeze  Church  and  passed  down  the  course  of  the 
present  Penn  Avenue  (in  the  main,  although  in  some  places  it  was 
perhaps  nearer  Liberty  Avenue)  to  Shannopins  Town,  which  was  situ- 
ated between  Penn  Avenue  and  the  river,  at  about  Thirtieth  Street. 
The  present  Frankstown  Avenue  marks  the  course  of  the  old  Franks- 
town  road,  which  was  the  course  of  the  old  Frankstown  Trail.  The 
army  of  General  Forbes  passed  over  this  trail  in  entering  the  present 
city  of  Pittsburgh.  The  Forbes  Road,  after  entering  the  city,  there- 
fore, passed  along  the  Allegheny  River  and  not  along  the  Monongahela. 

On  the  17th  of  November  Washington  was  at  Bushy  Run  (not 
the  battlefield)  and  on  the  i8th  Colonel  Armstrong  was  within  seven- 
teen miles  of  the  French  fort.  On  the  24th  of  November  the  entire  ad- 
vance army  of  General  Forbes  was  encamped  a  few  miles  west  of  Turtle 
Creek,  about  ten  miles  east  of  Fort  Duquesne.  While  at  this  place  a 
report  was  brought  by  the  Indians  that  the  fort  was  on  fire.  The 
scouts  sent  out  confirmed  this  report,  upon  which  Captain  Haslett  was 
sent  with  a  detachment  to  try  to  extinguish  the  fire,  in  order  to  save 
as  much  of  the  buildings  and  supplies  as  possible. 

On  the  25th  of  November  the  entire  army  advanced  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  took  possession  of  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the  fort  which 
cost  the  English  nation  and  the  American  colonies  so  much  in  blood 
and  money.     But  the  prize  was  worth  all  that  it  had  cost.    The  banners 
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of  France  departed  from  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  at  "the  Forks"  where 
they  had  been  flying  ever  since  1753,  never  to  return.  From  this  time 
forward  the  place  which  had  been  known  to  the  Indians  as  Daundaga, 
which  the  English  translated  "the  forks"  and  then  known  as  Fort 
Duquesne,  the  name  given  it  by  the  French,  was  to  be  known  as  Pitts- 
burgh, the  name  given  to  it  by  the  iron-headed  Scot  who  drove  the 
French  away,  in  honor  of  the  great  William  Pitt,  who  had  made  its 
possession  possible. 

The  best  account  of  the  taking  of  Fort  Duquesne  is  that  which 
General  Forbes  gives  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Denny,  written  on 
December  26.  (See  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  232.  Also  the  letter,  as 
found  in  Correspondence  of  William  Pitt,  I,  406,  written  on  the  27th 
and  dated  at  "Pittsbourgh,"  in  which  he  says:  "I  have  used  the  freedom 
of  giving  your  name  to  Fort  Du  Quesne,  as  I  hope  it  was  in  some  mea- 
sure the  being  actuated  by  your  spirits  that  now  makes  us  Masters 
of  the  place.  Nor  could  I  help  using  the  same  freedom  in  the  naming 
of  two  other  Forts  that  I  built  (Plans  of  which  I  send  you)  the  one 
Fort  Ligonier  &  the  other  Bedford.  I  hope  the  name  Fathers  will 
take  them  under  their  Protection,  In  which  case  these  dreary  deserts 
will  soon  be  the  richest  and  most  fertile  of  any  possest  by  the  British 
in  No.  America."  The  letter  of  Captain  Haslett  to  Rev.  D.  Allison, 
given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Series  of  Pennsylvania  Archives 
(Vol.  XII)  without  a  name,  is  also  of  interest  and  value  (p.  429).  The 
same  letter  is  also  given  in  Rupp's  "History  of  Western  Pennsylvania," 
Appendix,  301). 

Colonel  John  Armstrong,  the  senior  officer  of  the  Provincial  troops, 
raised  the  British  flag  over  the  walls  of  the  fort,  where  once  the  flag  of 
France  had  flown,  and  where,  a  few  years  later  the  flag  of  a  new-born 
nation  was  to  fly,  not  for  a  few  years,  as  had  both  of  the  two  other 
banners,  but  so  long  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  continues  to  dominate 
the  American  continent  which,  we  trust,  shall  be  forever. 

Bancroft  very  beautifully  says :  "As  the  banners  of  England  floated 
over  the  waters,  the  place,  at  the  suggestion  of  Forbes,  was  with  one 
voice  called  Pittsburg(h).  It  is  the  most  enduring  monument  to  Wil- 
liam Pitt.  America  raised  to  his  name  statues  that  have  been  wrongfully 
broken,  and  granite  piles  of  which  not  one  stone  remains  upon  an- 
other; but,  long  as  the  Monongahela  and  the  Allegheny  shall  flow  to 
form  the  Ohio,  long  as  the  English  tongue  shall  be  the  language  of 
freedom  in  the  boundless  valley  which  their  waters  traverse,  his  name 
shall  stand  inscribed  on  the  gateway  of  the  West."  (History  of  the 
United  States,  II,  495). 

One  of  the  letters  written  from  Pittsburgh  immediately  after  the 
British  occupation  says:  "That  our  men  were  prodigiously  shocked  at 
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the  sight  of  the  bodies  of  their  slaughtered  friends  who  fell  in  Major 
Grant's  attack,  lying  unburied  at  the  very  gates  of  Du  Quesne,  many 
of  whom  they  were  well  informed  were  cruelly  murdered  in  cold  blood 
by  the  French."  (Archives,  XII,  429).  Captain  Haslett,  in  his  letter 
mentioned  before,  says,  in  telling  of  the  story  told  by  a  boy  who  had 
been  a  prisoner  in  the  fort :  "that  they  had  burnt  five  of  the  prisoners 
that  they  took  at  Maj.  Grant's  defeat,  on  the  parade,  and  delivered  the 
others  to  the  Indians  who  were  tomahawked  on  the  spot.  We  have 
found  numbers  of  dead  bodies  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  fort 
unburied,  as  so  many  monuments  of  French  humanity.  A  great  many 
Indians,  mostly  Delawares,  are  gathered  on  the  Island  last  night  and 
this  morning,  to  treat  with  the  General,  and  we  are  making  rafts  to 
bring  them  over."  (Rupp.  Hist.  West.  Pa.  301).  (The  "Island"  men- 
tioned, was  in  the  mouth  of  the  Allegheny  River.  It  was  known  as 
Killbuck's  Island,  and  later  as  Smoky  Island.  It  long  since  was  taken 
away.  Christian  Post  was  on  the  island,  with  the  Indians  he  had 
with  him,  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  December,  and  during  the  time 
when  these  rafts  were  being  made  to  take  them  across  the  river). 

A  letter  in  Craig's  "Olden  Time,"  I,  181,  tells  of  the  effect  which 
the  finding  of  the  stakes  along  the  Indian  race  track,  upon  which  were 
stuck  the  heads  and  the  kilts  of  the  Highlanders  who  were  captured 
at  Grant's  defeat,  had  upon  Montgomery's  Highlanders  who  were  with 
the  army  of  General  Forbes  as  it  took  possession  of  the  fort.  This 
letter  says  in  part :  "Directly  a  rapid  and  violent  tramping  was  heard, 
and  immediately  the  whole  corps  of  the  Highlanders,  with  their  muskets 
abandoned,  and  broad  swords  drawn,  rushed  by  the  Provincials,  foam- 
ing with  rage,  swearing  vengance  and  extermination  upon  the  French 
troops  who  had  permitted  such  outrages.  But  the  French  had  fled, 
and  the  wrath  of  the  exasperated  Highlanders  at  the  escape  of  the 
French  subsided  into  a  sullen  and  a  relentless  desire  for  vengance." 

The  26th  was  observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  by  the  order  of 
Forbes,  for  the  success  of  the  expedition,  and  the  day  following  a 
grand  celebration  was  held.  On  the  28th  a  detachment  was  sent  out 
to  Braddock's  battlefield  to  bury  the  bones  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been 
slaughtered  in  that  conflict. 

Celebrations  were  held  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere  upon  the 
receipt  of  the  information  concerning  the  British  occupation  of  the 
French  fort. 

Post  was  informed  by  an  Indian  chief  on  the  22d  of  November,  that 
the  French  had  "uncovered  their  houses  and  laid  the  roofs  about  the 
fort  to  set  it  on  fire,  and  made  ready  to  go  oflf,  and  would  demolish  the 
fort."  General  Forbes  received  this  information  from  an  Indian  on  the 
evening  of  the  24th.    On  the  24th  Post  was  told  by  the  French  Captain 
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at  Kuskuski  that  the  French  would  demolish  the  fort,  "and  he  thought 
that  the  English  would  be  to-day  at  the  place."  Post  was  told  by  King 
Beaver,  at  Kuskuski,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2Sth,  that  the  French  had 
deserted  the  fort  and  that  "the  English  had  the  field,"  and  also  that 
the  French  commander  and  200  men  had  gone  to  Venango  and  the 
balance  of  the  French  force  had  gone  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Lower 
Shawnee  Town,  and  that  the  latter  part  was  seen  passing  Sawcunk 
(Beaver)  the  day  before.  King  Beaver  was  a  keen  observer  and  bearer 
of  information.  This  story  of  the  French  desertion  of  Fort  Duquesne 
is,  in  all  probability,  the  correct  one.  On  the  24th  the  French  com- 
mander, Captain  Delignery,  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  hold 
the  fort,  deserted  as  he  was  by  his  Indian  allies,  and  having  lost  the 
greater  part  of  the  Canadian  and  Louisiana  troops,  who  had  gone  back 
to  their  homes  or  posts,  and  with  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  in  alliance 
with  the  English,  as  reported  by  the  French  Captain  at  Kuskuski,  on  the 
receipt  of  the  intelligence  that  the  English  army  was  at  Turtle  Creek, 
sent,  or  went  with  the  200  soldiers  to  Venango,  had  the  remainder  of 
his  force  set  fire  to  the  buildings  and  then  go  down  the  Ohio  River  that 
day,  the  24th.  In  all  probability,  if  the  advance  had  been  made  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  24th  the  French  fort  would  have  been  foud  in  flames 
and  the  last  detachment  seen  floating  down  the  Ohio  River,  as  they 
passed  Beaver,  thirty  miles  away,  that  same  day. 

General  Forbes  left  Pittsburgh  on  December  3  for  Fort  Ligonier 
where  he  remained  until  the  27th.  Post  reached  this  place  on  the  8th 
and  found  the  General  quite  ill.  He  left  the  fort  with  the  General  on 
the  27th.  They  reached  Carlisle  on  the  7th  of  January,  1759.  From 
here  General  Forbes  went  on  to  Philadelphia  where  he  was  welcomed 
with  great  honor.  He  died  on  March  11  and  was  buried  in  Christ  Church 
in  the  chancel. 

Colonel  Henry  Bouquet,  who  was  next  in  command,  remained  at 
Fort  Pitt  but  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  General  Forbes,  going 
to  Fort  Ligonier  on  the  5th  of  December.  Colonel  Hugh  Mercer,  with 
two  hundred  men,  was  left  in  command,  and  immediately  commenced 
the  work  of  making  the  fort  strong  enough  to  resist  an  attack.  In  a 
letter  written  on  the  8th  of  January,  1759,  he  says:  "The  General  has, 
on  my  Remonstrances,  ordered  up  a  Reinforcement  of  Men  to  secure 
this  Post,  so  that  what  Goods  may  be  sent  will  be  in  no  danger  of 
falling  into  the  Enemy's  Hands.  This  Garrison  consists  of  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Eighty;  the  Works  are  now  capable  of  some  Defence,  the' 
huddled  up  in  a  very  hasty  manner,  the  Weather  being  Extremely 
Severe."  (Col.  Rec.  VIII,  292-293). 

Thus  commences  the  English  occupation  of  the  Ohio  valley,  and 
thus  commences,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  Colonel   Mercer 
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for  more  goods  for  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  his  suggestion  "that 
a  fair  Trade  Cannot  be  too  soon  begun,"  was  "soon  begun"  and  has 
since  then  spread  to  the  uttermost  corners  of  the  earth. 

Notes  Along  the  Forbes  Road — The  names  which  occur  on  the 
"Marching  Journal"  (or  "Jurnal,"  as  it  is  in  the  original),  are  of 
interest.  These  are,  in  their  order  from  the  east;  Loudon,  and  then 
Littleton,  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  march ;  then  Sideling  Hill,  Rays 
Hill,  and  then  Juniata  Crossing,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day's  march ; 
Fort  Bedford,  the  end  of  the  3d  day's  march ;  Shawanas  Cabins  (on 
Shawnee  run,  below  Schellsburg),  was  the  4th  day's  march;  the  5th 
day's  march  ended  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Allegheny  Mountain ;  then 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  is  Edmunds  Swamp  (named  for 
Edmund  Cartlidge,  one  of  the  early  Indian  traders),  and  on  to  Stoney 
Creek  (Stony  Creek,  east  of  Stoystown,  where  the  6th  day's  march 
ended;  then  on  over  Quemahoning  Creek  (Que,  "pine,"  mahoni,  "like," 
ing,  locative,  signifying  "place,"  the  compound  signifying  "the  place 
of  the  pine  lick"),  and  on  to  the  foot  of  the  Laurel  Hill,  where  the  7th 
day's  march  ended ;  then  over  the  mountain  to  Loyal  Hannon's  Creek 
(the  Loyalhanna)  and  Fort  Ligonier,  where  the  8th  day's  march  ended; 
then  over  the  Chestnut  ridge,  to  west  of  Youngstown,  near  the  place 
known  as  "Proctor's"  where  the  9th  day's  march  ended ;  then  on  to 
Redoubt  Camp,  a  short  distance  west  of  old  Hannastown,  loth  day's 
march ;  to  Washingon's  Camp,  one  and  a  quarter  miles  southwest  of 
Manordale,  nth  day's  march ;  to  a  camp  which  is  not  named,  12th  day's 
march,  and  then  to  Colonel  Bouquet's,  one  mile  southeast  of  Clarks- 
ville,  the  13th  day's  march;  to  Pittsburgh,  through  Shannopins,  the 
14th  day's  march.  This  "Jurnal"  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
entire  trip  was  made  from  Fort  Loudon  to  Pittsburgh  in  14  days.  But 
indicates  the  various  day's  march,  when  any  marching  was  done.  (The 
I2th  day's  camp  is  not  named.  It  was  about  two  miles  east  of  camp 
No.  13  or  twenty  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh).  At  the  summit  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  near  the  Wilderness  Club  House,  there  is  the 
most  perfectly  preserved  of  any  of  the  breastworks  which  were  erected 
on  this  expedition.  It  is  known  as  McLean's  Redoubt.  The  earthen 
embankments  around  this  fortified  position  are  still  clearly  visible.  The 
owners  of  the  ground  have  made  every  effort  to  preserve  it. 

There  is  an  interesting  note  in  the  Miles  Manuscript,  quoted  in  the 
Archives  of  Pa.,  Fifth  Series,  I,  180;  also  in  the  Second  Series,  II,  480, 
which  reads :  "While  the  army  lay  at  Ligonier  we  were  attacked  by  a 
body  of  French  and  Indians,  and  I  was  wounded  in  the  foot  by  a  spent 
ball.  In  November  of  this  year,  (Nov.  25)  the  Army  took  possession  of 
Fort  Duquesne  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Forbes ;  a  poor  emaciated 
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old  man,  who,  for  the  most  part  of  our  march  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
in  a  horse  litter." 

Probably  no  General  ever  led  an  expedition  over  such  a  country 
in  such  a  condition  of  health,  returned  from  it  a  victor,  and  then — before 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  reap  the  rewards  of  his  work,  died.  Both  of 
the  Generals  commanding  the  expeditions  against  Fort  Duquesne  sacri- 
ficed themselves  for  the  conquest  of  the  Ohio.  The  names  of  Wash- 
ington, Braddock,  Forbes,  Bouquet,  Armstrong,  Mercer,  Burd,  Post, — 
should  all  be  inscribed  upon  the  foundations  of  the  pillars  of  this  "Gate- 
way to  the  West." 

The  French  account  of  the  taking  of  Fort  Duquesne  is  rather  inter- 
esting even  if  rather  brief:  "Captain  de  Ligneris,  of  the  Marine  troops, 
who  commanded  at  that  fort  (Duquesne),  having  had  orders  to  bum 
and  remove  the  artillery,  warlike  stores,  and  provisions  on  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  executed  these  instructions  in  the  month  of  October  (?), 
on  learning  that  they  were  within  at  most  two  days  march  of  him,  and 
retired  to  Fort  Marchault  (Machault,  at  Venango).  The  enemy  con- 
tented themselves  with  building  a  small  fort  enclosed  with  palisades  on 
the  River  Malengueulee,  a  short  distance  from  Fort  Duquesne."  (Arch- 
ives, 2nd  Ser.  VI,  550). 

Captain  de  Lignery  remained  at  Fort  Machault  during  the  winter 
according  to  orders  received  from  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  to 
do  four  things:  ist.  to  support  the  Indians;  2d,  to  annoy  the  English; 
3d,  to  force  them  to  a  diversion ;  4th,  to  cover  Lake  Erie  and  force  the 
enemy  to  march  only  with  an  army.  On  the  30th  of  March,  1759,  Vau- 
dreuil  wrote :  "M.  de  Ligneris  has  not  ceased  having  French  and  Indian 
scouts  to  watch  the  English."  (Archives,  2nd  Sen,  VI,  560-563).  An- 
other letter  says :  "Scarcity  of  provisions  and  the  bad  position  of  Fort 
Duquesne  have  compelled  its  abandonment."  (op.  cit.  564). 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

FORT  PITT  AND  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
OCCUPATION  OF  THE  OHIO  VALLEY 

When  General  Forbes,  carried  in  a  horse  litter,  a  dying  man,  marched 
away  from  the  ruins  of  Fort  Duquesne  with  his  army,  leaving  Colonel 
Hugh  Mercer  and  his  little  force  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  men  at 
"the  forks"  of  the  Ohio,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  had  started  on  its  mis- 
sion of  development  of  the  vast  expanses  of  the  territory  which  swept 
westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  little  spot  on  the  point  of  land  where  the  Allegheny  and  the 
Monongahela  rivers  united  to  form  the  Ohio,  was  the  uttermost  station 
of  the  advance  guard  of  the  English  race  beyond  the  summits  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  And  between  it  and  the  English  settlements  to 
the  eastward,  for  over  one  hundred  miles,  swept  the  unbroken  forests, 
with  but  two  small  spots  occupied  by  the  white  man.  These  were 
the  little  posts  of  Ligonier  ad  Bedford.  The  one  at  the  foot  of  the 
last  ridge  of  mountains  to  the  westward,  in  the  midst  of  the  enshroud- 
ing forests,  and  the  other  in  the  very  heart  of  the  blue  mountain  ridges. 

Even  the  red  men,  whose  little  villages  had  once  dotted  the  shores 
of  the  rivers  and  creeks,  had  all  fled  to  the  westward  of  the  spot  where 
the  flag  of  the  English  race  marked  the  last  place  on  the  continent 
under  the  dominance  of  that  banner.  The  red  warriors  of  this  race  had 
commenced  their  march  towards  the  setting  sun  from  the  waters  of  the 
upper  Ohio  and  were  deserting  their  villages  where  once  had  burned 
their  council  fires,  and  were  seeking  places  of  refuge  on  the  tide,  which 
even  then  they  were  afraid  would  engulf  them. 

The  only  other  spots  occupied  by  the  white  race  in  the  midst  of 
these  vast  expanses  of  forests  were  the  military  posts  at  Venango  and 
Le  Boeuf,  and  on  Lake  Erie  at  Presqu'  Isle,  where  small  detachments 
of  the  soldiers  of  France  were  stationed. 

Everywhere  in  all  of  this  far  flung  domain  of  primeval  forests, 
save  for  these  far  removed  military  posts,  the  whole  vast  region  was 
inhabited  by  wild  beasts  alone.  Great  herds  of  buffalo,  elk  and  deer 
grazed  along  the  shores  of  the  rivers  and  creeks,  the  waters  of  which 
teemed  with  fish,  and  above  which  flew  great  flocks  of  wild  ducks  and 
geese,  and  the  forests  were  trampled  by  packs  of  wolves  and  foxes,  and 
along  the  shores  of  all  the  streams,  the  beaver,  mink  and  otter  builded 
their  dams  or  dug  into  the  soft  banks.  It  was  a  virgin  land,  untouched' 
and  uncontaminated  by  man,  save  only  a  few  spots,  where  his  ax  had 
cut  into  the  wilderness. 
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But  all  of  this  was  to  be  changed.  A  new  era  was  about  to  dawn 
over  the  waters  of  the  Beautiful  River.  Hugh  Mercer  and  his  company 
of  English  soldiers  were  the  pickets  of  civilization,  and  the  advancing 
army  of  Anglo-Saxon  culture  was  soon  to  sweep  over  the  mountains 
and  into  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  into  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky 
and  over  the  waters  of  the  Great  River,  and  over  the  prairies,  and  over 
the  summits  of  the  snow-capped  mountains  of  the  west  to  the  Golden 
Gate  of  the  Pacific,  through  this  Gateway  to  the  West  at  the  entrance 
of  which  in  1759,  Mercer  and  his  little  army  stood  guard.  Not  only 
the  destiny  of  a  continent  and  race,  but  also  the  future  of  an  Empire 
and  of  the  world,  hung  in  the  balances  when  these  Englishmen  stood 
guard  at  the  portals  through  which  was  to  pass  out  to  the  Pacific,  the 
dominant  power  in  the  moulding  of  the  Orient.  "Westward  the  course 
of  empire  takes  its  way"  is  an  historic  truism.  What  empire  was  to 
take  its  way  westward  through  the  "Gateway  of  the  Ohio"?  Was 
it  to  be  Latin  or  was  it  to  be  Saxon?  That  question  was  not  answered 
fully  when  General  Forbes  left  his  little  force  on  guard  at  the  portal 
through  which  the  empire  was  to  pass.  It  was  still  a  question,  the 
answer  to  which  was  in  doubt.  France  had  not  given  up  the  hope  of 
finally  gaining  possession  of  this  link  to  bind  her  dominions  in  Canada 
with  those  in  Louisiana.  The  prize  for  which  the  king  of  France  had 
striven  had  cost  too  much  in  gold  to  let  slip  from  his  hands  just  yet. 
He  was  willing  to  throw  more  gold  after  that  which  he  had  already 
thrown  upon  the  table  of  fate,  and  his  soldiers  were  willing  and  anxious 
for  the  game  to  be  played  out  to  a  finish 

And  there  was  still  another  player  in  the  game.  The  Red  Man,  who 
had  owned  the  prize  which  had  been  thrown  upon  the  table  of  fate, 
while  he  did  not  understand  the  game  as  it  was  being  played,  was  none 
the  less  still  in  it  and  he  was  making  ready  to  play  it  according  to  the 
rules  which  he  understood.  He  realized  that  the  odds  were  all  against 
him.  But  he  was  not  a  "quitter,"  even  when  he  knew  that  he  was 
playing  with  two  antagonists  who  thoroughly  understood  each  other 
and  each  others  methods  while  neither  of  them  thoroughly  understood 
him  or  his  way  of  playing.  And  so  these  three  representatives  of  three 
totally  different  cultures  sit  at  the  table  of  fate,  each  playing  against 
the  others  for  the  prize  which  they  all  three  wanted.  A  three-handed 
game  is  always  a  dangerous  one,  and  so  was  this  one,  from  start  to 
finish.  The  Frenchman  and  the  Englishman  alike  knew  that  the  Red 
Man  could  not  win  and  they  both  alike  realized  that  they  could  not 
win  without  the  Red  Man  playing  into  their  hands.  They  each  knew 
that  the  other  would  win  if  the  Red  Man  took  the  part  of  either  one  in 
the  game.  But  neither  of  them  thought  that  the  Red  Man  would  make 
an  attempt  to  play  the  game  for  himself.     And  yet  all  the  time  he  was 
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waiting  for  a  chance  to  come  into  the  game  for  himself  and  was  watching 
every  play  of  both  of  his  rivals  with  the  keenest  of  eyes.  The  only 
trouble  was  that  he  waited  too  long  before  he  commenced  to  play  his 
lone  hand.  But — when  Colonel  Hugh  Mercer  and  his  little  force  were 
left  on  the  Ohio  to  guard  the  prize,  the  game  was  not  over.  Even  then 
the  Red  Man  was  getting  ready  to  play  the  game  according  to  his  rules. 
And  when  he  commenced  to  play  in  real  earnest  for  himself  the  prize 
upon  the  table  was  deluged  with  the  blood  of  all  of  the  players,  him- 
self included. 

When  the  English  army  compelled  the  French  army  to  march  away 
from  the  Ohio  and  then  commenced  the  erection  of  a  fortification  to 
hold  what  had  been  gained,  and  leaving  Colonel  Mercer  and  his  men  to 
keep  possession,  then  were  sown  the  seeds  of  the  harvest  of  blood  when 
the  Red  Man  commenced  to  play  his  game,  which  is  known,  wrongly, 
I  think,  as  the  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac."  It  is  not  a  conspiracy  when  a 
man  who  has  been  robbed,  makes  an  effort  to  regain  what  had  been 
stolen  from  him.  Nor  is  it  a  conspiracy  when  a  race,  which  has  been 
robbed  of  its  lands  and  defrauded  of  its  rights,  makes  an  attempt  to 
regain  what  has  been  taken  away.  If  such  a  movement  is  a  "conspiracy," 
then  the  American  Revolution  should  be  called  the  "American  Con- 
spiracy," rather  than  revolution.  The  so-called  "Conspiracy  of  Pon- 
tiac" was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  American  Indian  to  drive  the 
white  man  from  the  lands  from  which  he  had  been  driven  and  which 
he  had  allowed  the  white  man  to  occupy  through  a  misunderstanding, 
or  rather,  through  the  breaking  of  promises  which  had  been  made  to 
him  by  the  white  man,  who,  when  he  made  them,  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  fulfilling  them.  But  this  aspect  of  the  revolution  of  the 
American  Indian,  falsely  called  a  "conspiracy"  will  be  more  fully  dealt 
with  later.  It  is  mentioned  here,  so  that  some  of  the  conditions  which 
the  English  had  to  deal  with  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  Ohio,  and  after  the  peace  with  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee, 
before  the  French  were  driven  from  the  site  of  Fort  Duquesne,  may 
be  understood.  And  an  understanding  of  this  aspect  of  the  historic 
development  on  the  Ohio  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Indian  to  the  English  settlement  of  western  Pennsylvania 
throughout  the  entire  period  before  the  Treaty  at  Greenville  in  1795, 
when  General  Anthony  Wayne  played  the  last  card  in  the  game  with  the 
Indian  and  won  from  him  his  last  claim  for  land  in  the  state  which  had 
been  the  inherited  possession  of  his  ancestors  for  almost  countless 
generations.  Colonel  Hugh  Mercer  was  coming  into  this  game  at  its 
real  commencement  on  the  Ohio  in  1758.  General  Anthony  Wayne 
came  into  the  game  at  its  finish,  after  the  loss  of  countless  thousands  of 
dollars  and  after  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives. 
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But  somehow  the  English  people,  and  many  historical  writers, 
seemed  to  take  for  granted  that  the  prize  had  been  won  when  General 
Forbes  marched  back  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  leaving  Hugh  Mercec 
at  the  place  from  which  the  French  had  flown.  A  deluge  of  blood  had 
to  be  shed  before  the  prize  was  won  for  "keeps." 

The  most  important  change  in  the  military  establishment  in  America 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  was  the  appointment  of 
Major  General  Amherst  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  king's  forces  in 
North  America,  and  the  recall  to  England  of  Major  General  Aber- 
crombie.  Although  this  change  was  made  by  the  king  and  a  letter  was 
sent  to  Governor  Denny  by  William  Pitt  on  the  i8th  of  September 
(Archives,  III,  518)  it  was  not  announced  to  Governor  Denny  by  General 
Amherst  until  December  13  in  a  letter  which  he  read  to  the  provincial 
Council  on  the  21st.  (Col.  Rec.  VIII,  236). 

William  Pitt  said  in  his  letter  of  notification  of  this  change :  "The 
King  having  judged  proper  that  Major  General  Abercrombie  should 
return  to  England ;  And  His  Majesty  having  been  pleased  to  appoint 
Major  General  Amherst  to  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  King's  Forces 
in  North  America,  with  the  same  Powers  &  Authorities,"  etc. 

General  Abercrombie,  who  belonged  to  the  same  class  as  did  Colonel 
Dunbar,  felt  that  the  supreme  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  country,  as  a 
military  leader,  was  safety  first  for  himself  and  he  always  fulfilled 
this  duty  to  the  limit,  at  whatever  cost  to  the  army  under  his  direct 
command.  He  returned  to  England  where  he  vented  his  spite  by  slan- 
dering everything  American.  Thus  far  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
had  not  been  materially  benefited  by  the  three  Generals  who  had  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  commander-in-chief  of  her  armies  in  America.  The 
first  had  been  sacrificed  by  his  own  blunders  for  which  he,  in  a  measure, 
atoned  by  giving  up  his  life ;  the  second,  as  has  been  truthfully  said, 
was  like  the  "statue  of  Saint  George  and  the  dragon — always  riding, 
but  never  advancing,"  and  the  third  was  nothing  but  a  personal  coward. 
Such  was  the  succession  of  the  Generals  into  which  General  Amherst  was 
admitted  by  royal  decree.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  worthy  he  was 
of  admission  to  this  succession  of  British  commanders-in-chief.  He, 
at  least,  knew  how  to  select  men  to  carry  out  his  orders,  and  that  is 
saying  much. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  General  Forbes,  just  a  week,  he  appointed 
Brigadier  General  Stanwix  to  take  his  place  as  commander  of  "His 
Majesty's  regular  Troops,  and  those  raised  by  the  Southern  Provinces. 
.  .  .  And  he  does  accordingly  set  out  to-morrow  (March  19th.)  for 
Philadelphia."  (Col.  Rec.  VIII,  298-299).  General  Stanwix  was  also 
to  take  charge  of  everything  relating  to  Indian  Affairs  in  the  provinces 
under  his  military  control. 
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This  man,  so  suddenly  brought  upon  the  stage  of  action  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  the  death  of  the  leader  of  the  expedition  which  took  possession 
of  the  Ohio,  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  early  development  of 
the  western  part  of  the  province  and  in  all  of  the  relations  of  the  Eng- 
lish with  the  Indians. 

In  the  meanwhile  Colonel  Hugh  Mercer  and  his  little  force  of  280 
men  held  this  far  distant  English  outpost  by  erecting  works  "now 
capable  of  some  Defence,  tho'  huddled  up  in  a  very  hasty  manner,  the 
Weather  being  Extremely  Severe,"  as  he  said  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1759.  At  that  time  it  was  rumored  that  the  French  were  busy  collecting 
Indians  and  forming  a  magazine  for  supplies  at  Kuskuski  (near  New 
Castle),  with  the  intention  of  making  an  efifort  to  recapture  their  former 
fortified  position  on  the  Ohio,  by  the  aid  of  the  troops  and  Indians  at 
Venango.  Many  of  these  rumors  were  without  any  foundation  in  fact, 
but  some  of  them  were  true.  Colonel  Mercer  could  not  tell  what  was 
true  and  what  was  false  in  all  of  this  jumble  of  Indian  gossip.  But 
he  placed  some  reliance  on  the  information  given  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations  that  the  French  were  storing  arms  and  provisions  at  Kus- 
kuski, and  that  an  effort  was  to  be  made  to  drive  him  away  from  his 
"huddled  up"  little  fort.  Therefore,  as  much  as  was  in  his  power,  he 
got  ready  for  whatever  might  happen  when  the  ice  went  out  of  the  Alle- 
gheny River,  and  when  the  time  came  for  the  warriors  of  the  Indians 
to  start  oflf  on  their  raids,  which  came,  like  the  flowers,  in  the  springtime. 
That  Colonel  Mercer  fully  understood  the  situation  is  shown  by  his 
letter  of  March  i,  in  which  he  says:  "The  Delawares  at  the  mouth  of 
Beaver  Creek  intend  to  move  to  Kuskuski,  they  pretend  at  our  request; 
but  rather  in  my  Opinion,  thro'  Diffidence  of  us,  or  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  Blows,  if  any  are  going,  for  depend  upon  it  they  are  desirous 
of  fighting  neither  on  the  side  of  the  English  nor  French,  but  would 
gladly  see  both  dislodged  from  this  Place.  It  is  true  the  Old  thinking 
part  of  the  Tribe  incline  to  us,  while  the  Young  Villains  who  have 
swilled  so  much  of  our  Blood,  and  grown  rich  by  the  plunder  of  the 
Frontiers,  have  still  some  French  Poison  lurking  in  their  Veins,  that 
might  perhaps  break  out  at  a  Convenient  Opportunity."  (Col.  Rec.  VIII, 

305)- 

This  letter  reveals  a  thorough  understanding  on  the  part  of  Colonel 
Mercer  of  the  Indian  situation  upon  the  Ohio  at  this  time.  The  wise, 
old  chiefs  of  the  Delaware,  who  still  held  to  the  traditions  of  William 
Penn,  had  never  been  for  war  with  the  English,  and  they  gladly  wel- 
comed Post  with  his  messages  of  peace,  to  their  villages  and  councils. 
But  the  younger  generation  of  warriors  who  had  "swilled"  so  much 
English  blood  and  grown  rich  with  the  plunder  from  the  settlements 
and   from   the  battlefields,  were   little   inclined   to  settle   down  to   the 
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tamer  game  of  hunting.  They  longed  to  hear  their  own  war  whoops 
ring  out  and  carry  fear  into  the  log  cabins  of  the  frontiersman,  and  then 
to  glut  their  passion  for  blood  as  they  swung  the  tomahawk  or  fired  their 
rifles  at  the  scared  and  flying  women  and  children  of  the  white  man. 
And  then,  what  joy  it  was  to  return  to  their  villages,  laden  with  plunder 
and  the  bloody  tokens  of  their  prowess.  This  was  a  more  thrilling 
game  than  hunting  the  lumbering  bear  or  the  sneaking  wolf,  and  it 
paid  better  in  every  way.  And  it  was  no  more  dangerous,  if  as  much  so, 
as  it  was  to  steal  over  the  mountains  and  through  the  forests,  and  over 
many  weary  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  lands  of  the  hated  Catawba  and 
Cherokee — and  then  bring  back  nothing  but  a  few  scalps.  The  wise 
old  chiefs  of  course  shook  their  heads.  But  they  were  old,  and  we  are 
young,  so  what  does  it  matter?  We  must  have  excitement  and  thrills 
and  away  they  would  go  on  a  raid  into  the  settlements.  They  did  not 
hate  the  foe  they  scalped  any  more  than  a  hunter  hates  the  deer  he 
kills  for  the  sake  of  its  antlers.  They  were  born  hunters  and  so  they 
hunted,  and  the  larger  the  game,  the  greater  was  the  thrill. 

Hugh  Mercer  had  been  with  Braddock's  army  when  it  was  slaugh- 
tered, he  had  been  with  Colonel  John  Armstrong  when  he  blotted  out 
Kittanning,  he  had  lived  on  the  frontiers  where  the  Indian  warriors 
had  burned  and  killed  and  scalped,  and  he  had  been  with  General  Forbes 
from  the  time  the  army  left  Fort  Loudon  until  it  reached  Fort  Duquesne 
and  he  knew  the  Indian.  A  better  man  for  the  post  where  his  General 
had  left  him  in  command,  could  not  have  been  found. 

The  first  Indian  council  to  be  held  at  Fort  Pitt  was  held  on  January 
4,  1759,  at  which  there  were  present,  besides  Colonel  Mercer  and  the 
officers  of  the  garrison,  a  number  of  chiefs  of  the  Delaware,  Shawnee 
and  the  Six  Nations  from  "Boucaleonce"  (Buckaloon,  an  Indian  village 
at  the  mouth  of  Brokenstraw  Creek,  on  the  Allegheny  River,  at  the 
site  of  the  town  of  Irvineton,  Warren  County.  The  French  name  of 
the  village  was  "La  Paille  Coupee,"  which  translated,  gives  the  creek 
its  present  name.  The  French  name  was  probably  a  translation  of  the 
Indian  name,  poquihhilleu,  of  which  the  English  corruption  was  Bucka- 
loon, etc). 

This  council  lasted  for  several  days,  during  which  the  peace  agree- 
ments of  the  Treaty  at  Easton  were  told  to  the  chiefs  after  which  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  taking  out  a  belt  of  wampum :  "We 
heard  the  English  say  when  they  came  here  that  they  came  with  an  in- 
tent to  Kill  the  French  here,  or  to  drive  them  away ;  and  that  as  soon 
as  the  English  had  killed  or  drove  away  the  French,  they  would  return 
back  to  their  Own  Country.  .  .  .  We  met  yesterday  and  talked  to- 
gether at  this  place.  The  Six  Nations,  Delawares  and  Shawonese  then 
join  in  a  Strong  Friendship  with  you,  and  now  they  say  you  must  leave 
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their  place  and  go  home,  and  when  you  are  at  home  provide  goods  to 
send  to  Trade  with  us."  Delivered  the  belt. 

To  this  Colonel  Mercer  replied,  in  part:  "The  French  are  not  gone 
from  this  country ;  they  are  just  at  our  Door  and  give  out  that  they 
will  soon  return  to  this  Place.  Our  great  Man's  Words  are  true ;  as 
soon  as  the  French  are  gone  he  will  make  a  Treaty  with  all  the  Indians 
and  then  go  home."  After  some  other  remarks  along  the  same  line, 
Colonel  Mercer  returned  the  belt  to  the  speaker  (which  meant  that  he 
would  not  accept  of  the  terms  of  the  "speech"),  and  said:  "I  return 
you  this  Belt ;  what  you  have  now  said  must  be  told  to  General  Forbes ; 
if  you  have  a  mind  to  Send  this  Belt  to  him,  I  will  send  one  along  with 
you."  To  this  "speech"  the  Six  Nation  chief,  who  had  offered  him  the 
belt,  replied:  "Listen  and  be  attentive  to  what  I  say.  I  am  sorry  that 
you  have  returned  this  Belt  which  I  gave  you,  but  if  you  will  give  me 
one  Cagg  of  Rum  I  shall  feel  perfectly  well  again." 

This  same  chief,  the  day  before,  at  a  private  conference  with  Colonel 
Mercer  and  Captain  Ward,  when  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  were  not 
present,  had  said :  "To-morrow  I  will  give  you  that  Belt,  to  return  home 
to  your  own  Country,  but  you  are  to  return  it  back  to  me,  and  tell  me 
at  the  same  time  that  you  are  resolved  to  stay  here  and  fight  the  French 
till  they  are  drove  off  from  this  Country."  In  other  words  the  Six 
Nations  were  playing  the  same  double  game  with  the  Delaware  and 
Shawnee  that  they  had  played  from  the  treaty  in  1736  when  they  first 
commenced  their  diplomatic  game.  The  Delaware  and  Shawnee  had 
never  once  changed  their  minds  about  the  return  of  the  English  over 
the  mountains.  They  had  told  Post  so,  and  when  Croghan  and  Bouquet 
tried  to  make  them  do  so  they  flatly  told  Christian  F.  Post  that  they 
would  not  do  so.  The  Six  Nations  were  again  fearful  that  the  Delaware 
and  Shawnee  would  get  back  into  power  with  the  English  and  that  they 
would  have  to  take  a  seat  in  the  background,  so  they  commenced  to 
again  "double-cross"  the  Delaware  and  their  cousins,  the  Shawnee. 

While  Colonel  Mercer  was  attempting  to  solve  some  of  the  Indian 
problems  which  were  presented  to  him  almost  every  day,  the  Council 
and  the  Assembly  in  Philadelphia  were  agitated  by  the  rumors  which 
were  widely  spread,  that  Colonel  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  was  to  be  placed 
in  command  at  Pittsburgh.  This  rumor  agitated  the  Quaker  members 
of  the  Assembly  so  much  that  two  of  their  number  went  to  see  Governor 
Denny  about  it,  and  said  that  "the  Indians  would  take  Umbrage  at 
Seeing  a  Virginia  Colonel  in  Command  at  Pittsburg."  Governor 
Denny  stilled  this  tempest  in  a  tea-pot  by  saying  that  he  expected  Gen- 
eral Stanwix  every  day. 

Colonel  Mercer  was  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  unravel  the 
tangled  skein  of  Indian  affairs  on  the  Ohio  as  best  he  could.    The  one 
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unfortunate  condition  he  had  to  deal  with  was  due,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  lack  of  goods  for  carrying  on  a  trade  with  the  Indians  who  came 
with  their  furs  and  peltries  to  Fort  Pitt,  and  then  because  there  were 
no  goods  on  hand  were  obliged  to  return  with  their  stocks  of  skins.  A 
trading  house  on  the  Ohio  was  one  of  the  chief  things  which  had  been 
promised  to  the  Indians  by  the  English.  Now  that  the  French  had 
departed  from  the  upper  Ohio  there  was  no  trading  post  for  them  to  go 
to. 

One  strange  request  was  made  by  "a  fellow  from  the  Muskingum," 
who  asked  that  Mercer  "write  for  two  Negro  Girls  and  a  Boy  about 
fourteen  years  old,  to  be  paid  for  in  furr,"  and  Mercer  adds  to  this  re- 
quest: "If  the  Gentlemen  think  it  necessary  to  look  out  for  such  and 
mention  to  their  Agent  the  Price,  the  Furr  will  be  brought  here."  (Col. 
Rec,  VIII,  306). 

Colonel  Mercer  informs  Richard  Peters,  in  this  letter,  what  his  policy 
is  to  be  in  his  dealings  with  the  Indians  at  these  various  conferences. 
He  says :  "My  principal  aim  in  all  transactions  with  Indians  is  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  Sincerity  of  the  Friendship  we  oflfer,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  our  Ability  to  Command  what  we  now  put  it  into  their  Power 
to  accept."    A  wiser  policy  could  not  have  been  adopted  by  him. 

An  important  council  was  held  on  the  25th  of  January  at  which 
King  Beaver,  Delaware  George  and  Isaac  Stille  were  present.  The 
Beaver  was,  as  always,  the  speaker  for  the  Indians,  and  promised  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  render  effective  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Delaware.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
remove  from  Sawcunk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver  River,  to  Kuskuski 
(near  New  Castle),  at  the  request  of  the  Six  Nations  and  the  English. 
Colonel  Mercer,  in  his  reply  to  Beaver's  speech  said :  "All  we  desire  of 
the  Indians  is  to  deliver  up  our  People  living  among  them,  and  to  break 
off  from  assisting  and  fighting  with  the  French."  He  also  told  him 
that  it  was  not  the  desire  of  the  English  that  he  remove  from  Sawcunk, 
but  that  General  Forbes  had  mentioned  that  village  to  him  because 
he  had  heard  of  no  other  large  Delaware  town,  and  that  the  English 
did  not  wish  to  limit  the  Indians  to  any  village,  but  that  they  could 
live  wherever  they  wished  to  live. 

The  very  same  condition  which  had  caused  trouble  at  every  Indian 
village,  and  at  every  trading  post  into  which  the  English  entered, 
existed  at  Fort  Pitt  from  its  first  days.  Before  the  Indians  were  sup- 
plied with  goods  in  trade  for  their  furs,  great  quantities  of  rum  and 
whiskey  were  brought  by  "the  Country  People."  The  natural  and  in- 
evitable result  followed ;  the  Indians  became  drunk,  quarrelled,  fought, 
and  sometimes  blood  was  shed.  Mercer  told  the  Indians  to  keep  away 
from  the  fort  when  they  were  in  this  condition  so  that  they  might  not 
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be  involved  in  trouble  with  his  soldiers.  The  "Country  People,"  w^ho 
brought  these  supplies  of  rum  and  whiskey  to  Fort  Pitt  were,  of  course, 
the  people  living  in  Cumberland  and  Lancaster  counties,  and  some  of 
them  from  Virginia  and  Maryland.  These  frontier  "rum  runners"  knew, 
some  of  them  by  sad  experience,  what  effect  this  sort  of  merchandise 
had  upon  the  Indians.  But  then,  as  now,  the  profits  were  so  great  in 
this  illicit  business  that  the  "Country  People"  were  willing  to  run  the 
risk  and  did  not  care  what  results  their  commodities  had  upon  the 
Indians. 

Colonel  Mercer  kept  writing  to  Richard  Peters  and  Governor  Denny 
for  goods  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  Swarms  of  Indian  traders  had 
commenced  to  travel  over  the  mountains  with  pack-horses  laden  with 
all  sorts  of  trading  junk  such  as  they  had  carried  to  the  Ohio  in  the  old 
days  But  times  had  changed.  The  Indian  had  become  more  edu- 
cated in  his  tastes.  He  no  longer  wanted  Jews  harps,  looking  glasses 
and  gaudy  baubles.  He  had  been  associated  too  long  with  the  French 
and  had  acquired  French  tastes,  and  had  also,  through  his  plunder  from 
the  settlements,  learned  that  there  were  things  of  more  value  than  this 
junk  which  had  delighted  him  in  the  past.  Mercer  said  in  a  letter  to 
Richard  Peters :  "Course  Goods  will  not  do ;  such  things  as  the  Indians 
have  formerly  dealt  in  must  now  be  more  Showey  and  of  the  finest  Sort. 
The  Price  they  don't  Value,  so  they  find  it  much  the  Same  down  the 
Country." 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1759,  Governor  Denny  received  letters  from 
William  Pitt  and  General  Amherst,  in  which  the  King  directed  the 
"restoring,  if  possible,  the  ruined  Fort  Duquesne  to  a  defensible  and 
respectable  State,  or  for  erecting  another  in  Room  of  it,  of  Sufficient 
Strength,  and  every  Way  adequate  to  the  great  Importance  of  the  several 
objects  of  maintaining  His  Majesty's  Subjects  on  the  undisputed  Pos- 
session of  the  Ohio ;  of  Efifectually  cutting  ofi  all  Trade  and  Communi- 
cation this  Way,  between  Canada  and  the  Western  and  Southern  Indi- 
ans ;  of  protecting  the  British  Colonies  from  the  Incursions  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed  since  the  French  built  the  above  Fort;  and  thereby 
making  themselves  Masters  of  the  Navigation  of  the  Ohio;  and  of 
fixing  again  the  Several  Indian  Nations  in  their  Alliance  with  and 
dependance  upon  His  Majesty's  Government."  To  carry  out  these 
instructions  Governor  Denny  was  urged  to  do  everything  possible 
to  have  the  province  assist  in  this  work,  by  sending  men,  cattle,  car- 
riages, provisions  etc.  (Col.  Rec,  VIII,  315-318). 

General  Stanwix  had  a  lengthy  correspondence  with  the  Governor 
concerning  the  supplies,  wagons,  etc.,  which  were  needed  for  the  army 
and  the  work  at  Pittsburgh.  General  Stawnix  was  at  Fort  Bedford  in 
August  from  which  place  he  wrote  to  the  Governor,  still  urging  the 
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sending  of  wagons.  He  says  in  a  letter  from  this  place :  "All  the  diffi- 
culties are  removed.  The  Communication  with  Pittsburgh  is  entirely 
clear  of  Enemies.  The  Roads  are  good,  having  been  repaired  by  the 
Troops  with  great  Pains  and  Fatigue.  The  Harvest  is  now  over. 
Ready  Money  is  regularly  paid  for  every  Service  done,  and  indeed  I 
cannot  suppose  that  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Province  would  so  far  forget 
their  Duty  and  the  signal  Favours  they  have  lately  received,  by  the 
Blessing  of  Providence,  upon  all  our  Enterprises,  as  to  Express  the 
least  Sign  of  unwillingness  or  Backwardness  on  this  Occasion.  The 
Season  advances  fast  upon  us,  and  our  Magazines  are  not  half  full. 
All  our  Delays  are  owing  to  Want  of  Carriages.  The  Troops  are  im- 
patient to  dislodge  and  drive  the  Enemy  from  their  Posts  on  this  side 
the  Lake,  and  by  Building  a  respectable  Fort  upon  the  Ohio,  secure 
His  Majesty  the  just  Possessions  of  that  rich  Country,  encroached  upon 
as  by  a  Troop  of  Murderers,  who  have  for  many  years  laid  your  Fron- 
tiers waste,  murdered  and  Captivated  your  Inhabitants  without  Dis- 
tinction of  Age  or  Sex."  (op.  cit.  377-378). 

Later  in  the  same  month  General  Stanwix  wrote,  urging  the  passage 
of  a  law :  "with  a  Penalty  of  Twenty  Pounds  to  be  levied  upon  those 
who  refuse  to  send  their  Waggons  to  Fort  Bedford." 

While  General  Stanwix  was  making  the  plans  for  the  erection  of  a 
fort  at  Pittsburgh  Colonel  Mercer  was  going  ahead  with  his  conferences 
with  the  Indians  and  getting  information  concerning  the  plans  of  the 
French  at  Venango. 

A  council  was  held  on  the  5th  of  July  with  representatives  of  the 
Six  Nations,  the  Delaware,  Shawnee  and  Wyandot  tribes.  This  was  the 
first  large  gathering  of  Indians  at  Fort  Pitt.  George  Croghan,  as  the 
deputy  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  assisted  by  Captain  William  Trent  and 
Captain  Thomas  McKee,  represented  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs, 
with  Captain  Henry  Montour  as  interpreter.  Colonel  Hugh  Mercer 
and  the  officers  of  the  garrison  were  also  present.  The  chief  representa- 
tives of  the  Delaware  were  King  Beaver,  Delaware  George,  Shingas, 
Killbuck,  and  The  Pipe. 

The  list  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison  at  this  time  is  of  interest. 
It  is  as  follows :  Captains  Waggoner,  Woodward,  Prentice,  Morgan, 
Smallman,  Clayton  and  Ward ;  Lieutenants  Matthews,  Hydler,  Bedde, 
Conrod,  Kennedy,  Sumner,  Anderson,  Hutchins,  Dangerfield,  and 
Wright ;  Ensigns  Crawford,  Crawford,  Morgan,  Vixan,  Ormsby,  Allen, 
Gibson,  and  Lightfoot. 

George  Croghan  informed  the  Indians  present  of  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Easton,  which  were  confirmed  and  the  promise  made  by  the 
Indians  that  they  would  return  the  captives  held  in  their  villages. 

On  August  4  Colonel  Mercer  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  stated  that 
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"the  French  at  Venango  are  in  the  utmost  Confusion,  on  account  of 
some  Indians  bringing  the  news  from  Niagara,"  and  on  the  13th  he 
sent  word  of  the  French  having  evacuated  and  destroyed  the  forts  at 
Venango,  Le  Boeuflf  and  Presqu'  Isle,  after  having  taken  away  all  of 
the  supplies  which  they  could  carry. 

According  to  the  information  given  to  Colonel  Mercer  on  August 
12,  by  two  Delawares  who  had  just  arrived  from  Niagara,  "That  the 
French  at  Presqu'  Isle  had  sent  away  all  their  Stores  to  Detroit,  and 
was  waiting  when  they  came  by  for  the  French  at  Beuf  River  and 
Venango  to  join  them,  to  sett  oflf  for  Detroit ;  that  in  an  Indian  path 
leading  to  Presqu  Isle  to  a  Delaware  Town,  they  met  a  Frenchman  and 
some  Indians  who  informed  them  that  the  French  set  off  from  Venango 
the  Day  before,  which  is  six  days  ago."  (Col.  Rec.  VIII,  395).  Accord- 
ing to  this  statement  the  evacuation  and  destruction  of  the  French  fort 
at  Venango  took  place  about  the  6th  of  August. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Duquesne,  Fort  Machault,  at  Venango, 
became  the  headquarters  for  the  French  and  the  planned  attack  upon 
Fort  Pitt.  Great  quantities  of  provisions  and  military  supplies  were 
being  collected  at  that  place,  and  soldiers  were  being  collected  from 
various  other  military  posts  for  this  purpose.  But  the  attack  upon 
Fort  Niagara,  and  then  its  fall,  made  it  necessary  to  recall  all  of  the 
French  troops  from  the  Ohio  valley.  When  Captain  de  Lignery  and 
his  troops  marched  away  from  the  destroyed  fortification  at  Venango 
in  the  summer  of  1759  the  French  banner  departed  from  the  waters  of 
the  upper  Ohio  never  to  return.  With  the  fall  of  Fort  Niagara  and  the 
destruction  of  the  three  French  forts  on  Pennsylvania  soil,  the  danger 
to  Fort  Pitt  from  that  quarter  had  passed  away. 

On  the  6th  of  August  Colonel  Mercer  wrote  to  Governor  Denny: 
"Captain  Gordon,  Chief  Engineer,  is  arrived,  with  most  of  the  Arti- 
ficers, but  does  not  fix  on  a  Spot  for  Constructing  the  Fort  'till  the 
General  comes  up.  We  are  preparing  the  Materials  for  Building,  with 
what  expedition  so  few  Men  are  capable  of."  (Col.  Rec.  VIII,  392). 

General  Stanwix  arrived  in  Pittsburgh  late  in  August  or  early  in 
September  when  work  was  commenced  on  the  erection  of  the  fort. 
Colonel  Mercer  wrote  on  September  15:  "A  perfect  tranquility  reigns 
here  since  General  Stanwix  arrived,  the  works  of  the  new  fort  go  on 
briskly,  and  no  Enemy  appears  near  the  Camp  or  upon  the  Communi- 
cation." (Archives,  I,  685). 

A  letter  quoted  in  Craig's  "History  of  Pittsburgh,"  says :  "It  is  now 
near  a  month  since  the  army  has  been  employed  in  erecting  a  most 
formidable  fortification ;  such  a  one  as  will,  to  latest  posterity,  secure 
the  British  empire  on  the  Ohio.  There  is  no  need  to  enumerate  the 
abilities  of  the  chief  engineer,  nor  the  spirit  shown  by  the  troops,  in 
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executing  the  important  task ;  the  fort  will  soon  be  a  lasting  monument 
to  both."  (page  84).  This  letter,  which  is  unsigned,  is  dated  the  24th 
of  September. 

Colonel  James  Burd  was  employed  at  this  time  in  erecting  the  fort 
at  the  site  of  Redstone  Fort,  where  the  Ohio  Company  had  erected 
the  "Hangard"  in  1754.  This  fort  was  called  Fort  Burd,  but  it  con- 
tinued to  be  known  as  Redstone  Old  Fort,  which  had  been  an  Indian 
earthwork  belonging  to  the  pre-historic  period. 

General  Stanwix,  in  a  letter  written  October  18,  gives  the  date  of 
the  commencement  of  the  work  on  Fort  Pitt  as  the  loth  of  September. 
(Col.  Rec.  VIII,  426). 

(Governor  James  Hamilton  succeeded  Governor  William  Denny  on 
the  i8th  of  November,  1759,  when  the  Proclamation  concerning  his 
appointment  was  issued.     His  commission,  however,  was  dated  July 

19.  1759)- 

General  Stanwix,  in  a  letter  dated :  "Camp  at  Pittsburgh,  8th  Deer. 
1759,"  congratulates  Governor  Hamilton  on  his  appointment  and  says: 
"The  works  here  are  near  carried  on  to  that  degree  of  defence  which 
was  at  first  prepared  for  this  year,  so  that  I  am  now  by  degrees  forming 
a  Winter  Garrison,  which  is  to  consist  of  300  provincials,  one-half 
Pennsilvans  the  Virginians,  and  400  of  the  first  Battn  of  the  Royl 
American  Regimt,  the  whole  to  be  under  the  Command  of  Major 
Tulikens  when  I  leave."  (Archives  III,  693). 

The  name  "Fort  Pitt"  is  first  used  by  General  Stanwix  in  a  letter 
dated  December  24,  1759,  and  addressed  to  Governor  Hamilton,  in 
which  he  refers  to  "the  extensive  communications  from  Fort  Pitt  to 
Fort  Augusta,"  and  the  first  time  he  dates  his  letter  at  "Fort  Pitt, 
Pittsburgh,"  is  on  March  17,  1760.  (Archives,  III,  696-711). 

On  March  21,  1760,  General  Stanwix  left  Fort  Pitt,  escorted  by 
thirty-five  chiefs  of  the  Ohio  Indians  and  a  detachment  of  fifty  Royal 
Americans.  He  stopped  at  various  places  on  his  way,  reaching  Phila- 
delphia in  April.  When  he  took  his  departure  from  Fort  Pitt,  the 
fortification  was  completed,  as  a  letter  written  on  the  day  of  his  depart- 
ure states :  "The  works  are  now  quite  perfected,  according  to  the  plan, 
from  the  Ohio  to  the  Monongahela,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery 
mounted  on  the  bastions  that  cover  the  isthmus ;  and  casemates,  bar- 
racks and  storehouses  are  also  completed  for  a  garrison  of  1000  men 
and  officers,  so  that  it  may  now  be  asserted  with  very  great  truth, 
that  the  British  dominion  is  established  on  the  Ohio.  The  Indians  are 
carrying  on  a  vast  trade  with  the  merchants  of  Pittsburgh,  and  instead 
of  desolating  the  frontiers  of  these  colonies,  are  entirely  employed  in 
increasing  the  trade  and  wealth  thereof."  (Craig,  "History  of  Pitts- 
burgh," 87). 

Pa.— B4 
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When  General  Stanwix  left  Fort  Pitt  Major  Tulikens  was  left  in 
command  of  a  garrison  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Virginia 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Pennsylvania  troops  and  four  hundred  of  the 
First  Battalion  of  the  Royal  Americans. 

General  Stanwix  went  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1760  and  was 
given  an  audience  by  the  king.  The  only  other  mention  of  him  after 
this  time  is  the  account  of  his  death,  which  is  found  in  Vol.  VII  of 
Hazard's  "Pennsylvania  Register"  which  states:  "Philadelphia,  2nd. 
January,  1767.  Shipwreck. — It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  announce 
the  loss  of  the  "Eagle,"  on  board  of  which  was  General  Stanwix,  his  lady 
and  only  daughter,  a  relative  and  four  servants,  who  all  ultimately 
perished."  In  a  foot  note  in  Craig's  "History  of  Pittsburgh,"  it  is 
stated  that  the  daughter  was  a  child  of  the  first  wife,  and  that  litigation 
resulted  among  the  heirs  of  General  Stanwix  and  those  of  his  wife,  as 
to  which  was  the  last  survivor.  The  Court  recommended  a  compromise, 
which  was  adopted,   (p.  88). 

With  the  completion  of  Fort  Pitt  in  the  early  part  of  1760,  and  de- 
parture of  the  last  French  forces  in  the  Ohio  valley  at  about  the  same 
time,  a  new  era  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  in  all  of  the  vast  region 
west  of  the  mountain  ridges  had  dawned.  The  silence  which  had 
brooded  over  the  primeval  forests  was  soon  to  be  forever  broken  by  the 
axe  of  the  frontiersman,  as  he  cut  down  the  trees  to  build  his  log  cabins. 

The  narrow  winding  Indian  trails  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the 
Ohio,  which  had  been  trodden  for  centuries  only  by  the  feet  of  the  Red 
Men,  and  then  by  the  traders  who  carried  their  trinkets  and  small 
merchandise  to  the  villages  of  the  Indians,  were  now  broadened  into 
military  roads  over  which  travelled  long  trains  of  pack-horses,  carry- 
ing merchandise  of  every  sort  in  tons  to  Pittsburgh  and  then  to  the  vil- 
lages on  the  Muskingum,  the  Maumee  and  to  the  great  lakes.  The 
amount  of  this  merchandise  carried  to  the  Ohio  for  the  Indian  trade,  as 
shown  by  the  large  folio  ledgers  of  the  Philadelphia  firms  carrying  on 
this  wholesale  trade  with  Fort  Pitt  (these  are  in  the  State  Library)  for 
the  years  1760-1762,  is  a  revelation  as  to  the  size  of  the  Indian  trade  at 
Fort  Pitt.     The  author  hopes  to  write  more  fully  on  this  topic  later. 

The  French  had  dropped  out  of  the  game.  It  was  now  a  game  in 
which  there  were  but  two  players,  the  Englishman  and  the  Indian.  In 
1760  it  looked  as  if  the  game  was  really  over.  There  was  peace  with 
the  Delaware  and  Shawnee.  The  raids  had  stopped.  But  the  Beaver  and 
Shingas,  and  Delaware  George,  and  Custaloga,  and  Kiasutha  and  a  score 
of  other  chiefs  were  sitting  in  their  cabins,  smoking  their  pipes  and 
thinking  of  what  Post,  Bouquet,  Mercer  and  other  Englishmen  had  told 
them  about  going  back  over  the  mountains  after  the  French  had  been 
driven  from  the  Ohio.     Now  the  French  were  gone.     Niagara,  Presqu' 
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Isle,  LeBoeuf,  Machault  and  Duquesne  had  all  been  deserted  by  them, 
and  the  English  were  not  going  back,  but  rather  making  every  plan  to 
stay.  They  had  built  a  larger  and  a  stronger  fort  on  the  Ohio  than  the 
French  had  and  were  building  at  Redstone  and  making  plans  for  building 
other  "Strong  Houses"  in  the  places  where  the  French  had  burned  theirs 
and  so  these  chiefs  smoked,  and  thought.  All  that  was  needed  was  a 
leader  to  bring  them  all  together  and  put  their  thoughts  into  actions. 

Notes — A  "Return  of  the  Provisions  in  Store  at  Pittsburgh,  April 
4,  1759- 

Pounds  of  Flour 33,499 

Pounds  of  Indian  Meal 6,200 

Pounds  of  Beef 

Pounds  of  Pork i  ,383 

Baggs  of  Salt 6 

Gallons  of  Rum  &  Whiskey 112 

(Archives  of  Pa.,  in,  579.) 

When  General  Stanwix  was  making  an  effort  to  get  wagons  to  haul 
supplies  to  Pittsburgh  he  had  an  advertisement  published.  May  4,  1759, 
in  which  the  following  rates  were  offered : 

Each  Waggon  to  load  at  the  Grand  Magazine  at  Carlisle;  and  for  every  Gross 
Hundred  Weight,  carried  from  thence  to  Pittsburg  (formerly  Fort  Duquesne)  to 
receive  forty-two  shillings  and  Sixpence. 

And  for  each  Hundred  Gross  Weight,  carried  from  Carlisle  to  Fort  Bedford 
(formerly  Rays-Town)  for  the  Supply  of  the  Garrison  there,  Seventeen  Shillings  and 
Sixpence. 

And  for  each  Hundred  Gross  Weight  carried  from  Carlisle  to  Fort  Ligonier  (for- 
merly Loyal  Hannon)  to  receive  Thirty  Shillings. 

Provinder  for  the  Horses  to  be  provided  by  the  Owners.  The  Drivers  to  be  fur- 
nished with  Provisions  as  the  King's  Troops. 

The  Waggons  entering  into  the  Service  to  be  appraised  and  paid  for,  if  taken  or 
destroyed  by  the  Enemy ;  and  to  have  Fifteen  Shillings  for  every  Twenty  Miles  from 
the  Place  of  their  Abode  to  Carlisle;  and  Fifteen  Shillings  a  Day,  unto  the  Day  they 
set  out  from  thence;  and  the  same  for  every  Twenty  Miles  on  returning  home. 

Proper  and  sufficient  Escorts  will  be  ordered  with  every  Brigade  of  Waggons  that 
goes  from  Fort  Bedford. 

After  the  Waggons  have  made  one  Trip,  they  are  to  be  discharged,  if  the  Owners 
require  it,  and  are  to  be  immediately  paid  for  their  Loading,  according  to  their  Cer- 
tificates of  Delivery.  .    .    . 

Each  Waggon  to  be  fitted  in  the  following  manner,  viz.,  With  four  good  strong 
Horses,  properly  harnessed;  the  Waggon  to  be  complete  in  every  Thing,  large  and 
strong,  having  a  Drag  Chain,  eleven  Feet  in  Length,  with  a  Hook  at  each  end,  a  Knife 
for  cutting  Grass,  Falling  Axe  and  Shovel,  two  setts  of  Clouts,  and  five  Setts  of  Nails, 
an  Iron  Hoop  at  the  End  of  every  Axletree,  a  Linen  Mangoe,  a  two  Gallon  Keg  of  Tar 
and  Oil  mixed  together,  a  Slip  Bell,  Hopples,  two  Setts  of  Shoes,  and  four  Setts  of 
Shoe  Nails  for  each  Horse,  eight  Setts  of  Spare  Hames,  and  five  Setts  of  Hame- 
strings,  a  Bag  to  receive  their  Provisions,  a  spare  Sett  of  Linch  Pins,  and  a  Handscrew 
for  every  three  Waggons.  The  Drivers  to  be  able  bodied  Men,  capable  of  loading  and 
unloading,  and  of  assisting  each  other,  in  case  of  Accidents. 

The  same  Price  by  the  Hundred  will  be  paid  to  those  who  carry  Provisions  or 
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Stores  on  Pack  Horses  to  any  of  the  Posts  between  Carlisle  and  Pittsburgh,  and  they 
shall  receive  Eighteen  Pence  per  Horse  for  every  Twenty  Miles  from  the  Places  of 
their  abode  to  Carlisle.     (Archives,  HI,  628-629.) 

In  a  "Monthly  Return  of  the  Garrison  at  Pittsburgh  April  4th.  1759," 
made  by  Colonel  Hugh  Mercer,  the  following  items  are  of  interest : 

Royal  Artillery — 2  Sergeants — 8  Rank  and  File. 

Royal  Americans — 20  Rank  and  File. 

Highlanders — 9  Officers — 80  Rank  and  File. 

Virginians — 9  Officers — 98  Rank  and  File. 

1st  Battalion,  Penna. — 10  Officers — 131  Rank  and  File. 

2nd  Battalion,  Penna. — 12  Officers — 72  Rank  and  File. 

(In  this  table  the  drummers  (3)  are  included  with  the  officers.) 

(Archives,  III,  580.) 

George  Croghan,  who  had  carried  on  a  very  large  trade  with  the 
Ohio  Indians  long  before  the  French  occupation  of  the  Ohio,  and  who 
had  been  put  out  of  business  by  the  conflict  between  the  French  and 
the  British,  as  soon  as  Fort  Pitt  was  erected  and  Indian  hostility  had 
ceased,  commenced  business  again,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  His 
position  as  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afifairs  gave  him  a  standing 
and  an  opportunity,  as  an  Indian  trader,  which  he  was  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Province,  having  in  charge 
all  matters  relating  to  the  Indian  trade,  made  complaint  to  the  Governor 
because  Croghan  was  granting  licenses  to  traders  and  then  was  hav- 
ing his  agents  make  better  prices  than  the  agents  of  the  commissioners 
could  make,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  carriage  of  goods  to  the  Ohio. 
In  this  complaint  it  is  stated :  "that  George  Croghan  has  offered  them 
(the  Indians)  2s.  per  lb.  more  for  their  Beaver,  than  we  have  directed 
our  Agent  to  give.  .  .  .  We  have  sent  forward  to  Carlisle  a  large 
quantity  of  Goods,  and  provided  more  in  expectation  of  the  trade  being 
conducted  according  to  Law;  as  our  late  advices  from  Pittsburgh  give 
reason  to  apprehend  an  obstruction  thereto,  we  think  it  necessary  to 
lay  these  matters  before  the  Governor."  This  Complaint  is  signed  by 
the  eight  Commissioners,  among  whom  were  William  West,  James 
Child  and  Thomas  Willing  (Archives,  III,  665-666).  This  complaint 
is  dated  July  9,  1759.  On  the  very  day  when  this  complaint  was  made 
George  Croghan  was  holding  a  council  with  the  Indians  at  Pittsburgh, 
as  the  deputy  agent  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  It  can  be  readily  seen  what 
an  advantage  he  had  over  all  others  for  gaining  the  highly  profitable 
trade  with  the  Indians,  at  the  very  time  when  this  trade  was  "booming." 
The  Indians  were  going  to  Pittsburgh  from  all  parts  of  the  region  to 
the  westward,  even  as  distant  as  Illinois.  The  French  traders  had 
been  put  out  of  business  and  as  a  consequence  the  great  bulk  of  the 
trade  was  coming  to  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  George  Croghan  had 
been  the  "Prince  of  Traders"  in  the  old  days.  He  was  now  trying  to 
be  the  "King"  of  the  Indian  trade. 
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General  Monckton  arrived  in  Pittsburgh  on  June  29,  1760,  and 
soon  after  issued  orders  for  the  march  of  various  detachments  to  troops 
for  Presqu'  Isle,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  Niagara  and 
Mackinaw,  which  had  surrendered  on  September  8,  1759. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1760,  Colonel  Bouquet  marched  for  Presqu'  Isle 
with  four  companies  of  the  Royal  Americans  and  Captain  McNeil's 
company  of  Virginians,  making  a  detachment  of  five  hundred  men. 
On  July  9  Colonel  Hugh  Mercer  marched  for  the  same  place  with  a 
detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  under  Captains  Biddle,  Clap- 
ham  and  Anderson  and  two  days  later  two  more  companies  of  the  same 
regiment,  under  Captains  Atlee  and  Miles.  (Olden  Time,  I,  199.  Archives 
of  Pa.  2nd  Ser.  VII,  421). 

At  the  same  time  various  small  detachments  were  sent  to  Fort 
Burd  and  Fort  Ligonier  carrying  supplies  and  materials  to  these  posts. 

The  town  of  Pittsburgh  was  not  very  large  at  the  commencement 
of  the  English  development  of  the  Ohio  valley,  as  is  shown  by  a  census 
which  was  taken  by  Colonel  Burd  on  July  21,  1760.  He  says  in  his 
Journal :  "To-day  numbered  the  Houses  at  Pitsburg,  and  made  a  Return 
of  the  number  of  People — men,  women  &  children — that  do  not  belong 
to  the  Army. 

Number  of  houses  146 

Number  of  Unfinished  houses 19 

Number  of  Hutts 36 

201 

Number  of  Men  88 

Number  of  Women 29 

Number  of  Male  Children 14 

Number  of  Female  Children 18 

149 
N.  B. — The  above  houses  Exclusive  of  those  in  the  Fort;  in  the  Fort  five 
long  barracks  and  a  long  casimitt.     (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.,  VII,  422.) 

The  various  entries  in  the  "Journal  of  Col.  James  Burd,  1760,"  give 
some  very  clear  pictures  of  the  activities  of  Fort  Pitt  during  this  first 
year  of  its  existence.    A  few  of  these  are  given. 

29th  Tuesday  (July). 
This  day.  Major  Stewart  &  Major  Smalman  saild  with  16  Battoes  and  100  men  to 
Viningo.    Mordccai  Howard's  Brigade  of  16  Wagons  arrived  &  went  in  the  evening. 

31st  Thursday. 
This  morning,  Capt.  McKinzie  &  50  men  march'd  for  Viningo,  with  30  bullocks, 
30  sheep,  30  hoggs,  and  30  horses. 
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August  1st  Friday. 
This  morning  Lieut.  Mitchellson  arrived  with  14  wagons  of  artillery  stores  from 
Ligonier,  &  sett  out  again  the  wagons. 

4th  Munday. 
Capt.  Bryon  arrived;  Three  Prisoners  given  up  by  the  Indians. 

i2th  Tuesday. 
This  day  the  following  Brigades  arrived:    Artillery  stores,   14  Wagons;   Howard 
Wag.  Mr.,  with  16  wagons;  Lang's  Brigade,   15   Wagons;   McGrady,  3  wagons,  and 
Antis  with  15  wagons. 

17th  Sunday. 
This  day  Keemer's  Brigade  arrived;  15  Wagons.     Had  a  councel  with  the  Indians. 
Finished  the  Treaty   with   intire   pure  and   satisfaction,     delivered   the  Indians   there 
presents. 

22nd  Friday. 
Fifteen  pack  horses  arrived  this  morning,  loaded  with  flour  from  Ligonier,  &  went 
off  again.    26  pack  horses  arrived  from  Viningo. 

25th  Thursday   (September). 
John  Blair  with  14  horse  loads  of  King's  flour — with  9  horse  loads  of  oats;  the 
Express  John  Meach  arrived  this  evening  at  9  o'clock. 

1st  October,  1760,  Wednesday. 
Thomas  Simmens  Express  arrives,  brings  the  News  of  Genl.  Amhurst  in  Possession 
of  all  Canady. 

2nd  Thursday. 
This  day  we  Rejoiced  for  the   Reduction  of  Canada.     Howard's   Brigade  of   10 
Wagons  Arrive. 

ibth  Thursday. 
Reed  sett  off  for  Viningo  with  three  horses.    Lieut.  Stephens  disc'd.  Major  Rogers, 
&  Lieut.   Bream  arrived   from  Montreall,  with   dispatches   from  General  Amhurst   to 
Genl.  Monckton. 

27th  Monday. 
This  morning  at  10  A.  M.,  sett  out  from  Pitsburg  with  General  Monckton  &  Major 
Gates.    Gott  this  night  to  Bushy  Run,  staid  here  all  night. 

28th  Tuesday. 
Sett  out  this  morning  early,  gott  to  Ligonier,  staid  here  all  night. 

29th  Wednesday. 
Sett  out  early  this  morning  and  gott  to  Stonny  Creek,  staid  all  night. 

30th  Thursday. 
Sett  out  this  morning,  gott  to  Bedford,  staid  all  night. 

31st  Friday. 
Staid  at  Bedford  until  Noon,  sett  out,  gott  to  the  ferry  of  Juniatto,  staid  all  night. 

1st  November,  Saturday. 
Sett  out  this  morning,  dined  at  Littleton,  proceed  to  Loudoun,  stayd  all  night. 

2nd  Sunday. 
Sett  out,  dined  at  Shippensburg,  proceed  to  Carlisle,  staid  all  night. 

3rd  Munday. 
Sett  out;  dined  at  Tates  Ferry,  on  the  Lancaster  side  of  the  River,    sett  out  again, 
&  got  6  Blocks  at  the  Bare ;  stayed  all  night. 

4th  Tuesday, 
sett  out;  got  to  Lancaster  at  11  A.  M.    dined  the  General  &  Major  Gates,    set  out. 
Mr.  Shippen  &  self  conveyed  the  General  over  Conostogo  Creek,  &  I  returned  to  Lan- 
caster, where  I  am  to  Remain  until  I  Receive  the  Generall's  orders,     the  Generall's 
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Wagon  arrives  this  evening.  I  gave  George  Marshall  30c  to  bear  the  expence  of  the 
Wagon,  &  ca.,  &  ordered  them  to  proceed.  (From  Burd's  Journal,  1760,  Archives  of 
Pa.,  2nd  Ser.,  VII,  421-429.) 

These  extracts  from  this  Journal  give  a  most  interesting  picture 
of  what  was  the  daily  life  in  the  little  village  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  people  which  was  situated  at  "the  forks"  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  year 
1760.  Troops  of  soldiers  were  coming  and  going  from  and  to  the  post.s 
at  Venango,  Ligonier,  Bedford  and  the  mouth  of  the  Redstone; 
"brigades"  of  wagons  carrying  flour,  ammunition,  supplies  and  merchan- 
dise were  pulling  into  the  little  village  about  the  fort ;  trains  of  pack- 
horses  were  bringing  all  sorts  of  material  for  the  fort  and  for  the  Indian 
trade ;  battoes  were  floating  on  the  water,  being  loaded  with  freight 
for  Venango  and  Redstone ;  horses  and  cattle  were  driven  in  little 
herds  to  the  fort  and  then  to  the  two  or  three  points  where  troops  were 
stationed;  Indians  were  coming  and  going  every  day;  "expresses"  were 
arriving  and  departing  with  their  messages  of  importance  and  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  place  was  like  that  of  a  far  distant  frontier  post  in 
Wyoming  or  Montana  in  more  recent  times. 

And  this  little  village,  far  removed  from  the  frontier  settlements 
east  of  the  mountain  ridges,  was  the  very  out-post  of  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  on  the  continent.  It  is  difificult  to  believe  that  this  was  the 
seed  from  which  has  grown  the  populous,  industrial  city  which  now 
spreads  for  miles  along  the  shores  of  the  Monongahela,  Allegheny  and 
Ohio  rivers.  It  is  more  difficult  to  realize  that  this  was  the  seed  from 
which  has  developed;  the  great  Empire  which  sweeps  westward  over 
the  vast  expanses  of  hills,  prairies  and  mountains  to  the  Golden  Gate 
of  the  Pacific. 

This  growth  of  a  Nation  from  the  foothills  of  the  Alleghenies  to 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  in  less  than  a  century  and  three  quarters,  is 
the  miracle  of  social,  industrial  and  political  development.  There  is 
nothing  like  it,  or  with  which  it  might  be  compared,  in  all  of  the  history 
of  the  evolution  of  nations. 

The  Pittsburgh  of  this  early  period  was  in  every  sense  a  "frontier 
village,"  with  all  of  the  vices  associated  with  an  unregulated  traffic 
in  rum  and  whiskey  with  the  Indians.  The  traders  were  coming  into 
this  little  village  in  an  ever  increasing  number,  and  the  most  profitable 
article  of  merchandise  which  they  could  carry  was  the  whiskey  made  by 
the  hundreds  of  farmers  in  the  settlements  east  of  the  mountains.  To 
farmers  this  was  the  most  valuable  commodity  which  could  be  pro- 
duced by  them,  in  that  it  brought  almost  immediate  money  returns  and 
was  the  most  easily  transported  of  all  of  the  products  of  their  fields. 
It  was  expensive  to  transport  flour  and  oftentimes  this  article  of  trade 
was  ruined  by  rain  or  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  wagons  in  being 
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carried  over  the  many  miles  of  mountain  roads.  Whiskey,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  easily  transported  and  was  not  damaged  by  any  weather  or 
other  conditions.  As  a  consequence  the  provincial  authorities  could 
pass  laws  and  issue  proclamations,  ad  libidum,  against  this  traffic  and 
still  it  went  on.  The  hand  of  the  law  could  not  reach  out  over  the 
hundreds  of  miles  of  mountains  and  forests  with  any  hope  of  laying 
hold  upon  the  "rum  runner"  in  the  far  distant  Indian  villages  on  the 
Ohio.  And  then  too,  when  the  harvest  was  unusually  plenteous  the 
farmer  could  produce  more  flour  and  Indian  meal  than  he  could  find  a 
market  for.  But  he  could  always  find  a  market  for  this  liquid  product 
of  his  wheat  fields.  So  notwithstanding  the  complaints  of  the  Indian 
chiefs  and  the  proclamations  of  the  governor,  and  the  vain  attempts 
of  the  military  officers  to  control  it,  the  traffic  in  rum  and  whiskey  went 
on  without  a  break. 

In  the  autumn  of  1760  General  Monckton  wrote  to  Governor  Hamil- 
ton informing  him  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  spare  the  regular 
troops  for  the  garrisons  of  the  forts  in  the  province,  as  they  would  be 
needed  by  General  Amherst  for  other  service,  and  asking  that  four 
hundred  provincial  troops  be  raised  for  the  support  "of  his  Majesty's 
Rights  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  River  Ohio."  Governor  Hamilton  made 
an  attempt  to  have  the  Assembly  do  as  requested,  but  nothing  was  done. 
General  Monckton  wrote  again,  on  September  26,  expressing  his  sorrow 
because  the  Assembly  had  done  nothing,  and  hoping  that  the  new 
Assembly  would  take  favorable  action.  He  says  in  closing  this  letter: 
"and  as  the  great  and  near  concearn  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  has 
in  preserving  these  posts,  must  be  clearly  evident  to  every  Member  of 
your  Assembly,  any  thing  further  on  my  part  must  be  needless  to  induce 
them  to  Comply  with  it,  if  their  own  Interest  will  not  Sufficiently  point 
out  to  them  the  necessity." 

Governor  Hamilton  presented  this  request  for  four  hundred  men  to 
the  new  Assembly  which  answered  it  in  a  message  on  the  17th  of 
October,  saying  that  as  the  French  had  been  defeated  and  that  they  had 
withdrawn  from  the  region  and  that  they  could  see  no  necessity  of 
withdrawing  the  regular  troops  from  the  territory  towards  the  Ohio 
in  order  to  send  them  somewhere  else.  (Col.  Rec.  VIII,  495,  509-511). 

General  Amherst,  after  hearing  of  this  discussion,  then  wrote  a 
letter  to  Governor  Hamilton  in  which  he  said,  after  mentioning  the 
Royal  Welsh  Volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel  Vaughan,  who  were 
garrisoning  the  posts  on  the  line  of  communication  with  Pittsburgh : 
"I  have  this  day  granted  a  beating  Order  for  the  said  Province ;  and 
must  beg  that  if  Your  authority  should  at  any  time  be  wanting  to  En- 
force the  request  it  Contains  to  the  Civil  Magistrates  for  their  Aid 
&  Assistance  in  forwarding  this  Service,  that  You  will  be  so  good  as 
to  grant  the  same."  (Archives  of  Pa.  IV,  39) 
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On  March  12,  1761,  Governor  Hamilton  sent  a  message  to  the 
Assembly  in  which  he  stated  the  facts  and  requested  that  a  force  of 
three  hundred  men  be  raised  "to  serve  as  Garrisons  at  the  several  Forts 
and  Posts  within  the  Communication  to  Pittsburgh."  The  Assembly 
then  sent  a  bill  covering  this  matter  to  the  Governor  for  his  approval. 
(Col.  Rec,  VHL  581-582,  also  Archives,  I,  39). 

On  March  22  General  Amherst  wrote  to  the  Governor  informing 
him  that  General  Robert  Monckton  would  leave  New  York  the  next 
day  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia  to  station  the  three  hundred  men  voted 
by  the  Assembly  and  to  put  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Vaughan  in  motion. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  regiment  of  Royal  Welsh  Volun- 
teers held  the  line  of  communication  between  Fort  Loudon  and  Pitts- 
burgh during  this  early  period  immediately  following  the  erection  of 
Fort  Pitt. 

From  this  time  onward  for  a  little  while  everything  moved  along 
according  to  the  routine  which  is  given  in  the  Journal  of  Colonel  James 
Burd.  The  peace  which  had  been  made  with  the  Delaware  and  Shaw- 
nee at  the  council  at  Easton,  and  which  had  been  ratified  with  the  Ohio 
Indians  through  the  efforts  of  Christian  F.  Post  at  Kuskuski,  Sawcunk 
and  before  the  walls  of  Fort  Duquesne,  and  then  confirmed  again  with 
General  Forbes,  seemed  a  real  and  enduring  friendship  with  these 
tribes  which  had  been  at  war  with  the  English. 

The  chiefs  and  warriors  of  all  tribes,  even  from  the  distant  lake 
region,  came  and  went,  bringing  their  skins  and  peltries  to  the  trading 
houses,  and  carrying  away  their  purchases  and  presents  of  goods, 
powder,  lead,  knives  and  guns.  The  soldiers  in  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Pitt  were  transferred  from  place  to  place,  new  officers  came  and  then 
went  to  other  posts  at  Venango,  or  Fort  Burd,  just  as  they  had  been 
doing  since  the  fort  had  been  completed.  Once  in  a  while  a  returned 
captive  would  stop  at  the  little  village  on  his  way  to  the  home  from 
which  he  had  been  taken  years  before.  "Expresses"  would  come  from 
far  distant  points  along  the  lakes,  from  the  east  or  from  Virginia, 
bringing  military  orders  and  the  news  of  the  outside  world.  One 
can  imagine  the  scene  in  the  village  when  these  messengers  would 
stop  before  the  gates  of  the  fort,  jump  from  their  horses  and  answer  the 
many  questions  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  place  as  to  what  the 
latest  news  was  from  Philadelphia  or  from  whatever  place  they  came. 
There  were  no  surface  indications  of  anything  unusual  working  in  the 
great  sweeping  forests  to  the  westward. 

While  everything  was  moving  along  in  its  regular  routine  on  the 
Ohio  events  were  taking  place  in  the  east  which  had  a  vital  bearing 
on  affairs  on  this  western  wilderness. 

The  rumblings  of  the  distant  thunder  in  the  Wyoming  valley  had 
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not  been  heard  very  clearly,  if  at  all,  on  the  Ohio.  But,  more  and  more, 
these  were  heard  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Connecticut.  The  treaty  and  the 
land  sales  of  1754  were  again  threatening  to  break  the  friendship  which 
had  been  established  with  the  Delaware  and  the  Shawnee  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna. Governor  Hamilton  wrote  to  General  Amherst,  giving 
him  all  of  the  particulars  of  the  transaction  which  "irritated  and  alarmed" 
the  Indians,  who  threatened  to  remove  the  settlers  from  the  Wyoming 
Valley  by  force.  (Col.  Rec.  VIII,  622-625).  These  events,  which  were 
taking  place  in  the  beautiful  "vale  of  Wyoming,"  which  had  been  made 
a  place  of  refuge  for  the  Shawnee,  especially,  threatened  to  greatly 
interfere  with  the  fulfillment  of  the  Indian's  promise  at  Easton  to 
return  the  white  captives  which  were  in  their  villages.  Right  at  the 
time  when  the  chiefs  of  the  various  Indian  villages  where  captives  were 
held,  were  making  preparations  for  giving  up  these  prisoners,  some  of 
whom  had  been  captured  in  1755  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  Tedyu- 
skung  and  other  chiefs  made  complaint  to  the  Governor  concerning  the 
settlement  of  the  Wyoming  lands.  This  situation  was  most  unfortunate 
as  the  Indians,  even  in  Canada,  were  at  that  very  time  bringing  or  send- 
ing these  captives  back  to  Pennsylvania.  General  Amherst,  in  June, 
1761,  sent  to  Governor  Hamilton,  six  prisoners  from  Pennsylvania  and 
two  from  Virginia  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  and 
Canadians,  for  delivery  to  their  homes.  (Col.  Rec,  VIII,  628-629.  The 
names  of  these  captives  is  given). 

At  a  large  council  at  Easton,  held  from  August  3  until  the  12th, 
at  which  five  hundred  Indians  were  present,  all  of  these  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  sale  of  the  Wyoming  lands  and  the  return  of  the  captives  were 
discussed.  It  was  stated  by  the  speaker  for  the  Six  Nations  that  the 
Confederation  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  sale  and  that  "Whoever 
has  sold  the  Land  stole  it  from  us,  and  only  did  it  to  fill  their  pockets 
with  Money ;  but  we  have  heard  that  two  Tuscaroras,  one  Oneida,  & 
and  one  Mohawk,  have  sold  it  unknown  to  the  Six  Nations."  (this  refers 
to  the  private  purchase  of  this  land  by  the  agent  of  the  Connecticut 
Company).  The  Governor  in  replying  to  this  statement,  said:  "You  all 
know  such  private  Sales  are  of  no  Force."  He  also  informed  the  Indians 
that  he  had  sent  messengers  to  Wyoming  ordering  the  settlers  to 
remove  and  that  they  had  sent  back  word  that  they  had  bought  the 
lands  and  would  hold  them.   (op.  cit.  646). 

A  short  time  after  this  council  had  ended  another  council  was  held 
at  Philadelphia  at  which  "Last  Night"  a  Canoy  chief,  as  speaker  for  the 
Indians  present,  asked  the  Governor  to  make  out  a  deed  for  the  Wyo- 
ming lands  to  Jo  Peepy  and  Isaac  Stille  (two  Delawares)  for  them  to 
hold  for  Delaware  tribe.  The  Governor  refused  to  do  this,  giving  as 
his  reason  that  the  land  had  not  been  purchased  by  Pennsylvania  and 
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also  because  "It  was  not  the  practice  of  the  Six  Nations  to  make  Deeds 
for  Lands  to  Indians,  and  the  Six  Nations  positively  told  Teedyuscung 
in  open  Council,  that  they  would  not  make  him  a  Deed  for  those  Lands." 
The  Governor  also  stated,  in  referring  to  the  Connecticut  purchase  at 
Albany:  "They  could  not  indeed  sell  them  to  any  other  White  people 
than  to  the  proprietors,  the  Six  Nations  having  entered  into  Covenants 
not  to  sell  Lands  within  this  Province,  to  any  other  Persons."  (op.  cit. 
660).  Shortly  after  this  time,  September  16,  the  Governor  issued  a 
proclamation  forbidding  any  one  to  settle  upon  lands  in  dispute,  and 
threatened  punishment  to  those  who  did  so.  Thus  commenced  the 
"Connecticut  Dispute,"  which  had  been  causing  trouble  with  the  Indians 
since  1754. 

Early  in  February,  1762,  the  Governor  received  a  letter  from  King 
Beaver  and  Shingas,  through  C.  F.  Post,  that  they  wished  to  hold  a 
treaty  with  him  early  in  the  spring.  Every  effort  had  been  made  from 
the  time  of  Post's  mission  to  the  Ohio  in  1758  to  have  these  two  leading 
chiefs  of  the  hostile  Delaware  to  come  eastward  for  a  conference.  But 
as  Shingas  had  been  the  leading  foe  of  the  English  settlements  during 
the  period  of  border  wars,  he  declined  to  do  so,  fearing  that  the  English 
would  retaliate  upon  him  for  what  he  had  done.  Now,  after  peace 
was  secure  and  the  Indian  raids  had  stopped,  he  wanted  to  come  for  a 
conference  with  the  Governor,  as  the  representative  of  the  English. 
Governor  Hamilton  was  as  deeply  anxious  to  have  these  two  great  Dela- 
ware chiefs  of  the  Ohio  to  come  eastward  for  a  conference  as  they  were 
to  come. 

The  Governor  sent  a  reply  to  these  two  chiefs  on  the  nth  of  March 
through  Frederick  Post  (or  Wallangundowngen,  which  was  his  Indian 
name),  inviting  them  to  come  east  for  the  conference,  and  as  there  was 
still  smallpox  existing  in  Philadelphia,  he  appointed  Lancaster  as  the 
place  where  he  had  "kindled  the  Council  Fire,"  and  appointed  Frederick 
Post  as  their  guide  and  escort.  Post  was  also  to  act  as  the  escort  of 
the  captives  which  were  to  be  returned  by  the  Indians  in  the  villages 
on  the  Muskingum  and  Tuscarawas  rivers,  and  from  any  of  the  vil- 
lages on  the  Beaver  and  Ohio,  in  which  captives  were  still  held.  Post 
was  to  go  to  the  Ohio  with  this  message  and  then  escort  the  chiefs  and 
the  captives  to  the  Treaty  at  Lancaster  in  the  summer. 

Post  went  westward  to  the  village  of  the  Shingas  and  Beaver  on  the 
Tuscarawas  and  commenced  making  preparations  for  his  return  on 
June  25.  He  had  troubles  without  end,  not  only  in  getting  Shingas  and 
Beaver  to  return  with  him,  but  also  in  keeping  the  returning  captives 
from  running  away  from  him  and  going  back  to  their  Indian  parents, 
or  husbands  or  wives.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  relation 
of  the  English  with  the  Indians  during  this  entire  period  is  that  these 
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captives,  whose  parents  or  husbands  or  wives  had  been  most  cruelly 
killed  and  scalped  by  Indians  had  to  be  guarded  and  oftentimes  fettered 
in  order  to  keep  them  from  running  back  to  the  captivity  from  which  they 
had  been  released.  One  explanation  of  this  most  peculiar  condition  has 
been  attempted  by  some  writers,  who  have  dealt  with  the  topic,  saying 
that  the  captives  were  men  and  women  of  the  lower  sort  and  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  anything  different  from  that  which  had  been  their 
condition  in  the  villages  of  their  Indian  masters.  But  this  is  an  abso- 
lutely false  statement.  Some  of  them  had  been  taken  from  the  best 
class  of  frontier  families.  The  great  majority  of  them  as  shown  by 
their  names,  belonged  to  the  hardy,  religious  Scotch-Irish  families 
along  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  which  furnished  the 
leading  men  and  women  of  the  Colonial  period.  The  only  explanation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  statements  made  by  the  captives  and  by  the  Indians, 
that  these  adopted  relations  were  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
respect  by  their  captors. 

Post  again  and  again  had  to  send  out  Indians  to  try  to  find  the 
captives  who  were  running  away  from  their  "freedom,"  back  to  "cap- 
tivity." 

He  also  had  trouble  in  getting  the  Beaver  to  go  on  to  the  council. 
When  Post  told  him  that  the  Governor  wished  to  find  out  why  the  Dela- 
ware had  gone  to  war  with  the  English.  Beaver  said  that  if  it  was  a 
matter  which  had  anything  to  do  with  land  affairs  that  he  would  go 
no  further,  but  would  return  immediately.  Post  assured  him  that  the 
one  thing  which  the  Governor  wished  to  talk  about  was  the  j>eace  and 
friendship  of  the  English  with  the  Indians. 

At  this  time  White  Eye,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in  later 
history,  was  living  at  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver  River,  at  Sawcunk.  Post 
says  of  him :  "White  Eye  is  one  of  the  cleverest  Indians  &  liveth  alone 
to  oblige  those  that  passes  by."  Post  was  obliged  to  travel  by  boat 
from  this  place  to  Fort  Pitt  on  account  of  a  fever  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  ride  on  horseback. 

While  at  Fort  Pitt  Post  had  a  conference  with  the  Beaver  about 
the  return  of  the  prisoners  to  the  Council  at  Lancaster.  Beaver  told 
him  that  they  had  already  delivered  74  prisoners  at  Fort  Pitt.  The 
party,  with  Post  as  the  escort,  left  Fort  Pitt  on  July  10,  making  the  trail 
which  passed  through  Byerly's,  Hannastown,  Ligonier  and  encamped 
at  Stony  Creek  (near  Stoystown)  on  the  14th.  They  reached  Bedford 
on  the  i6th.  Here  the  Indians  complained  because  Post  had  not  allowed 
them  to  have  a  dram  of  liquor  on  the  entire  trip.  He  finally  consented 
to  allow  them  to  have  a  little  if  they  would  content  themselves  with 
what  he  gave  them  and  "keep  sober."  They  gladly  consented  to  this. 
They  arrived  at  Fort  Littleton  on  the  i8th  and  were  met  by  George 
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Croghan  who  told  Post  that  they  ought  not  to  go  on  through  to  Car- 
lisle where  court  was  in  session.  They  held  a  council  and  decided 
to  remain  at  Littleton  for  three  days  longer.  On  the  226.  Post  received 
a  letter  from  Croghan  urging  him  to  keep  the  Indians  there  until  Sun- 
day, when  he  would  join  them  and  go  on  with  them.  The  Indians, 
because  Post  would  not  allow  them  to  have  all  the  liquor  they  desired, 
decided  to  go  forward  at  once.  They  reached  Shippensburg  on  the 
24th  and  did  not  leave  until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

Post,  with  the  Indians,  reached  Carlisle  on  the  25th  where  he  found 
"The  people  in  Carlisle  were  most  all  gathered  to  see  the  prisoners  and 
the  Indians ;  although  we  did  whatever  we  could  to  prevent  Liquor' 
among  the  Indians,  they  got  some  for  all  of  some  people."  A  council 
was  held  on  the  25th  at  which  it  was  decided  to  go  on  to  Harris'  Ferry 
and  wait  there  for  four  days  for  any  Indians  that  might  be  coming 
from  the  north  on  their  way  to  the  council  at  Lancaster.  That  night 
the  Indians  "had  a  frolick  by  dancing,  singing,  &  drinking  all  night 
long."  One  of  the  captives  was  stolen  away  from  the  Indians  by  some 
of  the  town  people,  which  displeased  the  Beaver  greatly. 

The  party  reached  Harris'  Ferry  on  the  27th  and  were  met  by  six 
Seneca,  bearing  messages  and  belts  to  the  Governor,  On  the  29th  near- 
ly all  of  the  Indians  got  drunk  and  as  Post  says :  "It  was  a  troublesome 
day."  The  next  day  the  Beaver  came  to  Post  and  told  him  that  he  was 
sorry  for  the  way  in  which  the  Indians  had  acted  and  asked  him  to 
forgive  them,  which  Post  did  upon  the  condition  that  they  would  not 
repeat  the  act. 

They  left  Harris'  Ferry  on  August  8,  walking  to  Lancaster,  as  the 
wagon  drivers  had  refused  to  drive  on  Sunday  and  the  Indians  were 
anxious  to  go  forward.  They  "reached  Lancaster  in  the  afternoon, 
where  a  multitude  of  people  followed  us  to  our  Camp,  &  crowded  so  close 
upon  the  Indians  that  they  could  hardly  get  air.  I  went  to  the  Magis- 
strates  &  desired  their  assistance  to  keep  the  people  of,  whereupon  Mr. 
Shippen  went  with  me."  (Post's  Journal,  1762,  Archives  of  Pa.,  IV, 
92-98). 

The  council  at  Lancaster  commenced  on  August  8  but  no  business 
was  transacted  until  the  12th.  The  Governor,  James  Hamilton,  and 
William  Logan,  Richard  Peters,  and  Benjamin  Chew,  of  the  provincial 
Council ;  and  Joseph  Fox,  George  Ashbridge,  James  Wright,  Samuel 
Rhoades,  and  James  Webb,  of  the  Assembly,  and  many  others  from 
Pennsylvania  were  present.  The  Indians  were  represented  by  delega- 
tions from  the  various  divisions  of  the  Delaware  tribe  on  the  Delaware, 
the  Susquehanna  and  the  Ohio ;  the  Shawnee,  the  Nanticoke,  the  Conoy, 
the  Kickapoo,  Wea,  Potawatomi,  and  all  of  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations. 
This   was   one   of  the   largest   and   most   representative   gatherings   of 
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Indians  ever  held  in  the  province  and  its  various  deliberations  were 
of  the  greatest  importance.  All  matters  which  had  been  under  dispute 
since  the  early  land  sales,  were  considered,  as  were  also  all  matters 
relating  to  the  return  of  the  captives  held  by  the  Indians.  King  Beaver 
delivered  to  the  Governor  a  number  of  captives  taken  in  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  majority  were  from  the  frontier  settle- 
ments on  the  Conococheague,  the  Big  Cove,  Little  Cove  and  the  South 
Branch,  (a  list  of  the  names  of  these  returned  captives  is  given  on 
page  728,  Col.  Rec.  VIII). 

The  western  Indians  said  that  they  had  delivered  a  number  of 
captives,  in  addition  to  the  ones  which  had  been  brought  to  Lancaster, 
at  Fort  Pitt  at  various  times  and  that  there  were  still  quite  a  number 
in  their  villages.  These  they  promised  to  deliver  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  arrangements  for  sending  messengers  to  all  of  the 
tribes  among  whom  they  were  then  living.  The  Governor  said  that  he 
would  send  persons  to  Pittsburgh  on  October  2  to  receive  all  of  the 
captives  still  held  by  the  western  Indians. 

After  the  Governor  had  discussed  the  various  matters  relating  to 
the  return  of  the  captives  and  the  regulation  of  the  trade  with  the 
Indians  he  then  brought  up  the  long  talked  of  topic  of  land  frauds  and 
the  charges  of  Tedyuskung  at  the  council  at  Easton.  He  then  put  the 
entire  matter  up  to  King  Beaver  as  the  representative  of  the  Delaware 
on  the  Ohio.    The  Beaver  replied: 

I  must  acknowledge  I  know  nothing  about  Lands  upon  the  Delaware,  &  I  have 
no  concern  with  lands  upon  that  river.  We  know  nothing  of  the  Delaware's  claim  to 
them;  I  have  no  claim  myself  nor  any  of  my  people;  I  suppose  there  may  be  some  spots, 
or  pieces  of  Land,  in  some  part  of  the  Province,  that  the  Delawares  claim;  but  neither 
I  nor  any  of  my  people  know  anything  of  them.  As  to  what  you  and  our  Brother 
Teedyuscung  have  done,  if  you  are  both  pleased,  I  am  pleased  with  it;  As  for  my 
part,  I  want  to  say  nothing  about  Land  affairs ;  what  I  have  at  Heart,  and  what  I  came 
down  about  is,  to  confirm  our  Friendship,  &  make  a  lasting  peace,  so  that  our  Children 
&  grandchildren  may  live  together  in  everlasting  peace  after  we  are  dead.  (Col.  Rec, 
VIH,  740.) 

This  speech  of  the  Beaver  had  its  effect  upon  Tedyuskung,  who  was 
present,  and  who  arose  and  said,  after  a  talk  with  his  own  tribe,  which 
was  not  interpreted :  "Before  all  these  Allegheny  Indians  here  present 
I  do  now  assure  you  that  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  sign  a  release  to  all 
the  Lands  we  have  been  disputing  about,  as  I  told  you  I  would  at 
Easton,  &  desire  no  more  may  be  ever  said  or  heard  of  them  hereafter." 

After  this  land  matter  had  been  settled  Thomas  King,  an  Oneida 
chief,  gave  a  speech  which  is  full  of  interesting  facts  as  well  as  of  deep 
feelings.     He  said : 

I  never  had  occasion  to  go  to  war  with  the  English  Nation;  the  people  I  had 
occasion  to  go  to  War  with,  live  to  the  Southward;  it  has  been  so  from  all  Ages,  & 
we  have  always  gone  to  War  against  the  Southern  Indians,  and  brought  prisoners 
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home.  I  thought  they  were  mine,  &  that  nobody  had  any  right  to  meddle  with  them. 
Now,  since  I  joined  with  you,  I  went  to  war  again,  &  I  brought  French  people  home 
with  me  as  prisoners,  and  you  took  them  from  me. 

Later  on  in  his  speech  this  Oneida  chief  said: 

As  I  have  now  brought  your  Flesh  and  Blood,  I  would  have  you  take  care  of  them, 
&  keep  them  fast.  I  brought  a  girl  to  Easton,  and  she  ran  away;  when  I  came  home  I 
found  her  there.  Bless  Me,  says  I,  there  is  my  Wife.  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  delivered 
her,  but  to  my  surprise  I  found  her  at  home.  You  know  it  is  hard  to  part  with  a  Wife. 
Brother:  I  have  brought  an  English  prisoner,  who  I  love  as  my  own  Wife.  I  have  a 
young  Child  by  her.  You  know  it  is  very  hard  for  a  man  to  part  with  his  Wife.  I 
have  delivered  her,  therefore,  take  care  of  her,  and  keep  her  safe,  that  she  don't  make 
her  escape.     (Op.  cit.,  745.) 

He  again  said,  giving  information  as  to  the  methods  by  which  news 
of  any  sort  had  to  reach  the  council  at  Onondaga : 

I  will  let  you  know  that  the  Mohawks  are  the  eldest,  yet  they  are  the  furthest  off 
to  the  Eastward.  When  they  hear  anything  they  pass  through  the  Oneidas,  to  the 
Onondagoes,  where  the  Council  Fire  burns ;  Likewise  when  the  Senecas  hear  anything, 
they  come  to  the  Cayugas,  because  they  are  next  to  the  Onondago  Council,  so  that 
whenever  they  hear  anything  to  the  East  or  West,  it  is  carried  to  the  Onondagoe 
Council.     (Ibid.,  747.) 

This  wise  Oneida  chief  then  spoke  to  the  Delaware  saying  that  he 
had  made  a  Council  Fire  for  the  Shawnee  at  Wyoming,  another  for  the 
Delaware  at  Shamokin,  another  at  Wyalusing,  another  at  Tioga  and 
that  now  he  made  one  for  Tedyuskung  at  Wyoming  where  he  was  to 
watch  that  no  English  settled,  and  if  they  did  so,  he  was  to  warn  them 
to  leave  as  that  land  belonged  to  the  Six  Nations. 

The  Governor,  addressing  The  Beaver,  told  him  "to  acquaint  all  the 
Indians  at  Allegheny,  that  the  Delaware  Nation  have  now  no  Right  or 
Claim  to  any  of  the  Lands  on  the  Waters  of  the  river  Delaware,  that 
have  been  in  dispute.  To  this  The  Beaver  replied :  "Now,  Brother 
Governor,  our  Children  and  Grandchildren  shall  never  be  able  to  say 
hereafter  that  they  have  any  right  or  claim  to  the  Lands  that  have  been 
in  dispute  upon  that  River." 

In  order  to  satisfy  all  claims  of  the  Delaware  to  any  of  these  lands 
in  dispute  the  Governor  then  presented  to  The  Beaver  and  Tedyuskung 
two  hundred  pounds  in  milled  dollars,  and  the  value  of  four  hundred 
pounds  in  goods,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them.  And  in  addition 
he  gave  to  The  Beaver  and  the  Ohio  Indians  the  value  of  four  hundred 
pounds  in  goods  and  to  Tedyuskung  and  his  tribe,  the  value  of  two 
hundred  pounds  in  goods. 

Thomas  King,  the  Oneida  chief,  then  requested  the  Governor  to  re- 
move the  soldiers  from  Shamokin  (Fort  Augusta),  in  accordance  with 
the  promise  which  was  made  when  the  fort  was  erected  by  permission 
of  the  Six  Nations.  This  fort  stood  in  the  way  of  the  warriors  of  the 
Six  Nations  as  they  went  southward  against  the  Cherokee  with  whom 
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they  had  "been  at  War  ever  since  we  were  created."  He  also  asked 
that  John  Harris  keep  a  store  at  his  ferry  and  that  George  Croghen  be 
made  the  store  keeper  at  Bedford,  and  that  no  store  be  placed  higher  up 
the  Susquehanna  than  Shamokin.  He  also  asked  that  Daniel  Cressap 
be  permitted  to  have  a  store  on  the  Potomac,  where  the  Warriors  Path 
crossed  that  river  (Oldtown,  Maryland). 

All  of  these  matters  relating  to  the  war  trails  to  the  southward 
were  discussed  at  length,  but  were  postponed  until  the  older  chiefs 
were  not  present.  Kinderuntie,  a  Seneca  chief,  brought  up  the  matter 
about  the  fort  which  had  been  erected  on  the  Ohio,  in  disregard  to  the 
promise  which  had  been  made  that  when  the  French  had  been  driven 
away  that  then  the  English  would  go  away  also  from  the  lands  of  the 
Six  Nations. 

Governor  Hamilton  replied  to  all  of  these  matters  relating  to  the 
war  trails  by  asking  the  Six  Nations  to  use  the  old  war  trails  at  the 
foot  of  the  Allegheny  Hills,  instead  of  taking  the  trail  through  the 
settled  part  of  the  province ;  and  to  the  objections  concerning  the  forts 
on  the  Susquehanna  and  Ohio,  that  while  the  English  were  now  at 
peace  with  the  Indians  that  they  were  still  at  war  with  the  French 
and  had  to  keep  these  forts. 

In  many  ways  this  conference  at  Lancaster  in  the  summer  of  1762 
was  the  most  satisfactory  one  which  had  ever  been  held  with  the  Indians 
since  the  commencement  of  the  discussion  concerning  the  land  sales 
and  other  matters  of  dispute. 

But  in  regard  to  the  one  objection  of  the  Six  Nations  that  the 
English  were  fortifying  themselves  on  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Ohio 
with  no  intention  whatever  of  leaving  these  lands  to  the  Indians,  it  was 
nothing  but  a  compromise.  It  was  a  putting  off  of  the  answer  to  the 
question,  "Are  you  going  to  leave  these  lands,  now  that  the  French  have 
been  driven  out  of  them?"  This  question  had  been  asked  of  Christian 
F.  Post  in  1758,  before  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne,  and  it  had  come 
up  at  every  conference  of  the  English  with  the  Indians  since  that 
time.  The  Six  Nations,  in  1753,  had  formally  demanded  of  the  French 
that  they  leave  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Six  Nations,  and  now,  that 
same  demand  had  been  repeated  over  and  over  again  to  the  English. 
No  matter  what  understanding  the  English  had  of  the  building  of  forts 
on  the  land  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  Indians  all  understood  that  the 
agreement  with  the  English  was  that  they  would  withdraw  their  troops 
and  leave  nothing  but  trading  houses  on  these  lands.  This  misunder- 
standing was  the  real  cause  of  the  Indian  uprising  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania known  as  "The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac."  Peace  with  the  Indians 
had  been  made  at  the  council  at  Easton  and  at  Lancaster.  But  it  was 
a  peace  made  by  both  parties  to  the  treaty  by  really  evading  the  issue 
which  arose  after  peace  had  been  made.    After  peace,  then  what  follows? 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
PONTIAC'S  WAR— BATTLE  OF  BUSHY  RUN. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France  was  ratified 
at  Paris  in  February,  1763.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  France  lost 
Canada  and  all  its  dependencies. 

This  peace  between  France  and  Great  Britain  was  little  less  than 
a  calamity  to  the  Indians,  the  majority  of  whom  had  always  been  in 
friendly  relations  with  the  French.  The  Algonquian  tribes  of  Canada, 
and  the  great  body  of  all  of  the  tribes  of  this  group  along  the  great  lakes, 
and  many  of  the  tribes  along  the  Ohio,  had  always  been,  at  heart,  with 
the  French  and  against  the  English  in  the  long  conflict  between  these 
Nations.  Even  many  of  the  Seneca  tribe  of  the  Iroquoian  group,  had 
been  on  the  side  of  the  French,  because  of  their  association  with  them. 

The  tribes  living  in  the  region  along  the  Ohio,  composed  chiefly  of 
Delaware,  Shawnee  and  Wyandot,  had  changed  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  as  the  fortunes  of  war  changed.  So  long  as  there  were  two 
rivals  for  their  favor  the  Indians  occupied  a  position  of  great  power, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  of  great  respect.  It  was  also  a  position  of 
great  profit,  as  both  of  these  contestants  showered  presents  upon  them 
in  an  attempt  to  outbid  each  other  in  gaining  the  support  of  the  Indian. 

In  addition  to  this  change  in  the  position  of  the  Indian,  who  now 
had  but  one  race  of  white  men  to  deal  with,  there  was  the  still  more 
galling  fact  that  the  race  which  had  conquered  was  the  one  that  least 
understood  him.  The  French  had  always  treated  the  Indian  with  re- 
spect, and,  in  many  instances,  with  real  afifection.  The  French  traders 
and  explorers,  and  even  the  soldiers,  had  not  debauched  his  women,  but 
had  married  them.  They  had  never  permitted  the  abuses  of  the  rum 
traffic  in  their  villages,  and  they  had  not  defrauded  or  cheated  them  in 
land  purchases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  traders,  settlers  and 
soldiers  alike,  had  treated  them  as  if  they  were  nothing  but  fit  subjects 
of  their  cupidity,  and  for  the  indulgence  of  all  of  their  vices  and  pas- 
sions. The  Englishman  never  became  one  with  them,  while  the  French- 
man did. 

It  would  be  most  presumptuous  for  the  author  of  this  chapter  to  at- 
tempt to  write  a  sketch  of  the  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  as  Parkman's 
history  of  the  uprising  of  the  Indians,  to  which  he  gives  this  title,  will 
remain  for  all  time,  the  classic  of  this  most  remarkable  conflict  of  the 
American  Indian  with  the  English  race. 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  of  this  chapter  is  simply  to  give  an  out- 
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line  of  the  history  of  this  most  terrible  conflict  as  it  was  enacted  on 
the  soil  of  Pennsylvania.  To  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  events 
of  this  "conspiracy"  as  they  afTected  the  frontiers  of  this  State,  this  too 
brief  sketch  may  be  of  interest.  While  the  plans  of  the  great  Pontiac 
centered  about  Detroit,  where  the  uprising  against  the  English  was  first 
made,  nevertheless,  some  of  the  most  thrilling  and  important  events  in  it 
took  place  along  the  rivers  and  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  truly  great  Ottawa  chief,  Pontiac,  who  had  led  the  members  of 
his  tribe  at  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock,  in  1755,  was  the  master  mind 
in  which  there  was  worked  out  the  plan  for  the  driving  of  the  English 
back  over  the  mountains.  Pontiac  was  born  about  1720,  and  was, 
therefore,  about  forty-three  years  of  age  at  this  time.  Associated  with 
this  uprising  in  Pennsylvania  were  Kiasutha,  Custaloga  and  other  chiefs 
of  the  "Mingo,"  Delaware  and  Shawnee  tribes.  While  Kiasutha  is 
usually  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  Seneca  tribe,  he  probably  be- 
longed to  the  mongrel  tribe  called  "Mingo,"  which  was  a  mixture  of 
various  Iroquois  tribes  living  on  the  upper  Allegheny  and  then  on  the 
lower  Ohio.  He  was  the  "young  hunter"  who  went  with  Washington 
to  Fort  LeBoeuf  in  1753,  and  was  present  at  many  of  the  conferences  at 
Fort  Pitt,  Lancaster  and  elsewhere. 

While  there  were  many  causes  leading  to  this  Indian  uprising  in 
1763,  the  chief  one  was  due  to  the  ceding  of  all  of  the  Indian  lands  in 
the  territory,  which  had  been  occupied  by  France  to  Great  Britain,  with- 
out the  consent  or  permission  of  the  Indian  occupants  or  owners. 

It  will  be  remembered,  as  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  that 
when  the  French  first  invaded  the  Ohio  region,  in  the  erection  of  the 
forts  at  Presqu'  Isle  and  Le  Boeuf,  that  Tanacharison,  as  the  deputy  of 
the  Six  Nations,  ordered  them  to  depart  from  the  lands  which  belonged 
to  the  Six  Nations.  This  warning  was  given  three  times,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  the  Confederacy,  before  the  Iroquois  declared 
war.  The  Six  Nations  then  made  an  alliance  with  the  English  to  assist 
in  driving  the  French  from  the  territory  of  the  Six  Nations  on  the  Ohio, 
with  the  understanding  that  when  this  had  been  accomplished  that  the 
English  would  withdraw  their  forces  from  this  region  and  leave  it  to  the 
peaceful  possession  of  the  Indians  who  lived  in  it.  From  1753,  when 
the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  Ohio  first  commenced,  until  1763, 
when  the  treaty  with  France  was  signed,  the  Six  Nations,  the  Delaware 
and  the  Shawnee  had  never  once  wavered  in  this  demand — that  both 
France  and  Great  Britain  remain  east  of  the  mountains.  A  careful  read- 
ing of  all  of  the  reports  of  councils  and  conferences  with  the  Indians,  at 
Logstown,  Fort  Duquesne,  Pittsburgh,  Easton,  Philadelphia,  Carlisle 
and  Lancaster  reveal  this  fact.  The  right  to  these  lands  on  the  Ohio 
was  conceded  as  belonging  to  the   Iroquois  by  the  terms  of  various 
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treaties,  especially  that  of  Albany  in  1754,  as  stated  by  Governor  Ham- 
ilton to  the  Assembly :  "You  will  clearly  perceive  that  the  Lands  on  the 
River  Ohio  do  yet  belong  to  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  have 
long  since  been  by  them  put  under  the  Protection  of  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land."    (Col.  Rec,  VI,  135). 

At  every  treaty  after  this  time  this  right  of  the  Six  Nations  as 
the  owners,  and  the  right  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee,  as  the  tenants, 
by  permission  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  acknowledged  by  the  British 
Crown  and  the  English  colonies. 

After  peace  had  been  made  with  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  at  the 
Council  of  Easton,  1758,  and  when  Christian  F.  Post  was  at  Kuskuski, 
urging  the  western  Indians  to  unite  in  this  peace  and  drive  out  the 
French,  the  matter  of  the  occupation  of  the  Ohio  came  up  at  all  of  the 
conferences  with  the  Indians  at  Kuskuski,  Sawcunk  and  even  before  the 
walls  of  Fort  Duquesne,  and  then  within  the  walls  of  Fort  Pitt  Post 
had  explained  to  the  Indians,  who  were  wavering  in  their  alliance  with 
the  French,  as  the  army  of  General  Forbes  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
Ohio,  that  the  English  would  follow  the  French  until  they  had  destroyed 
every  fort  which  they  erected,  cost  what  it  might.  The  Beaver  had  re- 
plied : 

We  think  the  same,  and  would  endeavour  to  prevent  it  (that  is,  the  French  occu- 
pation) if  the  English  only  would  go  back,  after  having  drove  away  the  French,  and 
not  settle  there." 

Post  then  told  the  Beaver  that  he  had  no  authority  to  speak  about  this 
matter,  and  that  he  had  better  see  the  General  himself  and  get  an  answer 
from  him.  Ketiuskund,  one  of  the  chief  counsellors  of  the  Six  Nations, 
at  a  private  conference  with  Post  said : 

That  all  the  nations  had  jointly  agreed  to  defend  their  hunting  place  at  Alleghenny, 
and  suffer  nobody  to  settle  there;  and  as  these  Indians  are  very  much  inclined  to  the 
English  interest,  so  he  begged  us  very  much  to  tell  the  Governor,  General,  and  all  the 
other  people  not  to  settle  there.  And  if  the  English  would  draw  back  over  the  moun- 
tain, they  would  get  all  the  other  nations  into  their  interest;  but  if  they  staid  and 
settled  there,  all  the  nations  would  be  against  them;  and  he  was  afraid  it  would  be  a 
great  war,  and  never  come  to  peace  again. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  put  into  language  a  clearer  statement  or 
a  clearer  warning,  of  what  would  be  the  result  if  the  English  remained  on 
the  Ohio,  than  that  given  by  this  Iroquois  counsellor.  Just  a  short  time 
before  this  private  conference  the  Cayuga  chiefs  had  told  Post  that  they 
had  been  sent  by  the  Six  Nations  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  country, 
"and  when  that  was  done  they  would  go  and  tell  the  general  to  go  back 
over  the  mountains." 

When  Post  reported  all  of  these  matters  to  Colonel  Bouquet,  just 
after  the  English  occupation  of  Fort  Duquesne,  he  was  much  displeased 
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and  insisted  that  Post  try  to  get  the  Indians  to  change  their  minds  about 
the  "General's  going  back."  Post  then  went  to  see  King  Beaver,  Shin- 
gas  and  Ketiuskund  and  told  them  that  if  they  had  any  alterations  to 
make  in  their  reply  to  General  Forbes  to  let  him  know  at  once,  so  that 
he  could  make  the  change.  These  three  chiefs,  representing  the  Six 
Nations  and  the  Delaware  on  the  Ohio,  replied :  "We  have  told  them 
three  times  to  leave  the  place  and  go  back;  but  they  insist  upon  staying 
here;  if,  therefore,  they  will  be  destroyed  by  the  French  and  Indians,  we 
cannot  help  them." 

On  the  day  after  Colonel  Bouquet  left  Fort  Pitt,  December  6,  George 
Croghan  and  Andrew  Montour,  had  a  very  heated  argument  with  Post 
about  what  the  Indians  had  said  about  the  return  of  the  English,  in  which 
Croghan  called  Post  a  liar  for  saying  that  the  Indians  had  made  such 
a  request.  Post  then  refused  to  change  his  statement  of  the  reply  of 
the  Indians.  Croghan  then  sent  Mr.  Hays  to  see  the  Indians  and  to 
take  down  what  they  said  in  writing.  Hays  did  so,  and  returned  with 
the  reply  that  neither  Mr.  Croghan  or  Andrew  Montour  had  spoken  or 
acted  honestly  and  uprightly,  and  that  they  would  not  alter  the  message 
which  had  been  given  through  Post:  "We  have  told  them  three  times 
to  go  back ;  but  they  will  not  go,  insisting  upon  staying  here.  Now  you 
will  let  the  Governor,  the  General,  and  all  the  people  know  that  our 
desire  is  that  they  should  go  back,  till  the  other  nations  have  joined  in 
the  peace,  and  then  they  may  come  and  build  a  trading  house." 

On  the  9th  of  February.  1759,  a  number  of  Indian  chiefs  who  had  gone 
to  Pittsburgh  to  see  General  Forbes,  who  had  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
went  on  to  see  him  at  that  place.  Forbes  was  then  too  ill  to  meet  them, 
but  sent  them  a  reply  to  their  questions  by  James  Grant,  of  the  62d 
Regiment,  in  which  he  said :  "The  English  have  no  intention  to  make 
settlements  in  your  Hunting  Country  beyond  the  Allegheny  Hills,  unless 
they  shall  be  desired  for  your  Conveniency  to  Erect  Store  Houses  in 
order  to  establish  and  carry  on  a  trade  which  they  are  ready  to  do  on 
fair  and  just  terms."  (Col.  Rec,  VIII,  629).  Among  the  chiefs  present 
at  this  conference  was  Thomas  King,  the  Oneida,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Six  Nations. 

Colonel  Hugh  Mercer,  commander  at  Fort  Pitt,  held  a  council  with 
the  Indians  a  short  time  before  this,  at  which  the  same  question  was 
asked,  and  to  which  he  replied :  "Our  great  Man's  Words  are  true ;  as 
soon  as  the  French  are  gone,  he  will  make  a  Treaty  with  all  the  Indians 
and  then  go  home,  but  the  French  are  still  here."     (Col.  Rec,  VIII,  296). 

At  the  large  council  at  Lancaster,  in  August,  1762,  at  which  five 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  Indians  from  practically  all  of  the  tribes  associ- 
ated with  the  English,  were  present,  Kinderuntie,  the  war  chief  of  the 
Seneca,  said  to  the  Governor:  "You  may  remember  you  told  me,  when 
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you  was  going  to  Pittsbvirgh,  you  would  build  a  Fort  against  the  French, 
&  you  told  me  you  wanted  none  of  our  Lands ;  our  Cousins  know  this, 
&  that  you  promised  to  go  away  as  soon  as  you  drove  the  French  away, 
&  yet  you  stay  there  and  build  Houses,  and  make  it  stronger  and 
stronger  every  day ;  for  this  reason  we  entirely  deny  your  request ; 
you  shall  not  have  a  road  this  Way."  (The  Governor  had  requested 
permission  to  erect  storehouses  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 
Col.  Rec,  VHI,  766-767). 

The  Governor  replied  to  this  by  saying  that  if  the  Six  Nations  ob- 
jected to  the  use  of  the  west  branch  as  a  trail  to  the  Ohio,  or  for  the  lo- 
cation of  storehouses  on  it,  that  he  would  say  nothing  more  about  it,  as 
it  was  proposed  for  the  sake  of  the  Delaware.  To  which  the  Seneca 
chief  replied:  "I  really  quite  wonder  at  my  Cousins  (the  Delaware)  that 
they  did  not  tell  me  this ;  but  since  they  have  swallowed  up  all  their  own 
Land  and  live  to  the  Westward,  I  believe  they  are  growing  proud ;  The 
Lands  do  belong  to  me  where  they  live ;  I  conquered  it  with  my  Sword ; 
but  they  are  grown  proud,  and  will,  I  suppose,  not  own  us  for  their 
Uncles."  The  Governor  saw  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  putting  the 
responsibility  for  this  request  upon  the  Delaware,  and  said  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  have  them  blamed  for  the  request  of  making  use  of  the  west 
branch  as  a  cheaper  trail  to  the  Ohio,  and  that  if  the  Six  Nations  ob- 
jected to  it  the  whole  matter  would  be  dropped.  In  reply  to  the  objec- 
tion that  soldiers  were  still  kept  at  Fort  Augusta  and  Fort  Pitt  and  other 
places  in  the  Indian  country,  he  said  that  while  peace  had  been  made 
with  the  Indians,  that  it  had  not  yet  been  made  with  the  French. 

It  would  not  have  been  possible  for  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  and 
the  Delaware  on  the  Ohio  to  have  expressed  their  opinions  about  the 
English  occupation  of  the  Ohio  more  clearly  than  they  had  done  from 
1753  until  1762.  The  three  warnings  which  had  been  given  to  the  Eng- 
lish after  the  occupation  of  the  Ohio  by  General  Forbes,  was  equal  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  if  the  demands  were  not  complied  with  Ketiuskund, 
the  Iroquois  counsellor,  had  told  Post  that  if  the  English  remained  on 
the  Ohio  all  the  Indians  would  be  against  them,  and  "he  was  afraid  it 
would  be  a  great  war,  and  never  come  to  a  peace  again." 

George  Croghan  and  all  others  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
characters  of  the  Indians,  knew  that  these  warnings  were  not  "idle 
notions"  which  were  entertained  by  them  after  the  cessions  of  their  lands 
by  the  French  Crown,  as  was  stated  by  General  Amherst.  The  Eng- 
lish had  a  most  marvellous  faculty  of  forgetting  every  promise  which 
they  had  ever  made  to  the  Indians.  This  has  always  been  the  chief 
difficulty  in  the  dealings  of  the  English  and  the  American  governments 
with  the  Indian,  who,  while  he  had  no  written  language  to  record  the 
transactions  of  councils  and  conferences,  had  his  belts  and  strings  of 
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wampum,  the  interpretation  of  which  he  never  forgot.  The  treaties  of 
the  English  may  have  been  to  the  English  "nothing  but  scraps  of  paper." 
But,  to  the  Indian  the  treaties  were  written  in  belts  of  wampum,  and 
these  were  not  "scraps  of  paper,"  but  were  the  visible  evidences  of 
records  which  had  been  recorded  in  their  minds  and  hearts,  and  which 
nothing  could  blot  out.  They  had  memories  which  were  almost  beyond 
understanding.  The}'  never  forgot  an  injury  or  a  kindness  done  them, 
and  they  never  forgot  a  promise  or  an  agreement.  And  these,  in  clear 
and  exact  terms,  were  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  for 
hundreds  of  years.  Even  now,  the  Delaware  on  the  plains  of  Oklahoma 
can  give  in  exact  form  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  William  Penn. 

How  then  could  the  English  expect  the  Six  Nations,  the  Delaware 
and  the  Shawnee  to  forget  in  1763  the  promises  which  had  been  made 
almost  every  year  since  1753? 

When,  therefore  after  the  formal  signing  away  of  the  Indian  lands 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  and  the  French  withdrawal  from  all  of 
the  lands  which  had  been  under  dispute,  the  Indian  saw  the  English 
march  into  all  of  these  lands,  on  the  Ohio,  at  Niagara,  at  Detroit,  at 
Mackinaw  and  other  places,  and  take  formal  possession  of  them  by  the 
erection  of  stronger  forts  than  the  French  had  given  up,  and  make  every 
preparation  for  staying,  then  the  inevitable  happened.  The  tempest 
which  had  been  brewing  for  ten  years  broke  in  all  of  its  fury  upon  the 
rivers  and  mountains  along  the  entire  frontiers  of  the  English  colonies, 
and,  in  this  tempest  which  swept  from  the  shores  of  Lakes  Huron  and 
Erie,  Pennsylvania  was  the  scene  of  the  worst  disaster  and  the  most 
thrilling  events. 

The  Indian  uprising  was  not  localized.  It  came,  as  by  common  im- 
pulse, from  every  tribe  and  wigwam  from  the  ridges  of  the  Alleghenies 
to  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  lakes  of  the  North  to  the  hills 
of  the  South.  Even  if  Pontiac  had  not  started  it  on  the  western  end  of 
Lake  Erie,  Kiasutha  and  Custaloga  would  have  started  it  on  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio,  between  which  and  the  Susquehanna  was  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  bloodshed,  as  well  as  of  the  greatest  battle. 

It  is  passing  strange  how  suddenly  this  fearful  and  widespread  tem- 
pest arose,  without  any  indication  which  was  noticed  by  the  English 
officers  at  the  forts  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  And  yet,  had  these 
officers  and  the  traders  at  their  forts  been  wide  awake  instead  of  having 
settled  down  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  peace,  after  the  war  with  France 
was  over,  they  would  have  noticed  that  something  had  happened.  The 
Indians  were  coming  and  going,  just  as  they  had  been  doing  for  the 
four  or  five  years  preceding.  But,  they  were  buying  less  and  less  of  the 
goods  and  merchandise  which  they  had  always  bought,  and  were  buying 
more  and  more  powder  and  lead,  guns  and  knives  and  other  munitions 
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of  war.  Once  in  a  while  a  trader  would  come  to  one  of  the  forts  and 
report  that  the  Indians  in  some  village  were  acting  queerly,  or  that  the 
French  were  spreading  tales  about  a  return  of  the  French  army  to 
drive  out  the  English.  But  the  commanders  at  the  forts  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  this  idle  gossip  of  the  little  Indian  villages. 

While  everything  was  moving  along  in  its  accustomed  way,  with  no 
indications  of  a  change,  the  messengers  of  Pontiac  were  silently  stealing 
from  village  to  village  along  the  Ohio,  carrying  the  black  or  red  belts 
of  wampum  of  Pontiac  to  the  war  chiefs. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1763,  there  arrived  at  the  fort  at  Hunter's  Mill, 
on  the  Susquehanna,  a  messenger  from  Fort  Augusta,  bearing  a  belt  and 
a  string  of  wampum,  which  had  been  delivered  by  a  Cayuga,  as  the  mes- 
senger of  the  Onondaga  Council,  to  the  Indians  on  the  Susquehanna. 
The  Indian  who  brought  this  message  to  Hunter's  Mill  (near  Harris- 
burg),  interpreted  it  as  follows : 

This  String  of  Wampum  comes  to  let  you  know  that  the  French  that  was  killed  is 
come  alive  again,  and  that  there  is  seven  of  your  out  Posts  taken  and  all  the  people 
killed  by  the  French,  and  a  number  of  wild  Indians  that  have  tails  like  Bears  &  live  a 
great  way  from  hence,  they  cant  say  how  far  &  and  that  the  same  Speech  was  sent  to 
Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  as  likewise  up  the  River  to  the  Delawares  &  Munsies,  and  was  to 
be  returned  to  the  Commanding  Officer  at  Fort  Augusta.     (Archives  of  Pa.,  IV,  107.) 

Governor  Hamilton  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Armstrong,  written 
on  June  20,  at  Carlisle,  in  which  he  informs  him  that  "a  general  War 
with  the  Indians  is  now  fully  evident,  &  their  depredations  already 
begun  in  the  Murder  of  Sundry  Families  near  Bedford,"  and  asking  for 
powder  and  lead  for  the  use  of  the  frontier  inhabitants.  On  the  same 
day  the  Governor  received  a  letter  written  by  William  Plunket  to 
Colonel  Shippen,  Jr.,  in  which  he  states  that  Lieutenant  Blaine,  the 
commander  at  Fort  Ligonier,  had  informed  Colonel  George  Armstrong, 
at  Fort  Bedford,  that  he  had  heard  nothing  from  Pittsburgh,  which, 
with  other  things  that  had  happened,  "gives  Mr.  Blaine,  with  many 
others.  Reason  to  Conjecture  that  Pittsburgh  is  invested  and  the  Com- 
munication cut  off." 

The  Governor  brought  these  letters  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  on 
June  23.  On  the  same  day  Colonel  Joseph  Shippen,  commander  at 
Hunter's  Mill,  wrote  to  Colonel  James  Burd,  at  Fort  Augusta : 

Since  you  were  here,  one  Express  from  Fort  Pitt  &  two  from  Bedford  have  passed 
by  Harris's  (Harrisburg),  but  as  I  had  no  Letter  by  them  I  cannot  know  what  par- 
ticulars they  brought.  Inclosed  is  a  Copy  of  Capt.  Ourray's  Letter  to  Colo.  Armstrong, 
which  was  sent  open  to  me.  The  Express  from  Pittsburgh  acquainted  me  that  the 
Indians  keep  about  the  Fort,  in  the  Woods,  &  have  killed  one  man  on  Grant's  Hill 
(this  is  the  first  recorded  mention  of  this  name)  &  that  Eight  Expresses  have  been 
sent  from  thence  to  Venango,  four  of  whom  were  killed,  two  wounded  &  two  returned. 
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The  late  Mischiefs  done  near  Bedford,  I  am  told,  have  so  alarmed  the  Frontier  Inhab- 
itants, as  to  occasion  the  whole  of  those  settled  on  Juniata  &  in  the  Path  Valley  to 
remove  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  Country.     (Archives,  IV,  112.) 

Colonel  Henry  Bouquet  wrote  to  the  Governor  on  July  6  from 
Carlisle : 

I  am  sorry  to  acquaint  you  that  our  Posts  at  Presque-Isle,  Le  Beuf,  and  Venango, 
are  cut  off,  and  the  Garrisons  massacred  by  the  Savages,  except  one  Officer  &  Seven 
men,  who  have  escaped  from  Le  Beuf.  Fort  Pitt  was  briskly  attacked  on  the  22nd; 
had  only  a  few  Men  killed  &  wounded,  &  dispersed  the  Enemy.  Fort  Ligonier  has  like- 
wise stood  a  vigorous  attack,  by  means  of  some  Men  who  reinforced  that  small  Gar- 
rison from  the  Militia  of  Bedford.  The  Indians  expect  a  strong  Reinforcement  to  make 
new  attempts  on  these  two  Posts.     (Col.  Rec,  IX,  35.) 

Let  US  now  come  from  behind  the  scenes  upon  the  stage  where  the 
tragic  play  is  being  enacted,  to  the  westward  of  the  ridges  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  Ensign  Christie,  who  was  in  command  at  the  fort  at  Presqu' 
Isle,  at  Erie,  had  early  in  June  received  the  news  of  the  disaster  which 
had  overtaken  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Cuyler,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Detroit  River,  from  Cuyler  himself,  who  had  visited  him  at  Presqu'  Isle 
on  June  3  and  had  at  once  commenced  to  strengthen  his  defenses.  On 
the  morning  of  June  15  about  two  hundred  Indians,  from  about  Detroit, 
appeared  before  the  fort.  Christie's  garrison  consisted  of  but  twenty- 
seven  soldiers  of  the  Royal  American  Regiment,  a  most  pitiful  force  for 
the  guarding  of  this  post,  which  was  the  gateway  of  the  communica- 
tion with  the  Ohio.  During  all  that  day  and  night  and  the  next  day 
the  Indians  fought  with  fire  and  rifle,  until  the  little  garrison  was  utterly 
exhausted,  when  Ensign  Christie,  after  a  parley  with  two  of  the  Indian 
chiefs,  surrendered  the  blockhouse  on  condition  that  the  lives  of  the  gar- 
rison would  be  spared  and  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  retreat  to  the 
nearest  English  post.  All  who  had  not  been  killed  in  the  fight  were 
taken  as  prisoners  to  Detroit,  except  Benjamin  Gray,  a  soldier,  who 
escaped  and  carried  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  fort  to  Fort  Pitt, 
which  he  reached  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  reported  to  the  commander 
that  all  of  the  garrison  had  been  massacred.  This  was  not  correct,  as 
they  had  all  been  taken  to  Detroit.  Gray  had  passed  both  Fort  Le  Boeuf 
and  Venango,  which  he  said  had  been  burned  to  the  ground,  and  that  the 
garrisons  at  both  places  had  also  been  massacred.  This  was  also  an 
error,  for  the  same  day  Ensign  Price,  of  the  Royal  Americans,  the  com- 
mander of  Fort  Le  Boeuf,  and  seven  of  his  garrison  came  down  the 
shore  of  the  Allegheny  River  to  Fort  Pitt,  and  there  told  the  story  of 
the  attack  upon  this  fort  on  the  i8th  of  June.  The  Indians,  after  many 
excuses  to  have  the  door  of  the  fort  opened  for  them,  set  fire  to  it.  En- 
sign Price  and  his  garrison  held  the  blockhouse  all  day,  but  when  night 
came  on,  finding  that  it  was  doomed  by  the  fire,  they  all  escaped  through 
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a  window  in  the  rear  of  the  blockhouse.  They  then  started  for  Ve- 
nango, under  the  direction  of  a  soldier  who  thought  that  he  knew  the 
way,  but  after  wandering  around  all  night,  they  found  themselves  back 
within  two  miles  of  the  place  from  which  they  had  started.  Several  of 
the  soldiers  became  separated  from  the  party,  which  finally  went  on 
without  them.  They  reached  Venango  the  next  night  at  i  o'clock,  and 
found  nothing  but  the  still  burning  remains  of  the  fort,  in  the  wreckage 
of  which  were  the  half-burned  bodies  of  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison. 
The  commander  of  the  fort.  Lieutenant  Gordon,  had  been  compelled  to 
write  a  statement  of  the  many  grievances  of  the  Indians,  and  for  three 
nights  had  been  put  to  the  torture  at  the  stake  before  he  died.  Not  a 
single  soul  escaped  from  this  fort  to  tell  of  the  disaster.  It  was  not  until 
long  after  this  time  that  an  Indian  who  had  been  present  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fort  and  its  entire  garrison,  told  Sir  William  Johnson  of  the 
particulars. 

With  the  destruction  of  these  three  forts  between  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Ohio  River,  the  northward  communication  of  Fort  Pitt  was  entirely 
cut  off.  Between  Fort  Pitt  and  the  settlement  at  Fort  Bedford,  which 
was  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  settlements  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  there  was  the  one  fort  left  on  the  line  of  communication  with  the 
East,  at  Ligonier,  which  was  about  midway  between  Fort  Bedford  and 
Fort  Pitt. 

Fort  Ligonier,  at  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains,  was  in  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Blane  (Blain),  of  the  Royal  American  Regiment, 
and  had  been  attacked  early  in  June  by  the  Indians,  and  on  the  17th  he 
reported  that  he  had  heard  nothing  from  Fort  Pitt  since  the  30th  of 
May.  In  some  way  Lieutenant  Blaine  got  word  to  Captain  Ourry,  the 
commander  at  Fort  Bedford,  of  the  fall  of  the  three  forts  on  the  line  to 
Lake  Erie,  for  on  July  3  Colonel  Bouquet,  then  at  the  camp  at  Carlisle, 
sent  word  of  the  fall  of  these  forts  to  General  Amherst.  Captain  Ourry 
had  sent  twenty  men  from  Fort  Bedford  to  Ligonier  some  time  in  June, 
and  later  in  the  month  Colonel  Bouquet  sent  thirty  Highlanders,  with 
guides  who  knew  the  trails  over  the  mountains,  to  reinforce  the  garrison. 
These  all  arrived  safely  at  the  fort,  after  having  made  forced  marches 
through  the  woods,  and  not  being  discovered  by  the  Indians  until  they 
came  near  the  fort. 

Colonel  Bouquet,  who  had  gone  from  Philadelphia  to  Carlisle,  fully 
realized  the  gravity  of  the  situation  beyond  the  mountains,  and  also  the 
necessity  of  holding  Fort  Ligonier  with  its  stores  of  ammunition  and 
supplies  as  of  vital  importance  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt. 

General  Amherst  had  no  conception  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  absolutely  no  more  respect  for  the  Indian  as  a  fighter  with 
regular  troops  than  had  General   Braddock.     He  looked  at  the  whole 
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matter  as  a  spasmodic  affair,  which  would  soon  be  over,  and  that  there 
was  not  much  to  worry  about.  He  said  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Colonel 
Bouquet,  who  had  reported  the  trouble  about  Fort  Pitt:  "The  post  of 
Fort  Pitt,  or  any  of  the  others  commanded  by  officers  can  certainly 
never  be  in  danger  from  such  a  wretched  enemy."  Fort  Presqu'  Isle, 
Fort  LeBoeuf,  Fort  Venango,  Fort  Pitt,  Fort  Ligonier,  and  Fort  Bed- 
ford were  all  in  command  of  officers  of  the  Royal  American  Regiment. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  tidings  from  Colonel  Bouquet  grew  more  gloomy, 
General  Amherst  ordered  two  companies  of  the  426.  and  77th  Regiments 
to  join  Bouquet,  and  then  later  he  orders  the  remaining  companies  of 
these  two  regiments,  consisting  of  347  ofticers  and  men,  in  command 
of  Major  Campbell,  and  adds  to  the  letter  conveying  the  information 
about  these  troops :  "You  will  now  observe  that  I  have  now  forwarded 
from  hence  every  man  that  was  here,"  and  two  days  later  he  says :  "All 
the  troops  from  hence  that  could  be  collected  are  sent  you ;  so  that 
should  the  whole  race  of  Indians  take  up  arms  against  us  I  can  do  no 
more."  A  few  days  later,  he  adds  to  a  letter:  "I  need  only  add  that  I 
wish  to  hear  of  no  prisoners,  should  any  of  the  villains  be  met  with  in 
arms."  Which  sentiment  is  on  an  equal  moral  footing  with  his  advice  to 
Colonel  Bouquet  to  infect  the  Indians  with  smallpox  germs. 

It  is  difficult  for  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  beautiful,  fertile  and 
populous  Cumberland  Valley  of  to-day,  with  its  sweeping  corn  and 
wheat  fields,  its  far-flung  orchards  of  apple  and  peach  trees,  its  wealth  of 
cattle  and  its  chain  of  prosperous  towns,  to  picture  what  this  valley 
was  in  July,  1763,  when  terror  brooded  over  every  home,  and  when 
panic-stricken  men  and  women  came  trooping  into  Carlisle  over  all  of 
the  roads  and  trails  from  the  mountains.  One  must  read  the  hundreds 
of  letters  written  in  these  frontier  towns  during  that  summer,  in  order 
to  fully  grasp  the  situation,  or  to  picture  the  condition  when  Colonel 
Bouquet  was  at  Carlisle,  making  plans  for  the  rapid  march  of  his  High- 
landers through  the  forests  and  mountains  to  Fort  Pitt. 

Bouquet  was  anxious  to  get  away  as  soon  as  was  possible,  for  he 
knew  full  well  what  a  day's  delay  might  mean  to  the  little  garrison  at 
Ligonier,  and  to  the  far  distant  Fort  Pitt,  from  which  no  news  was 
leaking  through  the  savage-infested  forests.  And  yet  he  was  delayed 
for  want  of  wagons  and  supplies,  which  the  very  people  who  were  in 
terror  of  the  Indians,  refused  to  furnish  him.  Francis  Parkman  has 
pictured  the  scenes  in  Carlisle  at  this  time,  as  no  other  writer  has  ever 
been  able  to  picture  them. 

On  account  of  the  desertion  of  the  farms  on  the  frontiers  and  the  sor- 
row and  fear  that  hung  like  a  great  cloud  over  the  entire  valley,  and  the 
hundreds  of  refugees  in  every  town.  Colonel  Bouquet,  instead  of  getting 
any  help,  had  to  give  it. 
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After  a  delay  of  eighteen  days  his  little  army  of  about  five  hundred 
men,  many  of  whom  were  so  sick  that  they  had  to  be  carried  in  wagons,- 
started  on  the  long  journey  across  the  mountains.  The  most  effective 
unit  in  his  force  was  the  42d  Highlanders,  known  as  the  "Black  Watch," 
with  the  77th  Highlanders,  some  companies  of  the  Royal  American 
Regiment  (now  known  as  the  "King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps,"  and  of  which 
the  King  of  England  is  the  colonel-in-chief.  General  Sir  Edward  H. 
Hutton  was  one  of  the  chief  officers  in  this  regiment  during  the  World 
War),  with  a  detachment  of  Rangers  and  about  thirty  experienced 
woodsmen.  Such  was  the  composition  of  the  army,  if  it  could  be  called 
such,  which  marched  down  the  streets  of  Carlisle  and  soon  disappeared 
into  the  brooding  shadows  of  the  forests  in  the  mountains  beyond  Fort 
Loudon. 

To  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  casual  reader  of  this  history  can 
believe,  the  existence  and  continuance  of  the  English  settlements  to  the 
west  of  the  Susquehanna,  if  not  to  the  very  outskirts  of  Philadelphia, 
depended  upon  the  success  of  that  little  army  of  Scotch  Highlanders  as 
it  started  on  its  long  journey  of  about  two  hundred  miles  through  the 
mountains  and  forests. 

Bouquet  reached  Fort  Bedford  on  July  25,  and  remained  there  for 
three  days,  to  rest  the  men  and  the  horses.  While  at  Bedford  he  heard 
the  accounts  of  the  killings  and  scalping  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
region  about.  All  of  the  settlers  had  flown  to  the  fort,  the  region  in  the 
midst  of  the  mountains  was  utterly  deserted.  The  commander,  Captain 
Ourry,  reported  that  no  news  had  reached  him  from  the  westward  for 
several  weeks.     It  was  here  that  the  thirty  woodsmen  joined  the  army. 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  army  marched  away  from  Fort  Bedford,  fol- 
lowing the  Forbes  Road  (the  course  of  which  is  given  in  a  previous 
chapter).  Bouquet  used  every  possible  means  for  the  protection  of  his 
force ;  rangers  and  scouts  were  sent  far  ahead,  and  also  far  out  along 
the  flanks  of  his  column ;  a  detachment  of  woodsmen  led  the  advance 
and  protected  the  rear ;  in  the  center  of  the  column  were  the  wagons, 
many  of  which  were  filled  with  the  Highlanders,  who  were  still  too  ill 
to  walk,  and  the  drove  of  cattle,  protected  by  the  effective  force  of  all 
of  the  various  units. 

After  marching  through  the  heavily  timbered  and  underbrush  covered 
mountains  in  the  heat  of  midsummer,  with  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  blow- 
ing (the  author  realizes  what  this  means  on  that  trail  in  midsummer, 
for  he  has  experienced  it),  the  sweltering,  tired  army,  after  a  march 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  reached  Fort  Ligonier,  from  which 
the  savages  had  just  fled,  on  the  2d  of  August.  The  commander  of  the 
fort.  Lieutenant  Blane,  could  give  no  information  whatever  about  what 
was  taking  place  at  Fort  Pitt,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  westward.     The 
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expresses  which  had  been  sent  from  that  post  had  never  been  able  to 
get  through.     All  lines  of  communication  had  been  utterly  cut  off. 

Bouquet  resolved  to  leave  all  of  the  cattle,  wagons  and  other  impedi- 
ments at  Ligonier,  and  press  forward  with  all  rapidity,  taking  only  a 
few  cattle  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  pack  horses.  On  the  night  of 
August  4  he  encamped  a  short  distance  west  of  Ligonier,  expecting  to 
make  a  forced  march  the  next  day  to  Bushy  Run,  where  there  had  been 
a  blockhouse  which  had  been  deserted,  called  Byerly's  Station,  not 
far  from  the  present  Harrison  City.  This  section  of  the  route  followed 
by  Colonel  Bouquet  was  not  on  the  Forbes  Road,  but  on  the  old  Indian 
Trail,  which  led  through  the  narrows  at  Turtle  Creek  to  Fort  Pitt.  The 
Forbes  Road  cut  off  to  the  northwest  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of 
Bushy  Run,  near  Detar's  School  Plouse,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangerous 
defile  where  Turtle  Creek  flows  into  the  Monongahela.  It  was  Bou- 
quet's intention  to  encamp  at  Bushy  Run  until  nightfall,  and  then  press 
forward  through  the  night,  in  silence,  when  the  pass  would  not  be 
guarded  by  watchful  Indians. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August  the  troops  marched  for- 
ward from  their  camp  near  Ligonier,  through  the  sweeping  forests  in 
the  foothills  of  the  mountains.  At  about  noon  they  had  reached  the 
hills  within  a  short  distance  of  the  proposed  camping  place,  above 
Bushy  Run,  after  a  forced  march  of  seventeen  miles.  The  tired  soldiers, 
in  glad  anticipation  of  an  afternoon's  rest  on  the  hot  August  day,  before 
the  final  night  march  to  their  destination  and  into  the  unknown  condi- 
tions at  Fort  Pitt,  commenced  to  march  forward  with  more  rapid  steps 
when  suddenly  in  front  rifle  shots  cut  into  the  stillness,  followed  by  an 
ever-increasing  rattle  of  gunfire  and  war  whoops.  All  knew  that  the 
advance  guard  had  been  attacked,  and  that  the  battle  was  on.  But  none 
of  them  knew  then  that  the  enemy  was  so  numerous,  or  so  spread  around 
them.  Front,  flanks  and  rear  were  all  soon  under  fire.  Finally  Bouquet 
was  forced  to  fall  back  to  a  hill  at  the  right  of  the  road,  make  a  barri- 
cade of  flour  sacks  for  the  protection  of  the  wounded  and  the  convoy. 
Here  they  fought  all  afternoon,  the  savages  approaching  from  every 
side  and  firing  from  behind  the  trees  which  fringed  the  hilltop.  When 
night  came  on  and  darkness  covered  the  forests,  the  firing  died  out  and 
then  ceased.  The  little  barricade  on  the  hill  was  filled  with  tired  soldiers 
and  nearly  sixty  wounded  officers  and  men,  all  of  whom  suffered  tortures 
for  want  of  water. 

No  doubt  but  that  Colonel  Bouquet  and  many  of  the  officers  and  men 
thought  that  night  of  the  fate  of  Braddock  and  of  Grant,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  the  dawn  with  gloomy  forebodings.  Bouquet's  letter  to  General 
Amherst,  written  that  night  shows  that  he  looked  forward  to  the  coming 
day  with  gravest  doubt  as  to  its  ending.     He  had  lost  three  of  his  best 
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officers  by  death,  and  several  others  were  wounded.  He  says,  in 
closing:  "Whatever  our  fate  may  be,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  give  your 
Excellency  this  early  information,  that  you  may  at  all  events  take  such 
measures  as  you  think  proper  with  the  Provinces  for  their  own  safety, 
and  the  efifectual  relief  of  Fort  Pitt,  as  in  case  of  another  engagement 
I  fear  insurmountable  difficulties  in  protecting  and  transporting  our  pro- 
visions, being  already  so  much  weakened  by  the  losses  of  this  day  in  men 
and  horses,  besides  the  additional  necessity  of  carrying  the  wounded, 
whose  situation  is  truly  deplorable." 

But  Colonel  Bouquet  had  one  satisfaction  that  General  Braddock 
and  Major  Grant  did  not  have,  and  that  was  the  most  hearty  cooperation 
of  all  of  his  officers  and  the  united,  heroic  support  of  every  man  in  his 
force.  He  says,  in  closing  this  letter:  "I  cannot  sufficiently  acknowledge 
the  constant  assistance  I  have  received  from  Major  Campbell  during  the 
long  action,  nor  express  my  admiration  of  the  cool  and  steady  behavior 
of  the  troops  who  did  not  fire  a  shot  without  orders,  and  drove  the 
enemy  from  their  posts  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  conduct  of  the  officers 
is  much  above  my  praises." 

At  daybreak  on  the  6th  of  August  the  war  whoops  of  the  Indians 
rang  through  the  still  shadowy  forests,  followed  by  the  firing  from 
every  side.  The  enemy  would  even  make  attempts  to  break  throug-h 
the  barricade  in  which  were  the  suffering  wounded  and  the  maddened 
and  frightened  horses,  back  of  the  circle  of  weary,  thirsty  and  still 
heroic  soldiers.  The  troops,  whose  ranks  were  fast  being  thinned  by 
the  sure  aimed  shots  of  the  Indians,  and  "distressed  to  the  last  degree, 
by  a  total  want  of  water,  more  intolerable  than  the  enemy's  fire"  were 
obliged  to  remain  where  they  were  for  the  protection  of  the  convoy  and 
the  wounded. 

The  savages  were  growing  more  and  more  confident  of  victory  and 
were  making  rushes  to  enter  the  barricade,  but  would  retreat  behind  the 
trees  whenever  they  were  met  with  the  cold  steel  of  the  bayonets. 

Colonel  Bouquet  then  resolved  to  make  a  movement  which  would 
make  the  Indians  more  confident  and  bring  them  together  in  a  body  in 
front  of  the  troops.  His  letter  gives  the  best  description  of  this  move- 
ment which  gave  him  the  most  clear  cut  victory  which  the  white  man 
has  ever  had  over  the  Indians  in  American  history.  He  says :  "With 
this  in  view  two  companies  of  Light  Infantry  were  ordered  within  the 
circle,  and  the  troops  on  their  right  and  left  opened  their  files  and 
filled  up  the  space,  that  it  might  seem  they  were  intended  to  cover  the 
retreat.  The  Third  Light  Infantry  company  and  the  Grenadiers  of  the 
42d  were  ordered  to  support  the  first  two  companies.  This  manouvere 
succeeded  to  our  wish,  for  the  few  troops  who  took  possession  of  the 
ground   lately   occupied   by   the   two   Light   Infantry   companies   being 
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brought  in  nearer  to  the  center  of  the  circle,  the  barbarians  mistaking 
these  motions  for  a  retreat,  hurried  headlong  on,  and  advancing  upon 
us,  with  the  most  daring  intrepidity,  galled  us  excessively  with  their 
heavy  fire ;  but  at  the  very  moment  when  they  felt  certain  of  success 
and  thought  themselves  masters  of  the  camp.  Major  Campbell,  at  the 
head  of  the  first  companies,  sallied  out  from  a  part  of  the  hill  they 
could  not  observe,  and  fell  upon  their  right  flank.  They  resolutely 
returned  the  fire,  but  could  not  stand  the  irresistable  shock  of  our  men, 
who,  rushing  in  among  them,  killed  many  of  them  and  put  the  rest  to 
flight.  The  orders  sent  to  the  other  two  companies  were  delivered  so 
timely  by  Captain  Basset,  and  executed  with  such  celerity  and  spirit, 
that  the  routed  savages  who  happened  that  moment  to  run  before  their 
front,  received  their  full  fire,  when  uncovered  by  the  trees.  The  four 
companies  did  not  give  them  time  to  load  a  second  time,  nor  even  to 
look  behind  them,  but  pursued  them  till  they  were  totally  dispersed. 
The  left  of  the  savages,  which  had  not  been  attacked,  were  kept  in  awe 
by  the  remains  of  our  troops,  posted  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  for  that 
purpose ;  nor  durst  they  attempt  to  support  or  assist  their  right,  but  be- 
ing witness  to  their  defeat,  followed  their  example  and  fled.  Our  brave 
men  disdained  so  much  as  to  touch  the  dead  body  of  a  vanquished  enemy 
that  scarce  a  scalp  was  taken  except  by  the  Rangers  and  pack  horse 
drivers." 

The  writer  has  been  over  this  battlefield  a  number  of  times  and  has 
spent  many  hours  on  the  site,  studying  the  letters  of  Colonel  Bouquet 
and  the  map  of  the  battlefield  as  given  in  Smith's  "Historical  Account 
of  Bouquet's  Expedition,"  drawn  by  Thomas  Hutchins,  assistant  engi- 
neer. The  site  of  the  battle  has  been  purchased  by  the  Bouquet 
Memorial  Association,  as  a  memorial  park.  The  topography  of  the 
region  is  little  changed.  The  various  movements  of  the  troops  in  this 
most  remarkable  battle,  can  be  easily  worked  out.  The  hill  above  Bushy 
Run,  where  the  advance  guard  was  first  attacked,  and  the  hill  upon 
which  the  barricade  of  flour  sacks  was  built,  and  the  ravine  through 
which  the  swinging  movement  was  made,  are  all  still  practically  un- 
changed save  for  the  loss  of  the  forests,  the  most  of  which  have  been 
cut  down  long  since.  The  brave  soldiers  who  were  killed  in  the  action 
were  buried  on  the  hill  top,  near  which  the  advance  guard  was  first 
attacked.  The  battleground  is  less  than  a  mile  east  of  the  present 
Harrison  City.  A  largely  attended  celebration  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  battle  was  held  on  August  5  and  6,  1913. 

The  Forty-second  Regiment,  or  Royal  Highlanders  had  the  severest 
losses  of  both  officers  and  men — one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  one  sar- 
geant,  one  corporal  and  twenty-five  privates  were  killed ;  and  one  cap- 
tain, one  lieutenant,  two  sargeants,  three  corporals,  one  drummer  and 
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twenty-seven  privates  were  wounded.  Of  the  Seventy-seventh  or  Mont- 
gomery's Highlanders,  one  drummer  and  five  privates  were  killed  and 
one  lieutenant,  three  sergeants,  one  volunteer  and  seven  privates  were 
wounded.  Of  the  Sixtieth  or  Royal  Americans  one  corporal  and  six 
privates  were  killed  and  one  lieutenant  and  four  privates  were  wounded. 
Of  the  volunteer  rangers  and  pack  horse  drivers  one  lieutenant  and 
seven  privates  were  killed  and  eight  privates  were  wounded  with  five 
privates  missing.  A  total  of  fifty  killed,  sixty  wounded  and  five  missing. 
The  Indians  lost  about  fifty  killed  and  sixty  wounded.  It  is  said  that 
Kiasutha,  the  "Mingo"  chief,  was  the  leader  of  the  Indians  in  this  con- 
flict. This  seems  highly  possible  as  he  was  the  leading  chief  in  the 
hostile  movements  at  this  time.  The  three  leading  chiefs  on  the  Ohio 
during  this  period  were  the  Beaver,  Shingas  and  Kiasutha.  If  Kiasutha 
was  not  the  leader  then  it  is  possible  that  Shingas  was.  But  neither 
the  Beaver  or  Shingas  were,  at  this  time,  heart  and  soul  in  the  uprising 
against  the  English  although  both  had  warned  the  English  that  a  war 
would  result  if  they  remained  on  the  Ohio.  Kiasutha  and  Custaloga 
were  both  strongly  against  the  English  and  as  the  former  was  the 
noted  of  the  two,  it  is  likely  that  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Indians  about 
Fort  Pitt,  all  of  whom  went  to  Bushy  Run  to  deal  with  the  Bouquet 
expedition  just  as  the  Indians  had  dealt  with  the  expeditions  of  Brad- 
dock  and  Grant.  In  this  case  they  made  a  mistake  as  they  had  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  commander. 

Colonel  Bouquet  was  kept  at  the  site  of  the  battle  for  the  remaining 
hours  of  the  day  in  order  to  make  litters  for  the  wounded,  the  burial 
of  the  dead,  and  the  destruction  of  much  of  his  supplies  as  the  death 
and  flight  of  the  majority  of  his  horses  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
carry  these  with  him.  In  the  late  afternoon  they  moved  forward  less 
than  a  mile  to  Bushy  Run  where  they  encamped  for  the  night.  The 
next  day  they  moved  forward  to  Fort  Pitt  which  they  reached  on  the 
loth  when  they  were  most  joyfully  welcomed  by  the  garrison  and  the 
people  who  had  been  surrounded  by  the  Indians  until  the  ist  of  August 
when  they  had  left  to  go  out  to  attack  Bouquet's  troops. 

Fort  Pitt  had  been  surrounded  by  Indians  from  the  27th  of  May, 
until  the  departed  to  meet  Bouquet  on  the  ist  of  August.  During  all 
of  this  time  the  barrack  rooms  were  crowded  with  men,  women  and 
children  who  had  lived  in  the  houses  outside  the  fort,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  orders  of  Captain  Ecuyer,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
use  by  the  Indians  who  surrounded  the  fort. 

Colonel  Bouquet  received  the  praise  and  the  congratulation  of  the 
entire  country  for  his  most  successful  campaign  against  the  Indians  and 
for  the  salvation  of  Fort  Pitt.  And  he  soon  after  received  a  form.al 
letter  of  thanks  from  the  King.     This  was  the  first  victory  of  British 
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troops  in  a  conflict  with  the  Indians  in  the  entire  southern  district  which 
included  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

The  Indians  retreated  from  all  of  their  villages  along  the  upper  Ohio 
and  its  various  tributaries  on  the  Muskingum,  Tuscarawas  and  Scioto, 
from  which  they  continued  to  make  raids  into  the  English  frontiers. 
The  Battle  at  Bushy  Run  was  their  first  real  defeat  and  they  smarted 
under  it,  and  were  filled  with  a  rage  which  could  not  permit  them  to 
settle  down  to  a  peaceful  life  in  the  villages  of  the  Ohio.  Colonel 
Bouquet  realized  that  the  only  way  to  make  his  victory  a  sure  and  last- 
ing one  was  to  carry  the  war  into  the  Indian  country  west  of  the  Ohio. 
But  owing  to  the  condition  of  his  troops  and  the  need  of  more  men  and 
supplies,  he  had  to  defer  this  for  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

FORT  PITT  AND  BOUQUET'S  EXPEDITION  OF  1764  INTO  THE 

INDIAN  COUNTRY. 

At  the  time  of  the  Indian  uprising,  Fort  Pitt  was  in  command  of  Cap- 
tain Simeon  Ecuyer,  a  native  of  Switzerland.  He  had  received  early- 
indications  and  warnings  of  some  trouble  with  the  Indians.  On  May  27  a 
party  of  Indians  came  down  the  Allegheny  shores  with  pack  horses 
laden  with  furs.  These  they  sold  to  the  traders  and  received  in  exchange 
ammunition,  hatchets  and  other  hunting  or  war  supplies.  The  conduct 
of  these  warriors  gave  rise  to  suspicion  concerning  their  intentions. 

Soon  after  they  had  departed  news  began  to  reach  the  fort  of  various 
disasters  to  traders  and  settlers  living  on  military  grants  near  the  various 
posts.  Colonel  William  Clapham,  who  lived  near  the  Sewickley  Old 
Town,  about  four  miles  up  the  Allegheny  River,  on  a  tract  which  had 
been  alloted  him  by  Colonel  Bouquet,  in  1761,  was  killed. 

On  the  26th  of  July  a  party  of  chiefs  approached  the  fort,  carrying  a 
British  flag  as  a  truce  token.  They  were  admitted  to  the  fort.  Among 
them  were  Shingas  and  Turtle  Heart,  "who  had  hitherto  maintained  an 
appearance  of  friendship."  One  of  them,  whose  name  is  not  given  in  the 
report,  probably  Shingas,  because  of  the  references  which  he  makes  in  his 
"speech,"  said: 

Brothers,  what  we  are  about  to  say  comes  from  our  hearts  and  not  from  our  Hps. 
Brothers,  we  wish  to  hold  fast  the  chain  of  friendship — that  ancient  chain  which  our 
forefathers  held  with  their  brethren  the  English.  You  have  let  your  end  of  the  chain 
fall  to  the  ground,  but  ours  is  still  fast  within  our  hands.  Why  do  you  complain  that 
our  young  men  have  fired  at  your  soldiers,  and  killed  your  cattle  and  your  horses  '  You 
yourselves  are  the  cause  of  this.  You  marched  your  armies  into  our  country,  and  built 
forts  here,  though  we  told  you,  again  and  again,  that  we  wished  you  to  remove.  My 
brothers,  this  land  is  ours,  and  not  yours.  .    .    . 

Brothers,  you  have  heard  the  words  of  the  Ottawas.  If  you  leave  this  place  im- 
mediately, and  go  home  to  your  wives  and  children,  no  harm  will  come  of  it;  but  if  you 
stay,  you  must  blame  yourselves  alone  for  what  may  happen.  Therefore  we  desire  you 
to  remove. 

As  has  been  noticed  more  fully  in  Chapter  XXV,  and  also  in  all 
of  the  previous  references  to  the  dealings  of  the  English  with  the  Indians 
on  the  Ohio,  the  one  thing  which  was  demanded  at  every  conference  was 
that  as  soon  as  the  French  had  been  driven  out  of  the  region  the  English 
were  to  go  back  over  the  mountains.  This  demand  had  been  made  to 
Christian  F.  Post  before  the  Delaware  on  the  Ohio  agreed  to  a  peace 
before  the  advance  of  the  army  of  General  Forbes,  and  they  had  repeated 
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it,  as  Shingas  told  Captain  Ecuyer,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1763,  again  and 
again.  In  the  previous  chapter,  the  writer  gave  the  opinions  of  the  lead- 
ing chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  Delaware  and  Shawnee,  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  Indian  uprising.  So  far  as  the  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac"  in  the  larger 
field  is  concerned,  it  may  have  other  causes,  but  in  Pennsylvania  it  was 
due  to  the  refusal  of  the  English  to  remove  from  the  Ohio,  and  to  the 
occupation  of  the  Wyoming  Valley. 

There  is  not  in  American  history,  so  far  as  the  author  has  been  able 
to  discover,  after  the  most  careful  investigation,  a  single  instance  when 
an  Indian  uprising  has  occurred  in  which  it  has  not  been  due  to  the 
breaking  of  a  treaty  or  agreement  with  the  Indians.  When  this  has  been 
done,  and  an  Indian  war  resulted,  with  all  of  its  barbarity,  the  white 
man  has  always  been  astonished  because  the  chiefs  "who  had  hitherto 
maintained  an  appearance  of  friendship,"  went  on  the  warpath.  The 
Indian  has  never  fought  for  anything  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and 
he  never  fought  for  a  principle  unless  that  principle  was  upheld  by  a 
treaty  or  agreement  with  the  white  man.  This  is  true  from  the  time  of 
the  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac"  and  the  "Massacre  of  Wyoming"  to  the 
Custer  massacre  in  1876,  or  the  latest  Indian  uprising  in  the  Southwest. 

The  Indian  has  been  charged  with  being  at  peace  to-day  and  on  the 
warpath  to-morrow.  This  is  not  true.  The  White  man  made  promises 
to  the  Indian  to-day  and  forgot  them  to-morrow,  and  then  blamed  the 
Indian  because  he  also  would  not  forget. 

The  writer  has  looked  through  nearly  every  history  dealing  with  this 
seemingly  sudden  change  from  peace  to  war  for  some  reference  to  the 
Indian  demands  of  the  English  before  the  French  were  driven  from  the 
Ohio,  but  has  not  been  able  to  find  one  writer  who  even  mentions  them. 

For  ten  years  the  condition  of  peace  with  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
on  the  Ohio  was  that  when  the  French  had  departed  from  the  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Six  Nations,  of  which  these  tribes  were  the  tenants,  that 
then  the  English  would  depart  also.  The  Indian  chiefs  had  never  once 
changed  their  position  about  this  matter,  even  when  requested  to  do  so 
when  the  English  first  occupied  Fort  Duquesne  (see  Post's  Mission  to 
the  Ohio).  They  were  also  told  that  if  they  did  not  go  back  an  Indian 
war  would  result. 

When  this  condition  of  peace  with  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  on 
the  Ohio,  was  not  fulfilled  by  the  English,  then  the  peace  ended.  King 
Beaver,  Shingas,  Turtle  Heart  and  the  other  chiefs  who  had  urged  the 
English  to  live  up  to  this  condition  upon  which  peace  rested,  were  not 
insincere  in  their  friendship  because  they  went  to  war  in  order  to  enforce 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  they  agreed  to.  They  did  what  the  leaders  of 
every  self-respecting  people  do,  when  the  people  of  another  nation  refuse 
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to  keep  the  agreements  which  have  been  made — that  is,  they  attempted  to 
force  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition. 

George  Croghan,  who  had  as  much  personal  knowledge  of  the  Indians 
as  anyone  living  at  this  time,  said  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  in 
reviewing  the  Indian  situation,  after  the  hostilities  of  this  period  had 
ceased:  "It  may  be  thought  and  said  by  some  that  the  Indians  are  a 
faithless  and  ungrateful  set  of  Barbarians,  and  will  not  stand  by  any 
agreements  they  make  with  us :  but  it  is  well  known  that  they  never 
claimed  any  right  to  a  Tract  of  Country,  after  they  had  sold  it  with  the 
consent  of  their  Council,  and  received  any  consideration,  tho'  never  so 
trifling;  so  that  on  that  head  we  have  nothing  to  fear  in  fixing  a  Bound- 
ary with  them."     (Archives,  2nd  Ser.,  VI,  620). 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  proven  by  every  purchase  of  land  both 
before  and  after  this  time.  Even  the  hostility  after  the  treaty  of  Colonel 
Bouquet  and  George  Croghan,  in  1765,  was  caused  by  the  settlements 
which  were  made  in  the  unpurchased  lands  along  the  Braddock  and 
Forbes  roads.  This  matter  was  finally  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  in  1768,  when  these  lands  were  bought  from  the  Indians.  They 
never  fought  for  ground  after  it  had  been  once  sold  and  paid  for,  no 
matter  how  "trifling"  the  consideration  was. 

The  Indians  remained  about  Fort  Pitt  until  August  i,  when  they  all 
departed  for  Bushy  Run.  During  the  days  before  their  sudden  depart- 
ure they  had  dug  sort  of  rifle  pits  along  the  river  banks  from  which  they 
kept  up  an  almost  constant  fire  of  bullets  and  arrows,  whenever  the  red 
coats  of  the  Royal  Americans,  or  the  brown  hunting  clothes  of  the  fron- 
tiersmen appeared.  During  all  of  this  time  they  did  little  damage. 
About  the  only  casualty  was  the  shooting  of  an  arrow  into  the  leg  of 
Captain  Ecuyer,  which  was  not  at  all  serious.  Fire  arrows  were  shot 
into  the  fort,  but  none  of  these  did  any  great  damage.  Fort  Pitt  was 
more  strongly  built  than  any  of  the  ones  which  had  fallen,  although  the 
force  of  Indians  making  the  attack  was  nearly  double  what  it  had  been 
at  any  of  the  forts  from  the  Allegheny  River  to  Lake  Erie.  It  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  the  King  in  ordering  its  erection,  and  it  also  re- 
vealed the  utter  folly  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  in  asking  for  its  evac- 
uation after  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  with  France.  Had  Fort  Pitt  not 
been  made  as  strong  as  General  Stanwix  could  build  it,  with  the  funds 
at  his  command,  it  surely  would  have  shared  the  same  fate  as  that  which 
overtook  Venango,  Le  Boeuf  and  Presqu'  Isle,  and,  if  this  had  been  its 
fate  the  entire  English  settlements  west  of  the  Susquehanna  would  most 
surely  have  been  doomed  to  destruction.  Fort  Ligonier,  Fort  Bedford 
and  Fort  Loudon  would  have  all  fallen  to  the  vengeance  of  the  warriors 
which  would  have  swept  over  the  mountains  from  the  villages  of  Ohio. 
The  fall  of  Fort  Pitt  would  have  given  encouragement  to  all  of  the  tribes 
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engaged  in  this  uprising,  and  there  would  have  been  no  Bushy  Run  to 
teach  them  its  lesson. 

Colonel  Bouquet  was  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  victory  at 
Bushy  Run,  and  press  forward  into  the  "Indian  Country"  beyond  the 
Ohio,  and  carry  the  war  into  the  territory  of  the  enemy,  as  General 
Armstrong  had  done  at  Kittanning.  But,  he  did  not  have  sufficient 
troops  at  his  command  to  do  this.  The  Indians,  after  the  defeat  at 
Bushy  Run,  had  deserted  all  of  their  villages  at  Sawcunk,  Kuskuski  and 
elsewhere  near  the  English  fort,  and  fled  westward  to  the  Muskingum 
and  Tuscarawas,  where  they  established  new  villages.  Here  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  French  traders,  who  supplied  them  with  great  quan- 
tities of  war  munitions  and  encouraged  them  to  renewed  efiforts  against 
the  English  settlements. 

When  the  spring  of  1764  came,  the  raids  into  the  English  settlements 
began  with  renewed  energy  and  barbarity.  The  plans  of  the  Indians 
for  the  coming  year  were  disclosed  in  October,  1763,  when  Sir  William 
Johnson  was  informed  by  a  Seneca  chief,  who  had  been  at  the  village  of 
the  Delaware  on  the  Muskingum,  where  a  great  number  of  Indians  of 
various  tribes  were  assembled,  and  that  there  the  Ottawa  Confederacy 
had  sent  the  "War  Hatchet"  to  the  Delaware,  asking  them  to  drive  the 
English  out  of  "their  country."  He  also  said  that  this  message  from  the 
Ottawa  went  on  to  say :  "That  they  then  pointed  out  that  the  Forts  Pitt 
&  Augusta  as  the  greatest  Eyesores  to  the  Indians  in  those  parts  ; 
therefore  desired  they  would  lose  no  time  in  distressing  and  attacking 
them,  on  which  they  would  all  join  in  a  body  and  proceed  towards  Phila- 
delphia ;  That  while  the  Delawares  were  engaged  in  this  aflFair,  they,  the 
Ottawas,  Twightwees,  Hurons,  &ca.,  would  demolish  Detroit  and  Ni- 
agara. The  Delawares  thanked  them  for  looking  upon  them  now  as 
Men,  and  told  them  that  they  would,  by  their  actions,  shew  them 
they  were  worthy  of  the  Confidence  placed  in  them."  After  which  the 
Huron  speaker  addressed  the  Shawnee  and  charged  them  with  idly 
spending  their  time  in  Treaties  and  conferences  with  the  English,  and 
urged  them  to  unite  with  the  Delaware  and  become  warriors,  "to  which 
they  agreed."     (Col.  Rec,  IX,  63). 

General  Amherst  received  this  information,  and  at  once  commenced 
making  plans  for  an  expedition  into  the  Indian  country  in  the  early 
spring,  and,  with  this  in  view,  he  wrote  to  Governor  Hamilton  on  the 
5th  of  November,  1763,  informing  him  of  the  plans  and  saying: 

I  must  apply  to  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  &  Colony  of  Virginia,  for  their  As- 
sistance on  the  Occasion,  by  raising  Men  to  act  against  the  Delawares,  Shawanese,  and 
other  Tribes  on  that  side,  who  have  committed  Hostilities.  .  .  .  The  Proportion  I 
must  demand  from  your  Province  is  one  thousand  Men,  exclusive  of  Commissioned 
Officers,  to  be  divided  into  two  Corps,  of  ten  Companies  each,  commanded  by  their  proper 
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Field  Officers,  and  each  Company  to  consist  of  a  Captain,  two  Subalterns,  and  fifty 
Men,  including  three  Serjeants  and  three  Corporals,  for  the  Service  on  which  they 
shall  be  employed,  requires  that  there  be  a  good  many  Officers;  the  Men  to  be  clothed, 
but  in  a  light  manner;  a  Cloth  Jacket,  Flannel  Waistcoat,  Leggins,  &  ca.  will  be  suffi- 
cient; and  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  whole  are  raised,  and  ready  to  join  the  King's 
Troops,  or  to  be  sent  on  such  Service  as  the  Commanding  Officer  in  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict may  direct,  by  the  first  of  March  next.  (The  entire  orders  are  found,  Col.  Rec, 
IX,  74-75.) 

General  Amherst  was  replaced  by  General  Thomas  Gage,  as  cinii- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  British  Army  in  America,  in  November,  1763,  and 
in  the  same  month  John  Penn  succeeded  Governor  Hamilton  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  province.  These  changes,  however,  made  no  change  in  the 
plans  which  had  been  made  by  General  Amherst  for  the  campaign 
against  the  Indians,  as  Governor  Penn,  in  a  message  to  the  Assembly,  on 
the  20th  of  December,  gave  his  hearty  approval  to  "carrying  the  War 
into  the  Enemie's  Country,"  and  to  this  being  done  by  the  united  efiforts 
of  the  British  army  in  America  and  the  Colonies.  (Col.  Rec,  IX,  95-96). 

While  the  plans  for  the  expedition  against  the  Ohio  Indians  were 
being  carried  out,  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee,  living  on  the  upper  Sus- 
quehanna, kept  up  their  barbarous  raids  upon  all  of  the  frontiers  along 
the  Blue,  or  Kittatinny  Mountains.  This  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  last  remnant  of  the  once  powerful  Susquehannocks,  then 
living  near  Lancaster,  and  called  "Conestoga"  by  the  English,  by 
the  "Paxton  Boys."  This  massacre  is  dealt  with  in  another  book 
of  this  history.  Governor  Penn  wrote  letters  to  General  Gage  and 
to  Sir  William  Johnson,  concerning  this  affair,  and  issued  a  proclama- 
tion for  the  arrest  of  the  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  it  (Col.  Rec, 
IX,  104-108).  General  Gage,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  Gov- 
ernor, ordered  three  companies  of  the  ist  Battalion  of  the  Royal  Amer- 
icans to  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  to  assist  in  supporting  the  civil 
authority. 

Governor  Colden,  of  New  York,  wrote  a  letter  to  Governor  Penn 
in  regard  to  Christian  Indians  which  were  being  sent  to  New  York  for 
safety,  and  which  he  had  refused  to  allow  to  be  done.  "The  Indians  on  the 
East  side  of  the  Susquehanna  are  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  People  of 
this  Province  of  any,  having  done  the  most  mischief.  They  consist  of 
a  number  of  rogues  and  thieves,  runaways  from  the  other  Nations,  and 
for  that  reason  not  to  be  trusted"  (op.  cit.  120).  This  last  statement  is 
correct.  The  mongrel  gathering  of  hostile  Indians  on  the  upper  Susque- 
hanna, who  had  been  guilty  of  various  outrages  against  the  Christian 
Indians  at  the  Moravian  missions,  and  also  against  the  frontier  settle- 
ments, did  not  belong  to  any  one  tribe,  but  were  the  "runaways  from  the 
other  Nations,"  similar  to  the  "Mingoes"  on  the  Allegheny.  They  were 
of  the  same  sort  and  class  of  white  men  who  flocked  about  the  gold 
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camps  in  California  in  the  early  days.  They  were  "tramp  Indians," 
going  from  place  to  place,  and  under  the  direction  of  no  Indian  tribe. 
They  were  the  offscourings  of  the  Indian  tribes,  lawless  and  without 
the  shadow  of  even  the  restraint  of  Indian  government. 

That  such  was  the  case  is  shown  in  a  letter  written  by  General  Gage 
to  Governor  Penn.  on  March  9,  1764,  in  which  he  says:  "I  have  the 
pleasure  to  acquaint  you  that  a  party  of  our  Friendly  Indians,  meeting 
with  a  body  of  Delawares,  on  the  main  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  on 
their  way  against  some  of  our  Settlements,  they  surprised  the  Delawares 
in  their  Camp,  and  made  the  whole  Prisoners  to  the  number  of  Forty- 
one.  After  which  they  bound  them  &  sent  them,  under  an  Escort 
towards  the  Mohock  River."     (Col.  Rec,  IX,  171). 

Governor  Penn  proposed  to  the  Provincial  Commissioners  a  "Scalp 
Act,"  after  writing  to  Sir  William  Johnson  for  his  approval,  which  was 
given.  This  was  adopted  (op.  cit.,  188-189).  Governor  Penn  then 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  the  "Delawares  and  Sha- 
wanese  &  all  others,"  who  had  become  hostile,  "Enemies,  Rebels  & 
Traitors  to  his  most  sacred  Majesty,"  and  appends  the  list  of  rewards 
for  scalps  and  prisoners.  In  this  proclamation  the  Six  Nations  and  the 
Delaware,  Nanticoke  "&  other  Indians"  that  "now  live  in  the  Barracks 
of  this  City,  under  a  Guard  of  his  Majesty's  regular  Troops,"  are 
excepted. 

General  Gage  was  disappointed  because  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
had  not  met  their  quotas  of  troops  for  the  expedition  to  the  Indian 
country,  and  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Penn,  April  4,  1764,  says,  after 
stating  that  he  will  have  to  make  use  of  the  means  which  he  has:  "To 
this  End,  I  judged  it  consistent  with  the  good  of  His  Majesty's  Service 
to  put  all  the  Forces  from  Philadelphia,  Westward,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Colonel  Bouquet,  ...  I  have  likewise  ordered  the  Troops 
to  move  towards  the  Frontiers,  but  Colonel  Bouquet  will  allow  the  Three 
Companies,  now  in  Philadelphia,  to  remain  there  to  the  utmost  Time 
the  Service  will  permit,  after  which  they  must  take  the  Field."  (Col. 
Rec,  IX,  172). 

In  "Col.  Bouquet's  memorandum  for  the  Equipment  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  before  they  join  the  Regulars,"  dated  June  25,  is  this  pe- 
culiar statement :  "It  will  be  necessary  to  give  notice  to  the  Troops  that 
the  Governor  and  Commissioners  have  agreed  to  allow  Three  Shillings 
per  month  to  Every  Soldier  who  brings  a  Strong  Dog  that  will  be 
judged  proper  to  be  employed  in  discovering  &  pursuing  the  Savages, 
and  recommend  to  procure  as  many  as  they  can,  not  exceeding  Ten  per 
Compy.,  Each  Dog  to  be  kept  tied  and  led  by  his  Master"  (op.  cit.,  180). 
Governor  Penn  included  this  order  in  his  letter  of  instructions  to  James 
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Young,  paymaster  and  commissioner  of  musters,  at  Lancaster,  where  the 
troops  were  being  assembled. 

In  the  "Muster  of  Effective  Men,"  mustered  at  Lancaster,  July,  1764, 
for  the  1st  Pennsylvania  Battalion,  there  were  532  men,  exclusive  of 
officers,  and  at  Carlisle,  for  the  2d  Battalion,  390  men  exclusive  of  offi- 
cers, which  was  changed  to  381,  by  dropping  nine  recruits  of  Ensign 
Joseph  Ervin,  making  a  total  of  912  men,  exclusive  of  commanding 
officers.  A  number  of  these  men  deserted  before  the  force  moved  west- 
ward from  Carlisle. 

Colonel  Bouquet  wrote  from  Carlisle  on  August  10,  saying  that, 
"We  march  this  day  for  that  Post  (Fort  Loudon),  from  whence  a  con- 
voy is  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Fort  Pitt."  The  troops  reached  Fort 
Loudon  on  August  13.  By  this  time  the  Pennsylvania  troops  had  been 
reduced  to  about  700  men,  on  account  of  desertions.  Colonel  Bouquet 
then  appealed  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia  for  the  quota  from  that 
colony.  These  were  raised  and  joined  the  army  at  Fort  Pitt  late  in 
September.     Colonel  Bouquet  reached  Fort  Pitt  on  September  17. 

On  the  1st  of  October  two  Six  Nation  Indians  went  to  Fort  Pitt  and 
attempted  to  persuade  Colonel  Bouquet  not  to  advance  into  the  Indian 
country,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  his  force  and  the  greatness  of  the 
numbers  of  his  foes.  Bouquet,  in  his  characteristic  manner,  said  that  he 
could  not  place  any  reliance  upon  any  offers  of  peace  which  the  Dela- 
ware and  Shawnee  had  to  make,  which  these  Iroquois  had  suggested 
would  be  made  if  he  did  not  advance,  and  that  if  they  had  anything  to 
say  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  listen  to  them  when  he  reached  Tus- 
carawas. 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  the  army,  composed  of  about  1,500 
men,  moved  from  Fort  Pitt  on  October  4,  with  the  Virginia  troops  lead- 
ing the  advance.  It  encamped  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  its  starting 
place,  after  having  passed  through  "a  rich  level  country,  with  stately 
timber." 

The  next  day  they  marched  for  two  miles  and  returned  to  the  Ohio 
River,  and  then  marched  along  "a  flat  gravelly  beech"  for  about  six 
miles  and  a  quarter,  with  two  islands  on  their  left.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  last  island  (Neville's),  the  army  again  left  the  river  and  marched 
through  "good  land,  broken  with  small  hollows,"  and  encamped. 

On  October  5  the  army  marched  through  Logstown,  which  was  then 
deserted.  Its  exact  distance  from  Fort  Pitt  is  given  as  being  "seventeen 
miles  and  an  half,  fifty-seven  perches,  by  the  path."  It  is  said:  "This 
place  was  noted  before  the  last  war  for  the  great  trade  carried  on  there 
by  the  English  and  French ;  but  its  inhabitants,  the  Shawanese  and  Dela- 
wares  abandoned  it  in  the  year  1750.  The  lower  town  extended  about 
sixty  perches  over  a  rich  bottom  to  the  foot  of  a  low,  steep  ridge,  on  the 
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summit  of  which,  near  the  declevity,  stood  the  upper  town,  commanding 
a  most  agreeable  prospect  of  the  lower,  and  quite  across  the  Ohio,  which 
is  about  500  yards  wide  here,  and  by  its  majestic  easy  current  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place"  (Bouquet  Expedition,  45).  This  statement,  with 
those  of  the  journals  of  Croghan,  Gist  and  Post,  should  settle  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  location  of  this  historic  Indian  village,  as  being  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  at  the  present  Ambridge,  or  old  Economy.  The 
army  encamped  below  Logstown,  near  the  present  Legionville,  below 
Ambridge. 

On  October  6,  about  three  miles  below  the  former  camp,  the  army 
again  came  to  the  Ohio,  which  was  followed  for  half  a  mile,  when  it 
turned  off  "over  a  steep  ridge,"  after  which  it  crossed  the  Beaver  River. 
"About  a  mile  below  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio,  stood  formerly  a  large 
town,  on  a  steep  bank,  built  by  the  French  of  square  logs,  with  stone 
chimneys,  for  some  of  the  Shawanese,  Delaware  and  Mingo  tribes,  who 
abandoned  it  in  the  year  1758,  when  the  French  deserted  Fort  Du 
Quesne.  Near  the  fording  of  Beaver-creek  also  stood  about  seven 
houses,  which  were  deserted  and  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  after  their  de- 
feat at  Bushy-run,  where  they  forsook  all  their  remaining  settlements  in 
this  part  of  the  country."  These  were  the  villages,  mentioned  by  Post 
and  others,  by  the  name  of  Sawcunk. 

From  this  fording  of  the  Beaver  River,  the  army  marched  in  a  north- 
west direction,  taking  the  trail  which  led  to  the  villages  on  the  Tusca- 
rawas River,  passing  over  the  upper  waters  of  Little  Beaver  and  Yellow 
creeks. 

On  Sunday,  when  the  army  remained  at  its  camp,  the  two  messen- 
gers sent  by  Colonel  Bouquet  to  Colonel  Bradstreet,  returned  and  made 
their  report.  (In  August,  when  Colonel  Bouquet  was  at  Fort  Loudon, 
on  his  way  to  Fort  Pitt,  he  received  word  that  Colonel  Bradstreet,  who 
had  been  sent  on  an  expedition  to  the  Indians  in  Northern  Ohio,  had 
made  peace  with  the  Indians,  and  that  he  had  promised  them  that  he 
would  prevent  the  expedition  of  Bouquet  from  advancing  into  the  Indian 
country.  Bouquet  very  promptly  refused  to  be  a  "witness  to  a  Trans- 
action which  would  fix  an  indelible  Stain  upon  the  Nation,"  and  said,  in 
his  letter  to  the  Governor :  "I,  therefore,  take  no  notice  of  that  pretended 
Peace,  &  proceed  forthwith  on  the  Expedition,  fully  determined  to  treat 
as  Enemies  any  Delawares  or  Shawanese  I  shall  find  in  my  way,  till  I 
receive  contrary  orders  from  the  General"  (Col.  Rec,  IX,  192-197). 
Therefore,  notwithstanding  all  that  Colonel  Bradstreet  had  said  about 
peace  with  the  Indians,  Bouquet  had  gone  directly  ahead,  and  now  on 
October  15  he  was  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Indian  country.  This  in- 
vasion of  their  own  territory  carried  terror  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Delaware 
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and  Shawnee.  They  knew  that  they  could  not  bluff  Colonel  Bouquet 
as  they  had  been  able  to  do  with  Colonel  Bradstreet. 

While  the  army  was  encamped  on  the  Tuscarawas,  a  short  distance 
below  Beaver's  Town,  and  a  short  distance  above  Killbuck's  Town,  on 
October  16,  six  chiefs  came  to  inform  him  that  all  of  their  chiefs  were 
assembled  about  eight  miles  from  his  camp,  and  were  ready  and  anxious 
to  treat  with  him  for  peace.  He  sent  word  that  he  would  meet  them  the 
next  day  "in  a  bower"  a  short  distance  from  his  camp. 

Colonel  Bouquet,  who  thoroughly  understood  the  Indians,  made 
every  arrangement  at  the  place  of  meeting  to  impress  them,  and  also 
made  all  plans  for  any  sort  of  a  surprise  which  the  Indians  might  plan. 

On  the  17th  the  colonel  marched  to  the  site  of  the  council  with  nearly 
all  of  the  regular  troops,  the  Virginia  volunteers  and  Light  Horse,  and 
stationed  these  about  the  place  of  meeting,  so  that  they  would  show 
themselves  to  the  best  advantage. 

Among  the  chief  at  this  conference  were  King  Beaver,  of  the  Turkey 
Clan  ;  Custaloga,  of  the  Wolf  Clan  (Munsee),  Kiasutha,  a  Seneca;  Turtle 
Heart,  a  Delaware  warrior,  Keissinautchtha,  a  Shawnee  chief,  and  many 
other  warriors.  The  head  chief  of  the  Turtle  Clan  of  the  Delaware, 
vv^as  not  present.  This  chief,  Netawatwes,  often  called  King  New- 
comer, was  the  real  head,  or  "King,"  of  the  Delaware  Nation  at  this  time. 
Because  of  his  refusal  to  attend  these  councils  Colonel  Bouquet  deposed 
him.  But  the  Delaware  never  accepted  this  action.  John  Killbuck  was 
a  son  of  Netawatwes,  and  John  Killbuck,  Jr.,  or  Gelelemend,  was  a 
grandson.  This  grandson  was  offered  the  head  chieftainship  of  the  tribe 
by  the  Delaware  Nation,  but  refused  because  of  the  lawlessness  of  the 
tribe,  and  because  he  had  become  a  Christian.  He  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as   William  Henry   Gelelemend. 

Colonel  Bouquet  at  these  conferences  with  the  Indian  chiefs  made 
no  attempt  to  spare  their  feelings  by  any  conciliatory  speeches,  but 
handled  them  without  gloves  and  threatened  to  move  into  their  country 
and  utterly  destroy  their  villages  if  they  did  not  return  the  captives 
which  they  held,  and  then  make  peace.  His  whole  attitude  was  that  of  a 
victor  dictating  the  terms  of  peace.  This  all  had  its  effect  upon  the 
proud  warriors  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee,  who  were  humbled  in  the 
dust  before  this  prouder  warrior,  who  refused  to  even  shake  hands  with 
them,  or  address  them  as  "Brothers."  The  result  was  that  all  of  the 
chiefs  present  were  more  than  willing  to  do  as  he  directed. 

In  order  to  make  a  still  deeper  impression,  Colonel  Bouquet  marched 
his  army  about  thirty-two  miles  deeper  into  the  Indian  territory,  and  de- 
livered his  ultimatum,  before  starting,  that  all  prisoners  were  to  be  de- 
livered within  twelve  days  to  him  at  Wakatomica  (below  the  present 
Coshocton,  Ohio).     On  the  25th  of  October  the  army  marched  to  within 
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a  mile  of  the  forks  of  the  Munkingum,  near  the  old  Wyandot  village, 
where  it  made  its  last  encampment  (No.  i6).  This  place  was  then  fixed 
as  the  meeting  place  to  which  all  of  the  tribes  were  to  deliver  their  cap- 
tives, instead  of  at  Wakatomica,  as  it  was  more  centrally  situated. 
From  this  time  until  November  9  messages  were  being  sent  to  the 
various  villages,  and  captives  were  being  brought  in  from  all  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

By  this  time  about  206  prisoners  had  been  returned.  These  were 
classed  as  follows : 

Virginians — Males    32 

"         — Females  and  children 58 

Pennsylvanians — Males    49 

"  — Females  and  children  67 

Total 206 

The  greatest  trouble  which  Colonel  Bouquet  had  to  contend  with 
was  the  allaying  of  the  fears  of  the  Shawnee  who  were  afraid  to  return 
with  their  captives  and  who  had  threatened  to  kill  them  and  then  fly. 
They  were  on  the  point  of  doing  this  several  times  when  the  messengers 
of  Bouquet  reached  their  villages  and  prevented  it  by  ofifers  of  peace. 

For  the  faithful  keeping  of  all  of  the  promises  made,  and  for  the 
return  of  the  remaining  captives  held  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  Bouquet 
demanded  that  six  hostages  be  placed  with  him,  and  five  deputies  be 
sent  to  treat  with  Sir  William  Johnson.  Then,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
conferences  had  commenced  on  the  Tuscarawas,  Bouquet  took  the  chiefs 
by  the  hands,  "Which  gave  them  great  joy." 

On  the  I2th  of  November  the  council  was  held  with  the  Shawnee, 
Red  Hawk  being  the  chief  speaker.  Bouquet  demanded  that  they 
deliver  six  hostages  to  be  kept  until  the  delivery  of  all  of  the  captives  at 
Fort  Pitt  as  early  in  the  spring  as  was  possible.  This  was  done  and  the 
Shawnee  later  fulfilled  their  promises  by  delivering  the  prisoners  on 
the  8th  of  May  to  George  Croghan  at  Fort  Pitt. 

Probably  no  military  leader  or  civil  officer  ever  delivered  a  more 
scathing  address  to  a  company  of  Indian  chiefs  in  the  history  of  the 
continent  than  was  delivered  by  Colonel  Bouquet  on  October  20  to  the 
assemblage  of  Seneca,  Delaware  and  Shawnee.  Instead  of  addressing 
them  as  "Brothers,"  as  had  always  been  the  custom,  he  addresses  them 
as  "Chiefs,  Captains  and  Warriors,"  and  then  proceeds  to  recount  all 
of  the  broken  pledges,  the  barbarity  and  cruelty  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty,  the  insults  and  injuries  to  the  King's  troops,  and   says: 

I  have  brought  with  me  the  relations  of  those  people,  you  have  massacred  or  taken 
prisoners,  they  are  impatient  to  take  revenge  of  the  Bloody  murderers  of  their  Friends, 
and  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  can  protect  you  against  their  just  resent- 
ment, by  assuring  them  that  no  peace  shall  be  granted  you  till  you  have  given  us  a 
proper  Satisfaction. 
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He  then  tells  them  that  the  Ottawas,  the  Chippewas,  the  Wyandot 
and  the  Six  Nations  have  all  made  peace,  and  that  they  are  left  alone, 
and  that  "It  is  consequently  in  our  power  to  destroy  you,  but  if  I  find 
that  you  execute  faithfully  the  Conditions  I  shall  require  of  you,  I  will 
not  treat  you  with  the  Severity  you  deserve."  (Col.  Rec,  IX,  218-219). 
Colonel  Bouquet  was  not  only  a  warrior  but  he  was  also  a  finished 
orator,  and  his  tongue  was  as  mighty  as  his  sword.  The  American 
Indian  has  always  highly  esteemed  both  of  these  qualities  in  their 
enemies  as  well  as  among  themselves.  He  showed  them  clearly  that 
he  was  not  afraid  of  them,  either  in  what  he  said  or  what  he  did,  and 
this  won  them  to  him  without  any  reservations  whatever. 

The  scenes  which  followed  from  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the 
captives  until  the  army  reached  Carlisle  cannot  be  duplicated  by  any 
romance  evolved  in  the  mind  of  the  novelist,  as  they  cannot  be  matched 
by  similar  scenes  in  history,  in  all  details.  Fathers  and  mothers  found 
long  lost  and  mourned  children ;  husbands  were  re-joined  to  wives 
that  had  been  considered  as  dead ;  children,  who  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  the  language  of  their  parents,  met  them  for  the  first  time  in  their 
memories ;  some  were  glad  to  get  back  to  the  homes  of  their  early  years, 
others  were  sorry  to  leave  the  people  they  had  learned  to  love;  some 
were  so  in  love  with  the  life,  the  new  relations  made  in  the  forests,  that 
they  escaped,  even  when  guarded,  and  went  back  to  their  forest  lovers ; 
some  of  the  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors  delivered  up  with  sad  hearts 
the  children  born  to  the  captive  mothers,  who  had  become  their  wives ; 
some  of  the  Indian  wives  followed  with  weary  footsteps  the  white  hus- 
bands who  had  been  captured  as  boys  and  then  married  them,  and 
many  an  Indian  brave  followed  his  white  sweetheart  back  over  the 
mountains  to  Carlisle  or  into  Virginia  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life. 
One  must  read  the  entire  story  as  it  is  told  in  all  of  the  records  of  this 
most  wonderful  "return  of  the  captives,"  in  order  to  fully  grasp  its 
meaning.  (See  Colonial  Records  of  Pennsylvania,  IX,  220.  Also  many 
letters  and  other  documents  in  the  same,  and  in  Archives  IV,  Smith's 
"Bouquet's  Expedition,"  77-78;  Parkman,  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  II, 
232-238). 

The  army,  with  its  troop  of  returned  captives,  started  back  for  Fort 
Pitt  on  the  i8th  of  November,  reaching  its  destination  on  the  28th. 
December  i  Colonel  Bouquet  wrote  a  letter  to  Governor  Penn,  inform- 
ing him  of  his  arrival,  and  saying  that  he  was  sending  the  captives  to 
Carlisle  in  the  care  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Clayton,  where  he  would  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  orders  from  the  Governor  and  for  the  Paymaster, 
who  was  to  make  settlement  with  the  troops.  (Archives,  IV,  208). 

Governor  John  Penn  issued  a  proclamation  on  December  5,  1754, 
in  which  he  told  of  the  submission  of  the  Delaware,  Shawnee  and  other 
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western  Indians,  and  declared  the  war  with  these  Indians  at  an  end. 
Thus  ended  the  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac." 

Colonel  Bouquet  received  the  congratulations  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia.  He  was,  however,  much  worried  and  discouraged 
on  account  of  the  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  Virginia,  which 
colony  refused  to  pay  the  troops  from  Virginia  which  had  been  raised 
to  fill  up  the  Pennsylvania  troops  of  provincials,  and  tried  to  put  this 
burden  on  Bouquet  in  person.  The  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  the  next 
year,  as  Parkman  says :  "came  to  his  relief  and  assumed  the  debt," 
and  did  so  "with  a  justice  and  a  generosity  which  went  far  to  redeem 
the  past." 

On  account  of  this  and  various  military  regulations  which  had  been 
passed,  twice  asked  General  Gage  to  relieve  him  of  his  command.  This 
was  finally  granted,  and  he  was  about  ready  to  go  to  Europe  when  by 
order  of  the  king  he  was  made  a  brigadier  General  (April,  1765),  and 
soon  after  went  to  Pensacola,  Florida,  where  he  died  in  the  autumn 
of  1765.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  and  his  place  of  burial  is  not 
known.  As  has  been  said  by  some  writer,  his  only  monument  in  the 
vast  region  which  he  finally  won  from  the  Indians  along  the  Ohio,  is 
the  blockhouse  which  is  still  standing  near  the  "Point,"  at  Pittsburgh, 
which  was  erected  by  him  in  1764.  This,  the  last  remains  of  Fort  Pitt 
and  the  oldest  historic  building  on  the  upper  Ohio  Valley,  is  carefully 
preserved  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  But  for  their 
efforts,  and  especially  those  of  the  late  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Ammon,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  William  Darlington,  this  historic  building  would 
have  long  since  disappeared.  It  stands  in  the  very  midst  of  the  property 
occupied  by  the  freight  stations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  mute 
witness  to  the  progress  of  a  great  commercial  city,  as  it  was  a  witness 
to  some  of  the  most  thrilling  scenes  in  the  winning  of  the  west,  when 
the  canoes  of  the  Red  Men  were  gliding  down  the  Allegheny  River, 
and  when  the  Royal  American,  in  his  scarlet  uniform,  and  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  frontiersmen,  in  their  butternut  brown,  were  treading 
the  trails,  over  which  now  run  the  trails  of  steel.  This  little  building  of 
wood  and  brick  has  surely  been  a  witness  to  a  most  wonderful  panorama 
of  history  as  it  has  been  enacted  on  the  shores  of  La  Belle  Riviere. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  RESUME  THE  TRADE  WITH  THE  WESTERN 
INDIANS— THE    INDIAN    COUNCIL   AT    FORT    PITT,   AND 
GEORGE  CROGHAN'S  MISSION  OF  1756. 

After  Colonel  Bouquet  had  made  peace  with  the  Seneca,  the  Dela- 
ware and  Shawnee  on  the  Muskingum,  various  delegations  of  Indians 
came  to  Fort  Pitt  in  order  to  consult  with  George  Croghan,  who  had 
arrived  there  on  February  28,  1765,  with  Lieutenant  Alexander  Frazier. 

Croghan  had  not  been  present  at  the  various  conferences  which 
Colonel  Bouquet  had  with  the  Indians  in  Ohio,  as  he  was  then  in 
England  on  private  affairs  and  also  as  a  representative  of  Sir  William 
Johnson,  to  give  information  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  about  Indian  affairs. 
At  that  time  Croghan  had  desired  to  resign  his  position  of  deputy- 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  on  account  of  various  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  him,  and  also  because  of  the  friction  between 
the  officers  of  the  army  and  the  department.  Sir  William  Johnson 
informed  the  Lords  of  Trade  of  Croghan's  desire  to  resign.  General 
Amherst,  who  had  been  informed  of  Croghan's  trip  to  England,  said, 
in  a  letter  of  reply  to  Sir  William  Johnson : 

I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  Mr  Croghan  desirous  of  going  to  England  at  a  time 
when  surely  his  presence  is  necessary  in  his  department,  if  it  ever  was  so.  When  I  told 
him  that  I  could  not  answer  to  the  giving  him  leave  of  Absence  at  present,  he  offered 
to  resign,  which  I  likewise  disapprove  of,  although  as  he  is  your  Deputy,  I  could  not 
refuse  him,  if  he  persisted  in  that  mind.  I  however  prevailed  upon  him  to  advise  with 
you  before  he  took  such  a  step,  which  he  agreed  to,  and  he  is  set  out  for  Bedford  to 
attend  to  his  duty,  of  which  I  conclude,  he  will  inform  you  by  letter.  He  seemed  to  be 
disgusted  at  the  Commanding  Officer  at  Fort  Pitt,  having  the  direction  of  the  Expenses, 
which  I  cannot  alter;  as  I  still  think  it  is  more  proper  that  that  power  should  be  lodged 
in  a  Commanding  Officer,  than  a  deputy  Agent;  Nor  can  I  see  what  reason  the  latter 
can  have  to  complain  on  that  account,  for  I  should  imagine  he  would  be  glad  to  have 
that  authority  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  his  department.  (Letters  of  Johnson,  Ar- 
chives, Sec.  Ser.,  VI,  588-592;  613;  letter  of  Gen.  Amherst,  same  reference  599.) 

Croghan  left  for  England  in  the  latter  part  of  December  or  the 
early  part  of  February,  1764,  and  remained  there  until  about  October, 
when  he  returned  to  America  and  was  induced  by  General  Amherst  and 
Sir  William  Johnson  to  continue  as  Deputy  Indian  Agent.  During 
his  absence  Alexander  McKee  had  been  acting  as  Indian  agent  at  Fort 
Pitt.  He  had  accompanied  Colonel  Bouquet  to  the  Muskingum,  and 
had  been  present  at  the  various  councils  with  the  Indians.  Croghan 
wrote  to  him  from  Philadelphia  in  December  informing  him  that  he 
would  soon  be  at  Fort  Pitt  to  transact  business  with  the  Indians,  and 
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also  that  thenceforth  the  Indian  agents  would  be  independent  of  the 
officers  commanding  the  various  posts. 

Colonel  Bouquet,  after  his  expedition  to  the  Muskingum,  met  the 
messenger  carrying  this  letter,  at  Fort  Loudon,  and  wrote  to  Major 
Murray,  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Pitt,  asking  him  to  open  the 
letter,  which  Major  Murray  evidently  did  and  then  wrote  to  Colonel 
Bouquet,  giving  him  the  contents  of  the  letter,  upon  which  Bouquet 
wrote  to  General  Gage,  the  commander-in-chief,  "the  officers  will  be 
glad  to  have  no  further  concern  with  Indian  Affairs,  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  powers  of  such  importance  should  be  trusted  to  a  man 
illiterate,  impudent,  and  ill-bred,  who  subverts  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment, and  begins  his  functions  by  a  rediculous  display  of  his  own  im- 
portance and  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  harmony  which  should  subsist 
between  the  various  branches  of  the  service."  (Hanna,  "Wilderness 
Trail,"  II,  32).  Notwithstanding  this  opinion  which  Bouquet  had  of 
Croghan,  he  recommends  him  to  General  Gage  as  the  best  qualified 
person  to  conduct  the  mission  to  the  western  Indians,  which  was  then 
planned,  to  gain  control  of  the  trade  at  the  various  French  posts  in 
Illinois  and  wherever  the  British  had  taken  possession  by  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

Croghan  had  gone  to  Fort  Pitt,  as  stated  at  the  commencement  of 
this  chapter,  to  hold  a  council  with  the  Indians,  and  then  to  start  on 
this  mission  to  the  Illinois  country. 

At  this  time  occurred  the  series  of  events  in  and  near  Fort  Loudon 
which  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement  along  the  frontiers  and  much 
trouble  to  the  provincial  authorities.  The  firm  of  Boynton,  Wharton 
and  Morgan,  of  Philadelphia,  which  supplied  the  Indian  traders  with 
merchandise,  had  sent  to  Fort  Loudon,  for  shipment  to  Pittsburgh  where 
Croghan  was  to  get  them  as  presents  for  the  Indians  which  he  intended 
to  visit  on  his  western  mission.  These  goods  arrived  at  Pawling's,  near 
Greencastle,  where  they  were  transferred  from  wagons  to  pack-horses. 
When  this  pack  train  or  brigade  reached  Squire  Smith's,  at  the  site 
of  Mercersburg,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Conococheague 
settlements  gathered,  after  hearing  of  the  shipment  of  goods  to  Fort 
Pitt,  and  William  Duffield  as  spokesman  voiced  the  objections  of  the 
frontiersmen  to  the  shipment  of  the  merchandise  for  trade  with  the 
Indians.  The  drivers  of  the  seventy  horses  carrying  the  goods  laughed 
at  all  of  the  pleadings  and  drove  on  with  their  long  train.  Duffield  and 
about  fifty  of  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  followed  the  train  to  the 
Big  Cove.  Among  those  who  had  been  witnesses  of  the  scene  at  Paw- 
ling's  tavern  was  Captain  James  Smith,  who  had  been  captured  by  the 
Indians  in  the  making  of  the  Burd  road  over  the  mountains  at  the  time 
of  Braddock's  expedition.     Upon  his  return  from  captivity  in   1760  he 
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had  organized  a  company  of  frontiersmen,  who  dressed  in  Indian  fashion 
and  painted  their  faces  red  and  black  as  did  the  Indians.  They  were 
popularly  known  as  the  "Black  Boys,"  of  which  James  Smith  was 
elected  captain. 

Captain  Smith  took  the  ten  "Black  Boys,"  who  had  been  present  at 
the  scene  at  Pawling's,  cut  through  the  woods  and  encamped  for  the 
night  near  Sideling  Hill.  In  the  morning,  with  faces  painted  red  and 
black  as  usual,  they  halted  the  pack-train,  ordered  the  drivers  to  unload 
the  merchandise  and  "be  oflf."  This  was  done  and  Smith  and  his  party 
then  burned  the  goods  in  the  road.  Smith  gives  an  account  of  this 
adventure  in  his  "Narrative."  The  traders  went  back  to  Fort  Loudon 
where  they  informed  Lieutenant  Charles  Grant,  the  commandant,  of 
what  had  taken  place.  Grant  then  took  a  detachment  of  the  Highland 
Regiment,  went  out  and  made  a  number  of  arrests  of  persons  supposed 
to  have  been  engaged  in  the  affair.  Smith  says  that  none  of  the  persons 
arrested  had  been  in  the  affair  at  Sideling  Hill.  Captain  Smith  then 
raised  a  troop  of  three  hundred  men  and  marched  to  Fort  Loudon  and 
encamped  on  a  hill  near  the  fort.  "We  were  not  there  long  until  we 
had  more  than  double  as  many  of  the  British  troops  prisoners  in  our 
camp  as  they  had  of  our  people  in  the  guard-house."  Lieutenant  Grant 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  camp  of  Smith's  force,  and  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  was  made  "two  for  one."  Smith  very  truly  says  in  his  narra- 
tive :  "The  king's  troops  and  our  party  had  now  got  entirely  out  of  the 
channel  of  the  civil  law,  and  many  unjustifiable  things  were  done  by 
both  parties.  This  convinced  me  more  than  ever  I  had  been  before,  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  civil  law,  in  order  to  govern  mankind." 
It  is  a  pity  that  Captain  James  Smith  and  his  followers  did  not  realize 
this  fact  before  it  became  necessary  for  the  Governor  to  issue  "Procla- 
mations," and  to  put  into  operation  all  of  the  powers  of  the  province  to 
restore  law  and  order. 

No  goods  could  pass  through  the  mountains  without  a  "Permit"  of 
William  and  James  Smith.  Attached  to  this  permit  was  an  endorse- 
ment reading:  "As  the  Sideling  Hill  Volunteers  have  already  inspected 
these  goods,  and  as  they  are  all  private  property,  it  is  Expected  that 
none  of  these  brave  fellows  will  molest  them  upon  the  Road,  as  there 
is  no  Indian  Supplies  amongst  them.  Given  under  my  Hand,  May  15th. 
1765."  "Signed, 

Jas.  Smith."  (Archives  IV, 
220).  There  are  many  letters,  depositions  and  proclamations  concern- 
ing this  affair  in  the  Archives,  IV,  219-241 ;  Colonial  Records,  IX,  264- 
266-268-272-275-28 1 -etc.). 

Governor  Penn  wrote  to  General  Gage  on  February  10,  1766:  "The 
Chief  Justice  has  also  issued  a  Writ  for  apprehending  James  Smith, 
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their  head  &  Ringleader,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Sheriff 
of  Cumberland,  to  be  duly  executed.  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  his  success, 
but  would  fain  hope  that  Villain  may  be  taken,  and  we  shall  be  able, 
by  his  means,  to  discover  some  of  the  other  principals."  (Col.  Rec,  IX, 
297). 

Even  the  King  of  England  was  made  aware  of  these  acts  of  the  "Side- 
ling Hill  Volunteers,"  as  Smith  calls  the  "Black  Boys."  (op.  cit.  297- 
301). 

In  March,  1766,  Robert  Callender  informed  the  Governor  that  he 
had  information  that  the  settlers  at  Conococheague  intended  to  stop 
the  last  shipment  of  goods  which  had  been  sent  to  Fort  Pitt  for  the 
trade  with  the  Illinois  country.  Governor  Penn  then  wrote  to  General 
Gage  asking  for  authority  to  transfer  the  King's  troops  at  Lancaster 
and  other  posts  to  protect  the  line  of  communication  with  Fort  Pitt. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Justices  of  Cumberland  County 
urging  them  to  see  that  these  goods  were  protected,  as  they  were  being 
carried  into  "the  Indian  Country  with  my  full  and  express   Licence." 

General  Gage,  in  a  reply  to  the  letter  of  Governor  Penn,  says :  "The 
Robberies  and  disturbances  they  have  been  guilty  of  with  Impunity, 
emboldens  them  to  every  Act  of  Violence,  whilst  they  ilatter  themselves 
that  they  are  secure  from  Punishment.  I  enclose  you  an  Order  to  all 
the  Forces  in  your  Government  to  give  Assistance  to  the  Civil  power, 
which  you  will  make  use  of,  as  the  Circumstances  of  afifairs  may  require." 
(op.  cit.  307). 

After  all  of  the  powers  of  Great  Britain,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  army  in  America,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  various 
lesser  administrative  agencies  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  matter, 
Captain  James  Smith  and  his  "Sideling  Hill  Volunteers"  permitted  the 
goods  for  the  Illinois  country  to  pass  through  the  mountains.  Anyhow, 
peace  was  declared  with  the  Indians  and  Captain  Smith  and  his  various 
followers  saw  that  there  were  new  opportunities  for  trouble  in  taking 
up  lands  not  yet  purchased  from  the  Indians,  west  of  the  mountains. 
Smith  and  his  various  travels  and  troubles  after  this  time  are  all  fully 
noticed  in  his  "Narrative,"  which  is  well  worthy  of  reading. 

While  these  most  interesting  events  were  taking  place  on  "the 
communication  to  Fort  Pitt,"  George  Croghan,  who  was  in  a  sense 
responsible  for  it  all  as  the  goods  which  caused  all  of  the  trouble  were 
to  be  taken  by  him  on  his  mission  to  the  Illinois  country,  was  at  Fort 
Pitt  holding  councils  with  the  Indians  and  making  ready  for  his  trip, 
which  was  made  by  the  orders  of  General  Gage  and  Sir  William  Johnson. 
While  Captain  James  Smith  and  his  "Black  Boys"  were  holding  up 
and  destroying  the  goods  intended  for  the  western  Indians,  delegations 
of  Indians  from  the  Ohio  country  were  coming  to  see  Croghan  at  Fort 
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Pitt  bringing  quantities  of  furs  and  peltries  to  trade,  and  finding  no 
goods  there  for  them  to  buy.  The  French  traders  had  been  driven  out 
of  all  of  the  vast  region  west  of  the  mountains  and  the  Indians  had 
no  place  to  go  to  sell  their  furs  and  peltries.  They  had  been  promised 
by  Colonel  Bouquet  that  a  trade  with  them  would  be  opened  at  Fort 
Pitt  and  other  places  and,  as  it  was  impossible  for  Croghan  to  get  his 
goods  through  because  of  the  activity  of  Captain  James  Smith  and  his 
"Black  Boys,"  the  Indians  were  becoming  restless  and  beginning  to 
regret  that  they  had  made  a  peace  which  compelled  them  to  deliver  up 
all  of  their  captives,  get  rid  of  the  French  traders,  and  bring  them  nothing 
whatever  in  return. 

Captain  Smith  had  used  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  justification  of 
his  actions  against  the  shipment  of  goods  to  Fort  Pitt,  that  the  hostages 
which  had  been  given  by  the  Shawnee  to  Colonel  Bouquet  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  their  promise  to  return  the  captives,  had  escaped 
and  that  therefore  the  Shawnee  would  not  keep  their  promise.  But  on 
May  2  a  number  of  the  Shawnee  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt  with  a  part  of  the 
English  prisoners  which  they  held,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  a  large 
delegation  of  the  same  tribe  arrived  with  the  last  of  the  captives  and 
saluted  "the  Garrison  with  two  rounds,  which  was  returned  by  three 
Cannon."  The  chief  said  that  they  had  been  delayed  by  the  difficulty 
of  gathering  the  captives  and  because  of  the  difficulties  of  travel.  So 
that  the  "perfidious  Shawnee"  kept  their  agreement  with  Colonel  Bou- 
quet, even  after  the  hostages  given  as  a  pledge  had  escaped. 

This  council  at  Fort  Pitt,  which  commenced  on  May  10,  1765,  and 
which  was  largely  attended  by  representatives  of  the  Delaware,  Shaw- 
nee and  Seneca  tribes,  was  a  most  important  one.  Nearly  all  of  the  most 
famous  chiefs  of  these  tribes  were  present.  Among  them  were :  Neta- 
watwes,  the  head  chief  or  "King"  of  the  Delawares ;  Custaloga,  head 
chief  of  the  Wolf  Clan ;  The  Beaver,  head  of  the  Turkey  Clan ;  Winge- 
num,  Turtle  Heart;  White  Wolf;  Thomas  Hickman;  Sun  Fish,  and 
many  others,  including  Kiasutha,  of  the  Seneca  tribe. 

These  chiefs  delivered  many  most  interesting  addresses.  Kiasutha, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  fighters  against  the  English  during 
the  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac"  said : 

When  you  first  came  to  drive  the  French  from  this  place,  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania sent  us  a  Message  that  we  should  withdraw  from  the  French,  &  that  when  the 
English  was  settled  here,  we  should  want  for  nothing.  It's  true,  you  did  supply  us 
very  well,  but  it  was  only  while  the  War  was  doubtful,  &  as  soon  as  you  conquer'd  the 
French  you  did  not  care  how  you  treated  us,  as  you  did  not  then  think  us  worth  your 
Notice ;  we  request  you  may  not  treat  us  again  in  this  manner,  but  now  open  the  Trade 
and  do  not  put  us  off  with  telling  us  you  must  first  hear  from  your  great  man  before 
it  can  be  done:  If  you  have  but  little  Goods  let  us  have  them  for  our  skins,  and  let  us 
have  a  part  of  your  Rum,  or  we  cannot  put  dependence  on  what  you  tell  us  for  the 
future. 

Pa.— 67 
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Croghan  replied  to  these  various  speeches,  promising  that  the  trade 
with  the  Indians  would  soon  be  opened  at  Fort  Pitt  by  orders  of  the 
General.  On  June  5  Governor  Penn  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  Royal  proclamation,  issued  on  the  7th  of  October,  1763, 
in  which  the  King  opens  the  trade  with  the  Indians  to  all  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  provided  they  take  out  a  license  for  this  purpose.  To  this 
Governor  Penn  adds  the  statement  that  owing  to  the  peace  made  by 
General  Bouquet  and  confirmed  at  Fort  Pitt  with  George  Croghan,  "that 
from  and  after  the  20th  day  of  June  instant,  all  intercourse  and  trade 
with  the  several  Nations  and  Tribes  of  Indians  in  amity  with  the  Crown 
of  Great  Britain,  and  living  under  his  Majesty's  protection,  shall  be 
free  and  open  to  all  persons  residing  in  this  Province,  who  shall  apply 
for  and  obtaining  my  License  to  carry  on  such  trade,  under  the  restric- 
tions and  provisions  mentioned  in  the  said  Royal  Proclamation,"  and,  in 
the  same  proclamation  the  Governor  commands  all  persons  attempting 
to  restrain  this  trade  to  disperse  and  to  desist  from  all  such  illegal  at- 
tempts.    (Col.  Rec,  IX,  264  et.  seq.) 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  justify  the  actions  of  Captain 
James  Smith  and  his  "Sideling  Hill  Volunteers."  These  actions,  how- 
ever much  ihe  individuals  taking  part  in  them  may  have  thought  they 
were  justifiable,  were  in  direct  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
King,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  and  the  Governor  and 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  who  were  all  supposed  to  know  more  of  the 
conditions  which  faced  the  English  Government  on  the  Ohio  and  in  the 
Illinois  country,  and  were,  in  effect,  the  attempt  of  a  mob  to  overrule 
both  the  civil  and  the  military  authorities.  Such  actions  can  never  be 
justified,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances  may  be.  Whenever  any 
class  or  element  in  societ)^  attempts  to  carry  out  its  own  opinions  and 
beliefs  in  opposition  to  the  administration  of  orderly  government 
anarchy  results,  if  such  attempts  are  allowed  to  triumph.  The  various 
attempts  to  justify  the  actions  of  these  "Sideling  Hill  Volunteers,"  which 
have  been  made,  are  all  along  the  same  general  line —  that  some  of  the 
men  taking  part  in  these  aflfairs  were  among  the  most  prominent  fam- 
ilies on  the  frontier,  and  that  their  descendants  are  among  the  best 
people  in  the  State,  cannot  change  the  case  in  the  slightest.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Paxton  Boys,  who  murdered  the  Conestoga  Indian 
in  1763,  or  of  the  Washington  County  men  who  went  into  Ohio  massa- 
cred the  Indians  at  Gnadenhutten,  on  the  Tuscarawas  in  1782,  under  the 
leadership  of  Captain  David  Williamson.  These  aflfairs,  all  of  which 
have  been  black  chapters  in  the  history  of  this  early  period,  were  the 
actions  of  mobs,  in  direct  opposition  to  all  law  and  order,  and  as  such, 
cannot  be  justified,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  character  or  the 
personal  opmions  of  the  men  constituting  them. 
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(The  author  can  hardly  be  charged  with  being  prejudiced  in  looking 
at  these  affairs  in  this  light,  as  his  ancestors,  on  both  sides,  were  living 
in  the  region  in  which  two  of  these  movements  took  place,  and  were,  in 
all  probability,  engaged  in  the  affairs.  But,  to  try  to  justify  illegal  and 
lav.'Iess  actions  simply  because  they  were  committed  by  people  belonging 
to  prominent  families,  or  because  they  may  have  been  our  ancestors,  is 
nothing  short  of  naive  folly.  Lawlessness  is  lawlessness,  no  matter  by 
whom  it  may  be  committed.  Many  people  mistake  a  riot  for  a  revo- 
lution). 

George  Croghan  left  Fort  Pitt  on  May  15,  accompanied  by  Major 
Thomas  Smallman  and  the  deputies  of  the  Delaware,  Shawnee  and 
Seneca,  appointed  by  these  tribes  to  go  with  him,  and  a  few  white  men. 
Instead  of  taking  the  land  trail  to  the  Illinois  country,  they  went  down 
the  Ohio  River  in  two  large  batteaux,  stopping  at  the  various  Indian  vil- 
lages along  the  way.  On  the  6th  of  June  they  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Wabash,  and  passed  on  for  about  six  miles,  where  they  encamped. 
On  the  8th  of  June  a  party  of  about  eighty  warriors  of  the  Kickapoo  and 
Mascoutens  attacked  Croghan's  party,  killing  two  of  his  men  and  three 
Indians  and  wounding  all  of  the  party,  Croghan  included,  except  two 
white  men  and  one  Indian.  They  plundered  the  entire  party  of  the  goods 
tliey  had  with  them  and  took  them  prisoners.  One  of  the  Shawnee  of 
Croghan's  party,  who  had  been  wounded,  hid  himself  in  the  woods, 
thinking  that  the  attacking  party  were  southern  Indians.  When  he 
found  who  they  were,  he  came  out  of  hiding  and  made  a  very  bold 
speech  to  Croghan's  captors  telling  them  that  all  of  the  northern  Indians 
would  avenge  the  murder  of  their  people.  This  alarmed  the  Indians 
who  had  made  the  attack,  who  began  to  make  excuses  for  what  they  had 
done,  saying  that  the  French  had  told  them  that  the  southern  Indians 
were  coming  to  take  their  country  from  them.  After  dividing  the 
plunder  they  started  for  their  village  at  Ouiatenon  (Wea),  on  the 
Wabash,  below  the  mouth  of  Wea  Creek,  which  was  one  of  the  chief 
headquarters  of  the  French  traders.  Croghan  and  his  party  were  taken 
to  this  village,  which  was  reached  on  the  23d,  and  presented  to  the 
chiefs,  who  were  very  angry  at  what  the  young  warriors  for  what  they 
had  done.  On  the  ist  of  July  a  Frenchman  arrived  at  the  village  from  the 
Illinois,  with  a  pipe  and  a  speech  to  have  Croghan  burnt.  When  these 
were  delivered  to  the  Indians  in  council,  they  informed  Croghan  of  what 
the  import  of  the  speech  was,  and  then  set  Croghan  and  his  party  free. 
For  several  days  Croghan  met  delegates  from  the  representative  tribes 
of  the  region,  and  on  the  i8th  of  July  he  set  out  for  the  Illinois  country, 
meeting  Pontiac  on  the  way,  with  a  number  of  Shawnee,  Delaware  and 
Iroquois,  upon  which  all  returned  to  Ouiatenon,  where  they  held  a  coun- 
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cil  at  which  Pontiac  and  the  chiefs  agreed  to  what  the  other  nations  of 
Indians  had  done. 

On  the  25th  of  July  they  set  out  for  the  Miami  village  (Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana),  which  they  reached  on  August  i.  Here  he  was  received  with 
gladness,  and  on  the  6th  of  August  Croghan  and  his  party  started  down 
the  Maumee  River  for  Detroit,  which  they  reached  on  the  17th.  While 
at  Detroit  many  conferences  were  held  with  the  tribes  from  all  of  the 
region  about  the  lakes.  Pontiac  was  present,  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Ottawa,  Huron,  Chippewa,  Wyandot  and  other  tribes  which  had 
been  most  active  in  the  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac."  Pontiac  made  a 
"speech"  and  sent  his  pipe  to  "Sir  William  Johnson  that  he  may  know  I 
have  made  Peace,  &  taken  the  King  of  England  for  my  Father,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  Nations  now  assembled."  There  were  present  at 
these  councils  about  thirty-five  chiefs  and  five  hundred  warriors. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  while  these  important  meetings  were 
being  held  at  Detroit  by  George  Croghan,  bringing  an  ending  to  the 
Indian  wars,  the  "Black  Boys,"  under  the  leadership  of  Captain  James 
Smith,  were  totally  ignorant  of  what  was  being  done  to  bring  about  a 
lasting  peace,  and  were  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  thwart  the 
plans  of  Croghan,  Sir  William  Johnson  and  everybody  else,  thinking 
that  they  alone  had  the  welfare  of  the  frontiersmen  at  heart. 

Croghan  remained  at  Detroit  until  the  26th  of  September,  arriving  at 
Niagara  on  October  8,  and  went  on  to  report  to  Sir  William  Johnson, 
who  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  on  November  16,  saying  that  Croghan 
had  arrived  there  a  few  days  before  and  delivered  a  journal  of  his  trans- 
actions, from  which  he  had  selected  the  principal  parts,  and  sent  to 
them.  (Croghan's  Journal  for  this  mission  is  found  complete  in  "Early 
Western  Travels,"  Thwaite's,  Vol.  I,  126-173). 

A  most  interesting  monograph  by  Boyd  Crumrine,  on  "The  Records 
of  Deeds  for  the  District  of  West  Augusta,  Virginia,  for  the  Court 
held  at  Fort  Dunmore  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.),  1775-1776,  Copied  Consecu- 
tively as  Recorded,"  and  published  in  the  "Annals  of  the  Carnegie 
Museum"  (Pittsburgh),  Vol.  Ill,  237,  et  seq.  gives  the  copies  of  the 
Indian  deeds  made  to  Croghan  and  other  traders,  for  the  losses  sustained 
in  trading  houses,  goods,  etc.,  during  the  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac."  The 
first  of  these  deeds,  made  at  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  November  3, 
1768,  is  made  to  Robert  Callender,  David  Franks,  Joseph  Simon,  Levy 
Andrew  Levy,  Philip  Boyle,  John  Baynton,  Samuel  Wharton,  George 
Morgan,  Joseph  Spear,  Thomas  Smallman,  Samuel  Wharton,  adminis- 
trator of  John  Welch,  deceased ;  Edmund  Moran,  Evan  Shelby,  Samuel 
Postlethwait,  John  Gibson,  Richard  Winston,  Dennis  Crohon,  William 
Thompson,  Abraham  Mitchel,  James  Dundas,  Thomas  Dundas  and  John 
Ormsby.  William  Trent  was  appointed  the  agent  and  attorney  for  this 
group  of  traders  and  merchants. 
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Trent  made  a  conveyance  to  the  beneficiaries  of  this  deed  for  their 
interest  in  the  grant.  These  are  recorded  in  a  session  of  the  Court  for 
the  District  of  West  Augusta,  held  on  April  17,  1776,  in  a  "Deed  of  Par- 
tition from  and  betwen  the  same  Persons,"  made  in  a  "Deed  of  Lease  and 
Release  of  Trust  from  William  Trent."  Many  more  names  of  persons 
who  had  become  participants  in  this  grant  are  given  in  these  documents. 
It  seems  rather  strange  that  George  Croghan,  who  had  always  been 
so  much  associated  with  the  affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  should  have  been 
a  Virginia  adherent  during  the  time  of  the  boundary  dispute.  He  was 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of  the  district  of  West  Augusta,  as  was 
also  Thomas  Smallman  and  John  Gibson.  Edward  Ward  was  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  court  of  Yohogania  County. 

The  first  deed  for  Indian  lands  on  the  Ohio,  was  that  which  was 
made  by  the  Six  Nations,  on  August  2,  1749,  to  George  Croghan,  at  a 
council  held  at  Logstown.  This  land  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Monongahela,  beginning  at  a  run  opposite  the  mouth  of  Turtle  Creek 
and  running  down  the  river  to  the  junction  of  the  Ohio,  and  then  down 
the  Ohio  to  Raccoon  Creek,  up  this  creek  ten  miles  and  from  there,  by 
a  straight  line,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  containing  by  estimation  100,000 
acres  of  land. 

By  another  deed,  made  the  same  day,  another  tract  of  land  was 
granted  to  George  Croghan,  on  the  Youghioghenny  River,  fifteen  miles 
long  and  ten  miles  wide,  containing  about  60,000  acres. 

By  still  another  deed,  made  at  the  same  time  and  place,  George 
Croghan  was  granted  a  tract  of  land,  beginning  to  the  northward  of 
Shannopin's  Town,  "at  the  mouth  of  a  run  called  two  mile  run,"  then  up 
this  run  to  its  head,  where  it  interlocks  with  the  two  mile  spring,  which 
empties  into  the  Monongahela,  down  this  run  to  the  Monongahela 
River,  then  up  the  river  to  Turtle  Creek ;  thence  up  the  northerly  branch 
of  this  creek  to  its  head ;  thence  a  northerly  course  to  Plum  Creek,  down 
Plum  Creek  to  the  Ohio  (Allegheny),  and  then  down  the  river  to  the 
place  of  beginning.  This  tract  contained  about  40,000  acres,  making 
a  total  of  the  three  grants  of  200,000  acres. 

This  action  was  approved  by  the  chiefs  at  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  "for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  five  shillings  to  them  paid 
by  the  said  George  Croghan."  Various  conditions  are  stated  in  this  last 
action  of  November  4,  176S. 

These  deeds  are  recorded  at  the  recorder's  office  at  Philadelphia,  and 
were  also  offered  for  record  in  the  Court  for  the  district  of  West  Augusta, 
at  Fort  Dunmore  (Pittsburgh),  on  September  23,  1775.  (See  "Annals  of 
the  Carnegie  Museum,"  I,  554).  The  first  deed  recorded  in  Bedford 
County,  November  29,  1770,  is  that  of  George  Croghan  to  John  Campbell, 
of  Fort  Pitt,  for  a  part  of  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  above  deeds. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  ENGLISH  SETTLEMENTS  WEST  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS, 
UPON  LANDS  NOT  PURCHASED  FROM  THE  INDIANS, 
AND  ITS  USUAL  RESULT. 

The  English  traders  had  trading  houses  at  various  places  in  the  Ohio 
region  from  about  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
These  were  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Turtle  Creek,  Shannopin's  Town, 
Logstown,  Venango  and  other  well-known  places.  But  no  actual  settle- 
ment had  been  made  until  1753,  When  Christopher  Gist  made  his  im- 
provements on  the  tract  of  land  which  he  had  selected  as  the  agent  of 
the  Ohio  Company,  of  Virginia,  at  the  present  Mount  Braddock,  Fayette 
County.  That  this  settlement  was  in  existence  in  November,  1753.  is 
clearly  shown  by  Washington's  journal  of  his  mission  to  Fort  Le  Boeuf 
in  that  year,  as  he  says  :  "According  to  the  best  observation  I  could  make, 
Mr.  Gist's  new  settlement,  which  we  passed  by,  bears  about  west-north- 
west seventy  miles  from  Will's  Creek ;  Shanopins,  or  the  forks,  north  by 
west,  or  north-northwest  about  fifty  miles  from  that."  Upon  his  return 
from  Fort  LeBoeuf,  he  says:  "Tuesday,  the  ist  of  January  (1754),  we 
left  Mr.  Frazier's  house  (at  the  mouth  of  Turtle  creek),  and  arrived  at 
Mr.  Gist's,  at  Monongahela,  the  2nd,  where  I  bought  a  horse  and  saddle." 

Gist  had  selected  the  site  upon  which  this  new  settlement  was  built 
in  1751,  or  1752,  when  he  was  exploring  the  territory  along  the  Ohio 
Valley.  He  took  with  him  the  next  spring  his  sons,  Richard  and 
Thomas,  and  his  son-in-law,  William  Cromwell.  In  1754,  Washington 
had  advanced  as  far  as  Gist's  Plantation,  where  he  erected  some  sort  of 
a  fortification,  and  then,  upon  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  French 
army  under  Captain  De  Villiers.  had  retreated  to  the  Great  Meadows, 
where  he  erected  Fort  Necessity.  After  Washington's  surrender,  the 
French  returned  to  Gist's  and  destroyed  all  of  the  buildings  there  and 
at  Stewart's  Crossings,  where  William  Stewart  had  erected  a  house  at 
about  the  same  time  that  Gist's  settlement  was  made.  After  the  defeat 
of  General  Braddock,  July  9,  1755,  the  dying  general  was  carried  back 
to  Gist's  and  then  on  to  the  Orchard  Camp,  where  he  died. 

Judge  James  Veech,  in  "The  Monongahela  of  Old"  (page  79-80)  is  of 
the  opinion  that  Wendell  Brown  and  his  sons  made  the  first  settlement 
west  of  the  mountains,  near  Uniontown.  The  author  has  examined  all 
possible  sources  of  information,  and  is  convinced  that  Gist's  settlement, 
at  Mount  Braddock,  was  the  first  actual  settlement  of  the  English  race 
west  of  the  mountain  ridges      This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  con- 
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temporary  documentary  evidence,  and  the  opinion  that  the  Browns 
made  the  first  settlement  rests  upon  nothing  but  tradition. 

The  argument  used  by  Judge  Veech  to  disprove  the  fact  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  eleven  families  at  Gist's,  whom  Washington  met  on  his  re- 
turn to  Will's  Creek,  "But  the  late  Col.  James  Paull,  whose  father,  George 
Paull,  was  an  early  settler  in  that  vicinity,  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Gists,  said  he  never  heard  of  these  settlers,"  is  hardly  to  the 
point,  or  of  any  value,  as  James  Paull  was  not  born  until  about  six  years 
after  these  families  had  been  driven  away  by  the  French,  and  his  father, 
George  Paull,  did  not  come  into  the  region  until  late  in  1759. 

After  the  English  occupation  of  Fort  Duqucsne,  the  commanding 
ofiicers  at  Fort  Pitt  gave  permission  to  various  persons  to  settle,  or 
"make  improvements"  on  the  lands  near  the  fort,  or  on  the  "line  of  com- 
munication" with  the  settlements  in  the  Cumberland  Valley.  Among 
these  were  George  Croghan  and  Colonel  William  Clapham,  who  had 
"improvements"  on  the  Allegheny  River  near  the  mouth  of  Pine  Creek. 
Some  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  lands  claimed  by  the  Ohio  Company 
returned  after  the  departure  of  the  French  from  the  Ohio  Valley,  but 
all  were  driven  out  again  during  the  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  when  even 
Colonel  Clapham  was  killed  on  his  improvement. 

But  no  sooner  had  this  Indian  war  ended  than  immediately  great 
flocks  of  settlers  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  by  way  of  the  old  Brad- 
dock  Road,  commenced  to  take  up  lands  along  the  Monongahela  and  the 
Youghioghenny  rivers,  in  the  territory  claimed  by  both  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  and  yet  not  purchased  from  the  Indians. 

One  of  the  most  amazing  facts  of  the  history  of  the  period  of  Indian 
wars  is,  that  no  sooner  is  one  war  ended  and  peace  declared  than  the 
frontiersmen,  who  were  always  the  worst  sufferers  because  of  these 
fearful  outbreaks  of  savage  barbarity,  immediately  commenced  to  do  the 
very  same  things  which  had  caused  the  previous  wars.  One  would 
imagine  after  all  that  they  had  passed  through  that  they  would  be  con- 
tent to  settle  down  to  happiness  for  a  few  years  where  they  were,  rather 
than  to  immediately  "start  something"  by  rushing  over  the  mountains 
into  the  lands,  the  English  occupation  of  which  had  caused  all  of  the 
trouble  to  begin  with.  But.  they,  living  in  a  vast  region  in  which  there 
was  plenty  of  room  for  all,  and  in  which  there  are  still  great  areas  of 
unimproved  and  unoccupied  land,  crossed  the  mountains  and  entered 
what  was  an  almost  trackless  wilderness  and  gave  a  formal  invitation 
to  the  Indians  to  rise  up  again  in  their  wrath  and  kill  and  scalp  them. 

When  this  invitation  was  accepted  by  the  Indian,  and  the  warwhoop 
was  again  heard  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  forest,  and  the  log  cabins 
were  smoking  in  ruins — then  these  "squatters  on  Indian  lands"  rose  up 
in  righteous  indignation  and  said  that  an  Indian  could  not  be  trusted, 
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because  he  made  peace  and  then  broke  it.  This  most  naive  blindness  to 
justice  and  even  common  sense  of  these  frontiersmen  is  most  mar- 
vellous. 

After  peace  had  been  made  with  the  Indians,  and  as  early  as  October 
7,  1763,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
said:  "And,  We  do  further  strictly  enjoin  and  require  all  Persons  what- 
ever, who  have  either  wilfully  or  inadvertently  seated  themselves  upon 
any  Lands  within  the  Countries  above  described,  or  upon  any  Lands 
which,  not  having  been  ceded  to  or  purchased  by  Us,  are  still  reserved 
to  the  said  Indians  as  aforesaid,  forthwith  to  remove  themselves  from 
such  Settlements."  (Col.  Rec,  IX,  83-84). 

The  frontiersmen  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  especially  paid  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  this  proclamation  or  any  others  which  were  issued  by 
the  Governors,  but  kept  on  moving  westward  over  the  mountains  into 
the  rich  and  fertile  lands  along  the  Monongahela  and  Youghiogheny 
rivers.  The  great  majority  of  the  settlers  in  this  part  of  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  came  from  Virginia.  Virginia  had  been  the  most  active  in 
all  of  the  earlier  movements  for  the  possession  of  the  Ohio,  and  now  the 
people  of  that  colony  became  the  most  aggressive  in  the  settlement  of  it. 
The  Braddock  Road  was  a  direct  line  of  communication  between  the 
settlements  in  Virginia  and  the  territory  between  the  Monongahela  and 
the  Youghiogheny  rivers.  The  Pennsylvanians  at  this  time  were  spread- 
ing across  the  mountains  into  the  Tuscarora  and  Juniata  valleys,  and 
along  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  They  could  find  trouble 
enough  nearer  home.  It  was  not  necessary  to  travel  over  the  Forbes 
Road  to  the  more  distant  Ohio  in  order  to  settle  on  unpurchased  Indian 
lands.  As  a  consequence,  while  the  Virginians  were  filling  up  the  lands 
at  Redstone,  Turkey  Foot,  Stewart's  Crossings,  and  other  places  along 
the  "communication  with  Fort  Pitt,"  by  way  of  the  Braddock  Road,  the 
"communication  with  Fort  Pitt,"  by  way  of  the  Forbes  Road,  beyond 
Bedford,  was  but  very  sparsely  settled.  The  former  was  the  "Virginia 
Road,"  and  the  latter  the  "Pennsylvania  Road." 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1765,  the  King  of  England  sent  special  in- 
structions to  Governor  Penn,  concerning  the  disobedience  of  his  procla- 
mation of  October  7,  1763,  and  requested  him  to  use  all  efforts  to  have 
the  people  "irregularly  seated  on  Lands  to  the  Westward  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains,  immediately  to  evacuate  those  Settlements."  (Col. 
Rec,  IX,  321). 

George  Croghan  had  a  conference  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Delaware, 
Shawnee,  Six  Nations  and  Huron  at  Fort  Pitt  on  May  22,  1766,  concern- 
ing the  killing  of  a  number  of  Indians  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania.     These  chiefs  said: 
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This  conduct  of  their  Fathers  the  English,  does  not  look  as  if  they  were  disposed 
to  live  in  Peace  with  their  Children,  the  Indians;  Besides  that,  as  soon  as  the  peace 
was  made  last  Year,  contrary  to  your  Engagements  to  them,  a  number  of  people  came 
over  the  Great  Mountain  and  settled  at  Red  Stone  Creek  &  upon  the  Monongahela, 
before  they  had  given  the  Country  to  the  King,  their  Father. 

Croghan  wrote  to  General  Gage,  telling  him  of  the  killing  of  Indians 
by  the  frontiersmen,  and  says :  "I  am  convinced  they  have  an  ardent 
desire  to  live  in  peace  w^ith  us  from  the  open  and  free  manner  they 
have  made  known  their  Causes  of  Complaints.  But  if  some  effectual 
measures  are  not  speedily  taken  to  remove  those  People  settled  on  Red 
Stone  Creek  'till  a  boundary  can  be  properly  settled  as  proposed,  and 
the  Governors  pursue  Vigorous  measures  to  deter  the  Frontier  Inhab- 
itants from  Murthering  Indians  which  pass  to  and  from  War  (with  the 
southern  Indians)  against  their  natural  Enemies,  the  Consequences  may 
be  dreadful,  &  We  involved  in  all  the  Calamitys  of  another  general 
wir."     (Col.  Rec,  IX,  322-323). 

The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  after  reading  a  message  of  the  Gov- 
ernor relating  to  this  matter,  said  in  a  reply :  "But,  as  we  apprehend, 
many  of  those  rash  people  have  gone  from  Virginia,  between  which 
province  and  this  the  Boundary  has  not  been  exactly  ascertained,  nor  is  it 
distinctly  known  on  which  side  of  the  supposed  Boundary  those  people 
are  seated,  &  as  that  Province  will  be  alike  involved  in  the  fatal  Conse- 
quences of  such  a  manifest  Breach  of  Faith  with  the  Indians,  We  beg 
leave  to  recommend  it  to  your  Honour  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  communicate  to  Governor  Fauquier  the  Necessity  of  his  uniting  with 
you  in  taking  the  most  expeditious  as  well  as  effectual  Steps  to  remove 
those  Intruders  on  the  Lands  to  the  Westward  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains, agreeable  to  his  Majesty's  Proclamation."  In  order  to  carry  out 
these  instructions  of  the  King  the  Assembly  promised  to  raise  a  fund  for 
the  purpose  (op.  cit.,  324-325). 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1766,  Governor  Penn  issued  a  proclamation 
in  which  he  ordered  all  persons  settled  on  the  lands  not  purchased  from 
the  Indians,  to  remove  at  once. 

Governor  Fauquier,  of  Virginia,  wrote  on  December  11,  in  reply  to 
the  letter  from  Governor  Penn,  saying  that  he  would  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  these  settlers,  and  that  he  had  already 
issued  a  proclamation  to  that  effect. 

A  whole  year  passed  by,  during  which  many  efforts  had  been  made 
to  have  the  settlers  remove  from  the  lands  in  question,  and  to  have 
the  frontiersmen,  especially  of  Virginia,  stop  killing  Indians.  But  both 
of  these  abuses  increased.  Settlers  kept  taking  up  lands  on  the  terri- 
tory west  of  the  mountains,  and  frontiersmen  kept  on  killing  Indians  in 
what  was  nothing  less  than  cold-blooded  murder.     To  the  frontiersman 
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the  Indian  was  little  less  than  a  dog.  His  land  was  stolen  from  him, 
and  if  he  fought,  he  was  killed  and  scalped.  If  he  made  peace,  his  land 
was  taken  and  he  was  killed  and  scalped  just  the  same.  If  he  arose  in 
his  wrath  and  did  as  he  was  done  by  he  was  a  savage  barbarian.  The 
men  who  stole  his  land,  killed  and  scalped  him  were,  of  course,  of  a 
higher  culture  and  therefore  had  a  right  to  do  as  they  did,  as  that  is  one 
of  the  blessed  privileges  of  belonging  to  a  superior  race.  It  is  hard  to 
imderstand  the  psychology  of  these  good,  religious,  pious  frontiersmen, 
who  would  steal  the  land  of  the  Indian,  kill  him  and  scalp  him,  and  then 
be  filled  with  amazement  because  this  "red  varmint"  would  turn  upon 
him  and  give  him  a  dose  of  his  own  medicine.  If  an  Indian  killed  a 
white  man,  he  was  punished  with  death.  If  a  white  man  killed  an  Indian, 
or  ten  of  them  as  did  Frederick  Stump,  the  action  was  most  praiseworthy. 

This  was  the  exact  situation  which  was  faced  by  the  English  colonies 
in  1767,  after  the  peace  was  made  with  the  Indians.  General  Gage 
wrote  to  Governor  Penn,  December  7,  1767,  telling  him  of  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  Indians  because  of  these  abuses,  and  of  a  letter  which  he 
had  received  from  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  which  he  said  that  there  would 
be  "an  immediate  Rupture  with  the  Indians,"  unless  something  was  not 
done  to  pacify  them  and  to  put  a  stop  to  these  two  evils,  of  killing 
Indians  and  taking  unpurchased  lands.  He  further  says :  "It  is  not  for 
me  to  point  out  where  the  fault  lies,  but  if  the  laws  are  insufficient  to 
secure  and  protect  the  Indians  in  their  Persons  and  Properties,  a  more 
effectual  provision  should  be  made  for  that  purpose,  and  immediately, 
too,  before  it  is  to  late  to  prevent  the  Devistations,  Cruelties  and  ef- 
fusion of  Blood,  attendant  upon  an  Indian  War,  which  may  be  experi- 
enced soon,  unless  active  Measures  are  adopted  for  the  Redress  of  the 
Grievances  the  Indians  complain  of.  I  can  only  offer  the  assistance  of 
his  Majesty's  troops  to  cooperate  with  you,  for  the  effecting  of  these  de- 
sirable purposes,  for  the  execution  of  which,  a  sufficient  number  of 
Troops  shall  be  collected  and  ready  to  Act,  whenever  you  shall  be  pleased 
to  acquaint  me  that  Civil  Officers  properly  authorized,  will  call  upon 
them  to  aid  and  assist  the  Civil  power  in  the  removing  forcibly,  and 
bringing  to  punishment,  these  disturbers  of  the  Publick  Tranquility. 
The  encroachments  made  upon  the  Indian's  Lands,  for  which  they  could 
obtain  no  Justice,  with  the  daily  threats  of  more  Invasions  of  their  Prop- 
erty, lost  us  the  Affections  of  the  Savages  before,  and  was  the  principal 
Reason  of  their  throwing  themselves  into  the  Arms  of  the  French  for  pro- 
tection. From  hence  arose  the  Hostilities  they  commenced  upon  us 
in  1754  and  1755,  and  the  War  that  followed.  The  same  Causes  will 
upon  us  in  1754  and  1755,  and  the  War  that  followed.  The  same 
have  the  same  Effects."  (Col.  Rec,  IX,  403-404). 

While  all  of  these  efforts  were  being  made  by  the  authorities  of  the 
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Province,  as  well  as  by  General  Gage  and  all  those  who  knew  the  danger 
of  the  situation,  and  while  Sir  William  Johnson  and  George  Croghan 
were  holding  conferences  with  the  Indians,  who  were  becoming  more 
and  more  bitter  because  of  the  treatment  given  them,  there  occurred  the 
murder  of  ten  Indian  men,  women  and  children  by  Frederick  Stump,  at 
Middle  Creek  (Snyder  County),  on  January  10  and  11,  1768.  This  brutal 
affair  would  have  brought  on  another  Indian  war,  in  the  mood  in  which 
the  Indians  then  were  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  the  Governor, 
the  Assembly,  George  Croghan  and  Sir  William  Johnson.  The  Gov- 
ernor offered  a  reward  of  200  pounds  for  the  capture  of  Frederick  Stump, 
and  the  Assembly  voted  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  for  "condo- 
lences" for  the  Indians  who  had  been  killed.     (Col.  Rec,  IX,  468-469). 

In  order  to  remove  the  settlers  from  the  lands  on  the  Monongahela 
and  Youghiogheny  River  territory,  a  proclamation  was  issued  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1768,  in  which  those  refusing  to  remove  from  these  lands, 
"shall  suffer  Death  without  the  Benefit  of  Clergy,"  and  the  Reverend 
John  Steel,  John  Allison,  Christopher  Lemes,  Esquires,  and  Captain 
James  Potter,  of  Cumberland  County,  were  appointed  to  go  to  "the 
Monongahela,  Youghiogheny,  and  other  Places  Westward  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains,  where  any  Settlements  are  made  within  this  Prov- 
ince, and  set  up  a  Number  of  the  said  Proclamations  in  the  most  public 
Places  of  these  Settlements,  and  to  Read  and  explain  the  same  to  the 
People,  and  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  induce  them  to  pay  due 
Obedience  thereto."     (Col.  Rec,  IX,  481-483). 

On  April  16  the  Governor  received  a  report  from  these  commis- 
sioners dated  at  Fort  Cumberland,  April  2.  They  had  gone  to  Red- 
stone, arriving  there  on  the  23d  of  March,  and  held  a  meeting  on  the 
27th.  Messengers  were  sent  to  the  Cheat  River  and  to  Stewart's  Cross- 
ings, inviting  the  people  in  those  settlements  to  meet  at  Gist's  Planta- 
tion. On  the  30th  of  March  a  meeting  was  held,  attended  by  about  forty 
men.  Rev.  John  Steel,  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor,  says  that  there  were 
about   one   hundred  and   fifty   families   at  the   various   settlements. 

The  people  at  Redstone  said  that  the  Indians  were  very  peaceful, 
and  that  they  were  sorry  to  hear  that  they  were  to  be  driven  from  the 
land.  The  people  at  Gist's  had  heard  the  same,  "and  reasoned  in  the 
same  manner,  declaring  they  had  no  Apprehensions  of  a  War;  that  they 
would  attend  the  Treaty,  and  take  their  Measures  accordingly.  Many 
severe  things  were  said  of  Mr.  Croghan,  and  one  Lawrence  Harrison 
treated  the  Law  and  our  Government  with  too  much  disrespect"  (op.  cit., 
508).  A  complete  list  of  the  settlers  is  given  in  the  report  of  these  com- 
missioners,  same   references.     (508-509). 

Judge  Veech  says  in  his  sketch  of  the  attempts  to  remove  these 
settlers,  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the  measures  taken  was  that  "they 
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served  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  settlers  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Government,  and  hence  to  carry  them  the  more  devotedly  into  the 
embraces  of  Virginia  in  the  boundary  controversy  which  now  soon 
begun"  ("The  Monongahela  of  Old,"  95).  It  is  rather  an  easy  matter 
to  "alienate  the  afifections  of  a  group  of  people  who  were  Virginians  to 
commence  with.  In  the  list  of  names  given  of  the  residents  at  Red- 
stone, Stewart's  Crossings,  Gist's  the  Cheat  River  and  Turkey  Foot,  the 
author  is  unable  to  find  a  family  which  was  not  on  the  Virginia  side  of 
the  controversy  to  commence  with.  Later  on,  they  were  all  associated 
with  the  Virginia  Courts  in  that  region. 

Notwithstanding  royal  proclamations  and  proclamations  from  Gov- 
ernors, and  the  visit  of  the  Pennsylvania  commissioners,  with  the  warn- 
ing of  "Death  without  the  Benefit  of  Clergy,"  the  settlers  stayed  on. 
When  they  were  driven  away  by  the  detachments  of  soldiers  from  Fort 
Pitt  they  came  back  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  departed.  They  were  a 
"hardy  race"  of  people  and  just  about  as  hard  to  get  along  with.  But 
their  perseverance  won  in  the  long  run,  as  the  province  found  that  it 
would  be  less  expensive  to  buy  the  lands  from  the  Indians  than  to  go 
on  with  the  fight  against  the  settlers  who  refused  to  depart.  So,  these 
settlers  remained  until  the  Purchase  of  1768,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  settled  the 
Indian  claims  to  the  lands,  and  gave  the  settlers  in  all  of  the  region  the 
opportunity  to  fight  with  each  other  on  the  "Virginia  Boundary  Dispute" 
when  the  time  for  action  came. 

On  account  of  all  of  the  complaints  of  the  Indians  concerning  the 
breaking  of  the  peace  terms  by  the  English,  in  the  killing  of  Indians  and 
the  occupation  of  unpurchased  lands,  a  council  was  called  to  meet  at 
Fort  Pitt,  under  the  direction  of  George  Croghan,  deputy  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs.  The  Governor  appointed  John  Allen,  Joseph  Shippen, 
Jr.,  as  commissioners  for  the  Province,  and  delivered  instructions  to 
them.     (Col.  Rec,  IX,  493-494). 

Sir  William  Johnson  sent  to  Governor  Penn  an  account  of  the 
council  held  at  Johnson  Hall  in  March  at  which  he  had  condoled  with  the 
Indians  concerning  the  late  murders,  "particularly  the  10  murders  in 
Pennsylvania"  (by  Frederick  Stump),  and  given  to  them  the  presents 
sent  from  Pennsylvania  "to  remove  their  Grief,  and  prove  a  Testimony  of 
their  Love  for  you  all,  which  I  expect  will  cover  all  that  is  past." 

This  council  prepared  the  way  for  the  council  at  Fort  Pitt,  which 
opened  on  the  26th  of  April,  with  1,103  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors,  be- 
sides women  and  children  present.  George  Croghan,  Alexander  McKee, 
John  Allen,  Joseph  Shippen,  Jr.,  Colonel  John  Reed,  the  commandant 
at  Fort  Pitt,  Captain  Charles  Edmonston,  and  the  officers  of  the  garrison, 
with  Henry  Montour  as  interpreter,  were  present  to  represent  the  De- 
partment of  Indian  Affairs,  the  province  and  the  British  Army.     Among 
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the  noted  chiefs  were  Kiasutha,  the  White  Mingo,  Nettawatwes,  King  of 
the  Delaware;  Custaloga,  chief  of  the  Munsee ;  Beaver,  of  the  Turkey 
tribe ;  Wingenum,  Captain  Pipe,  White  Wolf,  Grey  Eyes,  and  many  of 
the  leading  chiefs  of  the  Shawnee  (with  names  which  are  beyond  the 
powers  of  an  English  tongue  to  pronounce).  It  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  representative  gatherings  of  Indians  ever  held  at  the  place 
where  many  gatherings  of  Indians  had  been  held  in  the  history-filled 
past. 

It  was  opened  by  the  reading  of  the  message  from  Governor  Penn 
concerning  the  murder  of  the  Indians  by  Frederick  Stump  and  John 
Ironcutter,  and  then  George  Croghan  delivered  an  address  to  which 
King  Beaver  replied,  in  part:  "We,  the  old  Men  of  the  different  Nations 
present,  are  much  rejoiced  that  the  Chain  of  Friendship  is  now  bright- 
ened by  our  Brother,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  we  return  him 
thanks  for  putting  it  into  our  hands  in  the  kind  manner  he  has  done, 
which  convinces  us  of  his  good  Intentions." 

Quequedagaytho  (Gray  Eyes,  a  Delaware),  said,  in  speaking  to 
Croghan : 

We  have  long  been  acquainted  with  you,  and  are  well  pleased  with  your  Behaviour 
towards  us,  and  at  this  Time,  are  the  more  obliged  to  you  for  introducing  to  us  the 
Commissioners  from  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania,  as  it  has  given  us  a  good 
opportunity  of  renewing  our  Peace  with  the  good  People  of  that  Province,  with  whom 
our  Fore-fathers  always  lived  in  the  most  perfect  Friendship. 

The  matter  of  the  murders  of  Indians  having  been  disposed  of  by 
the  Delaware,  a  Six  Nation  chief  then  arose  and  said,  in  part :  "It  is  not 
without  Grief  that  we  see  our  Country  settled  upon  by  you  without  our 
Knowledge  or  Consent ;  and  it  is  a  long  Time  since  we  first  complained 
to  you  of  this  Grievance,  which  we  find  has  not  as  yet  been  redressed, 
but  Settlements  are  still  extending  further  into  our  Country.  Some  of 
them  are  made  directly  on  our  War  Path  leading  to  our  Enemies'  Coun- 
try, and  we  do  not  like  it.  You  have  Laws  amongst  you  to  govern  your 
People  by,  and  it  will  be  the  Strongest  Proof  of  the  Sincerity  of  your 
Friendship  to  let  us  see  that  you  remove  the  People  from  our  Lands ;  as 
we  look  upon  it,  it  will  be  Time  enough  for  you  to  settle  them  when 
you  have  purchased  them  and  our  Country  becomes  yours." 

The  speaker  for  the  .Shawnee  said,  in  giving  a  sketch  of  the  various 
causes  of  the   hostility   of   the    Indians : 

We  afterwards  desired  you  to  destroy  your  Forts,  as  that  would  be  the  Way  to 
make  all  Nations  of  Indians  believe  you  were  sincere  in  your  Friendship,  and  we  now 
repeat  the  same  request  to  you  again.  We  also  desire  you  not  to  go  down  this  River, 
in  the  way  of  the  Warriors  belonging  to  the  foolish  Nations,  to  the  Westward;  and  told 
you  that  the  Waters  of  this  River,  great  way  below  this  Place,  were  coloured  with 
Blood;  you  did  not  pay  any  regard  to  this,  but  asked  us  to  accompany  you  down, 
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which  we  did,  and  felt  the  Smart  of  our  Rashness,  and  with  difficulty  returned  to  our 
Friends.  We  see  you  now  about  making  Batteaus,  and  we  make  no  doubt  you  intend 
going  down  the  River  again,  which  we  now  tell  you  is  disagreeable  to  all  Nations  of 
Indians ;  and  now  desire  you  again  to  sit  still  at  this  place.  They  are  also  uneasy  tc 
see  that  you  think  yourselves  Masters  of  this  Country,  because  you  have  taken  it  from 
the  French,  who  you  know  had  no  Right  to  it,  as  it  is  the  Property  of  us  Indians.  (Col. 
Rec,  IX,  528.) 

The  commissioners  of  Pennsylvania  then  replied  to  the  objections 
made  concerning-  the  settlements  at  Redstone,  Stewart's  Crossings,  and 
elsewhere,  and  then  said  that  everything  had  been  done  to  remove  these 
people,  but  that  they  would  not  go  away  and  were  urged  to  stay  by 
some  Indians  who  came  to  see  them  from  Mingo,  a  village  on  the  Ohio. 

At  a  private  conference  on  the  6th  of  May,  attended  by  George  Crog- 
han  and  the  Pennsylvania  Commissioners,  the  Beaver  said  :  "The  Country 
lying  between  this  River  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  has  always  been 
our  Hunting  Ground  ;  but  the  White  People  who  have  scattered  them- 
selves over  it,  have  by  their  hunting  deprived  us  of  Game,  which  we  look 
upon  ourselves  to  have  the  only  Right  to,  and  we  desire  you  will  acquaint 
our  Brother,  the  Governor,  of  this,  and  prevent  their  Hunting  there  for 
the  future."  On  the  9th  of  May  it  was  decided  to  send  messengers,  in 
accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Pennsylvania  commissioners,  to  the 
people  at  Redstone,  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela.  The  White 
Mingo  and  three  deputies  of  the  Six  Nations  accompanied  by  John  Fraser 
and  John  Thompson.  The  commissioners  prepared  a  letter  of  instruc- 
tions, which  was  given  to  Fraser  and  Thompson,  who,  when  they  were 
ready  to  go  to  Redstone,  sent  for  the  Indian  messengers  who  were  to  go 
with  them.  These  finally  returned  the  wampum  which  had  been  given 
them  and  said  that  they  could  not  go,  and  when  pressed  for  a  reason  said 
that  they  had  been  sent  as  deputies  by  the  Six  Nations  to  attend  the 
council  at  Fort  Pitt  and  had  no  directions  about  any  other  service,  and 
that  they  wished  to  return  home  and  report,  and  that  driving  the  white 
people  from  these  settlements  was  a  matter  which  the  Indians  could  be 
concerned  in,  that  this  was  a  matter  for  the  white  people  to  attend  to. 

The  commissioners  then  attempted  to  find  some  other  Indians  to  act 
in  this  capacity,  and  discovered  that  all  were  averse  to  the  mission. 
They  therefore,  decided  to  return  to  Philadelphia.  A  short  time  after- 
wards Kiasutha  and  Aroas  (Silver  Heels),  came  to  the  lodgings  of  the 
commissioners,  and  the  former,  who  had  led  the  Indians  at  the  battle 
of  Bushy  Run,  said: 

We  were,  all  of  us,  much  disposed  to  comply  with  your  Request,  and  expected  it 
would  be  done  without  difficulty,  but  I  now  find  that  not  only  the  Indians  appointed  by 
us,  but  all  our  other  Young  Men,  are  very  unwilling  to  carry  a  Message  from  us  to  the 
White  People,  ordering  them  to  remove  from  our  Lands.  They  say  they  would  not 
chuse  to  incur  the  ill  Will  of  those  People;  for  if  they  should  now  be  removed,  they 
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will  hereafter  return  to  their  Settlements  when  the  English  have  purchased  the  Country 
from  us,  And  we  shall  be  very  unhappy,  if,  by  our  Conduct  towards  them  at  this  Time, 
we  shall  give  them  Reason  to  dislike  us,  and  treat  us  in  an  unkind  Manner,  when  they 
again  become  our  Neighbors.  We  therefore  hope.  Brethren,  you  will  not  be  displeased 
at  us  for  not  performing  our  Agreement  with  you,  for  You  may  be  assured  that  we 
have  good  Hearts  towards  all  our  Brethren,  the  English.     (Col.  Rec.  IX,  542.) 

This  entire  speech  of  Kiasutha  is  worthy  of  being  read  in  full.  It 
reveals,  as  do  all  of  the  "speeches"  and  attitude  of  the  Indians  at  this 
council,  especially  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee,  that  they  were  deeply 
anxious  for  peace  with  the  English,  and  that  all  that  they  asked  was  to 
be  treated  with  justice  and  respect,  and,  if  possible  with  affection. 

Thus  ended  the  attempts  of  the  provincial  authorities  to  expel  the 
settlers  from  the  lands  of  the  Monongahela  and  the  Youghiogheny  rivers. 
The  settlers  remained. 

At  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  (Rome,  New  York),  in  October,  1768, 
many  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  gathered  at 
the  invitation  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  Representatives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey  and  Virginia  were  present.  Governor  Penn  was 
present  for  a  few  days,  but  had  to  leave  before  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded. The  province  was  represented  by  Richard  Peters  and  James 
Tilgnman,  acting  as  commissioners.  On  the  5th  of  November  the  Six 
Nations  ceded  to  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  for  a  consideration  of 
10,000  pounds,  the  vast  territory  which  included  all  of  the  lands  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania,  south  of  the  line  from  Cherry  Tree  to 
Kittanning  and  south  of  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers,  in  which  were 
situated  all  of  the  lands  which  had  been  under  dispute  on  the  Monon- 
gahela ?nd  Youghiogheny  river  settlements.  By  this  purchase  the  ter- 
ritory in  the  present  Greene,  Washington,  Fayette,  Somerset,  West- 
moreland, Cambria,  Susquehanna,  Sullivan,  Wyoming  and  parts  of 
Beaver,  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Indiana,  Clearfield,  Centre,  Clinton,  Ly- 
coming, Bradford,  Lackawanna,  Wayne,  Luzerne,  Columbia,  Montour, 
Northumberland,  Union,  Pike  and  Snyder,  passed  forever  from  the  own- 
ership of  the  Indians,  who  had  roamed  over  it  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Ohio.  The  exact  boundaries  of  this  purchase  are  given  in  Colonial 
Records,  Vil.  IX,  554-555- 

This  vast  territory,  so  diverse  in  its  topography,  so  rich  in  its  mineral 
wealth  of  coal  of  all  sorts,  oil,  gas,  stone  quarries,  farming  and  grazing 
lands,  and  now  dotted  with  cities  and  towns,  connected  by  the  trails  of 
steel,  was  once  the  hunting  ground  and  the  place  of  living  of  the  tribes 
of  Red  men,  who  have  departed  from  it  forever.  Not  one  of  these  people 
now  live  in  this  territory,  which  is  occupied  by  almost  every  other  people 
under  the  sun. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  ENGLISH  SETTLEMENT  OF  SOUTHWESTERN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA COMMENCES  WITH  THE  TREATY  OF  FORT 
STANWIX,  1768. 

After  the  purchase  of  the  lands  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  Treaty 
of  Fort  Stanwix,  1768,  settlers  began  to  go  into  the  region  beyond  the 
mountains  in  increasing  numbers.  At  this  time,  as  before  the  purchase, 
the  majority  of  settlers  went  over  the  Braddock  Road  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  and  took  up  lands  between  the  Monongahela  and  the  Yough- 
iogheny  rivers,  although  quite  a  goodly  number  went  across  the  Monon- 
gahela at  Redstone  into  the  territory  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
province. 

In  1764  Colonel  John  Campbell  laid  out  what  was  called  the  "Military 
Plan"  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  lying  between  Second  and  Water,  and 
Ferry  and  Market  streets.  On  January  5,  1769,  when  the  Penn  Manor 
of  "Pittsburgh"  was  laid  out,  the  plan  of  the  early  survey  of  Colonel 
Campbell  was  not  changed..  The  "Manor  of  Pittsburgh"  contained  5,766 
acres,  and  an  allowance  of  six  per  cent  for  roads.  This  manor  joined  the 
grant  which  had  been  made  to  George  Croghan,  on  the  Allegheny  River. 
The  "white  walnut,"  on  the  Ohio,  was  near  the  mouth  of  Saw  Mill  Run, 
at  the  intersection  of  the  old  Washington  and  Steubenville  pikes,  and  the 
"Spanish  oak,"  where  the  line  starts  across  the  river,  was  near  the  end  of 
the  Smithfield  Street  Bridge.  The  manor  ran  up  on  the  left  of  Saw 
Mill  Run  for  218  perches,  where  it  crossed  the  run,  and  then  ran  up  in  a 
straight  line  for  758  perches,  where  it  turned  to  the  east,  and  after  cut- 
ling  across  the  head  of  Saw  Mill  Run,  it  turned  north  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  "Spanish  oak,"  on  the  Monongahela,  thus  including  all  of  the  present 
Mount  Washington  and  a  part  of  the  West  End. 

The  map  and  survey  of  this  manor  is  No.  50,  Archives  of  Penna.,  3rd 
Ser.,  Vol.  IV.  On  the  23d  of  February,  1769,  an  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  various  places,  stating  that  the  land  office  would  be  open  on 
April  3  at  10:00  o'clock  a.  m.  to  receive  applications  for  land  in  the  "New 
Purchase,"  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  for  each  one  hundred  acres,  and  one 
penny  per  acre  quit  rent.  Of  course,  it  was  the  plan  of  the  Penns  to 
reserve  the  lots  in  the  "Manor  of  Pittsburgh,"  and  develop  the  territory 
about  it. 

After  the  opening  of  the  land  office,  the  number  of  applications  for 
warrants  averaged  about  one  hundred  a  day  for  nearly  three 
months  for  lands  south  of  the  boundary  of  the  new  purchase.  During 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  by  the  request  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
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Pennsylvania  ceased  to  issue  warrants  for  the  settlement  of  these  lands 
west  of  the  mountains,  in  order  to  encourage  enlistment  in  the  army. 
On  the  other  hand,  Virginia  granted  "certificates"  for  the  land  to  those 
who  made  application,  and,  later  on,  when  the  boundary  dispute  was 
settled,  these  "certificates"  were  accepted.  And,  while  Pennsylvania 
charged  five  pounds  per  hundred  acres,  and  one  penny  per  acre  per  year 
as  quit  rent,  Virginia  charged  for  each  "certificate"  ten  shillings  per 
hundred  acres  and  two  shillings  six  pence  for  the  certificate  itself,  thus 
making  the  cost  under  a  "Virginia  Certificate"  less  than  one-tenth  of  what 
it  was  under  a  Pennsylvania  warrant.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
settlers  in  the  territory  which  was  thought  for  certain  to  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  in  the  present  Washington  and  Greene  counties, 
and  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  received  their  lands  at  a  much  cheaper  price 
than  could  the  settlers  within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  effect  of  this  condition  was  to  make  a  rapid  increase  in  popula- 
tion in  the  region  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia. 

The  population  of  Allegheny  County  in  1790  was  10,300,  while  that  of 
Fayette  County  was  13,325,  and  that  of  Washington  County  was  23,866, 
that  is  for  the  area  now  covered  by  these  counties.  Westmoreland, 
which  was  chiefly  under  Pennsylvania  jurisdiction,  had  a  population  of 
16,018.  In  1800  Allegheny  County  had  a  population  of  15,087,  Fayette 
20,159,  and  Westmoreland  22.736,  while  Washington  had  28,298.  In 
1810  Allegheny  had  25,317;  Fayette,  24,714;  Westmoreland,  26,392,  and 
Washington,  28.298.  In  1820,  Allegheny  had  34,921;  Fayette,  27,285; 
Westmoreland,  30,540,  and  Washington,  40,038.  In  1830,  Allegheny 
had  50,552;  Fayette,  29,172;  Westmoreland,  38,400,  and  Washington, 
42,784.  Thus,  it  was  not  until  1830  that  Allegheny  County  passed  the 
last  of  the  Virginia  "certificate"  territory  in  population — a  period  of 
sixty-two  years  after  the  "New  Purchase."  To-day — after  but  ninety 
years,  since  1830 — Allegheny  County  has  a  population  (1920)  of  1,185,- 
808;  Fayette,  188,104;  Westmoreland,  273,568,  and  Washington,  188,992. 

According  to  the  census  taken  by  Colonel  Burd,  Pittsburgh  in  1760 
contained  201  houses,  finished  and  unfinished,  and  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  men.  women  and  children.  In  1766,  when  the 
Reverends  Charles  Beatty  and  Duffield  visited  Fort  Pitt,  and  preached 
at  the  fort  and  in  the  town  on  September  7,  the  place  is  spoken  of  by  Rev. 
Charles  Beatty  as  "some  kind  of  a  town  without  the  fort."  At  that 
time  it  was  little  more  than  a  frontier  village,  occupied  chiefly  by  Indian 
traders. 

When  George  Washington,  with  William  Crawford  and  Dr.  Craik, 
visited  the  place  on  October  17,  1770,  when  on  his  way  to  visit  his  lands 
on  the  Kenhawa,  he  writes  in  his  journal :  "We  lodged  in  what  is  called 
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the  town,  distant  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  at  one 
Sample's,  who  keeps  a  very  good  house  of  public  entertainment  (corner 
of  Water  and  Ferry  streets).  The  houses,  which  are  built  of  logs  and 
ranged  in  streets,  are  on  the  Monongahela,  and  I  suppose  may  be  about 
twenty  in  number,  and  inhabited  by  Indian  traders.  The  fort  is  built  on 
the  point  between  the  rivers  Allegheny  and  Monongahela,  but  not  so 
near  the  pitch  of  it  as  Fort  Duquesne  stood.  It  is  five  sided  and  regular, 
two  of  which,  near  the  land,  are  of  brick  ;  the  others  stockaded.  The  gar- 
rison consists  of  two  companies  of  Royal  Irish,  commanded  by  Captain 
Edmonson"  (although  the  name  is  generally  recorded  in  this  form  the 
captain  always  signs  it  Edmonstone).  "i8th.  Dined  in  the  fort  with 
Colonel  Croghan  and  the  officers  of  the  garrison ;  supped  there  also, 
meeting  with  great  civility  from  the  gentlemen,  and  engaged  to  dine 
with  Colonel  Croghan  the  next  day  at  his  seat,  about  four  miles  up  the 
Allegheny."  The  next  day  Washington  received  a  message  from  Crog- 
han, saying  that  the  White  Mingo  and  some  other  chiefs  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions desired  to  meet  him,  and  asked  that  he  be  at  his  house  by  eleven 
o'clock.  Washington  went,  as  requested,  and  received  a  speech,  with  a 
string  of  wampum  from  the  White  Mingo. 

On  the  20th,  Washington,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Craik,  Captain  Wil- 
liam Crawford,  Joseph  Nicholson,  Robert  Bell,  William  Harrison, 
Charles  Morgan,  Daniel  Rendon  and  a  boy  of  Captain  Crawford's  and 
two  Indians,  set  out  from  Pittsburgh  in  a  large  canoe.  Colonel  Crog- 
han, Lieutenant  Hamilton  and  "Magee"  accompanied  them.  The  last 
name  is  intended  for  McKee,  for,  Washington  says,  later:  "At  two  we 
dined  at  Mr.  Magee's,  and  encamped  ten  miles  below,  and  four  miles 
above  Logstown."  The  place  at  which  they  dined  was  that  of  Alexander 
McKee,  at  McKee's  Rocks,  at  the  mouth  of  Chartiers  Creek. 

Washington's  statement  that  there  were  but  about  twenty  houses  in 
the  town,  Colonel  Burd  reported  201  in  1760,  ten  years  before,  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  all  of  the  houses  about  Fort  Pitt  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  orders  of  Captain  Ecuyer  during  the  "Conspiracy  of 
Pontiac"  in  1763.  It  is  probable  that  very  few  houses  were  built  until 
after  the  purchase  of  1768.  So  that  the  town  which  Washington  visited 
in  1770  was  the  new  town  of  Pittsburgh,  and  not  the  old  one  which  had 
stood  under  the  very  shadows  of  Fort  Pitt.  As  it  was  arranged  in 
streets,  it  was  built  according  to  the  "Military  Plan"  of  1764. 

On  July  29,  1786.  the  first  copy  of  the  "Pittsburgh  Gazette"  was  is- 
sued, containing  a  splendid  description  of  the  city  as  it  then  was,  written 
by  Judge  Brackenridge.  This  article  is  reprinted  in  full  in  Craig's  "His- 
tory of  Pittsburgh."  It  is  well  worth  reading,  as  it  gives  a  clear  and 
most  delightful  picture  of  Pittsburgh  as  it  then  was.  (Craig,  "History 
of  Pittsburgh,"  189-203). 
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In  this  sketch  Judge  Brackenridge  says :  "The  town  consists  at 
present  of  about  an  hundred  dwelling  houses,  with  buildings  appurtenant. 
More  are  daily  added,  and  for  some  time  past  it  has  improved  with  an 
equal  but  continual  pace.  The  inhabitants,  children,  men  and  women, 
are  about  fifteen  hundred ;  this  number  doubling  almost  every  year  from 
the  accession  of  people  from  abroad,  and  from  those  born  in  the  town" 
(p.  201).  Neville  B.  Craig  says  in  a  footnote  concerning  this  estimate 
of  population,  that  "it  is  a  most  extravagant  one,  being  about  fifteen  to 
a  house ;  which  is  incredible."  In  the  "Pittsburgh  Gazette,"  January  9, 
1796,  there  is  the  following  item :  "The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
borough  of  Pittsburgh,  as  taken  by  the  assessors  last  week,  amounts  to 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-five."  Craig  objects  to  even  this 
lower  figure,  and  gives  the  names  of  all  of  the  house  owners  and  the 
number  of  houses  in  the  town  at  that  time,  making  a  list  of  one  hundred 
and  two  houses,  and  allowing  eight  to  a  house,  a  population  of  about 
eight  hundred.  In  Nile's  "Register,"  Vol.  XXX,  page  436,  it  is  stated 
that  "Pittsburgh  in  1786  contained  thirty-six  log  houses,  one  stone  and 
one  frame  house  and  five  small  stores"  (quoted  from  Grain). 

In  "Harris'  General  Business  Directory  of  the  Gities  of  Pittsburgh 
&  Allegheny  with  the  Environs,"  fifth  edition,  1847,  which  is  before  me, 
the  author  states:  "We  have  lived  in  Pittsburgh  near  half  a  century. 
When  we  first  came  to  it,  a  little  boy  about  ten  years  of  age,  the 
population  was  scarcely  a  thousand,  and  not  a  real  good  brick  house  in 
it;  we  now  estimate  it  in  the  two  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny,  and 
the  boroughs  and  towns  immediately  around  within  a  circle  of  about  five 
miles,  at  full,  if  not  more  than  100,000  of  a  population,  which  we  believe 
our  next  census  will  more  than  sustain ;  and  which,  upon  consulting  with 
a  number  of  our  oldest  and  most  respectable  citizens,  we  divide  thus : 

Americans  born,  about   60,000 

Irish    14,000 

English     3,500 

Scotch     3,000 

Welsh   3,500 

French    500 

German    15,000 

African  and  colored  3,000 

There  are  some  rather  startling  and  iconoclastic  results  to  be  arrived 
at  from  these  figures,  if  they  are  correct,  and  no  doubt  this  early  survey 
was  as  correct  as  could  be  made,  for  among  the  authorities  given  by 
Harris  are  Gabriel  Adams,  mayor  of  Pittsburgh ;  Henry  Gampbell,  mayor 
of  Allegheny ;  Judge  Hays,  Judge  Riddle,  Judge  Porter,  Harmer  Denny, 
Colonel  Elijah  Trovillo,  John  Herron,  Judge  Shaler,  James  Gray,  D.  S. 
Scully,  James  Gormley,  N.  B.  Craig,  Colonel  William  Robinson,  George 
Darsie  and  other  prominent  Pittsburghers.     A  better  selection  of  men 
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could  not  have  been  made.  And  yet  Pittsburgh  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  having  been  "Scotch-Irish"  from  its  beginning.  There  are 
14,000  Irish  and  3,000  Scotch,  but  there  are  15,000  German  and  3,500 
Welsh.  The  German  outnumber  the  Scotch  three  to  one.  The  estimate 
given  by  Harris  of  100,000  population  for  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  City 
and  the  surrounding  towns  "within  a  circle  of  five  miles"  is,  perhaps, 
under  rather  than  over  the  actual  population,  as  the  population  for 
Allegheny  County  for  1850  is  given  as  138,290. 

Harris  says:  "When  we  came  to  Pittsburgh,  it  had  but  one  small  old 
log  church,  where  a  clergyman  preached  to  a  very  small  congregation, 
and  a  small  place  at  the  old  Fort,  at  the  Point,  in  a  room  in  a  brew 
house,  built  of  old  Fort  Pitt  brick,  where  a  few  zealous  Methodist  people 
met  to  worship.  The  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  are  now  a  churchgoing  people, 
and  they  have  in  the  two  cities  and  town  around  in  a  circle  of  about  five 
miles,  upwards  of  one  hundred  good  churches,  and  as  many  Sabbath 
schools,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  clergymen,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  body  of  this  work."     (Harris'  Directory,  page  v.) 

At  this  time  there  were  listed  in  the  directory  the  following  churches: 
Three  Roman  Catholic,  two  Reformed  Presbyterian,  two  Associate  Re- 
formed, one  Associate  Presbyterian,  one  Protestant  Methodist,  one  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist,  one  German  Methodist  Episcopal,  four  Welsh  (Inde- 
pendent, Baptist,  Whitfield  Methodist,  Wesleyan  Presbyterian),  one 
German  Evangelical  Protestant,  one  Evangelical  Lutheran  (English), 
one  German  Lutheran,  two  Baptist,  two  African  Bethel  M.  E.  and  "Little 
Bethel  on  the  Hill,"  five  Presbyterian,  one  Independent  Congregational, 
one  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  three  Protestant  Episcopal  and  four 
Methodist  Episcopal.  Surely  enough  of  a  variety  of  methods  of  worship 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  various  races  making  up  the  city  at  that  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  a  few  of  the  descriptions  of  the  topography 
and  other  matters  described  by  the  article  of  Judge  Brackenridge,  just 
previous  to  the  development  of  the  city.  In  speaking  of  the  island  in  the 
Ohio,  just  below  the  Point,  he  says:  "It  is  covered  with  wood,  and  at  the 
lowest  part  is  a  lofty  hill  famous  for  the  number  of  wild  turkies  which 
inhabit  it.  The  island  is  not  more  than  one  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  in  breadth  about  100  yards.  The  savages  had  cleared  it  during  the 
late  war,  a  party  of  them  attached  to  the  United  States  having  placed 
their  wig^vams  and  raised  corn  there."  This  island  was  the  one  upon 
which  Christian  F.  Post  was  detained  before  crossing  to  Fort  Pitt,  just 
after  the  desertion  of  Fort  Duquesne.  It  was  occupied  by  John  Killbuck, 
Jr.,  or  Gelelemend,  the  real  head  of  the  Delaware  Nation,  during  a  part 
of  the  Revolution,  after  which  it  was  known  as  Killbuck's  Island. 

Again  Brackenridge  writes:  "There  is  a  rock  known  by  the  name  of 
McKee's  rock,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  below  the  head  of 
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the  Ohio.  It  is  the  end  of  a  promontory  where  the  river  bends  to  the 
northwest  and  where,  by  the  rushing  of  the  floods,  the  earth  has  been 
cut  away  during  several  ages,  so  that  now  the  huge  overhanging  rocks 
appear,  hollowed  beneath,  so  as  to  form  a  dome  of  majesty  and  grandeur, 
near  one  hundred  feet  in  height.  Here  are  the  names  of  French  and 
British  officers  engraved,  who  in  the  former  times,  in  parties  of  pleasure, 
had  visited  the  place."  This  is,  of  course,  the  McKee's  Rocks  of  recent 
times.  This  grand  natural  formation  has  been  entirely  cut  away.  The 
author  remembers  it  as  a  small  boy,  when  the  "Indian  mound"  on  the 
top  was  the  favorite  spot  for  a  visit.  The  wonderful  view  from  the  top 
of  these  rocks  was  worthy  of  the  labor  required  in  order  to  reach  the  sum- 
mit. Long  before  the  time  when  the  French  and  British  officers  carved 
their  names  upon  the  rocks  at  this  place  the  early  Indian  traders  had  done 
the  same  thing,  and  the  small  boys  of  historic  times  also  followed  the 
worthy  example.  This  is  the  place  called  "the  written  rock  village" 
in  Father  Bonnecamp's  Relation,  and  not  the  "Forks  of  the  Ohio,"  as 
stated  by  Thwaites."  ("Early  Western  Travels"  I,  24).  Celoron  de 
Bienville  says:  "This  place  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever 
seen  on  the  Beautiful  River."  This  was  also  the  place  where  the  Ohio 
Company  had  intended  to  build  the  fort,  which  was  later  built  at  "the 
Forks."  It  is  a  pity  that  this  most  historic  site  had  to  give  place  to 
modern  improvements. 

Brackenridge  says  again :  "As  you  ascend  the  river  from  these  rocks 
to  the  town  of  Pittsburgh,  you  pass  by  on  your  right  hand  the  mouth  of  a 
brook  known  by  the  name  of  the  Saw-mill  run.  This  empties  itself 
about  half  a  mile  below  the  town,  and  is  overlooked  by  a  building  on 
its  banks,  on  the  point  of  a  hill  which  fronts  the  east,  and  is  first  struck 
by  the  beam  of  the  rising  sun.  At  a  small  distance  from  its  mouth 
is  a  saw-mill,  about  20  perches  below  the  situation  of  an  old  mill  built 
by  the  British,  the  remains  of  some  parts  of  which  are  yet  seen."  The 
author  can  remember  the  later  saw-mill,  which  stood  between  Steuben 
and  Main  streets,  a  short  distance  from  the  river. 

Of  Grant's  hill,  Brackenridge  says :  "On  the  summit  of  this  hill  is  a 
mound  of  earth,  supposed  to  be  the  catacomb  or  ancient  burying  place 
of  the  savages.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  as  on  the  opening  some 
of  the  tumuli  or  hills  of  earth,  bones  are  found.  In  places  where 
stones  are  plenty,  these  mounds  are  raised  of  stones,  and  skeletons  found 
in  them.  To  the  north-east  of  Grant's  hill,  there  is  one  still  higher  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  which  is  called  Quarry  hill, 
from  the  excellent  stone  quarry  that  has  been  opened  in  it." 

It  is  a  rather  striking  change  from  being  the  site  of  an  Indian  burial 
ground,  to  being  the  site  of  the  beautiful  Court  House  which  now  sur- 
mounts the  summit  of  this  hill,  where  also  stand  some  of  the  most 
modern  bank  and  office  buildings  of  the  city. 
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Directly  opposite  Quarry  hill,  on  the  Monongahela  side,  to  the  south- 
east, "stands  a  hill  of  the  same  height  and  appearance,  known  as  Ayre's 
hill,  so  called  from  a  British  engineer  of  that  name,  who  gave  it  his 
opinion  in  favor  of  this  ground  as  that  whereon  the  fort  ought  to  be 
constructed,  as  being  the  highest  ground,  and  which  must  command  the 
rivers,  and  the  plain  with  the  inferior  rising  grounds  on  which  the 
town  is  built.  The  hill  has  been  cultivated  on  the  summit  by  a  High- 
land regiment,  who  built  upon  it,  though  the  buildings  are  now  gone,  and 
the  brow  of  the  hill  is  still  covered  with  wood." 

It  is  difificult  to  imagine  that  these  places  are  now  within  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  that  all  of  them  are  covered  with  residences,  banks, 
churches,  office  buildings  and  manufacturing  plants,  and  that  this  great 
development  has  taken  place  in  less  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

While  this  settlement  at  "the  forks"  was  slowly  growing,  the  vari- 
ous settlements  along  the  Monongahela  and  Youghiogheny,  and  across 
the  present  Washington  county  were  growing  even  more  rapidly  in  the 
period  immediately  following  the  Treaty  of  1768.  Redstone,  Turkey 
Foot,  Gist's,  Stewart's  Crossings,  Sewickley  Creek,  and  all  of  the  terri- 
tory along  Chartiers  Creek  were  rapidly  filling  with  settlers  from  Vir- 
ginia, although  there  were  also  some  from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
taking  up  lands  in  this  region  under  "Virginia  certificates."  In  the 
list  of  Virginia  Entries,  given  in  the  Archives  of  Penna.,  3rd  Series, 
Vol.  Ill,  507-573,  the  lands  taken  were  along  the  waters  of  the  Monon- 
gahela, the  Youghiogheny,  Raccoon  Creek,  Pigeon  Creek,  Cross 
Creek,  Chartiers  Creek,  Harmen's  Run,  Redstone  Creek,  Peters  Creek, 
Montours  Run,  Saw  Mill  Run  and  the  Ohio  River.  Among  the  promi- 
nent men  takmg  up  these  lands  are :  Dorsey,  Pentecost,  Zachariah  Con- 
nell  (the  founder  of  Connellsville),  Richard  Yeates,  Hugh  Brady,  John 
Vance,  John  Cannon  (founder  of  Cannonsburg),  John  Gibson,  John 
Doddridge,  Thomas  Gist,  Harmon  Greathouse,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Wil- 
liam Crawford,  John  Ormsby,  George  Valandigham,  "General  Wash- 
ington" and  many  others  who  became  prominent  in  the  history  of  wes- 
tern Pennsylvania  and  some  of  them  in  the  Nation. 

The  one  name  which  seemed  to  give  trouble  to  the  recorders  of  the 
"certificates"  was  that  of  Chartiers  Creek,  which  is  given  as  Shirtie, 
Chirtie,  Chirtee,  Shurtiers,  Chertiers,  Shertiers  and  even  Shortie. 

Many  of  these  lands  had  been  taken  in  the  first  place  upon  what  was 
called  a  "Tomahawk  right,"  which  was  nothing  more  than  deadening  a 
few  trees  near  a  spring  and  marking  others  by  cutting  the  bark  with  a 
tomahawk.  These  "tomahawk  rights"  were  not  in  any  way  legal  but  they 
were  usually  respected,  and  were  often  bought  and  sold. 

A  rather  peculiar  regulation  was  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Land 
Ofifice  in  regard  to  the  people  who  had  been  warned  by  Royal  and  Pro- 
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vincial  proclamations  to  remove  from  the  lands,  and  who  had  been 
threatened  with  "Death  without  benefit  of  Clergy"  if  they  did  not  re- 
move, was  that  after  the  "New  Purchase,"  and  when  the  boundary 
dispute  had  been  settled,  these  people  who  had  disobeyed  the  King,  the 
Governor  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  were  given  first 
right  to  the  lands  upon  which  they  had  settled.  They  had  evidently 
foreseen  this  outcome  of  the  fuss  which  they  had  made,  and  decided  to 
remain  where  they  were.  Virginia  never  had  the  faintest  shadow  of  a 
legal  claim  to  the  territory  in  which  these  people  settled,  and  yet  Penn- 
sylvania, in  order  to  settle  the  controversy,  accepted  the  "Virginia  cer- 
tificates" upon  the  same  basis  as  the  warrants  of  her  own  land  office. 
It  is  most  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  what  might  have  happened 
after  1770  if  there  had  been  no  Revolution  to  take  the  attention  of 
George  Washington  from  the  development  of  these  western  lands.  He 
was  a  great  landowner  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  the 
best  farming  land  in  the  territory  was  held  by  him,  at  Mount  Wash- 
ington and  Perryopolis  in  Fayette  County  and  in  Washington  County. 
The  town  of  Perryopolis  on  the  Youghiogheny  River,  below  Connells- 
ville,  is  built  upon  a  tract  of  1600  acres  which  belonged  to  Washington. 
By  his  orders  a  mill  was  built  on  this  tract.  When  he  made  his  tour 
down  the  Ohio  in  1770,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  his  lands 
along  the  Kanawha  River.  It  is  possible  that  George  Washington 
might  have  become  a  resident  of  the  region  beyond  the  mountains,  in 
which  he  had  been  deeply  interested  since  his  young  manhood,  and, 
in  which  he  had  such  large  holdings  of  fine  land.  It  was  right  at  the 
time  when  he  was  most  interested  in  this  region,  and,  through  his  agent, 
Colonel  William  Crawford,  was  most  in  touch  with  it,  that  the  American 
people  called  him  to  a  larger  service.  And  yet,  for  twenty  years  before 
that  time,  all  of  his  service  had  been  given  to  the  winning  of  the  western 
country.  He  had  been  a  leader  in  all  of  the  movements  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  for  the  conquest  of  the  Ohio,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
he  would  have  devoted  himself  to  the  development  of  the  territory 
that  he  had  helped  to  win.  The  two  men  with  whom  he  had  been 
associated  in  his  early  enterprises,  Christopher  Gist  and  William  Craw- 
ford, both  moved  into  the  neighborhood  where  his  own  lands  were 
situated.  The  Mount  Washington  farm  was  not  far  from  Gist's,  and 
the  farm  at  Washington's  Mill,  at  Perryopolis,  was  not  far  from  William 
Crawford's,  and  all  about  were  the  farms  of  the  settlers  of  Virginia. 

Notes — One  of  the  historic  journeys  of  this  early  period  which  is 
often  overlooked  is  that  of  David  Zeisberger  to  the  upper  Allegheny  in 
1767.  He  left  the  Moravian  village  of  Friedenshuetten,  at  Wyalusing, 
on  September  30  accompanied  by  Anthony  (a  Delaware  convert)  and 
Papunhank  (an  Indian  preacher).    Their  destination  was  Goshgoshunk, 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  Tionesta  on  the  Alleghany  River.  They  crossed  the 
Susquehanna  to  the  west  bank  and  then  went  northward  through  She- 
shequin  (Bradford  County),  and  stopped  at  evening  at  the  Munsee 
village  of  Wilawane,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chemung.  They  went  on  up 
the  Chemung  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tioga  River,  and  then  down  that 
stream  to  the  Cowanesque,  up  which  they  traveled,  crossing  the  head- 
waters of  the  Genesee.  On  October  8  they  crossed  the  divide  and 
reached  the  headwaters  of  the  Alleghany,  in  Potter  County,  then  went  on 
down  on  the  right  of  the  stream,  camping  at  night  not  far  from  the 
present  Coudersport  (where  a  marker  has  been  erected  by  the  state, 
in  commemoration  of  this  trip).  David  Zeisberger  was  the  first  white 
man  to  pass  through  this  part  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  then  an 
unknown  wilderness,  even  to  the  Indians  who  were  with  him.  Zeis- 
berger says  in  his  Journal  (in  MS.  in  Bethlehem  Archives)  for  October 
9:  "This  day  we  came  out  of  the  swamp  (thicket),  in  which  we  had 
traveled  four  days."  There  is  much  swampy  ground  in  the  region  yet. 
At  the  time  when  Zeisberger  made  his  journey  the  whole  valley  was 
covered  with  huge  pine  and  hemlock  trees.  They  followed  the  course 
of  the  Allegheny  northward  to  the  present  Olean,  New  York.  When 
they  reached  one  of  the  first  Seneca  villages,  probably  the  one  near 
Olean,  called  Ischua,  their  appearance  caused  suspicion  and  a  messenger 
was  sent  forward  to  Tiozinossongochto,  at  the  mouth  of  Cold  Spring 
Creek,  to  inform  the  chief  of  their  coming.  When  they  reached  this 
village  they  found  the  "chief,  a  man  of  noble  appearance  standing  at  the 
door  of  his  lodge  on  the  watch."  He  asked  Zeisberger,  "Whither  is 
the  pale  face  going?"  "To  Goshgoshunk  to  visit  the  Indians,"  replied 
Zeisberger.  "Is  that  all?"  "Yes,  that  is  all."  "Why  does  the  pale  face 
come  so  unknown  a  road?  This  is  no  road  for  white  people,  and  no 
white  man  has  ever  come  this  trail  before."  Zeisberger  explained  the 
purpose  of  his  visit  was  to  teach  the  Indian  to  believe  in  God.  The 
chief  replied :  "The  Indians  are  as  much  human  beings  as  you  pale 
faces,  but  God  created  them  for  other  ends  than  you.  He  gave  them 
hunting  grounds ;  the  game  of  the  forest  is  theirs.  Of  the  Bible  they 
know  nothing.  God  did  not  give  them  that ;  nor  can  they  understand 
it.  He  gave  the  Bible  to  the  whites ;  and  yet  what  does  it  help  even 
these?  See  how  many  of  them  live  in  wickedness.  Explain  this  to  me. 
In  what  respect  are  the  whites,  with  their  Bible,  better  than  the  Indian 
without  it."  This  argument  was  kept  up  for  several  hours.  At  the 
end  of  it  the  chief  asked:  "By  what  name  is  the  pale  face  known?" 
"I  am  Ganousseracheri,"  Zeisberger  replied.  When  the  chief  heard  this 
name  he  grasped  Zeisberger's  hand  and  welcomed  him.  He  warned 
him  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him  at  the  village  to  which  he 
was  going,  but  Zeisberger  said  that  he  was  not  afraid. 
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They  reached  Goshgoshunk  on  October  16.  These  villages  to  which 
this  name  was  given,  were  strung  along  the  Allegheny  River.  Zeis- 
berger  went  to  the  middle  one,  which  was  eastern  bank  of  the  Alle- 
ghany, at  the  mouth  of  the  Tionesta.  These  villages  were  made  up 
of  members  of  the  Munsee  tribe.  In  the  evening  Zeisberger  preached 
in  the  Council  House  before  a  large  audience.  The  painting  of  this 
event  by  Schuessele,  which  has  been  much  copied,  represents  the  service 
as  being  held  in  the  forests,  instead  of  in  the  Council  House.  The 
next  day  the  Council  House  was  filled  with  Munsee  from  all  three  of 
the  villages,  and  Zeisberger  preached  and  later  talked  with  the  heathen 
preacher  Wangomen,  who  was  the  only  one  opposed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mission  in  the  village.  He  finally  said  that  he  also  was  will- 
ing to  have  the  mission  started. 

This  meeting  was  historic  because  it  was  the  first  Protestant 
service  ever  held  in  the  wilds  of  the  upper  Allghany,  and  because  it 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Moravian  missions  among  the  Indians 
west  of  the  Susquehanna.  Zeisberger  returned  to  Wyalusing,  leaving 
the  Tionesta  on  October  23  and  reaching  Wyalusing  (Friedenshuetten) 
on  the  8th  of  November,  and  Bethlehem  on  the  nth,  where  his  Journal 
was  read  at  a  public  meeting. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1768,  Zeisberger,  Gottlob  Senseman,  accompanied 
by  three  families  of  Christian  Indians  left  Wyalusing,  taking  with  them 
a  small  drove  of  cows  and  horses,  departed  to  found  the  mission  at 
Goshgoshunk,  going  over  practically  the  same  course  as  that  taken  the 
year  before.  They  reached  Goshgoshunk  on  June  9.  A  site  for  a  mis- 
sion house  was  selected,  the  building  erected  and  occupied  on  June  30. 
This  was  the  first  mission  established  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

Owing  to  various  causes,  the  site  at  Goshgoshunk  was  abandoned  in 
April,  1769,  for  a  site  three  miles  up  the  river  on  the  eastern  shore,  at 
Lawunakhannek,  where  a  substantial  village  of  log  houses  was  built. 
It  was  here,  in  June,  that  Zeisberger  first  met  Glikkikan,  the  famous 
warrior  and  orator  of  Kuskuski,  who  later  invited  the  Moravians  to 
remove  to  the  Beaver  River,  and  who  became  the  most  famous  convert 
of  the  Moravian  missions  in  the  west. 

At  this  time  a  great  famine  was  raging  in  all  of  the  Indian  villages 
on  the  Allegheny,  and  Zeisberger  and  Senseman  were  obliged  to  go  to 
Fort  Pitt  for  supplies.  It  was  well  that  they  went  at  this  time,  for  the 
country  beyond  the  mountains  was  again  being  deserted  by  the  settlers 
for  fear  of  another  Indian  war  and  preparations  were  being  made  at 
the  fort  for  an  expedition  into  the  Indian  country.  Zeisberger  assured 
the  commandant  at  the  fort  that  there  was  possibility  of  an  Indian 
uprising,  and  that  he  would  have  the  Indians  send  him  peace  messages 
upon  his  return,  which  was  done. 
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Glikkikan  made  a  second  visit  to  see  Zeisberger  and  to  invite  him, 
in  the  name  of  Packanke  (head  chief  of  the  Munsee  Clan)  to  settle  at 
Kuskuski.  Zeisberger  sent  messages  to  Bethlehem  for  instructions  as 
to  what  he  should  do,  and  received  a  reply  giving  him  full  power  to 
act  as  he  thought  best. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1770,  Zeisberger  and  fifteen  canoes  filled  with 
the  Christian  Indians  of  Lawunakhannek,  floated  down  the  Alleghany 
River  and  reached  Fort  Pitt  on  the  20th.  This  was  the  first  time  a 
company  of  Protestant  Indians  had  ever  been  at  the  fort,  and  garrison 
and  Indian  traders  came  to  visit  them  in  their  camp.  They  went  on 
down  the  Ohio  and  then  up  the  Beaver  River,  where  the  mission  of 
Friedensstadt  (City  of  Peace)  or  Languntoutenunk,  was  established, 
first  on  the  east  then  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  near  the  present 
Moravia.  Glikkikan  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  mis- 
sion and  continued  to  be  so  until  his  death  at  the  massacre  of  the  Chris- 
tian Indians  at  Gnadenhutten  in  1782.  While  at  Friedensstadt,  Zeis- 
berger was  formally  adopted  by  the  Munsee  tribe  at  a  council  at  Kus- 
kuski, on  July  14.  In  1771  the  mission  had  one  hundred  members, 
many  of  whom  were  also  massacred  at  Gnadenhutten  in  Ohio. 

On  the  nth  of  June,  1772,  the  Christian  Indians  from  Wyalusing 
left  that  village  in  two  parties,  one  by  land  under  John  Ettwein,  and 
the  other  by  water,  under  John  Roth,  uniting  on  the  West  Branch 
and  travelling  together  overland  to  the  Allegheny  and  then  down  that 
river  and  the  Ohio,  and  up  the  Beaver  to  Friedensstadt.  This  body 
numbered  two  hundred  and  four  persons.  In  the  spring  of  1773  Frie- 
densstadt, on  the  Beaver,  was  deserted,  and  all  of  the  Christian  Indians 
moved  to  Gnadenhutten  and  to  Schonbrunn  in  Ohio.  At  Gnadenhutten 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1773,  there  was  born  in  the  mission  family,  to  Mrs. 
Marie  A.  Roth,  a  son  to  whom  the  name  of  John  Lewis  Roth  was  given. 
This  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  author  has  gone  into  the  history  of  these  movements  of  the 
Moravian  Indians  for  various  reasons.  First,  because  the  travels  and 
the  hardships  of  these  exiles  from  their  own  people  is  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  in  American  history,  and  secondly,  because  the  fate  of  the 
majority  of  them  in  the  fearful  massacre  at  Gnadenhutten  is  one  of  the 
blackest  pages  in  the  history  of  any  civilized  people.  The  author  has 
been  at  the  sites  of  these  villages  and  read  the  Journals  relating  to 
their  history,  at  the  places  where  the  events  narrated  took  place.  The 
complete  history  of  these  heroic  men  and  women,  who  led  these  con- 
verts from  heathenism  from  place  to  place,  seeking  a  refuge  which  was 
never  found,  has  never  been  written. 

The  first  issues  of  the  "Pittsburgh  Gazette"  contain  many  items  of 
historical  interest.     This   first  newspaper  west  of  the  mountains  was 
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published  by  John  Scull  and  Joseph  Hall,  its  first  number  appearing  on 
July  26,  1786.  In  the  issue  of  August  19  it  is  stated:  "one  clergyman  of 
the  Calvinistic  faith  settled  here,"  and  "a  church  of  squared  timber,  and 
moderate  dimensions  is  on  the  way  to  be  built."  This  clergyman  was 
Dr.  Samuel  Barr,  and  the  church  was  the  First  Presbyterian,  which 
was  erected  on  Wood  Street,  where  it  was  located  until  the  site  was 
sold  within  recent  times  and  a  new  building  erected  on  the  ground 
facing  on  Sixth  Street.  A  large  store  building  now  occupies  the  site  of 
the  old  church  and  graveyard.  An  act  of  Legislature  was  passed  on 
September  29,  1787,  incorporating  this  church.  At  the  same  Legislature 
an  act  was  passed  incorporating  an  academy,  which  has  developed  into 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1788,  the  May  Flower,  with  the  first  load  of  immi- 
grants from  New  England  left  Robb's  Town  (West  Newton),  on  their 
way  to  the  Muskingum.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  great 
multitude  of  settlers  which  came  over  the  mountains  and  floated  down 
the  Youghiogheny  from  Connellsville,  West  Newton,  Redstone  and  other 
places,  on  their  way  to  the  settlements  in  Kentucky  and  the  west.  These 
boats  came  in  increasing  numbers,  landing  near  the  Point,  where  sup- 
plies were  put  on  for  the  long  and  dangerous  trip  down  the  Ohio, 
whose  northern  shores  were  still  filled  with  Indians.  A  writer.  Dr. 
Hildreth,  who  went  down  on  the  "Mayflower,"  says :  "Pittsburgh  then 
contained  four  or  five  hundred  inhabitants,  several  retail  stores,  and  a 
small  garrison  of  troops  was  kept  at  old  Fort  Pitt.  To  our  travellers 
who  had  lately  seen  nothing  but  trees  and  rocks,  with  here  and  there 
a  solitary  hut,  it  seemed  to  be  quite  a  large  town.  The  houses  were 
chiefly  built  of  logs,  but  now  and  then  one  had  assumed  the  appearance 
of  neatness  and  comfort." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  all  of  the  region  north  of 
the  Ohio  was  "Indian  Country,"  which  was  infested  by  bands  of  hostile 
Indians,  instigated  to  acts  of  war  against  the  Americans  by  the  British 
officers  at  Detroit.  Many  of  these  boat  loads  of  settlers  never  reached 
their  destination,  the  settlers  being  killed  or  captured  by  Indians,  and 
all  of  their  supplies  plundered  by  these  hostile  warriors.  Travel  down 
the  Ohio  in  these  days  was  as  dangerous  as  was  the  travel  of  the  western 
settlers  over  the  plains  in  later  years. 

On  March  12,  1783,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  setting  apart  3,000 
acres  of  the  public  lands,  opposite  Pittsburgh  on  the  Alleghany  River,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  an  older  act  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  depreciation  certificates  granted  to  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. These  lands  were  known  as  "The  Reserve  Tract."  On  September 
25,  of  this  year,  the  Legislature  granted  to  Colonel  William  Butler  the 
authority  to  establish  a  ferry  across  the  Alleghany  River  to  the  North 
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Side,  and  in  1786  he  was  given  permission  to  change  the  site  of  this 
ferry  and  to  cultivate  the  land  formerly  occupied  by  James  Boggs.  on 
condition  that  he  "prevent  the  commission  of  waste  upon  the  timbers  in 
the  reserve  tract."  The  land  thus  occupied  by  Colonel  Butler  was  later 
granted  to  him  by  the  State. 

Daniel  Elliott  was  granted  the  authority  to  operate  a  ferry  across  the 
Ohio  River  from  the  mouth  of  Saw  Mill  Run,  to  the  north  side,  by  an  act 
of  Legislature,  March  11,  1784.  This  ferry  was  in  operation  at  the  same 
site  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  A  short  distance  above  the  site 
of  this  old  "Allegheny  Ferry,"  was  the  Jones  Ferry,  known  as  the  Saw 
Mill  Run  Ferry,  which  landed  at  the  foot  of  Ferry  Street,  Pittsburgh. 
The  author  travelled  over  this  ferry  in  going  to  school  for  many  years. 
In  the  winter  time,  when  the  river  was  full  of  ice,  and  in  foggy  weather, 
it  was  a  rather  thrilling  trip,  as  the  ferry  boat  was  frequently  jammed 
in  the  ice  or  lost  in  the  fog.  The  author  has  one  of  the  tickets  of  this 
old  ferry  as  a  souvenir  of  his  earliest  school  days,  when  he  was  first 
taught  "reading,  righting  and  rithmetic,"  which  surely  was  taught  by 
the  "rule  of  the  hickorv  stick." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 
THE  BACKWOODS  AND  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  LIVED  IN  IT. 

Before  noticing  the  development  of  the  history  of  the  periods  of  the 
boundary  dispute,  the  Revolution  and  the  Whisky  Insurrection,  as  these 
affected  the  territory  west  of  the  mountains,  it  is  well  to  briefly  consider 
the  stage  upon  which  these  events  took  place  and  the  people  who  were 
to  take  such  important  parts  in  the  scenes  which  were  enacted  upon  it. 

The  setting  of  the  scenes  in  this  most  thrilling  drama  was  made  up  of 
long,  sweeping  ridges  of  forest  enshrouded  mountains,  rich  and  fertile 
valleys,  dotted  by  the  log  cabins  and  the  little  settlements  where  the 
white  man  had  cut  down  the  trees  to  build  his  homes  or  to  plant  his 
corn  and  wheat.  Nearly  all  of  these  places  had  a  short  time  before  been 
occupied  by  the  wigwams  and  the  villages  and  the  corn  fields  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  the  Delaware,  Shawnee  and  Iroquois,  chiefly  of 
the  wanderers  of  these  tribes  who  had  been  driven  from  their  own  habi- 
tations east  of  the  mountains. 

The  forests  were  filled  with  wild  game  and  the  rivers  and  creeks 
were  alive  with  all  sorts  of  fish.  These  natural  sources  of  supply  fur- 
nished the  settlers,  as  they  had  furnished  the  Indians,  with  nearly  all  of 
primal  needs  of  man,  of  shelter,  food  and  clothing.  The  only  highways 
leading  into  this  vast  wilderness  were  the  two  roads  which  had  been  cut 
from  the  waters  of  the  Potomac  and  from  those  of  the  Susquehanna  by 
the  armies  of  Braddock  and  Forbes,  and  the  many  winding  Indian  and 
traders'  trails  which  threaded  the  forests  and  mountains.  The  waters 
of  the  larger  streams  were  used  for  the  transportation  of  supplies  by  flat- 
boats  down  stream,  but  were  seldom  used  for  the  return  journey.  The 
chief  method  of  travel  was  by  horseback,  or  upon  foot. 

The  India,  who  occupied  the  land  before  the  coming  of  the  frontiers- 
man, was,  like  him,  a  refugee.  The  great  majority  of  the  Indian  occu- 
pants of  the  Ohio  Valley  were  seeking  to  get  away  from  the  dominance 
of  the  Iroquois  Confederation  and  from  the  evils  and  abuses  of  the  vil- 
lages on  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna,  and,  like  the  German  and 
Scotch-Irish  were  seeking  for  homes  in  which  they  could  live,  free  from 
persecution  and  strife.  The  frontiersman  had  come  from  the  lands 
beyond  the  seas,  chiefly  because  of  the  persecution  of  both  church  and 
State,  and  was  seeking  for  a  place  in  which  he  could  build  a  home  and 
gain  a  living. 

The  Indian  was  the  representative  of  the  noblest  race  of  primitive 
man  of  which  history  has  left  any  record,  and  the  trader  and  frontiers- 
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man  which  he  first  met  represented  both  the  best  and  the  worst  ele- 
ments which  had  entered  into  the  making  of  the  civilized  races  of  the 
Old  World.  The  former  represented  the  age  of  primitive  life  and  cul- 
ture, which  was  doomed  to  vanish,  and  the  other  represented  the  age  of 
civilized  life  and  culture,  which  was  to  dominate  the  continent.  The 
one  was  the  highest  type  of  man  in  the  primitive  period,  and  the  other 
was  the  pioneer  of  a  new  order  of  culture,  set  down  in  the  very  same 
environment  as  the  former.  In  many  respects  these  two  types,  coming 
together  as  they  did,  upon  the  boundary  line  of  a  closing  and  an  opening 
epoch  in  history,  had  much  in  common. 

Stretching  along  the  eastern  and  western  foothills  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  in  these  opening  years  of  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, there  lived,  in  these  widely  separated  log  cabins  and  little  villages, 
a  class  of  men  and  women  well  qualified  for  the  conflict  with  primitive 
life,  which  had  to  be  made  before  a  Continent  could  be  won  or  a  new 
Nation  could  be  born. 

The  great  majority  of  settlers  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  had  been 
content  to  live  in  the  comparative  ease  and  quiet,  near  the  ocean  which 
separated  them  from  the  homes  which  they  had  left  beyond  its  blue  waters. 
They  had  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  the  lands  beyond  the  ridges  of 
mountains.  The  steep  ascents  of  these  mountains,  with  their  dark,  fore- 
boding forests,  filled  with  wild  beasts  and  haunted  by  the  fleeting  forms 
of  painted  warriors,  had  no  charm  or  attraction  for  them.  It  was,  and 
continued  to  be,  an  unknown  wilderness  of  forests  and  mountains  to 
these  contented  people. 

Along  the  seaboard  were  the  cities  and  towns  which  these  people  and 
their  fathers  had  builded,  and  in  which  they  and  their  ancestors  had 
been  content  to  live  for  nearly  a  century.  Towards  the  west,  the 
towns  grew  smaller  and  more  widely  separated,  and  when  the  mountain 
ridges  were  reached  towns  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  nothing  but  little 
clusters  of  houses  were  huddled  together,  and  beyond  these  outskirts  of 
civilization  were  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  unbroken  forests,  stretching  in 
great  billows  of  green  to  the  horizon.  In  this  great  wilderness  beyond 
the  mountain  ridges,  stretching  on  to  the  Ohio  Valley,  were  the  little 
settlements,  the  largest  of  which  and  the  real  heart  of  which  was  noth- 
ing but  a  little  frontier  town  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio. 

As  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  began  its  writing  of  new 
pages  of  human  history,  these  pioneers,  not  only  of  a  State,  but  also  of 
a  new  race  of  men,  had  swept  over  the  mountains,  taken  possession,  and 
commenced  the  conflict  for  the  winning  of  the  great  empire  of  the  west, 
which  swept  on  in  an  unbroken  wilderness  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They 
had  been  prepared  for  the  work  which  they  had  to  do  by  the  inherited 
training  of  heart  and  brain  and  body  for  centuries.     They  were  familiar 
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with  hardship  and  persecution.  Their  bodies  had  been  hardened  and 
their  nerves  had  been  made  like  steel,  in  the  conflicts  through  which  they 
had  passed  beyond  the  seas,  or  in  the  older  frontiers  east  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  Indian  wars  had  made  them  accustomed  to  difficulty 
and  danger.  These  men  and  women  were  weaklings  in  nothing.  They 
were  strong  in  body  and  mind,  and  they  were  as  strong  in  their  con- 
victions, moral  and  religious,  and  they  saw  to  it  that  their  sons  and 
daughters  inherited  all  of  these  sources  of  strength  of  character. 

This  race  of  men  and  women  who  crossed  the  mountains  and  cut 
down  forests  and  builded  homes  and  fought  battles,  had  nothing  what- 
ever in  common  with  the  peace-loving  Quakers  who  then  dominated 
affairs  in  the  city  of  "Brotherly  love."  They  did  not  "speak  the  same 
language,"  and  could  not  understand  each  other  in  anything.  They 
themselves  were  of  mixed  races.  The  blood  of  almost  every  Nation  and 
race  of  Europe  had  mingled  through  many  centuries  to  produce  them. 
But  the  great  majority  of  them  were  Scotch-Irish  and  German,  who  had 
either  come  themselves,  or  whose  ancestors  had  come  from  the  lands 
across  the  ocean  because  of  civil  and  religious  persecution,  and  they  came 
not  to  get  away  from  God,  but  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  conscience.  They  came  to  find  a  land,  not  for  the  sake  of 
cod  fisheries  or  gold,  but  to  find  a  place  in  which  to  build  homes  and 
churches.  They  carried  their  rifles  with  them,  but  they  also  carried  their 
Bibles  and  Confessions  of  Faith.  When  they  builded  their  log  cabins, 
they  builded  their  churches  beside  them,  and  with  the  church  they  built 
their  schools.  The  log  cabin  always  had  the  log  church  and  the  log 
college.  The  one  was  for  the  protection  of  the  body  and  the  others  for 
the  protection  of  the  soul  and  the  development  of  the  mind.  And  they 
guarded  all  three  of  these  institutions  with  their  utmost  devotion,  and 
with  their  rifles.  When  they  were  in  their  homes  their  rifles  were  always 
at  hand ;  when  they  attended  religious  services  in  their  log  churchs,  their 
rifles  were  always  at  the  door,  and  when  their  sons  and  daughters  went  to 
school  the  rifle  was  as  necessary  as  the  spelling  book. 

The  chief  foes  which  these  frontiersmen  had  to  face  were  the  wolves, 
and  the  Indians,  whose  hunting  grounds  he  had  invaded.  The  Indian 
had  never  killed  the  game  which  then  filled  the  forests  for  the  sake  of 
sport  or  profit.  He  killed  the  bear,  the  deer  and  the  buffalo  and  elk  for 
food  and  clothing.  The  bear  or  deer,  or  the  beaver  and  mink  which  he 
killed,  represented  to  him  the  gifts  of  the  Great  Spirit  of  Life  to  provide 
him  with  the  necessities  of  life.  He  took  the  bear,  the  deer,  the  beaver, 
and  even  the  wolf  and  panther  as  his  totems,  because  of  his  love  of  these 
wild  brethren  of  the  forests  and  rivers,  whose  death  by  his  arrows  or 
spear  made  his  existence  possible.  The  deer,  elk  and  buffalo  gave  him 
material  for  making  his  wigwam  and  clothing,  and  for  providing  him 
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with  various  implements  of  his  primitive  industry,  as  well  as  giving  him 
food  to  eat.  The  beaver  and  the  mink  and  the  other  "little  brethren  of 
the  waters"  gave  him  furs  for  the  clothing  of  his  women  and  children. 
All  of  these  rich  gifts  of  a  bounteous  Great  Spirit  had  to  him  no  money 
value  before  his  meeting  with  the  white  man.  He  used  them  as  he  used 
the  air,  the  sunshine  and  the  water,  in  order  that  he  might  live. 

But,  with  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  into  his  hunting  grounds,  all 
this  was  changed.  The  beaver  skin  and  deer  skin  came  to  have 
a  money  value,  and  even  became  a  standard  of  value.  Not  only  did  the 
white  man  kill  for  the  sake  of  all  the  things  for  which  the  Indian  had 
killed,  but  he  also  killed  for  the  sake  of  profit.  And  the  Indian  learned 
this  of  the  white  man,  as  he  learned  all  of  his  other  habits  and  vices. 
Where  the  Indian  killed  by  the  hundred  deer  and  buffalo  and  the  beaver, 
the  white  man  killed  by  the  thousand  and  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
The  white  bones  and  skulls  of  millions  of  buffalo  bleached  upon  the 
plains  of  the  West,  and  the  decaying  carcasses  of  millions  of  others  pol- 
luted the  air,  when  the  devastating  scourge  of  the  white  man's  love  of  sport 
or  gain  swept  over  the  Mississippi.  The  same  thing  happened,  in  a 
smaller  way,  to  the  deer,  elk  and  buflfalo  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  when  the 
white  man  entered  it.  And  all  of  this  tremendous  waste  of  the  supplies  in 
the  great  natural  source  of  the  Indian's  storehouse  of  food  and  clothing 
always  brought  famine  and  pestilence.  The  source  of  supply  of  food 
and  clothing  was  taken  away,  and  there  was  nothing  to  take  its 
place  in  the  economy  of  a  hunting  people.  Budkadawin  and  his 
brother  Ahkosewin  stalked  into  many  a  wigwam  on  the  Susquehanna 
and  Ohio,  as  well  as  into  that  of  Hiawatha,  because  of  this  ruthless 
destruction  of  game. 

Following  the  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  and  the  great  increase  in  the 
fur  trade  on  the  Ohio,  deer,  elk  and  other  game  were  slaughtered  by  the 
wholesale,  until  they  were  almost  entirely  exterminated  in  the  Allegheny 
and  Ohio  valleys.  Zeisberger  says  that  in  the  beginning  of  1769,  the 
hunters  of  the  Munsee  Clan  on  the  Alleghany  returned  with  the  spoils 
of  the  winter's  hunt,  bringing  in  the  pelts  of  2,000  deer.  Zeisberger  does 
not  show  the  connection  between  this  and  the  fearful  famine  which  fol- 
lowed the  same  year,  when  he  had  to  go  to  Fort  Pitt  for  supplies  to  keep 
the  Indians  at  Goshgoshunk  from  starvation.  The  same  conditions  on 
the  west  branch  existed,  due  to  the  same  cause.  There  was  no  game 
in  the  forests  because  the  game  supply  of  the  previous  years  had  been 
exhausted. 

The  Indian  would  sit  in  his  wigwam,  thinking  of  these  conditions  by 
which  his  hunting  grounds  had  been  utterly  exhausted,  and  then  when 
the  snow  and  ice  had  melted  he  started  out  from  his  wigwam  in  a  futile 
effort  to  drive  the  white  man  from  his  hunting  grounds.     It  is  a  fact,  not 
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hard  to  understand,  that  nearly  all  of  the  Indian  raids  into  western  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  during  this  period  after  the  white  man  commenced 
to  occupy  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Iroquois  along  the  Ohio,  took 
place  in  the  spring  time,  after  the  long  months  of  brooding  over  his 
wrongs  and  the  scarcity  of  food  in  his  wigwam,  by  the  Indian.  Red 
Jacicet,  Tecumseh  and  Sitting  Bull  all  alike  bewailed  the  scarcity  of  food 
in  the  long  winters  because  of  the  wasteful  killing  of  game. 

Ruthless  and  wanton  waste  has  marked  the  pathway  of  the  white 
man  through  the  primeval  forests  of  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  He  not  only  destroyed  the  wild  life  of  the  forests  for  the  sake 
of  gain,  but  when  he  had  exhausted  this  source  of  supply  he  then  de- 
stroyed the  very  forests  themselves  in  as  wanton  wastefulness.  Just  as 
the  plains  of  the  West  were  covered  with  the  slaughtered  remains  of 
millions  of  buffalo,  so  also  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Pennsylvania 
are  still  covered  with  the  decaying  trunks  of  millions  of  pine  and  hemlock 
trees.  The  latter,  killed  like  the  buflfalo,  for  the  skin  which  covered 
them.  The  buffalo  was  killed  for  its  hide,  and  the  hemlock  tree  was 
killed  for  its  bark.  These  are  but  illustrations  of  the  wanton  waste  of 
the  sources  of  food,  shelter  and  clothing  which  have  caused  suffering  to 
the  Red  man,  and  which  are  still  causes  of  the  "high  cost  of  living"  to  the 
white  man. 

It  was  in  this  environment  of  the  white  man's  wastefulness  of  life  and 
its  natural  resources  that  the  Indian  first  met  with  him,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  meet  with  him.  It  is  small  wonder  then  that  the  Indian  learned 
this  lesson,  and  learned  it  well.  He  was  taught  by  the  white  man  to  kill 
and  destroy  for  the  sake  of  pleasure  or  profit.     He  was  a  most  apt  pupil. 

But  if  the  drama  of  life  was  to  develop  on  the  Continent,  as  it  did 
develop,  then  the  pioneer  and  the  frontiersman  of  Pennsylvania  was  well 
qualified  to  act  his  part,  both  by  his  training  and  his  character.  He  was 
placed  in  the  same  environment  of  nature  in  which  the  Indian  had  lived, 
and  in  a  great  measure  he  had  to  live  as  had  the  Indian.  He  lived  in  log 
cabins  remote  from  other  human  habitations.  At  night  the  silence  of  the 
forests  and  mountains  enshrouded  him  as  with  a  mantle.  His  thoughts 
were  thrown  into  the  depths  of  his  own  soul,  and  outward  to  the  great 
brooding  wilderness  of  darkness  and  mystery.  Hardship  and  danger 
were  constantly  facing  him.  Believing  in  a  Great  Spirit,  whom  he  wor- 
shipped as  the  God  of  Israel,  he  went  forward  with  the  faith  and  with 
the  methods  of  a  Joshua,  rather  than  in  the  spirit  of  a  John  or  Paul.  To 
him,  as  to  the  Israelite  of  old,  the  Indians  were  the  heathen  inhabitants 
of  the  land  of  promise,  and  the  only  way  to  gain  the  land  was  by  blotting 
them  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  was,  of  course,  most  unfortunate 
that  the  Indian  did  not  share  in  this  belief  and  placidly  allow  himself  to 
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be  driven  from  the  land  and  blotted  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  but 
fought  for  his  own  beliefs  until  the  deluge  of  white  invaders  over- 
whelmed him  by  mere  force  of  numbers.  The  white  frontiersman  fully 
believed  that  he  was  the  chosen  of  God  to  conquer  the  continent,  un- 
fortunately the  Indian  had  the  same  belief  as  to  his  own  mission.  The 
Delaware  could  hold  up  his  head  and  say,  I  am  a  "Leni-Lenape,"  a  "real 
man."  The  original  and  only.  All  others  were  merely  imitations  of 
what  he  really  was.  He  was  a  most  difficult  antagonist  for  the  Scotch- 
Irish  frontiersman  to  have  to  meet.  Neither  of  them  knew  it,  but  the 
history  of  both  of  them  shows  they  were  fighting  for  the  same  things, 
and  they  adopted  the  same  methods  in  their  conflict  with  each  other. 
Independence,  freedom,  home  and  native  land  were  the  things  for  which 
both  were  fighting.  In  such  a  conflict,  with  such  antagonists,  for  such 
objects,  there  never  can  be  any  compromise.     It  is  a  fight  to  the  finish. 

No  one  can  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  plan  and  purpose  of  infinite 
wisdom  to  build  up  cities  and  found  an  empire  in  this  great  wilderness 
and  to  spread  civilization  over  a  continent  where  primitive  savagery 
had  existed.  Such  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  the  law  of  human  evo- 
lution. The  "old  order"  is  ever  changing  and  giving  place  to  the  new, 
and  the  pathway  of  human  progress  has  always  been  a  Via  Dolorosa. 
One  does  not  have  to  read  the  New  Testament  in  order  to  see  the  fact 
which  is  taught  by  all  historic  development,  that  "without  the  shedding 
of  blood"  the  old  never  gives  place  to  the  new,  nor  the  lower  to  the 
higher.  This  is  a  doctrine  of  human  evolution,  taught  on  almost  every 
page  of  history. 

The  wild  life  of  the  forests  had  to  go,  and  with  it  everything  which 
pertained  to  that  life  in  order  that  out  of  these  forests  and  out  of  the 
rocks  of  the  mountains,  there  might  be  buildcd  the  cities  of  a  new  em- 
pire. The  hunting  grounds,  and  the  buffalo,  and  the  deer  and  elk ;  and 
the  winding  trails  and  the  painted  warriors — these  all  had  to  give  place, 
so  that  cities  and  mills,  highways  and  railroads,  might  be  builded. 

As  the  pioneer,  who  had  to  do  the  work  of  clearing  up  the  stage  for  the 
coming  of  this  new  era,  the  Scotch-Irish  and  German  frontiersman  was 
well  fitted,  and  he  did  his  work  well.  His  methods  were  not  always  such 
as  could  be  approved  of  by  a  more  peace-loving  people,  or  even  by  a 
modern  committee  of  social  reformers,  but  they  were,  perhaps,  the  only 
effective  ones  for  meeting  the  conditions  of  his  day  and  generation. 

The  results  of  his  work  were  enduring.  His  children  and  his  grand- 
children, even  down  to  the  present  times,  are  reaping  the  harvests  which 
he  sowed,  and  the  influences  of  his  strong  character  and  of  his  faith  have 
reached  out  far  beyond  the  Ohio  Valley  into  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky 
and  the  sweeping  fields  of  Texas.  It  is  well  for  America  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania frontiersman  had  the  strong,  sturdy  character  which  he  had. 
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His  faults  were  those  of  strength,  and  not  those  of  weakness.  Had  he 
been  less  strong  and  fearless  he  might  have  avoided  many  mistakes 
which  he  made,  but  he  would  have  also  failed  to  accomplish  the  work 
which  he  did. 

Notes — Many  very  good  descriptions  have  been  written  of  journeys  of 
these  settlers  to  the  region  beyond  the  mountains.  A  very  good  one, 
written  by  Judge  Wilkeson,  of  Buiifalo,  New  York,  appeared  in  the 
"American  Pioneer,"  published  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1842-43,  in  a  series 
of  articles  entitled  "Early  Recollections  of  the  West."  It  was  reprinted 
in  "Old  Redstone,"  1854.  A  part  of  this  is  given.  It  is  all  worthy  of 
being  reprinted  again. 

"My  father's  family  was  one  of  twenty  that  emigrated  from  Carlisle 
and  in  the  neighboring  country  to  Western  Pennsylvania,  in  the  spring 
of  1784.  Our  arrangements  for  the  journey  would,  with  little  variations, 
be  descriptive  of  those  of  the  whole  caravan.  Our  family  consisted  of 
my  father,  mother  and  three  children  (the  eldest  one  five,  the  youngest 
less  than  one  year  old,)  and  a  bound  boy  of  fourteen.  The  road  to  be 
travelled  in  crossing  the  mountains  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  practicable 
for  wagons.  Pack  horses  were  the  only  means  of  transportation  then, 
and  for  years  after.  We  were  provided  with  three  horses,  on  one  of 
which  my  mother  rode,  carrying  her  infant,  with  all  the  table  furniture 
and  cooking  utensils.  On  another  were  packed  the  stores  of  provisions, 
the  plough  irons  and  other  agricultural  tools.  The  third  horse  was 
rigged  out  with  a  pack  saddle  and  two  large  creels  made  of  hickory 
withes,  in  the  fashion  of  a  crate,  one  over  each  side,  in  which  were  stowed 
the  beds  and  the  bedding  and  the  wearing  apparel  of  the  family.  In  the 
centre  of  these  creels  there  was  an  aperture  prepared  for  myself  and 
sister ;  and  the  top  was  well  secured  by  lacing,  to  keep  us  in  our  places,  so 
that  only  our  heads  appeared  above.  .  .  .  The  journey  was  made  in 
April,  when  the  nights  were  cold.  The  men  who  had  been  inured  to  the 
hardships  of  war  could  with  cheerfulness  endure  the  fatigues  of  the  jour- 
ney. It  was  the  mothers  who  suffered.  .  .  .  As  the  company  ap- 
proached the  Monongahela  they  began  to  separate.  Some  settled  down 
near  to  friends  and  acquaintances  who  had  preceded  them.  About  half 
of  the  company  crossed  the  Monongahela  and  settled  on  Chartier's 
Creek,  a  few  miles  south  of  Pittsburg,  in  a  hilly  country,  well  watered 
and  well  timbered.  Settler's  rights  to  land  were  obtained  on  easy  terms. 
My  father  exchanged  one  of  his  horses  for  a  tract  (bounded  by  certain 
brooks  and  marked  trees)  which  was  found,  on  being  surveyed  several 
years  after,  to  contain  200  acres.  The  newcomers  aided  each  other  in 
building  cabins,  which  were  made  of  round  logs  with  a  slight  covering  of 
clapboards.     The  building  of  chimneys  and  laying  of  floors  were  post- 
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poned  to  a  future  day.  .  .  .  Corn  was  obtained  in  Pittsburg ;  but  po- 
tatoes could  not  be  procured  short  of  Ligonier  Valley,  distant  three  days' 
journey.  .  .  .  But,  while  families  and  neighbors  were  cheering  each 
other  on  with  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop,  one  of  the  settlements 
was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  all  of  them  were  thrown  into  the 
greatest  alarm.  The  very  name  of  Indian  chilled  the  blood  of  the  late 
emigrants  ;  but  there  was  no  retreat.  If  they  desired  to  recross  the  moun- 
tams  they  had  not  the  provisions  or  means,  and  had  nothing  but  poverty 
and  suffering  to  expect  should  they  regain  their  former  homes.  They 
resolved  to  stay. 

The  frontier  settlements  were  kept  in  continual  alarm.  Murders 
were  frequent,  and  many  were  taken  prisoners.  .  .  .  Block  houses 
were  provided  in  several  neighborhoods  for  the  protection  of  the  women 
and  children,  while  the  men  carried  on  their  farming  operations,  some 
standing  guard  while  the  others  labored.  .  .  .  The  general  government 
could  grant  no  relief.  They  had  neither  money  or  credit.  .  .  .  The 
State  of  Pennsylvania  was  unable  to  keep  up  a  military  force  for  the 
defence  of  her  frontier.  She  had  generously  exhausted  her  resources 
in  the  struggle  for  national  independence." 

When  the  mother  was  obliged  to  leave  the  cabin  to  hunt  for  the  cows, 
and  then  to  milk  them,  the  children  were  left  alone,  "If  her  children  were 
small  she  tied  them  in  bed,  to  prevent  them  from  wandering,  and  to 
guard  them  from  fire  and  snakes.  .  .  .  Happy  on  her  return  to  find  her 
children  unharmed,  and  regardless  of  a  thorough  wetting  from  the  dew, 
she  hastened  to  prepared  her  breakfast  of  milk,  boiled  with  a  little  meal 
or  hominy ;  or,  in  the  protracted  absence  of  her  husband  it  was  often  re- 
duced to  milk  alone.  Occasionally  venison  and  turkeys  were  obtained 
from  hunters.  Those  settlers  who  were  provided  with  rifles  could,  with 
little  loss  of  time  supply  their  families  with  fresh  meat;  but  with  the 
new  settlers  rifles  were  scarce.  ...  A  more  intelligent,  virtuous  and 
resolute  class  of  men  never  settled  any  country  than  the  first  settlers  of 
Western  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  women  who  shared  their  sufferings  and 
sacrifices  were  no  less  worthy.  Very  many  of  the  settlers  in  what  are 
now  Washington  and  Allegheny  counties  were  professors  of  religion  of 
the  strictest  sect  of  Seceders  ...  It  was  common  for  families  to 
ride  ten  to  fifteen  miles  to  meeting.  The  young  people  regularly  walked 
five  to  six  miles,  and  in  summer  carried  their  stockings  and  shoes,  if  they 
had  any,  in  their  hands,  both  going  and  coming.  ...  So  great  was 
the  destitution  of  comfortable  clothing,  that  when  the  first  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  was  held  in  Catfish,  now  Washington,  a  highly  respectable 
citizen,  whose  presence  was  required  as  a  magistrate,  could  not  attend 
court  without  first  borrowing  a  pair  of  leather  breeches  from  an  equally 
respectable  neighbor  who  was  summoned  on  the  grand  jury.     The  latter 
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lent  them,  and  having  no  others,  had  to  stay  at  home.  .  .  .  Although 
the  older  settlers  had  some  sheep,  yet  their  increase  was  slow,  as  the 
country  abounded  in  wolves.  .  .  .  Deerskin  was  a  substitute  for  cloth 
for  men  and  boys,  but  not  for  women  and  girls ;  although  they  were 
sometimes  compelled  to  resort  to  it.  The  women  had  to  spin  and 
generally  to  weave  all  the  cloth  for  their  families.  .  .  .  The  entire 
education  of  the  children  devolved  on  the  mother."  .  .  .  "The  exciting 
influences  about  them  made  the  boys  restless  under  restraint.  Familiar- 
ized, as  they  were  from  the  cradle,  and  daily  listening  to  stories  of  Indian 
massacres  and  depredations,  and  to  the  heroic  exploits  of  some  neigh- 
boring pioneer  who  had  taken  an  Indian  scalp,  or,  by  some  daring  efifort, 
had  saved  his  own ;  ignorant  of  the  sports  or  toys  with  which  children,  in 
other  circumstances,  are  wont  to  be  amused,  no  wonder  they  desired  to 
emulate  the  soldiers  or  engage  in  the  scarcely  less  exciting  adventures  of 
the  hunter.  Yet  even  many  of  these  boys  were  subdued  by  the  faithful- 
ness of  the  mother,  who  labored  to  bring  them  up  in  the  fear  of  God." 
.  .  .  The  author  then  speaks  of  the  need  of  iron  and  salt, — "Winchester 
and  Chambersburg  were  salt  depots."  In  order  to  get  salt  one  man  and 
one  or  more  boys  were  sent  with  the  horses  to  get  the  salt  for  the  neigh- 
borhood. ...  a  good  still  of  one  hundred  gallons  would  purchase  two 
hundred  acres  of  land,  even  within  ten  miles  of  Pittsburg,  and  in  Ken- 
tucky could  be  exchanged  for  a  much  larger  tract.  .  .  .  New  Orleans 
furnished  a  good  market  for  all  the  flour,  bacon  and  whiskey  which  the 
upper  country  could  furnish ;  and  those  who,  in  1784,  had  suffered  for 
want  of  provisions,  in   1790  became  exporters. 

The  trade  to  New  Orleans,  like  every  enterprise  of  the  day,  was  at- 
tended with  great  hardship  and  hazard.  The  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  was  alive  with  hostile  Indians.  The  voyage  was  per- 
formed in  flat  boats,  and  occupied  from  four  to  six  months.  .  .  ,  They 
returned  either  by  sea  to  Baltimore,  when  they  would  be  within  300 
miles  of  home,  or  more  generally  through  the  wilderness,  a  distance  of 
about  2,000  miles." 

These  boatmen  who  returned  by  land,  travelled  in  large  parties,  with 
mules  to  carry  the  specie,  in  Spanish  dollars,  and  the  provisions.  All 
were  heavily  armed,  as  the  trail  from  New  Orleans  was  infested  with 
robbers.  Sometimes  these  returning  companies  of  boatmen  numbered 
several  hundred.  They  were  organized,  having  elected  ofificers  before 
starting  from  New  Orleans. 

The  famous  work  of  Dr.  Joseph  Doddridge,  "Notes  on  the  Settlement 
and  Indian  Wars,"  first  published  in  1824,  and  reprinted,  with  notes,  by 
John  S.  Ritenour  and  William  T.  Lindsey,  Pittsburgh,  1912,  contains 
several  very  good  chapters  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  early 
settlers. 
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Prices  of  Lands  in  Pennsylvania  at  Various  Periods — Prices  Under 
Penn  and  His  Heirs. 

Previous  to  the  27th  of  December  1762,  15  pounds,  10  shillings  per 
hundred  acres,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  warrants  in  the  lower  counties 
at  3  pounds  10  shillings  per  hundred.  The  former  amount  was  $41.33, 
and  the  latter  $9.33. 

From  the  27th  of  December,  1762,  to  the  5th  of  August,  1763,  9  pounds 
($24.00)  per  hundred  acres. 

From  the  5th  of  August,  1763,  to  the  6th  of  August,  1765,  15  pounds 
10  shillings  ($4i.33)- 

Locations  and  warrants  from  the  6th  of  July,  1765,  to  the  ist  of  July, 
1784,  5  pounds  sterling  ($22.22). 

Prices  Under  the  Commonwealth. 
From   the    ist   of  July,    1784,   to   the   3d   of  April,    1792,    10  pounds 
($26.66^). 

New  Purchase,  1784 — From  the  ist  of  May,  1785  to  the  ist  of  March, 
1789,  30  pounds  ($80). 

From  the  ist  of  March,  1789,  to  the  3d  of  April,  1792,  20  pounds 

($53-33.'^  )• 

From  the  3d  of  April,  1792,  to  the  ist  of  September,  1817,  5  pounds 
($I3.33>^),  for  land  in  the  purchase  of  1784,  east  of  the  Allegheny  River 
and   Conewango   Creek,  unimproved. 

From  the  3d  of  April,  1792,  to  the  28th  of  March,  1814,  unimproved, 
at  the  rate  of  50  shillings  ($6.66^),  for  lands  in  the  purchase  of  1768, 
and  previous  purchases. 

Lands  in  the  purchase  of  178.1,  lying  north  and  west  of  the  rivers  Ohio 
and  Allegheny,  and  Conewango  Creek,  7  pounds  10  shillings   ($20.00). 

Undrawn  donation  lands,  from  the  ist  of  October,  181 3,  at  the  rate  of 
$1.50  per  acre. 

Donation  lands,  reduced,  from  the  25th  of  February,  1819,  at  fifty 
cents  per  acre. 

From  the  21st  of  March,  1814,  lands  within  the  purchase  of  1768,  and 
the  previous  purchases  to  be  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  ($26.66%)  per  hun- 
dred acres. 

From  the  ist  of  September,  1817,  lands  within  the  purchase  of  1784, 
east  of  the  Allegheny  River  and  Conewango  Creek,  at  the  rate  of  10 
pounds  ($26.66%),  except  such  as  have  been  already  settled  on,  agree- 
ably to  the  act  of  the  3d  of  April.  1792,  between  said  3d  of  April  and 
the  1st  of  September,  1817. 

Seventeen  townships  in  Luzerne  County — Prices  fixed  by  the  com- 
missioners:  First  class,  $2.00  per  acre;  second  class,  $1.20;  third  class,  50 
cents ;  fourth  class  8%  cents. 
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Present  Prices  (1865). 

The  price  of  all  vacant  and  unimproved  land  is  now  at  the  rate  of  10 
pounds  ($26.66%)  per  hundred  acres,  except  the  following: 

Lands  lying  north  and  west  of  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Allegheny,  and 
Conewango  Creek,  $20.00  per  hundred  acres. 

Reserve  tracts  near  Erie,  Waterford,  &c.,  price  fixed  by  the  commis- 
sioners. 

Lands  improved  agreeably  to  the  act  of  the  3d  of  April,  1792,  fifty 
shillings  ($6.66f/^)  and  5  pounds  ($13. 33^^)  per  hundred  acres. 

Lands  held  by  Virginia  warrants  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  State — 
the  warrants  show  the  terms.  (Lands  were  taken  under  Virginia  war- 
rants as  low  as  ten  shillings  per  hundred  acres). 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  land  office  to  charge  for  the  excess  of  land 
above  ten  per  cent  on  fifty  shillings  warrants,  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds 
per  hundred  acres. 

Warrant  and  Patent  Fees. 

Fee  for  warrant,  $4.50;  for  patent,  $10,  except  town  lots  under  one- 
third  of  an  acre,  which  are  $1  and  lots  over  one-third  and  not  exceeding 
two  acres,  which  are  $5."   .    .    . 

(The  above  prices  are  taken  from  the  report  of  James  P.  Barr,  sur- 
veyor-general, made  to  Governor  Andrew  Curtin,  December  30,  1865). 

The  various  Indian  land  purchase,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  above 
prices,  and  in  many  documents  and  histories,  are :  The  purchase  of  1682, 
purchase  of  1736  and  prior,  purchase  of  1737  (Walking  Purchase),  pur- 
chase of  1749,  purchase  of  1754,  purchase  of  1768,  purchase  of  1784,  and 
the  purchase  of  the  Erie  triangle,  from  the  United  States,  in  1792. 
These  purchases  cover  all  of  the  territory  in  the  present  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was,  therefore,  one  hundred  and  ten  years  from  the  time  of 
the  first  purchase  until  the  last  title  of  the  Indians  to  the  lands  of  the 
State  was  extinguished.  On  March  16,  1796,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
made  a  grant  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  Cornplanter  (Gyant- 
wachia),  and  other  Seneca  chiefs,  on  the  Allegheny  River  above  Warren. 
This  is  still  held  by  the  heirs  of  these  chiefs.  It  is  the  only  Indian  land  in 
the  State. 

A  most  interesting  description  of  the  climate,  animals,  birds,  soil, 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  written 
by  Louis  Bridel,  pastor  of  the  French  Church  at  Basle,  and  published 
at  Basle  in  1803.  This  most  interesting  work  is  little  known.  It  was 
translated  by  H.  F.  De  Puy,  and  published  by  the  Bufifalo  Historical 
Society  in  1914,  in  Vol.  XVIII  of  the  Publications  of  the  Society.  It 
relates  to  the  period  of  1797-1798.  It  was  evidently  written  as  a  guide 
to  prospective  settlers  in  the  United  States,  and  covers  the  territory 
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of  Kentucky  and  the  Genesee  country  in  detail.  There  are  a  number 
of  references  in  this  work,  which  is  entitled  "Le  Pour  et  Le  Contre" 
(The  Pro  and  Con),  to  the  western  Pennsylvania  region  for  the  period 
covered  by  this  chapter. 

He  says:  "Transport  yourself  across  the  Alleghenies  to  the  back 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  into  the  fertile  Kentucky,  and  you  will  see  a 
multitude  of  boats  floating  down  the  Ohio,  entering  the  Mississippi  and 
going  to  New  Orleans  to  exchange  flour  and  vegitables  for  the  piestres 
of  the  Spaniards."  ...  In  speaking  of  the  settlers,  he  says:  "They 
have,  it  is  true,  some  idea  of  religion  and  are  attached  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  numerous  sects  in  which  Christians  are  divided.  But  that 
religion  is  not  enlightened.  It  has  little  influence  over  their  conduct.  It  is 
neither  the  principle  of  their  morality,  nor  the  object  of  their  hope.  It  is  a 
mechanical  custom,  a  tradition  that  has  been  inherited  from  their  an- 
cestors to  which  they  conform  because  they  see  others  conforming.  The 
result  is  that  they  do  not  understand  the  influence  of  public  worship,  and 
of  a  religious  education,  on  the  individual,  they  contribute  with  par- 
simony and  often  unwillingly  toward  the  construction  of  churches  and 
schools  and  to  the  support  of  those  who  have  consecrated  their  lives 
to  preaching  the  gospel  and  instructing  the  young.  The  State  also  has 
much  difficulty  in  collecting  their  taxes,  though  very  small."  .  .  .  "In 
the  course  of  all  this  work  his  sons  work  at  his  side  from  one  year's  end 
to  the  other,  whilst  his  daughters  employ  their  time  spinning,  making 
linen,  and  weaving  cloth  for  their  clothing."  .  .  .  "His  daughters  do 
not  spend  their  youth  as  servants  or  do  worse  yet ;  they  marry  into  the 
families  of  honest  farmers ;  for  wherever  the  land  is  fertile,  where  it  will 
repay  its  cultivation,  young  people  will  marry  in  good  time.  The  fear 
of  want  alone  can  prevent  man  from  taking  this  first  vow  of  nature.  A 
multitude  of  celibates  is  the  certain  mark  of  a  country  that  is  poor  or 
badly  governed."  .  .  .  "Kentucky  is  a  vast  country  bounded  on  the 
northwest  and  the  west  by  the  Ohio,  at  the  east  by  a  range  of  mountains 
known  as  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  at  the  south  by  Carolina."  In  writ- 
ing of  the  purchase  of  the  lands  of  Kentucky  from  the  Iroquois,  he  says : 
"This  was  followed  by  complaints  of  various  tribes  of  Indians.  They 
claimed  that  the  Iroquois  had  no  right  to  sell  the  land  that  they  held  in 
common,  and  disputed  the  right  of  Virginia  to  hold  it  under  that  sale. 
This  resulted  in  a  long  and  bloody  war,  which  justified  the  name  of 
"Bloody  Ground"  that  Kentucky  had  borne  of  old.  In  the  end  the 
Indians  were  beaten  and  obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  Ohio,  leaving  the 
possession  of  the  country  to  the  new  settlers,  who  came  there  in 
crowds."  .  .  .  "The  principal  river  is  the  Ohio.  It  is  formed  at  Fort 
Pitt  by  the  juncture  of  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny,  two  rivers  that 
take  their  rise  in  the  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania.     It  is  one  of  the  most 
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beautiful  in  the  whole  world.  Its  current  is  smooth,  and  its  waters  clear ; 
It  is  deep  and  without  rocks.  It  offers  in  only  one  place  any  obstacle  to 
navigation.  At  Fort  Pitt  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide ;  it  is  a  half  mile 
wide  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Kanhawa."  .  .  .  "The  Ohio  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  Kentucky  because  it  furnishes  to 
the  inhabitants  of  northern  countries  as  well  as  to  Europeans  who  cross 
Pennsylvania  the  means  of  making  a  large  part  of  their  journey  at  small 
expense.  For  this  purpose  they  collect  at  Fort  Pitt  and  embark  there 
with  their  effects  and  their  families.  In  a  few  days  for  a  few  piastres 
(Spanish  dollars)  they  descend  this  river  694  miles  or  about  230  French 
leagues,  which  is  the  distance  from  Fort  Pitt  to  the  city  of  Lexington." 
Pastor  Bridel  gives  an  account  of  the  commencement  of  Dunmore's 
War,  the  killing  of  Logan's  family  by  Colonel  Cresap  (so  he  states), 
and  then  follows  it  with  Logan's  address  in  full.  This  address,  as  given 
by  Bridel,  is  the  same  in  form  as  that  given  by  Jefferson  in  "Notes  on 
Virginia." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE    PERIOD    OF    DUNMORE'S    WAR    AND    THE    EVENTS 
BEFORE  THE  REVOLUTION. 

From  the  period  of  1774  until  the  end  of  the  American  Revolution, 
western  Pennsylvania  was  the  scene  of  a  series  of  most  thrilling  events 
of  historical  importance. 

While  the  region  east  of  the  mountains  was  in  the  throes  of  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  the  newly  settled  country  beyond  the  Blue  mountain 
ridges  was,  in  a  great  measure,  left  to  itself  in  the  working  out  of  the 
many  problems  which  its  people  had  to  solve.  It  not  only  had  to  meet 
the  same  conditions  as  had  the  older  settlements  in  the  East,  but  in 
addition  to  these,  caused  by  the  struggle  for  national  independence,  it 
had  to  face  those  caused  by  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  of  the  territory 
beyond  the  Ohio,  which  was  stirred  up  by  the  influence  and  constant 
activity  of  the  British  at  Detroit  and  the  Tory  element  within  its  own 
borders.  And  at  the  same  time  it  had  to  meet  these  conditions  in  the 
atmosphere  of  unrest  and  bitter  hatred  caused  by  the  Virginia  boundary 
dispute,  which  complicated  the  solution  of  every  problem. 

Thus,  the  people  of  western  Pennsylvania  had  to  meet  all  of  the  con- 
ditions brought  about  by  the  Revolution,  and  at  the  same  time  had  to 
face  an  Indian  war,  and,  in  both  of  these  conflicts,  to  be  divided  by  the 
bitter  strife  which  became  a  personal  one  of  an  inter-colonial  struggle 
for  the  lands  on  the  Ohio.  While  supporting  the  cause  of  the  American 
patriots  in  the  struggle  for  independence  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  giving 
of  both  men  and  money,  they  had  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
home  from  the  savage  Indians,  who  were  urged  on  to  barbarous  cruelties 
by  their  British  allies.  Thus,  while  the  patriots  of  the  East  had  one 
great  war  on  their  hands,  the  patriots  west  of  the  mountain  ridges  had 
two  of  almost  equal  importance.  The  impoverished  colonies  of  the 
young  confederation  could  not  help  these  western  settlers  in  the  war 
which  they  had  at  their  very  doors,  in  fact,  they  had  to  call  upon  them 
for  both  men  and  money,  which  they  gave  to  the  limit,  even  when  both 
were  needed  for  the  far  more  pressing  needs  at  home.  While  fighting 
for  the  cause  of  national  independence,  they  had  to  fight  for  the  very 
existence  of  their  homes  and  loved  ones. 

In  all  of  these  varied  conflicts  along  the  Ohio,  Pittsburgh  was  nat- 
urally the  storm  center.  From  this  center  there  radiated  the  influences 
which  not  only  reached  across  the  mountains  to  the  east,  but  which 
also  reached  down  the  Ohio  into  the  settlements  in  the  wilderness  of 
Kentucky  and  out  into  the  Indian  infested  territory  along  the  Muskin- 
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gum  and  Scioto  rivers,  and  even  to  the  very  gates  of  the  British  fort  at 
Detroit. 

A  general  history  of  the  American  Revolution  is  apt  to  pass  by  these 
vital  movements  and  conflicts  which  were  taking  place  on  the  Ohio, 
and  yet  these  all  were  closely  associated  with  the  war  as  it  was  being 
fought  on  the  battlefields  of  the  East,  although  far  removed  from  them. 

The  events  of  the  Revolution,  Dunmore's  War  and  the  Virginia 
boundary  dispute  are  so  interwoven  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them. 
They  all  go  to  make  up  one  picture,  and  yet,  for  the  sake  of  understand- 
ing each  one  of  these  parts  of  the  picture,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  each 
one  of  them  separately.  The  author  fully  realizes  how  unsatisfactory 
a  brief  history  of  these  three  topics  will  be  to  the  reader  who  is  not 
familiar  with  all  of  the  facts  relating  to  each  one  of  them.  But,  in  a 
history  of  this  sort,  it  is  not  possible  to  fully  develop  these  movements 
which  are  so  interlaced  with  so  many  totally  different  ones.  For  the 
sake  of  the  student  who  wishes  to  study  these  topics  more  fully  the 
bibliography  at  the  close  of  Book  Four  will  be  of  assistance. 

In  order  to  understand  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Indian  hostility,  which  followed  the  peace  of  1765,  and  to 
which  the  name  of  "Dunmore's  War"  is  given,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  settlement  of  Kentucky,  which 
had  such  an  important  relation  to  this  war. 

The  Iroquois,  as  has  been  previously  noticed,  claimed  the  lands 
which  they  sold  at  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  1768,  as  well  as  those  sold 
before  that  time,  "by  the  right  of  conquest."  By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Fort  Stanwix  the  lands  on  the  south  side  of  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio 
rivers,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cherokee  River  (now  Tennessee  River), 
up  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  to  Kittanning  and  then  across  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Delaware,  according  to  the  boundaries  noted  in  the  deed, 
"to  which  the  Iroquois  had  any  claim,"  was  sold  to  the  British.  At  the 
same  time,  November  3,  a  tract  was  granted  to  William  Trent,  as  trustee 
for  the  traders  who  had  claims  for  losses  of  property  during  the  "Con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac,"  for  certain  lands  between  the  Kanawha  and  Monon- 
gahela  rivers,  which  tract  was  called  by  Trent  and  the  traders  "Indiana." 
None  of  these  deeds  were  signed  by  the  deputies  of  the  Delaware  and 
Shawnee.  On  this  deed  rests  the  title  to  the  Indian  lands  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  south  of  the  Ohio,  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  But, 
the  claim  of  the  Iroquois  to  the  lands  of  Kentucky  was  disputed  by  the 
Cherokee,  who  claimed  that  the  Iroquois  had  never  conquered  them 
(which  they  had  not)  and  that  these  lands  belonged  to  them  as  the 
original  occupants  of  the  soil.  The  validity  of  this  claim  was  granted  at 
the  Treaty  of  Lochabar,  in  October,  1770,  two  years  after  the  Treaty  at 
Fort  Stanwix. 
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Soon  after  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  (1768),  a  new  land  company- 
was  organized,  called  the  "Mississippi  Company,"  which  made  petition 
to  the  King  for  500,000  acres  of  land  in  the  western  country.  Among 
the  signers  of  this  petition  were  William  Henry  Lee,  Arthur  Lee  and 
George  Washington.  Nothing  ever  came  of  this,  or  of  the  Walpole 
Company  and  others  organized  at  about  the  same  time  and  for  the  same 
purpose  as  had  led  to  the  organization  of  the  "Ohio  Company,"  which 
led  to  the  first  English  occupation  of  the  Ohio  Valley  in  1752.  The 
purpose  of  all  of  these  companies  was  the  same,  the  extension  of  the 
English  settlements  across  the  mountains  and  the  extension  of  the  do- 
minion of  Virginia  along  the  Ohio  and  in  the  Northwest  territory. 

Among  the  chief  speculators  in  these  western  lands,  from  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Ohio  Company,  in  1748,  to  the  organization  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Company  in  1769 — a  period  of  twenty  years — was  George  Wash- 
ington. Besides  the  lands  which  he  owned  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
before  noted,  he  had  patents  for  3  ,373  acres  in  the  Kanawha  region  and 
587  acres  below  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio.  All  of  his  lands  had  river  front- 
age. He  had  thirteen  and  one-half  miles  on  the  Ohio,  between  the  Big 
and  Little  Kanawha,  forty  miles  on  the  Big  Kanawha,  and  two  and  one- 
half  miles  on  the  Ohio,  below  Wheeling.  His  famous  trip  down  the 
Ohio  in  1770,  with  William  Crawford,  Dr.  Craik  and  others  was  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  these  lands. 

Before  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  little  attention  had 
been  given  to  the  making  of  any  settlements  in  Kentucky.  The  region 
had  been  explored  by  a  number  of  travellers,  but,  as  it  did  not  contain 
any  Indian  villages,  it  did  not  attract  the  traders.  Christopher  Gist  had 
explored  a  part  of  Kentucky  when  on  his  first  journey  for  the  Ohio 
Company  in  1750-51.  Colonel  James  Smith,  who  had  been  captured  by 
the  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Braddock,  or  Burd,  Road, 
in  1755,  and  who  afterwards  was  the  leader  of  the  "Black  Boys,"  explored 
a  great  part  of  the  Kentucky  region  in  1766.  He,  with  Joshua  Horton, 
Uriah  Stone,  William  Baker  and  James  Smith  and  a  negro  boy  of  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  left  the  Conococheague  settlement  in  June,  1766, 
and  went  directly  to  the  Holstein  River.  He  says :  "We  explored  the 
country  south  of  Kentucky,  and  there  was  no  more  signs  of  white  men 
there  then  than  there  is  now  west  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri. 
We  also  explored  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers  from  Stone's  River 
down  to  the  Ohio"  ("Border  Life,"  64).  Smith  was  on  this  tour  of  ex- 
ploration until  the  fall  of  1767. 

The  next  explorer  of  this  Kentucky  region  was  also  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  his  successor  of  still  greater  fame  was  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  former,  John  Finley  (or,  correctly,  Findley),  was  a  native 
of  the  North  of  Ireland,  who  when  a  young  man  had  migrated  to  near 
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Carlisle,  and  who  became  an  Indian  trader  on  the  Ohio ;  the  latter  was 
the  still  more  famous  explorer  and  frontiersman,  Daniel  Boone,  who 
had  been  born  in  Bucks  County,  and  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age 
removed  to  the  Yadkin  River  in  North  Carolina,  with  his  father.  Both 
Findley  and  Boone  had  been  on  the  ill-fated  Braddock  expedition  in 
1755.  ^^  which  time  they  probably  first  met  with  each  other.  It  is  a 
rather  strange  coincidence  that  these  three  early  explorers  of  Kentucky, 
Smith,  Findle}'^  and  Boone,  should  have  all  been  from  Pennsylvania  and 
all  three  of  them  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  Kentucky  seems  to  have  been 
associated  with  Pennsylvania  from  the  time  of  John  Findley  and  Daniel 
Boone  to  the  time  of  Stephen  C.  Foster. 

It  was  probably  while  on  this  expedition  of  General  Braddock  that 
Findley  first  told  Boone  of  the  wonders  of  the  lands  along  the  Ohio 
and  in  Kentucky,  where  he  had  travelled  as  a  trader,  and  that  these  lands 
could  be  reached  from  his  home  on  the  Yadkin  River  by  cutting  through 
the  Cumberland  Mountains  at  the  gap  and  then  following  the  Cherokee 
War  Trail  to  the  Ohio. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Findley  and  Boone  met  during 
the  years  that  followed,  until  one  day  in  the  winter  of  1768-69,  after 
Boone  had  removed  from  the  forks  of  the  Yadkin  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
river,  sixty  miles  to  the  westward,  John  Findley,  as  a  travelling  Indian 
trader,  suddenly  appeared  before  Boone's  cabin.  One  can  easily  imagine 
what  the  topic  of  conversation  was  during  the  long  winter  evenings  as 
these  two  congenial  spirits  sat  before  the  open  fire  in  the  log  cabin  on 
the  Yadkin.  There  woud  be,  of  course,  the  retelling  of  the  tales  of  the 
fearful  slaughter  of  Braddock's  army,  and  then  the  telling  of  the  pathway 
each  had  followed  since  those  days  when  Findley  had  travelled  through 
the  Ohio  country  into  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky,  and  when  Boone  had 
attempted  to  cut  through  the  Cumberland  Mountain  wilderness  from  the 
eastward.  Both  were  born  explorers  and  frontiersmen.  The  sparsely  set- 
tled country  along  the  Yadkin  was  getting  too  thickly  settled  for  either 
of  them  to  live  in.  Findley  was  familiar  with  the  trails  throughout  the 
western  country,  over  which  he  had  travelled  with  his  pack  horse  and 
trading  goods,  and  he  thrilled  Boone's  soul  with  the  stories  he  told  of  the 
rich  lands  and  plentiful  supply  of  game  in  the  wilderness  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Red  men.  Kentucky  was  then,  as  California  was  a  cen- 
tury later,  and  as  Alaska  is  to-day,  the  land  of  dreams  for  all  adventurous 
spirits. 

During  the  winter  the  plans  were  made,  and  after  the  spring  planting 
had  been  completed  Daniel  Boone,  accompanied  by  John  Findley,  John 
Stuart  (or  Stewart),  Boone's  brother-in-law,  Joseph  Holden,  James 
Mooney  and  William  Cooley  (Cool),  started  out  from  Boone's  home  on 
the  upper  Yadkin,  on  May  i,  1769,  "in  quest  of  the  country  of  Ken- 
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tucke."  They  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  finally  reached  the 
"Warrior  Trail,"  which  Findley  followed  to  the  deserted  Indian  village 
of  Eskippakithiki,  where  he  had  formerly  traded.  He  came  back  to  the 
camp  on  Station  Camp  Creek,  and  Boone  and  Stuart  went  with  him  to 
this  place,  which  they  reached  on  June  7.  They  then  returned  to  their 
camp,  and  Boone  and  Findley  started  off  on  a  tour  of  exploration. 
Findley  was  taken  sick  and  returned  to  the  camp,  and  Boone  went  on 
alone,  north  of  the  Kentucky  River,  and  "At  length  he  ascended  an 
eminence,  and  with  joy  and  wonder  beheld  the  beautiful  landscape  of 
Kentucky  spread  out  invitingly  before  him.  Boone  must  have  felt  some- 
thing as  Moses  did  when  he  had  toilingly  reached  Pisgah's  lofty  sum- 
mit and  had  a  distant  view  of  the  promised  land,  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  with,  however,  this  important  difference,  that  the  Lord's  prohi- 
bition of  Moses  ever  going  thither,  did  not  apply,  happily,  to  Boone's 
case."     (Filson's  "Kentucky"). 

Boone,  after  making  further  explorations,  returned  to  Station  Camp, 
where  the  party  spent  the  summer  and  autumn  in  collecting  packs  of 
skins  to  take  home  with  them.  During  all  of  this  time  they  had  never 
once  seen  an  Indian,  or  even  the  signs  of  one.  On  the  22d  of  December 
Boone  and  Stewart  went  out  to  hunt  as  usual.  While  going  up  a  small 
hill  on  the  shores  of  the  Kentucky  River,  a  large  company  of  Indians 
jumped  out  of  the  bushes  and  captured  them.  This  was  a  party  of 
Shawnee,  returning  to  the  Ohio  country  after  their  autumn  hunt.  The 
Indians  made  Boone  and  Stuart  conduct  them  to  their  various  camps, 
where  they  took  all  of  the  skins  and  other  plunder,  released  them,  giving 
them  this  advice :  "Now,  brothers,  go  home  and  stay  there.  Don't  come 
here  any  more,  for  this  is  the  Indians'  hunting  ground,  and  all  the 
animals,  skins  and  furs  are  ours ;  and  if  you  are  so  foolish  as  to  venture 
here  again,  you  may  be  sure  the  wasps  and  the  yellow  jackets  will  sting 
you  severely."  Boone  and  Stuart  went  back  along  the  trail  after  the 
Indians,  found  their  camp  and,  waiting  until  they  were  all  asleep,  stole 
away  with  four  or  five  of  the  horses.  They  kept  up  their  return  flight 
with  the  horses  all  day  and  night,  and  as  they  were  resting  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  they  were  suddenly  surprised  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  came  up 
to  them,  whooping  and  laughing  at  them  for  not  being  able  to  get  away 
with  the  horses,  and  then  with  horses  and  captives,  they  started  back 
along  the  trail.  After  marching  for  a  number  of  days,  and  when  they 
encamped  near  a  cane  brake,  Boone  and  Stuart  escaped  by  cutting  into 
the  cane  brake  and  travelling  as  fast  as  possible  in  the  darkness.  They 
finally  reached  their  old  camp  and  found  it  deserted.  They  hurried  on, 
and  after  travelling  for  about  forty  miles,  they  reached  the  party,  which 
had  been  joined  by  Boone's  brother.  Squire,  with  a  fresh  supply  of 
horses,  traps  and  ammunition.     Boone  and  Stuart  then  decided  that  they 
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would  remain  rather  than  return  to  the  Yadkin,  in  order  to  gather  skins 
and  furs  to  make  up  for  his  losses.  His  brother  Squire  and  Alexander 
Neely  decided  to  remain  with  them.  The  two  parties  parted,  the  one  to 
go  home  and  the  other  to  remain.  Mooney  was  later  killed  at  the  battle 
at  Point  Pleasant.  John  Findley  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  went 
back  into  the  Indian  trade.  (Charles  A.  Hanna,  in  "The  Wilderness 
Trail,"  11,  229-238,  gives  a  lengthy  list  of  references  to  the  various  Find- 
ley  and  Finley  families). 

Shortly  after  this  separation  Stuart  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  and 
Alexander  Neely  was  lost  in  the  woods,  leaving  Daniel  and  his  brother 
alone.  When  spring  came  Squire  returned  to  the  Yadkin  for  supplies, 
and  Daniel  remained  and  explored  the  region  about  Salt  and  Green 
rivers.  The  last  of  July  Squire  returned.  They  then  hunted  and  ex- 
plored the  region  about  the  Cumberland  River  until  March,  1771,  when 
they  returned  to  their  home  on  the  Yadkin. 

Various  other  parties  then  went  out  to  explore  the  territory  of  Ken- 
tucky and  to  hunt.  Boone  was  anxious  to  return,  but  it  was  not  until 
1773  that  he  was  able  to  sell  his  farm  on  the  Yadkin.  Then,  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  with  five  other  families  from  the  Yadkin,  joined  at  Powell's 
Valley,  making  a  party  of  forty  men,  besides  women  and  children.  They 
reached  the  last  mountain  on  October  16,  when  seven  young  men  who 
were  in  the  rear  in  charge  of  the  cattle,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians. 
Six  were  killed,  among  whom  was  Boone's  oldest  son,  James.  The 
cattle  were  scattered  in  the  woods.  The  sad  affair  so  disheartened  the 
prospective  settlers  that  they  returned  to  the  Clinch  River. 

Various  other  attempts  at  settlement  were  made.  James  Harrod 
built  a  cabin,  which  was  the  first  log  dwelling  place  in  the  Kentucky 
Valley,  in  the  early  summer  of  1774,  at  the  site  of  Harrodsburg,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  it  as  the  storm  clouds  began  to  gather  soon  after. 

The  Delaware  and  Shawnee  had  never  agreed  to  the  signing  of  the 
deeds  of  1768,  when  their  hunting  grounds  on  the  Ohio  were  sold,  and 
now,  when  their  favorite  hunting  ground  in  Kentucky  was  invaded  by 
the  White  explorers  and  settlers,  they  grew  more  and  more  angry  and 
warlike.  They  were  joined  by  the  Mingoes  and  quite  a  number  of  the 
Cayuga,  who  had  settled  in  Ohio.  But,  however  angry  they  were,  they 
still  remembered  the  crushing  defeats  of  the  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac," 
and  they  were  wise  enough  to  see  how  much  more  strong  the  British 
power  had  grown  since  then.  The  older  and  wiser  chiefs,  such  as  the 
dominant  Cornstalk,  saw  that  no  matter  how  deeply  they  had  been 
wronged,  that  it  was  better  to  remain  at  peace.  And,  notwithstanding 
the  few  isolated  cases  where  hot-headed  young  warriors  were  led  into 
conflicts  with  the  white  men,  the  great  body  of  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
would  have  remained  at  peace,  had  it  been  possible  to  restrain  the  land 
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hungry  Virginians,  who  were  rushing  into  the  Indian  country  regardless 
of  results,  and  had  the  double-minded  Lord  Dunmore  kept  himself 
entirely  out  of  the  affairs  on  the  Ohio. 

The  dominant  and  the  ruling  powers  of  Virginia,  from  the  time  of 
Dinwiddie  and  Washington  to  the  time  of  Lord  Dunmore  and  Lewis, 
had  a  mad  desire  to  extend  the  territory  of  the  "Old  Dominion"  to  the 
Ohio  and  into  the  northwest  territory,  at  any  cost,  laying  claim  to  the 
lands  as  did  the  Iroquois,  "by  right  of  conquest,"  as  there  was  no  legal 
right  upon  which  the  claims  could  be  founded. 

John  Murray,  Earl  of  Dunmore,  was  the  Royal  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1774.  Lord  Dunmore  was  a  needy  man,  when  he  first  went  to 
New  York.  When  he  left  to  become  Governor  of  Virginia,  he  had  ac- 
quired an  estate  of  50,000  acres.  Lord  Dunmore  was  "land  hungry,"  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  Virginia,  but  chiefly  for  his  own  sake.  Thomas  Bul- 
litt and  the  McAfee  Company,  as  his  agents,  made  the  trip  down  the 
Ohio  in  the  summer  of  1773  for  the  purpose  of  making  surveys  along 
the  Kentucky  River  and  the  lower  Ohio.  Part  of  the  company 
went  up  the  Kentucky  River  and  a  part  went  on  down  the  Ohio,  making 
explorations  and  surveys,  which  included  the  valley  where  Frankfort 
stands,  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  at  Louisville,  and  along  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Ohio,  opposite  Cincinnati.  The  plan  of  Louisville  was  laid  out  on 
behalf  of  John  Campbell  and  John  Connolly. 

As  a  part  of  his  "land  grabbing"  scheme.  Lord  Dunmore  appointed 
Dr.  John  Connolly  as  captain  commandant  of  the  district  of  West  Au- 
gusta, of  which  Pittsburgh  was  the  county  seat — the  region  south  of 
the  Ohio  being  claimed  by  Virginia.  Lord  Dunmore  realized  that  in 
order  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  "grabbing"  Kentucky  and  the  territory 
beyond  the  Ohio  that  he  must  have  Pittsburgh,  or  rather  Fort  Pitt  as  a 
base  of  operations  and  supplies.  Dr.  Connolly  was  a  Pennsylvanian 
by  birth,  but  a  Virginian  by  choice  and  a  scoundrel  at  heart.  He  was 
thoroughly  unscrupulous  and  a  disloyal  character  in  every  way,  and 
was,  therefore,  perfectly  qualified  to  do  the  work  which  was  expected 
of  him  by  his  Royal  Governor.  He  was  a  nephew  of  George  Croghan, 
and,  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with  getting  the  deputy  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  involved  in  the  troubles  which  later  clouded  his  career. 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  but  that  Lord  Dunmore  saw  the 
conflict  which  was  coming  between  America  and  Great  Britain,  and  that 
he  was  even  at  this  time  seeking  to  do  the  things  which  would  weaken 
the  power  of  the  American  party  by  dividing  the  settlers  in  their  al- 
legiance to  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  by  bringing  on  an  Indian  war 
which  would  throw  the  great  body  of  Delaware  and  Shawnee  against 
the  American  settlers  and  put  them  on  the  side  of  the  British  should  a 
conflict  come  between  the  two.     The  outcome  of  all  of  Dunmore's  plans 
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would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  was  a  thorough  understanding  be- 
tween himself  and  Dr.  Connolly  from  the  very  start  of  "Dunmore's  War." 
So  far  as  the  objections  of  the  Indians  to  the  settlement  of  their  hunting 
grounds  in  Kentucky  were  concerned,  he  cared  not  a  farthing.  He  was 
confident  that  he  could  muster  a  sufficient  force  to  overcome  any  body 
of  Indians  that  might  be  gathered  together  in  the  wilds  of  Ohio,  and, 
that  when  the  time  for  action  came,  he  could  play  this  hostile  force 
againts  the  American  settlers  who  had  fought  them.  He  played  double 
with  General  Andrew  Lewis  from  the  time  of  the  departure  of  his  ex- 
pedition until  his  battle  at  Point  Pleasant. 

There  is  also  little  doubt  but  that  the  series  of  outrages  against  the 
Indians  at  Captina  and  Yellow  Creek  were  simply  premeditated  mur- 
ders for  the  purpose  of  arousing  the  Indians  to  a  frenzy  of  rage  and 
indignation  to  force  them  on  the  warpath.  If  they  were  not  so  planned 
they  might  just  as  well  have  been,  as  they  had  that  inevitable  result. 
The  Shawnee  did  not  want  war.  Cornstalk  tried  to  prevent  it  in  every 
way,  and  keep  his  honor  as  a  chief.  But,  it  was  forced  upon  them  by  a 
pack  of  thoroughly  unscrupulous  land  grabbers,  together  with  a  pack 
of  thoroughly  disloyal  Tory  sympathizers.  A  calm,  just-minded  and 
brave  man  at  the  head  of  affairs  could  have  prevented  the  war,  which 
lasted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  during  which  some  of  the  blackest 
pages  in  human  history  were  written.  The  murder  of  Logan's  family, 
the  slaughter  at  Point  Pleasant,  the  murder  of  Cornstalk  and  his  son, 
the  massacre  at  Gnadenhutten,  the  sacrifice  of  Lochry's  army,  the  burn- 
ing of  Colonel  Crawford  at  the  stake,  and  the  killing  of  thousands  of 
innocent  women  and  children — all  this  was  the  harvest  of  Lord  Dun- 
more's sowing,  and  it  was  absolutely  without  excuse. 

The  whole  miserable  aflfair  started  by  the  alleged  stealing  of  a  few 
horses  from  some  land  jobbers  by  some  Indians  on  the  lower  Ohio,  in 
April,  1774.  There  never  was  any  evidence  offered  as  to  such  a  thing 
having  been  done,  or  any  statement  of  what  Indians  were  supposed  to 
have  done  it.  But,  even  if  a  few  horses  were  stolen  by  Indians,  it  was  no 
indication  of  a  general  Indian  uprising.  The  great  trouble  was  that 
all  of  these  adventurers,  on  the  search  of  land,  knew  that  they  were  doing 
a  thing  which  would  arouse  the  Indians.  They  knew  that  they  were 
appropriating  lands  which  belonged  to  the  Indians,  and  that  the  latter 
would  likely  defend  their  rights,  and  so  they  went,  expecting  trouble  and 
prepared  for  it  by  erecting  forts  to  defend  themselves.  This  was  done  by 
James  Harrod  and  his  party,  from  Monongahela. 

Alexander  S.  Withers  says  in  his  "Chronicles  of  Border  Warfare": 

If  other  evidence  was  wanting  to  prove  the  fact  that  the  war  of  1774  had  its 
origin  in  the  determination  of  the  Indians  to  repress  the  extension  of  white  settlements. 
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it  could  be  found  in  the  circumstance,  that  although  it  was  terminated  with  the  treaty 
with  Lord  Dunmore,  yet  it  revived  as  soon  as  attempts  were  again  made  to  occupy 
Kentucky,  and  it  was  continued  with  increased  ardour,  'till  the  victory  obtained  over 
them  by  General  Wayne.     (Page  iii.) 

On  the  other  hand,  Joseph  Doddridge  says  in  "Notes  on  the  Settle- 
ments and  Indian  Wars"  (p.  172,  edition  of  1912) :  "The  massacre 
at  Captina  and  that  which  took  place  at  Baker's,  about  forty  miles 
above  Wheeling,  a  few  days  after  that  at  Captina,  were  unquestionably 
the  sole  causes  of  the  war  of  1774." 

Both  of  these  writers  are  correct  to  a  certain  extent.  The  immediate 
cause  was  that  mentioned  by  Doddridge,  but  the  first  cause,  as  in  every 
other  Indian  war  during  this  period,  was  the  invasion  of  the  Indian  hunt- 
inf  grounds  by  white  settlers. 

George  Rogers  Clarke,  who  was  present  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Kanawha  in  the  spring  of  1774,  when  the  land  adventurers  were  obliged 
to  retreat  to  Wheeling,  tells  of  the  real  commencement  of  the  troubles 
which  led  to  the  war.  The  purpose  was  to  go  on  down  the  Ohio  to 
survey  the  lands  for  settlement.  About  eighty  or  ninety  men  had  gath- 
ered at  the  Little  Kanawha,  intending  to  go  on  down  the  river  together. 
A  few  hunters  of  the  party  had  been  fired  upon  by  the  Indians.  This 
was  taken  as  a  sign  of  war.  The  party  held  a  consultation,  and  it  was 
decided  to  go  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  take  the  Indian  town,  called 
Horsehead  Bottom,  and  then  go  on  and  form  their  settlement.  But,  as 
no  one  of  the  party  had  any  experience  in  Indian  warfare,  it  was  decided 
to  send  up  the  river  to  Captain  Cresap,  who  was  forming  a  settlement, 
and  ask  him  to  lead  them.  In  a  short  time  Cresap  came,  a  council  was 
held  and  he  advised  them  to  give  up  the  proposed  attack  on  the  Indians, 
as,  while  things  looked  suspicious,  "there  was  no  certainty  of  a  war," 
and  if  we  went  ahead  with  our  plan  it  would  be  successful,  but  "a  war 
would  at  any  rate  be  the  result,  and  that  we  should  be  blamed  for  it,  and 
justly."  Cresap  advised  them  to  return  to  Wheeling  and  wait  until  mat- 
ters were  more  settled.  This  was  done  at  once.  When  they  reached 
Wheeling  they  found  the  whole  country  in  alarm.  Messengers  were  sent 
to  Dr.  Connolly  at  Pittsburgh,  informing  him  of  the  situation,  and  he  at 
once  sent  messengers  to  Captain  Cresap,  informing  him  that  messen- 
gers had  been  sent  to  the  Indians  and  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  ask- 
ing him  to  protect  the  settlers  with  scouting  parties  until  they  could 
fortify  themselves.  As  General  Clark  says:  "The  reception  of  this  letter 
was  the  epoch  of  open  hostilities  with  the  Indians."  A  council  was 
called,  the  letter  read,  "action  was  had  and  war  declared  in  the  most 
solemn  manner;  and  the  same  evening  (April  26)  two  scalps  were 
brought  into  camp." 

There  is  no  evidence,  which  can  be  discovered,  that  Dr.  Connolly 
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had  any  communication  with  the  Indian  chiefs  of  the  Ohio  country 
before  writing  this  letter  to  Captain  Cresap,  and,  even  if  he  had  received 
such  information  it  is  rather  an  unusual  proceeding  for  a  body  of  land 
adventurers,  who  were  then  engaged  in  attempting  to  steal  Indian  lands, 
"to  solemnly  declare  war"  against  the  people  from  whom  they  are  trying 
to  steal  it.  The  whole  affair,  as  reported  by  General  Clarke,  would  be 
little  less  than  a  farce,  if  it  it  had  not  been  so  fearfully  disastrous.  A 
good  way  for  a  mob  to  justify  its  action  would  be  to  resort  to  a  similar 
subterfuge  and  "declare  war  in  the  most  solemn  manner."  Clark, 
Cresap  and  the  gathering  of  land  grabbers  and  Indian  traders  at  Wheel- 
ing had  no  right  or  authority  whatever  to  declare  war  against  the  great 
body  of  the  Indians  in  Ohio.  It  was  the  action  of  a  frightened  mob,  and 
nothing  more. 

Previous  to  the  attack  upon  the  Indians  at  Captina  and  Yellow 
Creek  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  rumors  of  a  general 
Indian  uprising,  and,  even  after  these  barbarous  murders  had  been 
committed  the  Indians  were  anxious  to  avoid  an  uprising.  At  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Wakatomica,  the  Delaware  capital,  Netawatwes,  the  head 
chief,  delivered  an  address  to  the  Delaware,  Shawnee  and  Mingo,  urging 
them  to  maintain  the  peace,  "in  a  fatherly  manner  showing  them  the 
blessings  of  Peace  and  the  Folly  of  War"  (Archives,  IV,  500).  He  told 
the  Shawnee  that  if  they  went  to  war  they  could  not  expect  the  assistance 
of  the  Delaware. 

On  May  20,  1774,  after  the  murder  of  Logan's  family  and  the  other 
attacks  upon  the  Indians,  and  while  Dr.  Connolly  was  trying  to  stir  up 
a  war  against  the  Indians  and  when  Lord  Dunmore  was  making  his 
plans  for  an  invasion  of  the  Indian  country.  Cornstalk,  the  leading  war 
chief  of  the  Shawnee,  sent  a  message  to  George  Croghan  and  Captain 
Connolly  at  Fort  Pitt,  in  which  he  said  that  they  were  sorry  for  what 
the  white  people  had  done  at  a  time  when  the  Indians  were  getting  ready 
for  their  usual  hunting,  and  that  because  of  these  troubles  they  had  given 
up  the  hunt.  He  also  said  that  there  were  a  number  of  traders  among 
them,  whose  lives  were  in  danger,  and  that  he  was  sending  these  back 
to  Fort  Pitt  under  the  protection  of  a  party  of  Shawnee,  led  by  his  own 
brother,  for  fear  that  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  Indians  should  make  an 
attack  upon  them.  He  also  urged  Dr.  Connolly  to  use  his  efforts  "to  stop 
such  foolish  People  from  the  like  doings  for  the  Future,"  as  he  had  gone 
to  great  trouble  to  restrain  the  "foolish  People  amongst  us  to  sit  still 
and  do  no  harm  till  we  see  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  white 
people  in  general  to  fall  on  us,  and  shall  still  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
hopes  that  matters  may  be  settled."     (Archives,  IV,  497-498). 

And  yet,  at  this  very  time  Dr.  Connolly  was  lying  about  having  sent 
messengers  to  the  Ohio  country,  and  that  a  general  Indian  uprising  was 
certain. 
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When  the  Shawnee  accompanying  the  traders  to  Fort  Pitt  reached 
that  place,  Dr.  Connolly  ordered  out  the  militia  to  try  to  take  them,  and 
would  have  succeeded  had  not  the  ''hellish  Plot"  been  discovered,  and  the 
Indians  secretly  taken  across  the  river  to  George  Croghan's  house  and 
there  protected  by  the  traders,  who  made  the  Indians  a  present  for  con- 
ducting them  from  the  Ohio  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives.  The  letter 
to  Governor  Penn,  giving  this  information  was  signed  by  William 
Butler,  James  O'Hara,  Alexander  Blaine,  John  Ormsby  and  a  number  of 
other  prominent  men  in  Pittsburgh.     (Archives,  IV,  526-527). 

Connolly  was  so  determined  to  get  these  Indians,  that  after  they  left 
Croghan's  and  were  on  their  way  home,  he  sent  two  detachments  after 
them.  They  met  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver  River,  fired  upon 
them,  wounded  one  and  then  ran  away.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  afterwards 
major-general  in  the  Revolution,  sent  this  information,  together  with  the 
memorial  about  the  affair,  to  Governor  Penn.  This  memorial  opens  with 
the  statement:  "The  Distress'd  Inhabitants  of  this  Place  have  just  cause 
to  Charge  their  present  Calamity  &  Dread  of  an  Indian  War  Intirely  to 
the  Tyrannical  &  unprecedented  Conduct  of  Doctor  John  Connolly, 
whose  design,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  to  better  his  almost  desperate  Circum- 
stances upon  the  distress  of  the  publick  &  the  Ruin  of  our  Fortunes." 
In  this  same  document  it  is  also  stated:  "Michael  Cresip,  in  vindication 
of  his  own  Conduct,  alledges  that  it  was  in  Consequence  of  a  Circular 
Letter  from  said  Connolly,  directed  to  the  Inhabitants  on  the  Ohio,  that 
he  murthered  the  Indians,  and  that  in  a  manner  that  Savage  Ferocity 
could  scarce  equal  &  in  Cold  Blood,  without  the  least  Provocation, 
amongst  whom  was  some  Delawares,  that  had  been  employed  by  Mr, 
William  Butler  to  Carry  Goods  &  tend  to  the  Relief  of  his  brothers,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  Indian  Country,  all  of  which  property  they  have 
been  deprived  of  to  a  Considerable  amount ;  also,  every  part  of  said  Con- 
nolly's conduct  to  our  friendly  Indians  convinces  us  that  he  means  to 
force  them  to  a  war,  as  he  both  Refuses  to  protest,  &  Endeavours  to 
murder  those  that,  at  the  Risque  of  their  lives.  Came  with  our  Traders 
to  protect  them  &  to  deliver  assurances  to  the  publick,  which  can  be 
produced  if  required."     (Archives,  IV,  528). 

At  this  very  time  Colonel  Andrew  Lewis  and  Lord  Dunmore  were 
making  the  final  plans  for  the  expedition  into  the  Indian  country  to 
"force  a  peace."  The  unanimous  purpose  of  the  Virginia  partisans  was 
to  force  an  Indian  war  by  fair  means  or  foul.  Even  the  Indians  realized 
this  fact. 

The  whole  situation  in  the  summer  of  1774  was  most  peculiar.  The 
entire  frontier  was  in  a  state  of  terror,  fearing  an  Indian  uprising.  The 
Indians,  chiefly  the  Shawnee,  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  tribes,  saw  that 
war  was  to  be  forced  upon  them  and  were  doing  everything  in  their 
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power  to  avoid  it.  They  were  holding  councils  and  were  urging  the 
warriors  to  maintain  peace,  and  were  sending  messengers  to  Fort  Pitt 
urging  the  white  settlers  to  avoid  doing  such  foolish  things  as  had  been 
done  at  Captina  and  Yellow  Creek,  and  Lord  Dunmore  and  Dr.  Con- 
nolly were  misrepresenting  all  of  these  efforts  in  order  to  bring  on  a  war. 

There  never  has  been  in  all  of  American  history  a  more  utterly  un- 
justifiable Indian  war,  as  was  this  one  which  was  started  in  1774,  and 
which  lasted  for  twenty-five  years. 

At  the  commencement  of  these  attacks  upon  the  Indians  by  the  Vir- 
ginians, Cornstalk,  the  famous  Shawnee  chief ;  Logan,  the  Cayuga  war- 
rior, and  Netawatwes,  the  leading  chief  of  the  Delaware,  were  all 
friendly  to  the  English  settlers.  The  cold-blooded  murder  of  Logan's 
family  at  Baker's,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek,  made  him  a 
relentless  foe  of  the  white  man,  and  the  murders  of  the  Shawnee  made 
Cornstalk,  against  his  will,  the  wonderful  defender  of  his  tribal  honor, 
and  Netawatwes,  who  had  been  deposed  as  head  of  the  Delawares  by 
Colonel  Bouquet  in  1764,  urged  the  Delaware  to  keep  out  of  the  entire 
trouble.  Logan's  father,  Shikellamy,  the  Iroquois  vice-gerent  at  Sha- 
mokin,  had  always  been  a  friend  of  the  English.  He  had  never  wavered 
in  his  loyalty,  and  Logan  had  followed  in  his  father's  footsteps.  For 
two  generations  these  Cayuga  chiefs  had  been  faithful,  loyal  friends  of 
the  English  settlers.  The  murder  of  the  entire  Logan  family  left  Logan 
as  the  sole  survivor  of  his  branch  of  the  Shikellamy  family.  He  turned 
against  the  white  man  with  feelings  of  deepest  sorrow. 

The  three  incidents  which  marked  the  commencement  of  this  war  are 
so  well  known  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  them.  The  land 
jobbers  and  adventurers  who  had  retreated  from  the  lower  Ohio  to 
Wheeling,  under  the  leadership  of  Michael  Cresap,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
killed  and  scalped  two  Indians  who  were  descending  the  Ohio  in  a 
canoe,  accompanied  by  some  Indian  traders ;  the  same  evening  they  at- 
tacked a  party  of  peaceful  Indians  in  a  camp  at  the  mouth  of  Captina 
Creek,  killing  a  number  of  Indians ;  a  few  days  after,  thirty-two  men, 
under  the  leadership  of  Daniel  Greathouse,  went  to  Baker's  at  Yellow 
Creek,  and  murdered  the  entire  Logan  family,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, consisting  of  twelve  in  all,  according  to  most  accounts  of  this  aflfair, 
although  Logan  said  after  he  had  killed  and  scalped  thirteen  white 
people :  "Now,  I  am  satisfied  for  the  loss  of  my  relations  and  will  sit 
still,"  after  which  he  took  no  part  in  the  war. 

These  three  events,  chiefly  the  killing  of  Logan's  family,  arouse  the 
young  warriors  of  the  Shawnee  and  Delaware  to  a  frenzy  of  rage,  as 
they  had  kept  the  treaty  made  with  Colonel  Bouquet.  But,  even  then. 
Cornstalk,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Shawnee,  sent  a  message  to  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  to  Dr.  Con- 
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noUy,  "intreating  them  to  put  a  stop  to  any  further  Hostilities,  and  they 
would  endeavor  to  do  the  same."  (Deposition  of  Richard  Butler,  before 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  August  23,  1774,  Archives,  IV,  569-570). 

After  narrating  the  various  incidents  concerning  the  actions  of  the 
Virginians,  Butler  says :  "These  facts,  I  think,  was  sufficient  to  bring  on 
a  war  with  a  Christian  instead  of  a  Savage  People,  and  I  do  declare 
it  as  my  opinion  that  the  Shawanese  did  not  intend  a  war  this  Season,  let 
their  future  Intentions  be  what  they  might ;  and  I  do  likewise  declare 
that  I  am  afraid  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Chief  of  the  White  People 
in  this  Part  of  the  Country  that  they  will  bring  on  a  general  war,"  etc. 

Valentine  Crawford  wrote  to  George  Washington,  May  25,  1774,  from 
his  home  on  Jacobs  Creek,  near  Stewart's  Crossings :  "From  all  accounts 
Captain  Connolly  can  get  from  the  Indian  towns  they  are  determined  on 
war,"  and  yet,  at  this  very  time  Richard  Butler,  who  has  just  returned 
from  the  Shawanee  towns,  under  the  protection  of  Cornstalk's  brother, 
reported  that  there  were  no  indications  whatever  of  an  Indian  uprising. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  united  movement  on  the  part  of  all  of 
the  Virginia  partisans  in  every  part  of  southwestern  Pennsylvania  to 
arouse  the  settlers  to  the  danger  of  an  Indian  war.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  settlers'  forts  and  blockhouses  were  built 
in  Washington,  Greene,  Fayette,  Westmoreland  and  Allegheny  counties. 

Valentine  Crawford,  in  writing  to  George  Washington,  in  May,  says, 
in  speaking  of  a  proposed  trip  down  the  river,  which  he  had  given  up : 
"I  should  have  set  oflF  in  two  or  three  days,  but  for  this  eruption,  which, 
I  believe,  was  as  much  the  white  people's  fault  as  the  Indians.  ...  It 
has  almost  ruined  all  of  the  settlers  over  the  Monongahela  (that  is,  on 
the  west  side  of  it),  as  they  ran  as  bad  as  they  did  in  the  years  1756  and 
1757  down  in  Frederick  County.  .  .  .  There  were  more  than  one  thou- 
sand people  crossed  the  Monongahela  in  one  day  ...  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  build  a  fort  until  this  eruption  is  over,  which  I  am 
in  hopes  will  not  last  long." 

Doddridge,  in  his  "Notes,"  says  that  the  settlers  had  all  flown  from 
the  western  part  of  Washington  County  across  the  Monongahela,  and 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  writing  from  his  home  near  Ligonier,  says :  "The  panic 
which  has  struck  this  county  (Westmoreland)  threatens  an  entire  depop- 
ulation thereof." 

On  July  26,  1774,  Arthur  St.  Clair  sent  to  Governor  Penn,  with  a 
letter,  the  speeches  of  the  Delaware  and  the  intelligence  received  from 
Captain  White  Eyes,  a  Delaware,  who  had  been  to  the  villages  in  Ohio. 
In  one  of  the  speeches  of  the  Delaware  it  is  stated :  "Brethren  of  Vir- 
ginia; We  now  see  you  and  the  Shawanese  in  Grips  with  each  other, 
ready  to  strike,  and  we  do  not  Know  what  to  say  Between  you  further. 
You  will  be  the  best  Judges  yourselves  of  what  is  to  follow,  as  we  can  do- 
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no  more  to  Reconcile  you.  But  in  the  struggle  between  you,  When  you 
have  thrown  down  the  Shawanese,  Brethren,  we  desire  you  to  look  no 
further,  nor  sit  down  there,  but  Return  To  the  Kannhaway  (Kanawha) 
or  South  side  of  the  Ohio,  the  place  that  you  then  rise  from."  (Archives, 
IV,  552).  The  Delaware  Council  at  Wakatomica  had  evidently  been 
fully  informed  of  the  expedition  of  General  Andrew  Lewis  and  Lord 
Dunmore,  which  was  to  rendezvous  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  and 
cross  the  Ohio  into  the  Indian  country,  and  wished  to  have  it  return  to 
the  south  side  of  the  Ohio,  after  having  "punished"  the  Shawnee. 

At  the  same  time  White  Eyes,  who  had  returned  from  Newcomers- 
town,  the  headquarters  of  the  Delaware,  with  the  information  that  the 
Shawnee  had  all  gone  from  Wakatomica,  their  chief  village,  to  the  lower 
towns,  and  asked  that  the  expedition  against  them  cross  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Big  Kanawha,  rather  than  through  the  Indian  country,  so  that  the 
Delaware  women  and  children  might  not  be  frightened  by  their  march 
through  Ohio.  Thus,  early  in  July,  the  Shawnee  were  assembling  to 
meet  the  force  of  Virginians  which  was  to  assemble  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanawha. 

Arthur  St.  Clair  wrote  again  to  the  Governor,  July  26: 

All  prospect  of  Accommodation  with  the  Shawanese  and  Virginians,  is  certainly 
over  for  some  time,  but  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  any  Hostile  Intentions 
against  this  Province. 

Captain  White  Eyes  and  John  Montour  were  preparing  to  join  the 
Virginians  on  the  lower  Ohio,  and  had  asked  for  some  rangers  to  join 
them.     St.  Clair  writes  : 

This  I  have  positively  refused,  and  have  sent  orders  to  the  Person  intended,  on  no 
account  whatever,  to  attempt  to  pass  either  of  the  Rivers,  so  far  from  joining  the 
Virginians  who  have  taken  such  Pains  to  involve  the  Country  in  War,  it  would  be  in 
my  idea,  be  not  improper  that  the  Shawanese  should  know  this  Government  is  at  Peace 
with  them,  and  will  continue  so,  provided  they  do  not  infringe  it  themselves,  and  that 
a  Boundary  be  given  them,  the  doing  mischief  on  the  east  side  of  which  would  be  con- 
sidered as  a  Declaration  of  War,  and  bring  all  the  weight  of  this  Government  upon 
them.     (Archives,  IV,  557-558.) 

Thus,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  hostile  movements  of  the 
Shawnee  and  the  Virginians,  it  was  fully  known  by  the  Pennsylvanians, 
and  by  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  that  the  war  was  entirely  between  the 
Virginians  and  the  Shawnee.  The  Delaware  took  no  part  in  it  with  the 
Shawnee,  and  the  Pennsylvanians  took  no  part  in  it  with  the  Virginians. 

Just  previous  to  the  murder  of  Logan's  family,  which  took  place  on 
April  30,  1774,  when  the  crime  was  first  suggested,  George  Rogers 
Clarke,  with  Michael  Cresap  and  others,  started  on  the  way  to  Yellow 
Creek  and  had  marched  five  miles  when  they  halted.  Here  the  whole 
plan  was  considered.     The  objection  to  the  murder  of  these  Indians, 
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who  had  no  hostile  intentions  because  they  had  women  and  children  with 
them,  were  first  suggested  by  Cresap.  Clarke  himself  had  passed  by 
Yellow  Creek  four  weeks  before  and  had  stopped  at  their  camp  and  knew 
that  these  Indians  had  no  hostile  intentions.  The  plan  was  given  up,  and 
Clarke,  Cresap  and  the  others  in  the  party  returned  to  Wheeling  and 
then  marched  to  Redstone. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  Clark's  party,  Daniel  Greathouse 
and  a  party  of  twenty  men  marched  to  Yellow  Creek  and  committed  the 
crime,  killing  ten  of  the  Indians,  among  whom  were  the  mother,  sister 
and  brother  (John  Petty  Shikellamy)  of  I-ogan,  "the  Mingo,"  as  he  is 
called.  He  was  not  a  "Mingo,"  but  a  Cayuga.  Logan,  in  his  lament, 
speaks  of  all  of  his  family  having  been  blotted  out  in  this  massacre.  He 
probably  thought  so,  but  there  was  a  child,  a  son  of  Logan's  sis- 
ter, and,  in  all  probability,  a  son  of  Colonel  John  Gibson,  who  was 
spared.  This  fact  is  overlooked  in  nearly  all  of  the  accounts  of  this 
crime.  William  Crawford,  in  a  letter  to  George  Washington,  written  on 
May  8,  1774,  says:  "Daniel  Greathoxise  and  some  others  fell  on  some  at 
the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek  and  killed  and  scalped  ten,  and  took  one 
child  about  two  months  old,  which  is  now  at  my  house.  I  have  taken 
the  child  from  a  woman  that  it  had  been  given  to."  (Washington-Craw- 
ford Letters,  Butterfield,  48).  Valentine  Crawford,  the  brother  of 
Colonel  William  Crawford,  in  writing  from  his  home  on  Jacob's  Creek, 
near  the  present  Connellsville,  on  May  7,  says:  "On  Saturday  last,  about 
12  o'clock,  one  Greathouse  and  about  twenty  men,  fell  on  a  party  of 
Indians  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek  and  killed  ten  of  them.  They 
brought  away  one  child  a  prisoner,  which  is  now  at  my  brother  William 
Crawford's"  (same  ref.  87). 

These  two  letters,  written  so  soon  after  the  event,  should  settle  all 
questions  concerning  the  exact  date  and  also  concerning  the  leadership 
of  the  party.  In  Wither's  "Chronicles  of  Border  Warfare,"  page  112,  it 
is  stated  that  there  is  difficulty  in  fixing  the  precise  time  of  the  massacre, 
and  states  further  that  John  Sappington,  who  was  at  Baker's  with  the 
party,  and  who  claimed  to  have  killed  Logan's  brother,  that  it  occurred 
on  the  24th  of  May,  and  that  the  killing  at  Captina  took  place  the  day 
before.  May  23.  Various  other  statements  are  given,  to  show  that  this 
killing  of  Logan's  family  took  place  in  May.  These  letters  of  the  Craw- 
ford brothers,  who  were  both  vitally  interested  in  these  events,  should 
outweigh  all  of  the  traditions  which  were  written  years  after  the  time  of 
the  occurrences. 

It  is  a  rather  romantic  fact  that  the  last  remnant  of  the  Logan  race 
should  have  been  taken  to  Stewart's  Crossings  (Connellsville)  by  the 
man  who  was  fated  to  be  tortured  at  the  stake  by  the  Indians  eight  years 
later.     This  little  child,  of  whose  later  life  I  can  discover  nothing,  was 
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a  grandchild  of  the  famous  Shikellamy,  the  Iroquois  vice-regent  at 
Shamokin.  Logan,  whose  Indian  name  was  Tah-gah-jute,  "his  eyelashes 
stick  out,"  was  born  at  Shamokin  about  1725.  He  was  named  James 
Logan,  in  honor  of  the  secretary  of  the  province,  who  was  a  great 
friend  of  Shikellamy.  He  removed  to  the  Ohio  in  about  1770,  and  lived 
for  a  time  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  River,  where  he  was  visited  by  Hecke- 
welder  in  1772.  At  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  his  relatives  he  was  liv- 
ing at  Old  Chillicothe,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto  River.  He  had 
always  been  a  friend  of  the  white  settlers,  as  had  been  his  father.  After 
the  killing  of  his  relatives  he  became  the  leader  of  many  raids  against 
the  white  settlements,  killing  and  scalping  men,  women  and  children,  and 
boasting  of  it.  When  he  had  avenged  the  death  of  his  family  by  the  kill- 
ing of  thirteen  (some  say),  he  "sat  still,"  and  refused  to  take  any  part  in 
the  war  against  the  whites.  He  became  an  inveterate  drinker,  drowning 
his  sorrow  in  whiskey  and  rum.  He  was  killed  by  his  nephew  in  a  quar- 
rel, upon  his  return  from  Detroit  in  1780.  His  wife  was  a  Shawnee.  He 
had  no  children.  Logan  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  American  Indian 
before  he  was  ruined  by  drink.  He  was  over  six  feet  tall,  of  command- 
ing presence,  and  had  the  gift  of  oratory,  which  was  as  much  esteemed 
by  the  Indian  as  was  the  gift  of  personal  courage. 

Upon  his  return  to  Redstone  (now  Brownsville),  George  Rogers 
Clarke  informed  Lord  Dunmore  of  the  events  which  had  taken  place 
upon  the  Ohio,  and  urged  him  to  warn  the  settlers  on  the  frontiers.  The 
Governor  of  Virginia  at  once  commenced  gathering  a  force  and  making 
plans  for  an  invasion  of  the  Indian  country. 

In  July,  Major  Angus  McDonald  crossed  the  mountains  with  a  force 
of  men,  which  was  increased  by  enlistment  to  seven  hundred  when  he 
reached  Wheeling.  Here,  with  the  assistance  of  Captain  William  Craw- 
ford, he  erected  a  stockade  fort,  which  was  called  Fort  Fincastle.  On 
the  26th  of  July  he  marched  with  four  hundred  men,  leaving  Captain 
Crawford  at  Fort  Fincastle,  to  Fish  Creek,  twenty  miles  below.  Here 
Major  McDonald  decided  to  move  against  the  Shawnee  villages.  The 
force  marched  across  the  Ohio  to  Wakatomica  (Dresden,  Ohio),  which 
he  destroyed,  after  taking  much  plunder,  and  compelled  the  Shawnee  to 
sue  for  peace.     This  was  the  first  action  in  the  "Dunmore  War." 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  southern  division  of  Dunmore's  army,  in  com- 
mand of  General  Andrew  Lewis,  gathered  at  Camp  Union,  Lewisburg, 
Virginia,  and  the  northern  division,  in  command  of  Colonel  Adam 
Stephen  and  Lord  Dunmore,  gathered  at  Winchester.  These  forces,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  plan,  were  to  meet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha 
River.  General  Lewis  marched  through  the  almost  trackless  wilderness 
with  his  force  of  about  eleven  hundred  men  (some  say  1,480),  reaching 
the  place  of  rendezvous  on  October  6.     He  was  much  disappointed  in  not 
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finding  the  division  of  Lord  Dunmore  at  this  place,  and  sent  messengers 
up  the  Ohio  to  inform  Dunmore  that  he  had  reached  the  rendezvous. 

Lord  Dunmore,  who  had  marched  with  his  army  across  the  Braddock 
Road,  had  reached  Fort  Pitt  (then  called  by  the  Virginians  "Fort  Dun- 
more") with  a  force  of  1,200  men,  the  latter  part  of  August.  Here  the 
force  was  divided,  seven  hundred,  with  Lord  Dunmore,  going  down  the 
Ohio  River  by  boats,  and  five  hundred  in  command  of  Major  (promoted 
to  this  rank  by  Lord  Dunmore)  William  Crawford  to  go  by  land  with  the 
cattle.  Crawford  wrote  to  Washington,  from  Stewart's  Crossings,  Sep- 
tember 20 : 

I  this  day  am  to  set  out  with  the  first  division  for  the  mouth  of  Hockhocking  (203 
miles  from  Fort  Pitt,  by  water),  and  there  erect  a  post  on  your  Bottom  (this  was  the 
land  which  was  owned  by  Washington),  where  the  whole  of  the  troops  are  to  rendez- 
vous. From  there  they  are  to  proceed  to  the  Shawanese  towns,  if  the  Indians  do  not 
comply  with  his  Lordship's  terms;  which  are,  to  give  six  hostages  for  their  good 
behaviour.     This,  I  believe,  they  will  do.     Lord  Dunmore  has  had  a  conference  with 

them ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  is  done  as  yet ;  but  they  will  meet  him  at  ,  where 

I  believe  we  shall  settle  all  matters.     (Washington-Crawford  Letters,  53.) 

General  Lewis  evidently  knew  nothing  whatever  of  this  change  of 
plans  for  the  campaign  when  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha. 
This  letter  of  Crawford's  is  illuminating.  Dunmore  had  been  carrying 
on  a  correspondence  with  the  Shawnee,  which  caused  him  to  change  his 
plans  for  meeting  General  Lewis,  and  he  had  not  informed  Lewis  about 
these  matters. 

The  two  divisions  of  Dunmore's  army,  from  Fort  Pitt,  arrived  at 
Wheeling  about  September  30  and  went  on  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Hockhocking,  from  which  place  he  sent  messengers  to  General  Lewis, 
informing  him  of  his  change  of  plans  and  ordering  him  to  cross  the  Ohio 
and  join  him  before  Chillicothe.  General  Lewis  received  this  informa- 
tion on  October  9.  Before  he  could  carry  out  these  new  orders,  on 
October  10,  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Shawnee,  under  the 
leadership  of  Cornstalk.  The  battle  lasted  all  day  and  was  waged  with 
great  ferocity  and  courage  by  both  forces.  The  Virginians  lost  seventy- 
five  killed  and  one  hundred  and  forty  wounded.  The  losses  of  the 
Indians  were  never  known,  but  they  must  have  been  even  greater  than 
those  of  the  whites.  They  were  finally  defeated  and  driven  back  across 
the  Ohio. 

Lord  Dunmore  advanced  to  "Camp  Charlotte,"  near  the  Shawnee 
villages.  Here  he  was  joined  by  General  Lewis.  Cornstalk  and  the 
other  Shawnee  chiefs  came  to  "Camp  Charlotte,"  where  they  entered  into 
a  treaty  of  peace.  As  some  of  the  "Mingo"  were  still  in  a  hostile  atti- 
tude. Major  William  Crawford,  with  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  men,  was  sent  against  their  town  of  Seekunk,  or  Salt  Lick  Town,  in 
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Franklin  County,  Ohio.  Crawford  gives  an  account  of  this  expedition 
in  a  letter  written  to  George  Washington,  from  Stewart's  Crossing,  No- 
vember 14,  1774.     He  says: 

Lord  Dunmore  ordered  myself  with  two  hundred  and  forty  men  to  set  out  in  the 
night.  We  were  marched  to  a  town  about  forty  miles  distant  from  our  camp,  up  the 
Scioto,  where  we  understood  the  whole  of  the  Mingoes  were  to  rendezvous  upon  the 
following  day,  in  order  to  pursue  their  journey.  This  intelligence  came  by  John  Mon- 
tour, son  of  Captain  Montour,  whom  you  formerly  knew.  Because  of  the  number  of 
Indians  in  our  camp  we  marched  out  of  it  under  pretense  of  going  to  Hockhocking 
(where  they  had  first  started,  and  where  was  their  base  of  supplies)  for  more  pro- 
visions. Few  knew  of  our  setting  off  anyhow,  and  none  knew  where  we  were  going 
until  the  next  day.  Our  march  was  performed  with  as  much  speed  as  possible.  We 
arrived  at  a  town  called  Salt-Lick  Town,  the  ensuing  night,  and  at  daybreak  we  got 
around  it  with  one-half  our  force,  and  the  remainder  were  sent  to  a  small  village  half 
a  mile  distant.  Unfortunately  one  of  our  men  was  discovered  by  an  Indian  who  lay  out 
from  the  town  some  distance  by  a  log  which  the  man  was  creeping  up  to.  This  obliged 
the  man  to  kill  the  Indian.  This  happened  before  daybreak,  which  did  us  much  damage, 
as  the  chief  part  of  the  Indians  made  their  escape  in  the  dark;  but  we  got  fourteen 
prisoners,  and  killed  six  of  the  enemy,  wounding  several  more.  We  got  all  their  bag- 
gage and  horses,  ten  of  their  guns,  and  200  (two)  white  prisoners.  The  plunder  sold 
for  four  hundred  pounds  sterling,  besides  what  was  returned  to  a  Mohawk  Indian  that 
was  there.  The  whole  of  the  Mingoes  were  ready  to  start,  and  were  to  have  set  out  the 
morning  we  attacked  them.     (Washington-Crawford  Letters,  56.) 

This  letter  of  Crawford's  was  written  the  day  after  his  return  from 
the  Dunmore  expedition,  at  his  home  at  Stewart's  Crossings,  November 
14.  In  the  same  letter  he  gives  the  terms  of  peace  made  by  Lord  Dun- 
more with  Cornstalk  and  the  other  Shawnee  chiefs.  This,  according  to 
a  footnote  by  C.  W.  Butterfield,  is  the  only  place  in  which  these  terms 
of  the  treaty  at  "Camp  Charlotte"  are  given.  I  think  that  he  is  correct 
in  this  statement. 

According  to  Crawford,  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were,  briefly,  that  the 
Shawnee  were  to  return  all  captives  taken  by  them  in  all  previous  wars ; 
return  all  horses  and  negroes  stolen  since  the  last  war;  and  that  nO' 
Indian  was  to  hunt  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ohio,  nor  any  white  man  on 
the  west  side,  "as  that  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  some  of  the  dis- 
turbance between  our  people  and  them."  And,  as  a  guarantee  that  they 
would  keep  these  agreements,  they  were  to  deliver  four  chief  men,  who- 
were  to  be  replaced  yearly,  "or  as  they  may  choose."  The  Shawnee 
agreed  to  these  terms,  but  the  "Mingoes"  (among  whom  was  Logan)  did 
not  like  the  terms,  and  were  getting  ready  to  leave  for  the  lakes  with 
their  captives  and  stolen  horses  when  Crawford  was  sent  by  Dunmore  to- 
make  his  attack  upon  their  villages. 

It  was  while  the  army  of  Lord  Dunmore  was  encamped  near  Chilli- 
cothe,  at  "Camp  Charlotte,"  that  Colonel  John  Gibson  was  sent  to  see 
why  Logan  had  not  attended  the  treaty.     Gibson  was  advised  not  to  go. 
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as  Logan  was  said  to  be  in  a  bad  mood,  but  he  went,  realizing  that  Logan 
had  always  been  most  friendly  to  him  and  also  because  Logan's  sister 
had  been  his  "squaw,"  or  mistress.  He  met  Logan,  who  led  him  into  the 
woods,  sat  down  on  a  log  and  then  related  his  wrongs  at  the  hands  of 
of  the  white  man,  with  tears  streaming  down  his  face.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Lord  Dunmore,  Gibson  related  what  had  taken  place,  and 
wrote  down  on  paper  a  translation  of  what  Logan  had  said  in  the  Dela- 
ware language  (Logan  was  a  Cayuga,  but  he  spoke  in  Delaware,  which 
Gibson  fully  understood  and  could  speak).  When  Lord  Dunmore  re- 
turned to  Virginia  he  gave  a  copy  of  this  address  to  the  "Virginia  Ga- 
zette." in  which  it  was  first  published,  February  4,  1775.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, however,  made  the  "Logan's  Lament"  world  wide  in  his  "Notes 
on  Virginia,"  published  in  1781-1782.  As  mentioned  before,  it  was  pub- 
lished in  "Le  Pour  et  le  Contre,"  by  Pastor  Louis  Bridel,  in  1803,  at 
Basle. 

Colonel  Benjamin  Wilson,  an  officer  in  Dunmore's  army,  whose  nar- 
rative furnished  Alexander  S.  Withers  with  the  facts  which  he  uses  in  his 
account  of  this  expedition,  said  that  no  one  at  the  time  heard  any  refer- 
ence made  in  Logan's  address  to  Captain  Cresap,  who  was  present  when 
the  treaty  was  made  at  "Camp  Charlotte,"  and  that  he  himself  sat  be- 
hind  Lord   Dunmore   when   the  speech  was   made  public.       (Withers, 

136-137)- 

Heckewelder,  in  his  "History  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Indians,"  says,  in  speaking  of  the  doubts  concerning  the  authorship  of 
Logan's  address:  "For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  delivered 
precisely  as  it  is  related  to  us,  with  this  only  difference,  that  it  pos- 
sessed a  force  and  expression  in  the  Indian  language  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  transmit  to  our  own"  (132). 

This  speech  of  Logan's,  as  published  by  Jefferson,  and  as  given  in  all 
succeeding  histories,  is  as  follows : 

I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say  if  he  ever  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he 
gave  him  not  meat;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During 
the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advo- 
cate of  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  white  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  they 
passed,  and  said :  "Logan  is  the  friend  of  the  white  men."  I  had  even  thought  to  have 
lived  with  you  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Col.  Cresap,  the  last  spring  in  cold 
blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  even  sparing  my 
women  and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living 
creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it;  I  have  killed  many;  I 
have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace;  but 
do  not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will 
not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.    Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan?    Not  one. 

Colonel  John  Gibson,  on  April  4,  1800,  made  an  affidavit  before  J. 
Barker,  of  Pittsburgh,  as  to  the  authorship  and  accuracy  of  Logan's 
address,  as  reported  to  Lord  Dunmore  by  himself. 
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It  seems  passing  strange  that  nearly  all  of  the  associates  of  Lord 
Dunmore  on  this  expedition  who  were  gathered  at  Pittsburgh,  such  as 
Dr.  John  Connolly,  Simon  Girty,  Matthew  Elliott,  Alexander  McKee 
and  others,  who  knew  of  his  change  of  plans,  when  General  Lewis  and 
Major  Crawford  were  ignorant  of  them,  were  all,  a  few  months  later,  on 
the  side  of  the  British  and  the  Indians  in  their  war  upon  the  Americans. 
And  it  is  still  more  strange  and  illuminating,  as  well,  that  Simon  Girty 
and  Captain  Elliott  should  have  been  the  chief  actors  on  the  side  of  the 
Indians  in  that  fearful  tragedy  near  Sandusky,  when  Colonel  William 
Crawford  was  burned  at  the  stake. 

That  Crawford  had  knowledge  of  the  real  character  of  Dr.  John  Con- 
nolly before  he  started  on  the  expedition  in  1774  is  shown  by  the  letter 
written  by  Crawford  to  Governor  John  Penn,  April  8,  1774.  He  says: 
"A  number  of  new  militia  officers  have  been  lately  appointed  by  Lord 
Dunmore ;  several  musters  of  the  militia  have  been  held,  and  much  con- 
fusion has  been  occasioned  by  them.  I  am  informed  that  the  militia 
is  composed  of  men  without  character  and  without  fortune,  and  who 
would  be  equally  averse  to  the  regular  administration  of  justice  under 
the  colony  of  Virginia  as  they  are  under  that  of  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania." (Col.  Rec,  Pa.,  X,  165-167.  Also,  Washington-Crawford 
Letters,  Butterfield,  42-43). 

It  is  strange  that  Roosevelt,  who  is  so  accurate  in  nearly  all  of  his 
writings,  should  say  of  the  battle  at  Point  Pleasant:  "Its  results  were 
most  important.  It  kept  the  Northwestern  tribes  quiet  for  the  two  first 
years  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle ;  and  above  all  it  rendered  possible 
the  settling  of  Kentucky  and  the  winning  of  the  West.  Had  it  not  been 
for  Lord  Dunmore's  War  it  is  more  than  likely  that  when  the  Colonies 
achieved  their  freedom  they  would  have  found  their  western  boundaries 
at  the  Allegheny  mountains."  The  very  opposite  is  true.  Lord  Dun- 
more's War  accomplished  nothing  save  the  laying  of  the  foundation  for 
the  fearful  bloodshed  of  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  Indians 
of  Ohio  arose  almost  as  a  unit  to  avenge  their  wrongs  against  the 
Americans.  The  Shawnee  simply  waited  to  avenge  themselves  upon  the 
Virginians  for  the  deaths  of  their  warriors  at  Point  Pleasant,  and  for  the 
murder  of  Cornstalk.  The  Delaware,  Mingo  and  Wyandot  went  with 
them  to  avenge  themselves  for  the  death  of  Logan's  family,  and  for  all 
of  the  other  crimes  which  were  committed  against  them  during  this 
war,  which  nearly  drove  all  of  the  settlers  across  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains before  the  Revolution.  The  war  of  1774  accomplished  nothing 
but  the  purpose  which  Lord  Dunmore  and  Dr.  John  Connolly  had  in 
mind  when  they  started  it,  the  breaking  of  the  peace  of  1765,  and  the 
driving  of  the  Shawnee,  Delaware,  Mingo  and  Wyandot  into  the  arms  of 
the  British. 
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The  hostilities  which  were  started  at  this  time  led  to  an  almost  end- 
less series  of  massacres,  barbarities  and  expeditions  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  Revolution.  The  Indian  peace  which  was  broken  in  1774, 
was  not  reestablished  until  1795,  when  General  Anthony  Wayne  made 
his  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indians  of  Ohio  at  Greenville. 

Dunmore's  War  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  boundary  dis- 
pute between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
the  events  of  these  conflicts.  Dunmore  and  Connolly,  the  leading 
spirits  in  both  of  these  conflicts,  cared  nothing  for  either  Pennsylvania 
or  Virginia.  Their  purpose  was  to  divide  the  settlers  beyond  the  moun- 
tains by  making  them  bitter  partisans.  They  succeeded  in  this  for  the 
period  of  Dunmore's  War.  But,  when  the  greater  conflict  with  Great 
Britain  threw  its  dark  shadows  across  the  mountains,  all  of  the  settlers 
forgot  their  lesser  ties  of  colony  partisanship.  They  were  no  longer 
Pennsylvanians  and  Virginians,  they  were  all  Americans,  save  the  little 
group  led  by  Lord  Dunmore  and  Dr.  Connolly,  who  fled  in  fear  into  the 
protecting  arms  of  the  British.  Virginians  and  Pennsylvanians  alike 
then  realized  the  motives  of  these  disturbers  of  their  peace.  George 
Washington  and  William  Crawford  and  all  of  the  Virginians  who  had 
been  united  in  their  plans  for  Virginia  supremacy  on  the  Ohio,  at  once 
forgot  the  boundary  dispute  to  throw  themselves  heart  and  soul  into 
the  greater  dispute  which  all  Americans  had  with  Great  Britain.  This 
action  of  all  of  these  loyal  American  patriots  makes  one  of  the  brightest 
chapters  in  American  history. 

Cornstalk — This  famous  chief,  who  led  the  force  of  Indians  in  the 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  October  10,  1774,  was  born  about  1720.  He 
had  opposed  the  entrance  of  the  Shawnee  into  any  war  with  the  whites, 
but  was  overruled  by  the  chiefs  of  his  tribe.  It  is  related  that  he  made 
efforts  for  peace  the  evening  before  the  battle,  and  was  again  outvoted. 

His  generalship  during  the  battle  was  praised  by  the  officers  of  the 
Virginia  army  under  General  Andrew  Lewis.  He  attended  the  council 
at  "Camp  Charlotte,"  where  he  made  an  address  in  which  he  recounted 
the  wrongs  done  to  the  Indians.  Colonel  Benjamin  Wilson,  who  was 
present  at  this  council,  says,  in  speaking  of  Cornstalk's  address:  "When 
he  arose  he  was  in  no  wise  confused  or  daunted,  but  spoke  in  a  distinct 
and  audible  voice,  without  stammering  or  repetition,  and  with  peculiar 
emphasis.  His  looks,  while  addressing  Dunmore,  were  truly  grand  and 
majestic ;  yet  graceful  and  attractive.  I  have  heard  the  first  orators  in 
Virginia,  Patrick  Henry  and  Richard  Henry  Lee.  but  never  have  I 
heard  one  whose  powers  of  delivery  surpassed  those  of  Cornstalk  on  that 
occasion."     (Withers,  138). 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  when  there  was  danger  of  a  general  Indian 
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uprising,  Cornstalk  and  a  young  chief  named  Redhawk,  went  to  Point 
Pleasant  to  warn  Captain  Matthew  Arbuckle  of  the  threatening  storm. 
Cornstalk  and  his  companions  were  kept  as  hostages.  One  afternoon, 
Ellinipisco,  the  son  of  Cornstalk,  came  to  the  river,  and  was  brought 
across  to  the  fort.  He  was  anxious  because  of  the  long  absence  of  his 
father,  and  had  come  to  see  him.  The  day  he  arrived  two  soldiers  were 
out  hunting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  were  attacked  by  two 
Indians.  One  of  the  soldiers,  Gilmore,  was  killed  and  scalped.  A 
company  of  men  brought  the  body  of  the  slain  soldier  to  the  fort  when 
a  cry  arose,  "let  us  go  and  kill  the  Indians."  These  men,  under  Captain 
Hall,  came  up  to  the  house  where  Cornstalk  was,  to  carry  out  this  plan. 
Captain  Arbuckle  and  Stuart  tried  to  restrain  them,  but  were  threat- 
ened with  death  if  they  interfered.  The  men  blamed  Ellinipisco  with 
having  brought  these  Indians  with  him.  This  he  denied.  Cornstalk 
said  to  his  son,  "my  son,  the  Great  Spirit  has  seen  fit  that  we  should  die 
together,  and  has  sent  you  here  to  that  end.  It  is  his  will  and  let  us  sub- 
mit :  it  is  all  for  the  best."  He  then  turned  to  the  company  of  murderers 
at  his  door,  when  he  received  seven  bullets  in  his  body.  When  his  father 
fell,  Ellinipisco  sat  still  on  the  seat  where  he  was  sitting,  and  met  his 
death  in  this  position.  Redhawk,  who  had  hidden  himself  in  the  chim- 
ney, was  brought  out,  killed  and  hacked  to  pieces. 

On  the  day  before  his  death,  the  officers  of  the  fort  held  a  council  to 
discuss  the  failure  of  General  Hand,  with  his  army  and  supplies  to  ap- 
pea»-.  Cornstalk  was  admitted  to  this  council,  and  at  the  close  of  some 
remarks,  said :  "W^hen  I  was  young  and  went  to  war  I  often  thought  each 
m.ight  be  my  last  adventure,  and  I  should  return  no  more.  I  still  lived. 
Now  I  am  in  the  midst  of  you,  and  if  you  choose,  may  kill  me.  I  can  die 
but  once.     It  is  alike  to  me  whether  now  or  hereafter." 

General  Hand  arrived  at  the  fort  a  few  days  after  this  outrage,  with- 
out an  army  and  without  provisions.  The  proposed  expedition  was 
given  up.  and  all  of  the  volunteers  returned  home. 

The  death  of  Cornstalk  while  a  hostage  in  the  keeping  of  the  whites, 
and  while  on  an  errand  of  kindness  and  mercy  to  the  settlers,  aroused  the 
entire  Shav/nee  tribe,  as  the  killing  of  Logan's  family  had  aroused  the 
"Mingoes.'  Writers  who  narrate  the  awful  barbarity  of  the  Indians 
during  the  period  which  followed,  when  Colonel  Crawford  and  others 
were  burned  at  the  stake,  should  bear  in  mind  these  examples  of  abso- 
lutely unjustifiable  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  white  men.  Crawford 
was  on  a  mission  of  destruction  of  Indians  when  he  was  captured.  Corn- 
stalk was  on  a  mission  of  peace,  and  Logan's  family  were  doing  nothing 
hostile,  when  murdered  by  the  white  men. 

It  is  well  that  at  Point  Pleasant,  where  stands  the  monument  to  the 
soldiers  who  died  there  in  1774,  there  also  stands  a  monument  to  Corn- 
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stalk,  the  brave  Shawnee  warrior,  who  was  murdered  there  in  1777,  for 
he  had  fought  there  like  a  man  and  died  there  like  a  hero.  His  monu- 
ment, which  was  erected  in  1896,  stands  in  the  court  house  yard.  A 
rather  significant  site,  before  this  temple  of  justice.  All  honor  to  the 
men  who  thought  of  putting  it  there. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
THE  VIRGINIA  BOUNDARY  DISPUTE. 

The  long  drawn  out  controversy  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
concerning  the  boundaries  between  the  two  colonies  in  what  is  now 
southwestern  Pennsylvania,  commenced  in  1748  with  the  grant  of  500,000 
acres  which  was  made  to  the  Ohio  Land  Company,  which  was  composed 
largely  of  Virginians.  The  land  granted  to  this  company  was  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  between  the  Monongahela  and  Kanawha, 
chiefly,  although  much  of  it  was  also  between  the  Youghiogheny  and 
the  Monongahela.  This  tract  of  land  was  explored  by  Christopher 
Gist  in  1750-51  (see  Chapter  VI). 

After  the  Virginia  treaty  at  Logstown  in  1752,  Christopher  Gist  wa.s 
appointed  surveyor  of  the  Ohio  Company  and  was  directed  to  lay  out 
a  town  and  build  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Chartiers  Creek.  This  was  never 
done,  as  the  plan  was  changed  and  a  fort  was  erected  at  the  "forks  of 
the  Ohio"  by  Captain  Trent  (see  Chapter  XI). 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Virginia,  through  the  Ohio  Company,  to  take 
actual  possession  of  the  Ohio  by  building  forts  and  making  actual  settle- 
ments. 

There  were  really  four  claimants  for  the  lands  on  the  Ohio ;  the 
Iroquois,  who  claimed  them  by  "right  of  conquest,"  which  claim  they 
held  to  until  the  land  was  finally  purchased  from  them  at  the  Treaty  at 
Fort  Stanwix ;  the  French,  who  claimed  them  by  right  of  the  discoveries 
of  La  Salle,  and  the  formal  occupation  by  Celoron  de  Bienville  in  1749; 
the  Penns,  who  claimed  them  by  the  charter  made  with  William  Penn 
in  1681,  and  Virginia,  who  claimed  them  by  right  of  various  royal  grants, 
but  in  reality  by  actual  settlement. 

The  controversy  with  France  was  settled  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  in  1763  after  France  had  ceded  to  Great  Britain  all  of  her  pos- 
sessions in  dispute.  The  controversy  with  Virginia  was  settled  in  1785, 
when  the  final  boundary  was  fixed,  after  a  dispute  of  thirty-seven  years. 
The  long  controversy  with  the  Indians  was  not  settled  until  the  last 
purchase  was  made  from  the  Iroquois  in  1784.  The  purchase  of  the  Erie 
"triangle,"  made  in  1792,  was  made  from  the  United  States,  and  not  with 
the  Indians  directly. 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  limits  of  this  chapter  to  narrate  all  of  the 
various  events  connected  with  the  history  of  this  boundary  dispute,  but 
simply  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  some  of  the  main  facts  which  entered 
into  it. 

Pa.— 61 
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There  was  no  legal  grounds  upon  which  Virginia  could  possibly  base 
her  claims.  Boyd  Crumrine,  in  his  splendid  history  of  the  "Boundary 
Controversy  Between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,"  says : 

But,  assuming  that  Virginias  interpretation  of  her  charter  provisions  was  the  cor- 
rect one,  there  was  another  fact  which  wholly  ousted  her  claim  to  any  lands  which 
might  eventually  be  found  to  fall  within  the  boundaries  of  Penn's  charter.  In  1624, 
prior  to  the  grant  of  Maryland  to  Lord  Baltimore,  as  well  as  prior  to  the  grant  of 
Pennsylvania  to  William  Penn,  the  charter  of  the  London  Company  was  dissolved  in 
the  English  courts  by  a  writ  of  quo  warranto ;  and  from  a  proprietary  colony  somewhat 
like  that  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  from  that  time  on  was  a  Crown  colony.  The  dis- 
tinction between  a  colony  and  a  province,  such  as  was  Pennsylvania,  is  well  knowm. 
Whatever  rights  are  secured  to  the  proprietor  of  a  province  cannot  be  infringed  or 
altered  by  the  Crown,  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  nor  abrogated  unless  by 
judgement  of  law  founded  upon  some  act  of  commission  or  omission  working  a  for- 
feiture or  dissolution.  But  a  royal  or  crown  colony  is  a  mere  creature  of  the  royal 
will ;  its  boundaries,  all  its  machinery  of  government,  may  be  modified,  altered,  or  an- 
nulled at  the  royal  pleasure  and  discretion.  For  this  reason  alone,  therefore,  Virginia 
having  become  a  crown  colony  prior  to  the  passing  of  Penn's  charter,  she  could  there- 
after make  no  claim  to  any  lands  within  the  limits  of  Penn's  charter,  whatever  inter- 
pretation was  to  be  put  upon  the  terms  of  her  own  charter  provisions.  (Annals  of 
Carnegie  Museum,  I,  512,  1902.) 

In  addition  to  this  lack  of  legal  grounds  upon  which  to  base  her 
claim,  Virginia  never  had  any  basis  upon  which  to  rest  any  claim  for 
the  territory  "by  right  of  conquest"  or  occupation,  save  for  a  few  days 
when  Ensign  Ward  was  in  possession  of  "the  forks,"  after  the  erection 
of  his  fort,  which  was  surrendered  to  the  French,  who  then  occupied  the 
Ohio  by  military  force  until  1758.  All  of  the  efforts  of  Virginia  to  take 
possession  of  the  Ohio  by  an  armed  force  failed.  The  French  refused 
to  leave  the  territory  when  requested  to  do  so  by  Governor  Dinwiddie, 
through  George  Washington,  in  1753,  and  they  defeated  and  drove  out 
the  army  of  Washington  in  1754  at  Fort  Necessity.  When  the  English 
finally  drove  the  French  from  the  Ohio,  in  1758,  the  expedition  which 
made  the  occupation  of  the  Ohio  by  the  English  an  assured  fact  was  not 
under  the  direction  of  either  Pennsylvania  or  Virginia,  but  under  the 
direction  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The  militia  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  militia  of  Virginia  both  alike  took  part  in  this  expedition,  which  was 
commanded  by  a  British  officer,  leading  a  British  army.  So  that,  so  far 
as  Virginia's  claims  were  concerned,  they  rested  upon  nothing  but  as- 
sumptions. 

The  terms  of  the  first  section  of  the  charter  of  William  Penn,  as  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  province  of  which  he  was  proprietor,  are  so  plain  that 
they  could  hardly  be  misunderstood,  and  it  was  upon  the  basis  of  these 
boundaries  that  the  dispute  was  finally  settled.  Briefly,  these  terms 
were,  three  degrees  of  latitude,  included  and  bounded  between  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fortieth  and  the  beginning  of  the  forty-third  degree  of 
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north  latitude,  equal  to  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  English  statute 
miles,  north  and  south,  with  five  degrees  of  longitude  westward  from  the 
Delaware  River,  which  in  the  parallel  of  forty-one  degrees,  are  equal  to 
nearly  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles,  east  and  west."  (Surveyor's 
Report,  1865,  pages  28-29). 

But,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  boundary  of  Pennsylvania 
on  the  south  and  west,  Virginia  had  no  claim  to  any  of  the  land  by  any 
legal  right,  save  that  of  the  grant  to  the  Ohio  Company  in  1748,  and,  if 
that  grant  of  500,000  acres  was  within  the  limits  of  the  charter  to  William 
Penn,  in  1681,  Penn's  title  was  absolutely  valid,  as  even  the  King  could 
not  change  that  charter  without  Penn's  agreement  to  do  so. 

In  1754,  when  Governor  Hamilton  was  in  the  very  midst  of  his  dis- 
pute with  the  Provincial  Council  concerning  the  necessity  of  making  an 
effort  to  drive  the  French  from  the  Ohio,  and  when  the  Council  was  in 
doubt  as  to  the  Pennsylvania  jurisdiction  of  the  territory,  a  careful  inves- 
tigation was  made  by  the  order  of  the  Governor  concerning  the  exact 
situation  of  the  French  fort,  Duquesne,  on  the  Ohio.  Richard  Peters,  in 
a  letter  of  information  to  Governor  Hamilton,  says :  "Upon  the  whole 
it  is  very  clear  that  the  Western  Bounds  of  the  Province  extend  thirty- 
five  miles  beyond  Log's  Town,  and  thae  Weningo  (Venango)  and  the 
Riviere  aux  Boeufs,  where  the  Forts  are  built,  being  to  the  East  of  Log's 
Town,  are  consequently  so  much  more  within  the  Province."  It  is  also 
stated  by  William  West  that  Shannopin's  Town  (in  Pittsburgh),  from  an 
observation  taken  on  June  16,  1752,  is  "forty  Degrees  twenty-seven  Min- 
utes North  Latitude."  (Colonial  Records,  V.  758-763,  Archives,  II,  132- 
136). 

The  expedition  of  Colonel  George  Washington  in  1754  ended  the 
efforts  of  Virginia  to  occupy  the  Ohio  by  a  military  force  during  this 
period.  The  two  next  expeditions,  under  General  Braddock,  which  re- 
sulted in  defeat,  and  that  of  General  Forbes,  which  resulted  in  victory, 
were  both  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  as  has 
been  noticed.  The  ending  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  the  Treaty 
of  1763,  and  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  which  followed,  and  then  the 
peace  with  the  Indians  in  1765  kept  both  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  so 
fully  occupied  that  nothing  was  done  to  settle  the  boundary  dispute. 
The  peace  of  1765  was  followed  by  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  1768, 
which  settled  the  causes  of  dispute  with  the  Indians  concerning  the  rapid 
settlement  of  Indian  lands  which  had  not  before  been  purchased  from 
them.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Virginia  again  began  to  cast  her  eyes 
longingly  upon  the  Ohio  lands.  Because  of  the  cutting  of  the  Braddock 
Road  in  1755,  a  direct  route  was  opened  for  the  settlers  from  Virginia 
to  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of 
Virginia  became  interested  in  the  development  of  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha 
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lands  (see  previous  chapter).  Chief  among  these  was  George  Washing- 
ton, who,  in  1770,  made  his  trip  down  the  Ohio  with  Dr.  Craik  and  others. 
Washington  reached  Fort  Pitt  on  October  17,  and  stopped  at  Sample's 
tavern,  where  he  met  Dr.  John  Connolly,  who  was  destined  to  play  a 
leading  part  in  the  events  about  Fort  Pitt  and  in  the  "Boundary  Dis- 
pute," which  he  and  Lord  Dunmore,  of  Virginia,  dug  from  the  grave  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  personal  and  selfish  purposes.  Washington  says 
of  Dr.  Connolly  that  he  was  "a  nephew  to  Col.  Croghan,  a  very  sensible 
and  intelligent  man,  who  has  travelled  over  a  good  deal  of  this  western 
country,  both  by  land  and  water.     ("Olden  Time,"  I,  416). 

The  presence  of  Dr.  Connolly  at  Fort  Pitt  and  his  acquaintance  with 
William  Crawford,  Washington  and  many  other  men  of  prominence,  and 
his  relationship  with  George  Croghan,  gave  him  a  position  and  a  standing 
which  made  possible  his  influence  in  shaping  afifairs  on  the  Ohio.  He 
was,  as  Washington  said,  "intelligent,"  but  he  was  also  a  self-seeker  and 
without  loyal,  moral  principles,  and  pufTed  up  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
importance. 

John  Murray,  Earl  of  Dunmore,  became  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1772,, 
and  made  a  visit  to  Fort  Pitt  in  1773,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Connolly.  Lord  Dunmore  was  a  thorough  loyalist,  and  he  prob- 
ably realized  that  a  storm  was  coming,  which  was  to  cause  havoc  in  the 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  He  also  believed,  as 
did  all  of  the  royalists  at  this  time,  and  even  later,  that  in  any  uprising 
which  might  result  from  the  strained  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  weak  colonies,  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  was  strong  enough 
to  crush  such  an  insurrection  with  little  trouble.  He,  therefore,  penuri- 
ous and  selfish  as  he  was,  resolved  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  not  only 
because  he  naturally  belonged  to  the  royalists,  but  also  because  it  would 
pay.  He  therefore  resolved  to  disrupt  the  relations  between  the  two  col- 
onies by  putting  them  at  each  other's  throats  in  the  boundary  dispute, 
but  also  to  bring  down  upon  both  of  them  the  hostility  of  the  Indians, 
who  were  then  at  peace.  The  latter  plan  brought  on  the  war  known  by 
his  name  (see  previous  chapter),  and  the  former  brought  on  the  reign  of 
terror  which  is  known  as  "the  Virginia  Boundary  Dispute."  As  has 
been  stated  in  the  previous  chapter  relating  to  Dunmore's  War,  these 
two  interlaced  movements  can  hardly  be  separated.  Each  one  of  the 
two  must  be  understood,  in  its  purpose,  in  order  to  understand  the  other. 
They  both  develop  together,  upon  the  same  stage  and  with  the  same 
actors. 

Westmoreland  Coimty,  Pennsylvania,  was  erected  on  February  26, 
1773,  with  the  seat  of  justice  at  Hanna's  Town,  north  of  the  present 
Greensburg.  The  little  log  court  house  at  this  place  had  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  court  of  justice  oi  the  English-speaking  race  west  of  the 
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mountains,  as  the  previous  seat  of  justice  for  all  of  the  western  country 
had  before  been  at  Medford,,in  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains.  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  afterv^'ards  major-general,  became  the  leading  man  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Pennsylvania  court,  as  Dr.  John  Connolly  became  the 
chief  partisan  of  Virginia  in  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  that  colony. 
Captain  William  Cravi^ford,  afterwards  colonel,  was  at  first  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  Pennsylvania  courts,  but  went  over  to  the  side  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  boundary  dispute,  and  became  one  of  the  justices  in  the 
courts  of  Lord  Dunmore.  Robert  Hanna  was  the  first  presiding  judge 
of  the  new  county,  and  Arthur  St.  Clair,  the  first  prothonotary  and 
clerk.  The  erection  of  this  county,  imder  Pennsylvania  jurisdiction,  and 
the  holding  of  the  first  court  in  April,  1773,  led  Virginia  to  immediate 
action  in  asserting  her  claims  to  the  territory  on  the  Ohio. 

On  January  i,  1774,  Dr.  John  Connolly  posted  a  printed  notice  in 
Pittsburgh,  in  which  he  stated  that  Lord  Dunmore  had  appointed  him 
"Captain,  Commandant  of  the  Militia  of  Pittsburgh  and  its  Depen- 
dencies," and  that  "he  purposes  moving  to  the  House  of  Burgesses  the 
Necessity  of  erecting  a  new  County  to  include  Pittsburgh,  for  the  redress 
of  your  Complaints,  and  to  take  every  other  Step  that  may  tend  to  afiford 
you  that  Justice  for  which  you  Sollicit."  (Colonial  Records,  X,  141-142). 

On  January  11,  Aeneas  Mackay,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania court  at  Hannas  Town,  sent  a  letter  to,  Arthur  St.  Clair,  in  which 
he  informed  him  that  the  "Capt.  had  already  appointed  six  or  seven 
Magistrates,  among  whom  are  Major  Smallman,  John  Campbell  and  John 
Gibson;  the  rest  I  have  not  heard  their  Names  yet"  (op.  cit.,  141).  Ar- 
thur St.  Clair  then  wrote  a  letter  to  Joseph  Shippen,  in  which  he  en- 
closed that  of  Mackay  and  also  a  copy  of  the  notice  of  Dr.  Connolly. 
Governor  Penn  sent  a  letter  to  Arthur  St.  Clair  in  which  he  said,  after 
stating  that  he  had  sent  a  messenger  to  Lord  Dunmore  asking  for  "an 
explanation  of  this  strange  Affair."  "In  the  mean  Time  I  would,  by  all 
means  have  you  and  the  other  Magistrates  of  your  County  assert  the 
Right  of  Pennsylvania,  and  protect  the  People  in  every  Part  of  its  known 
Limits,  as  Fort  Pitt  most  certainly  is. 

Governor  Penn,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Dunmore.  said :  "The  Western 
Extent  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Royal  Grant,  is  five 
Degrees  of  Longitude  from  the  River  Delaware,  which  is  its  Eastern 
Boundary.  In  the  year  1768  an  East  and  West  Line  was  run  from  Dela- 
ware, at  the  mouth  of  Christiana  Creek,  to  the  crossing  of  Dunkard 
Creek,  a  Branch  of  the  Monongahela,  by  Messieurs  Dixon  and  Mason, 
two  Surveyors  of  Distinction,  who  were  sent  over  from  England  to  run 
the  Division  Line  between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  These  Artists 
fixed  the  Latitude  and  Extent  of  that  Line  with  the  utmost  exactness  and 
precision,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  on  both  Sides.     From 
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the  233d  mile  Stone  on  this  Line,  a  North  Line  hath  been  since  carefully 
run  and  measured  to  the  Ohio,  and  from  thence  up  to  Fort  Pitt ;  the  sev- 
eral courses  of  the  River  have  been  taken  with  all  possible  Care.  ..." 
"the  most  exact  Calculations  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Smith,  Provost  of 
our  College,  Mr.  Rittenhouse,  and  our  Surveyor  General,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  difference  of  Longitude  between  Delaware  and  Pittsburg, 
who  all  agree  that  the  latter  is  near  six  miles  Eastward  of  the  Western 
extent  of  the  Province."     (Col.  Rec,  X,  150). 

Arthur  St.  Clair,  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter  from  Governor  Penn, 
had  Dr.  Connolly  arrested  and  confined  in  the  jail  at  Hanna's  Town, 
where  he  remained  for  a  few  days,  and  was  released  by  the  sheriff  in 
order  to  make  a  visit  to  Pittsburgh,  promising  upon  his  honor  that  he 
would  return  before  the  April  term  of  court.  Dr.  Connolly  returned  to 
Hanna's  Town,  as  he  had  promised.  But,  he  returned  with  a  force  of  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  armed  men,  placed  sentinels  before  the  court  house 
doors  and  sent  a  message  to  the  magistrates  that  he  would  wait  upon 
them  and  give  them  the  reasons  for  his  appearance.  William  Crawford, 
then  president  of  the  Westmoreland  court,  wrote  to  Governor  Penn, 
giving  him  full  information  concerning  these  actions  of  Dr.  Connolly, 
and  enclosing  a  copy  of  his  address  to  the  magistrates  of  the  county,  and 
of  their  reply.     (Col.  Rec,  X,  165-168). 

The  court  at  Hanna's  Town  adjourned  the  next  day  (April  8)  and  the 
three  justices  from  Pittsburgh,  Devereux  Smith,  Andrew  McFarlane  and 
Aeneas  Mackay,  returned  to  their  homes.  The  next  day  they  were  all 
three  arrested  by  the  order  of  Dr.  Connolly  and  sent  under  guard  to 
Staunton,  Virginia.  On  April  9  both  Mackay  and  Smith  wrote  to  the 
Governor,  telling  him  of  their  arrest.  The  former  says  in  his  letter,  after 
speaking  of  his  own  chance  of  spending  the  summer  in  jail  in  Virginia, 
"which  gives  me  no  manner  of  Concern  so  far  as  it  affects  my  own 
Person,  altho'  I  can't  but  feel  for  and  lament  the  distressing  situation  of 
my  Wife  and  Children,  left  here  exposed  to  the  Insults  and  Tyranny  of  a 
lawless  Mob,  whose  aim  is  to  subvert  Government  and  good  order  and 
enrich  themselves  with  the  Spoils  of  their  Neighbors."  (Col.  Rec,  X, 
169-170). 

When  Smith,  McFarlane  and  Mackay  reached  Williamsburg  they  met 
Governor  Dunmore,  who,  after  listening  to  their  story,  told  them  that 
Dr.  Connolly  was  authorized  by  himself  to  prosecute  the  claims  of  Vir- 
ginia "to  Pittsburgh  and  its  Dependencies."  He  however,  released  them 
and  allowed  them  to  go  home. 

On  May  7,  1774,  Governor  Penn  appointed  James  Tilghman  and  An- 
drew Allen,  commissioners  to  treat  with  Governor  Dunmore  concern- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  western  limits  of  the  province,  "and  preserving 
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the  Public  Peace  and  Tranquility  on  the  Borders  'till  a  final  Settlement  of 
said  Lines."     (Col.  Rec,  X,  174-176). 

Dr.  John  Connolly  took  possession  of  Fort  Pitt,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  King's  order,  repaired  it  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Fort 
Dunmore.  Then  followed  the  series  of  arrests  and  counter  arrests,  bit- 
terness and  strife  between  the  Pennsylvanians  and  Virginians,  which 
disrupted  all  of  the  life  and  affairs  of  everybody  living  in  the  settlements 
in  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  Volume  X,  of  the  Colonial  Records  and 
Volume  IV  of  the  Archives  are  both  filled  with  letters,  messages  and 
proclamations  dealing  with  this  most  unhappy  condition.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  area  covered  by  these  bitter  partisans  included  the 
present  Allegheny,  Westmoreland,  Fayette,  Washington  and  Greene 
counties,  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  widespread  the  conflict  was.  It  dis- 
organized everything  relating  to  the  life  of  the  people,  including  the 
affairs  of  the  church  as  well  as  those  of  the  State.  Dr.  Joseph  Smith 
says,  in  Old  Redstone  : 

But  while  this  contest  lasted,  it  contributed  much  to  distract  our  people,  and  to  turn 
away  their  minds  from  their  spiritual  interests.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  one  indirect 
advantage  flowed  from  this  conflict  for  the  West,  between  the  two  States.  They  both 
contributed  more  cheerfully  to  aid  in  protecting  it  against  the  French  and  Indians,  and 
afterwards  against  the  British.  We  doubt  whether  either  of  the  governments  would 
have  done  as  much  for  this  country,  had  the  line  been  early  settled.  Again,  it  brought 
out  two  streams  of  emigration  from  these  States,  and  filled  up  the  country  much  ?ooner 
with  a  thriving  population,  and  promoted,  more  rapidly,  the  progress  of  converting 
the  western  wilderness  into  thriving  farms,  and,  at  length,  into  happy  homes.  Per 
datnna,  per  caedes,  ab  ipso,  ducit  opes,  animumque  ferro.     (Horace.) 

During  the  summer  of  1774  came  the  massacres  of  the  friendly 
Indians  on  the  Ohio,  which  led  to  Dunmore's  War.  Lord  Dunmore,  on 
his  way  down  the  Ohio  to  join  the  army  of  General  Andrew  Lewis, 
stopped  at  "Fort  Dunmore"  and  issued  a  proclamation  concerning  Vir- 
ginia's jurisdiction  of  the  region  west  of  the  Laurel  Mountains.  Upon 
his  return  he  again  reiterated  the  claims  of  Virginia.  These  proclama- 
tions were  met  with  coimter  proclamations  of  Governor  Penn  asserting 
the  rights  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lord  Dunmore's  War  and  the  boundary  dispute  nearly  ruined  the 
Indian  trade  of  Pennsylvania  at  Fort  Pitt,  or  Pittsburgh.  This  condi- 
tion was  so  disastrous  to  the  one  industry  which  Pittsburgh  then  had 
that  nearly  all  of  the  Pennsylvanians  were  in  favor  of  deserting  the 
place  and  removing  to  some  other  place.  Arthur  St.  Clair  says  in  a  letter 
to  the  Governor,  July  22,  1774: 

"Mr.  Mackay  writes  we  the  Friends  of  Pennsylvania  are  determined  to  abandon 
Pittsburg,  and  to  erect  a  small  Stockade  somewhere  lower  down  the  Road  (I  suppose 
about  Turtle  Creek,  where  he  has  a  fine  Plantation),  to  secure  their  Cattle  and  Effects 
till  they  see  further  what  is  to  be  done,"  and,  in  the  same  letter  St.  Clair  says,  "but 
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unless  matters  are  likely  to  be  soon  settled  about  Pittsburgh,  it  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  erect  a  Town  at  the  Kittanning,  the  Trade  must  else  take  its  Course  by  the  lakes, 
which  will  carry  it  quite  away  from  this  Province,  and  the  Communication  with  Phil- 
adelphia will  become  in  time,  very  easy  that  way,  and  may  now  be  done  with  very 
little  Land  Carriage.  There  is  an  old  trading  Path  from  thence  to  Franks  Town,  on  the 
Juniata,  and  another  to  the  Head  of  the  West  Branch  of  Sasquehanna."  (Archives, 
lY,  551.)  In  another  letter,  St.  Clair  says,  "I  mentioned  the  Kittanning,  it  is  certainly 
a  proper  Place,  both  on  account  of  some  natural  advantages  of  situation  with  regard  to 
the  interior  part  of  the  Country,  and  that  its  being  in  one  of  your  Mannors,  the  Settlers 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  procuring  Lotts  on  easy  Terms,  at  the  same  Time  it 
would  not  be  foreign  to  your  Interest.  I  find,  however,  they,  The  Traders  at  Pitts- 
burgh, would  wish  to  fix  upon  some  place  nearer  that  Town,  for  which  I  can  see  no 
Reason,  unless  they  imagine  the  property  they  leave  behind  them  will  be  more  under 
their  eye,  or  which  I  think  more  probable,  Mr.  Croghan  directs  them  to  some  spot 
where  he  has  a  Right,  and  which  may  serve  his  Interest;  for  tho'  I  believe  he  is  zealous 
in  the  Service  of  the  public  at  present,  he  will  never  loose  sight  of  his  own  particular 
Interests.  If  they  do  remove,  I  will  endeavour  to  persuade  them  to  the  Kittanning  at 
once,  but  if  they  are  unwilling,  your  ordering  a  Town  to  be  laid  out  there  &  a  small 
otockade  to  be  built,  will  effectually  determine  them,  before  they  have  gone  far  into 
another  Settlement."     (Archives,  IV,  557.) 

On  account  of  the  war  which  the  Virginians  were  carrying  on  against 
the  Shawnee,  all  Indians  were  afraid  to  go  to  Pittsburgh  to  trade,  as  by 
so  doing  their  lives  were  endangered  by  the  forces  of  Dr.  Connolly.  This 
was  the  reason  the  traders  and  the  Pennsylvanians  were  anxious  to  have 
a  fort  and  a  town  at  some  other  place.  This  fact,  so  important  to  all  of 
the  Pennsylvanians  on  the  Ohio  during  the  time  of  the  boundary  dispute, 
is  overlooked  by  all  historians  who  deal  with  this  conflict  in  its  relation 
to  Dunmore's  War. 

Arthur  St.  Clair  wrote  to  the  Governor  in  August,  1774,  telling  of  a 
conference  with  the  Delaware,  "At  the  same  time  I  acquainted  them  with 
your  Orders  for  erecting  a  Trading  Place  at  the  Kittanning,  for  which 
they  are  very  thankful,  as  they  are  in  want  of  many  Things  already, 
and  cannot  come  to  Pittsburgh  to  purchase,  and  a  Number  of  them  will 
probably  be  there  on  Monday  next,  which  is  the  Time  I  have  appointed 
for  laying  out  the  Town.  Mr  Speare  and  Mr.  Butler  set  out  this  Day 
with  their  Goods  and  Effects."     (Archives,  IV,  574). 

On  December  12,  1774.  Lord  Dunmore  adjourned  the  Court  of  Au- 
gusta County,  Virginia,  to  meet  at  Fort  Dvmmore  on  December  20,  ac- 
companied v,'ith  a  new  commission  of  the  peace.  The  new  district  was 
called  the  D Strict  of  West  Augusta,  which  held  its  first  court  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1775,  with  George  Croghan,  John  Campbell,  John  Connolly, 
Thomas  Smallman,  Dorsey  Pentecost,  John  Gibson,  George  Vallandig- 
ham  and  William  Goe  as  justices.  George  Croghan,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  Pennsylvania  justice,  was  made  the  president  justice  of  this  Vir- 
ginia court.     Thus,  there  were  in  the  same  territory  the  two  courts,  not 
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far  from  each  other,  one  at  Hanna's  Town,  near  Greensburg,  under 
Pennsylvania  jurisdiction;  and  the  other  at  Pittsburgh,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Virginia — the  one  court  but  thirty  miles  from  the  other,  and 
both  covering  the  same  territory  and  people.  The  result  of  this  can 
easily  be  imagined. 

On  May  18,  1775,  Arthur  St.  Clair  wrote  to  Joseph  Shippen,  from  his 
home  at  Ligonier:  "We  have  an  account  that  Lord  Dunmore  has  been 
obliged  to  abandon  his  Government — tis  the  only  Piece  of  good  News  has 
reached  Us  since  the  Desputes  with  Great  Britain  took  so  serious  a 
Turn,  but  I  doubt  the  Truth  of  it.  The  Pittsburgh  Court  is  now  sitting, 
whether  they  do  Business  or  not,  I  have  not  heard."     (Archives,  IV,  624). 

On  May  25,  St.  Clair  again  writes :  "Lord  Dunmore's  seizing  the  Mag- 
azine has  raised  such  a  ferment  that  he  will  not  probably  visit  the  Fron- 
tiers soon,  and  by  the  Prorogation  of  his  Assembly,  the  Invasion  Law 
under  which  it  seems  the  Garrison  of  this  Fort  is  kept  up,  will  expire,  I 
think  the  9th  of  next  month  is  its  period,  and  I  am  informed  Connolly  is 
preparing  to  Decamp.  We  have  nothing  but  Musters  and  Committees 
all  over  the  Country,  and  everything  seems  to  be  running  into  the 
greatest  Confusion ;  if  some  conciliating  plan  is  not  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress, America  has  seen  her  golden  days — they  may  return,  but  will  be 
preceded  by  scenes  of  horror.  An  association  is  formed  in  this  County 
for  Defense  of  American  Liberty.  I  got  a  clause  added  to  it  by  which 
they  bind  themselves  to  assist  the  civil  Magistrate  in  the  Execution  of 
the  Laws  they  have  been  accustomed  to  be  governed  by.  ...  If  the 
Fort  should  be  evacuated  next  month,  Pray,  Sir,  would  it  be  proper  to 
endeavour  to  get  possession  of  it,  or  raze  it,  that  may  possibly  be  done 
by  themselves."     (Archives,  IV,  629). 

On  July  12,  1775,  St.  Clair  writes  to  Joseph  Shippen:  "Whilst  Con- 
nolly was  at  my  House  endeavoring  to  procure  Bail  I  treated  him  with 
a  good  deal  of  Civility,  by  which  with  the  help  of  a  chearful  glass  I  got 
at  some  of  his  Designs.  He  is  immediately  to  go  to  England  with 
White  Eyes  and  some  other  Delaware  Chiefs  to  solicit  them  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  Country  which  now  they  live  in,  great  Part  of  which  is  within 
the  Bounds  of  this  Province,  and  Lord  Dunmore  is  to  back  it  with  all  his 
Interest.  .  .  .  Lord  Dunmore  has  also  some  design  on  the  Islands  in 
the  Delaware,  and  he  (Connolly)  has  been  procuring  all  the  information 
respecting  them,  if  you  please  acquaint  the  Governor  if  you  think  it 
worth  while.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  about  public  Matters,  the  People 
are  all  mad,  and  I  hate  even  to  think  of  the  Consequences.  Heaven  re- 
store Peace  to  this  distracted  Country"  (op  cit.,  637). 

Thus,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  storm  and  turmoil  of  the  local  compli- 
cation which  they  had  to  face,  the  loyal  patriots  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania were  aroused  by  the  rifle  shots  which  were  fired  at  Lexington  and 
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Concord  to  the  defense  of  their  rights  and  liberties  which  were  endan- 
gered. The  statement  of  Arthur  St.  Clair  that  "An  Association  is  formed 
in  this  County  for  the  Defense  of  American  Liberty,"  and  "I  got  a  clause 
added  to  it,"  etc.,  is  a  direct  proof  of  the  historic  meeting  at  Hanna's 
Town,  when  the  "Hanna's  Town  Declaration  of  Independence"  was 
written  and  signed  by  the  loyal  patriots  of  "Old  Westmoreland."  This 
Declaration  was  adopted  more  than  a  year  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  at  Philadelphia  and  four  days  before  the  Mecklenburg  Res- 
olutions. A  part  of  it  reads :  "Resolved,  unanimously,  That  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  but  the  same  system  of  tyranny  and  oppression  (the 
measures  of  the  British  Government  will  (should  it  meet  with  success  in 
Massachusetts  Bay)  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  America ;  it  is  there- 
fore the  indispensable  duty  of  every  American,  of  every  man  who  has  any 
public  virtue  or  love  of  country,  or  any  bowells  for  Posterity,  by  every 
means  which  God  has  put  in  his  power,  to  resist  and  oppose  the  execu- 
tion of  it ;  that  for  us  we  will  be  ready  to  oppose  it  with  our  lives  and  our 
fortunes."  (Crumrine,  "Pennsylvania  Controversy,"  519-520;  "Frontier 
Forts  of  Pennsylvania,"  II,  294-295). 

The  third  article  in  this  resolution  states :  "That  should  our  country 
be  mvaded  by  a  foreign  enemy  or  should  troops  be  sent  from  Great 
Britain  to  enforce  the  late  arbitrary  acts  of  its  Parliament,  we  will  cheer- 
fully submit  to  military  discipline,  and  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  resist 
and  oppose  them,  or  either  of  them,  and  will  coincide  with  any  plan  that 
may  be  formed  for  the  defense  of  America  in  general,  or  Pennsylvania  in 
particular."     ("Frontier  Forts  of  Pennsylvania,"  II,  295). 

The  exact  date  of  this  meeting  is  fixed  by  a  letter  of  Arthur  St.  Clair 
to  Joseph  Shippen,  written  at  Ligonier,  May  18,  1775,  in  which  he  says: 
"Yesterday  (May  17th)  we  had  a  county  meeting  and  have  come  to  reso- 
lutions to  arm  and  to  discipline,  and  have  formed  an  Association,  which 
I  suppose  you  will  soon  see  in  the  papers.  God  grant  that  an  end  may 
be  speedily  put  to  any  necessity  for  such  proceedings.  I  doubt  their 
utility  and  am  almost  as  much  afraid  of  success  in  this  contest  as  of  being 
vanquished."     (St.  Clair  Papers,  I,  353;  Archives  of  Pa.,  IV,  624). 

It  will  be  seen,  after  reading  the  letters  of  Arthur  St.  Clair  during 
this  period,  how  conservative  he  was  in  all  of  his  statements,  and  how 
anxious  he  was  to  see  matters  settled  without  a  final  break  with  the 
Mother  Country.  And  yet,  when  the  time  for  a  break  came,  he  threw 
himself,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  conflict,  as  did  Colonel  William  Craw- 
ford, who  had  been  a  partisan  of  Virginia.  These  events  unmasked  both 
Dr.  John  Connolly  and  his  more  famous  chief,  Lord  Dunmore,  who  fled 
to  the  "Fowey,"  a  British  warship,  then  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  Connolly 
was  sent  to  General  Gage,  at  Boston,  and  by  him  returned  to  Lord  Dun- 
more,  who  commissioned  him  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  to  be 
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raised  in  Canada  and  the  "back  parts."  When  on  his  way  to  take  up  the 
work  to  which  he  was  assigned,  he  was  captured  at  Hagerstown,  Mary- 
land, and  remained  a  prisoner  of  war  until  he  was  exchanged  in  1780-81. 

After  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  American  Revolution  was  an  assured 
fact  of  history.  Pennsylvania  ceased  to  be  a  Province,  and  Virginia 
ceased  to  be  a  Crown  colony,  as  both  became  States  in  the  American 
Confederation.  In  October,  1776,  the  Virginia  District  of  West  Augusta 
was  divided  by  an  Act  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  into  three  counties, 
called  Ohio,  Yohogania  and  Monongalia.  The  courts  of  Ohio  County 
were  held  .it  Black's  Cabin,  now  West  Liberty,  West  Virginia ;  those  of 
Yohogania  were  held  at  Andrew  Heath's  near  West  Elizabeth,  now  in 
Allegheny  County,  and  those  of  Monongalia  County  were  held  at 
Theophilus  Phillips',  two  miles  above  New  Geneva,  Fayette  County. 
During  a  brief  period  before  the  division  of  the  district  of  West  Au- 
gusta, the  court  was  transferred  from  Fort  Dunmore,  at  Pittsburgh,  to 
Augusta  Town,  a  mile  west  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
William  A.  Gabby  farm.  (The  Minute  Books  of  all  of  these  Virginia 
courts  were  reprinted  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  the  Hon.  Boyd 
Crumrine,  in  the  Annals  of  the  Carnegie  Museum,  1902-1905,  together 
with  most  excellent  monographs  on  the  boundary  dispute  and  the  Vir- 
ginia courts,  by  Mr.  Crumrine,  who  is  the  leading  authority  on  these 
subjects.  The  author  has  a  number  of  letters  from  Mr.  Crumrine  upon 
this  and  kindred  topics.  He  was  as  kind  as  a  friend  as  he  was  accurate 
as  an  histori.-al  writer  and  thorough  as  an  attorney). 

The  flight  of  Lord  Dunmore  on  the  8th  of  June,  1775,  and  that  of  Dr. 
John  Connolly  soon  after,  put  a  temporary  stop  to  the  boundary  troubles 
in  Pitsburgh,  which  was  the  real  prize  for  which  both  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  were  fighting.  The  settlers  in  western  Pennsylvania  who  had 
been  at  war  with  each  otlier  in  the  bitter  inter-colony  conflict,  stopped 
fighting  over  this  matter  and  raised  more  than  two  regiments  to  go  to 
the  east  to  fight  with  the  patriots  under  the  leadership  of  Washington. 
The  7th  Virginia  Regiment  was  commanded  by  Colonel  William  Craw- 
ford, a  Virginia  partisan,  and  the  13th  Virginia,  known  as  the  West  Au- 
gusta Regiment,  was  recruited  in  the  same  territory  by  the  efforts  of 
Colonel  Crawford,  while  Colonel  Aeneas  Mackay  commanded  the  8th 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  made  up  of  Pennsylvanias  from  Westmoreland 
and  the  surrounding  region.  Besides  these  regiments,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  independent  companies  organized,  which  were  included  in  various 
regiments  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line.  With  all  of  the  work  of  fighting 
which  had  to  be  done  against  the  common  foe,  these  patriots  had  little 
time  to  fight  each  other. 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  settle  the  boundary  dispute  by  both 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  from  1776  until  1779,  before  the  matter  was 
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finally  settled  in  a  simple  and  satisfactory  manner  to  all  parties  con- 
-cerned.  A  history  of  all  of  these  attempts  is  given  in  "The  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  on  the  Boundaries  of  the  Commonwealth," 
1887. 

Early  in  1779  commissioners  were  appointed  by  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  to  deal  with  the  entire  matter  and  to  report  to  the  Assemblies 
of  the  two  States.  The  commissioners  of  Pennsylvania  were  George 
Bryan,  John  Ewing  and  David  Rittenhouse,  and  those  of  Virginia  Rev. 
James  Madison,  Rev.  Robert  Andrews  and  Thomas  Lewis.  These  com- 
missioners met  at  Baltimore  on  August  27,  1779.  An  agreement  was 
made,  which  was  reported  to  the  Assemblies  of  the  two  States.  This 
agreement  was :  "To  extend  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  due  west  five 
degrees  of  longitude,  to  be  computed  from  the  river  Delaware,  for  the 
southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  that  a  meridian  drawn  from  the 
western  extremity  thereof  to  the  northern  line  of  said  State  to  be  the 
western  line  of  said  State  forever."  (Henning's  Statutes  of  Virginia, 
X,  119). 

This  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  on 
November  19,  1779,  but  Virginia  held  back  until  the  following  summer, 
and  in  the  meantime  granted  hundreds  of  "Virginia  Certificates"  to  the 
claimants  of  land  under  Virginia  titles.  Nothing  in  the  whole  period  of 
the  boundary  dispute  arouse  the  wrath  of  the  Pennsylvania  settlers  more 
than  did  this  high-handed  attempt  to  grab  the  lands  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania.  The  Virginia  commissioners  who  were  sent  into  the 
region  to  grant  these  certificates  were  threatened  with  forcible  ejectment, 
and  finally  departed.  Many  of  the  titles  to  the  lands  in  Fayette  and 
Washington  counties  are  based  upon  these  "Virginia  Certificates." 
"General  Washington's  title  to  over  a  thousand  acres  in  Mount  Pleasant 
Township,  Washington  County,  was  based  upon  Virginia  Certificates." 
(Crumrine). 

On  July  I,  1780,  the  lower  House  of  Virginia  ratified  the  Baltimore 
agreement  "on  condition  that  the  private  property  and  rights  of  all 
persons  acquired  under,  and  founded  on,  or  recognized  by  the  laws  of 
either  country  previous  to  the  date  hereof,  be  saved  and  confirmed  to 
them,"  etc. 

The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  while  objecting  to  the  conditions, 
finally  accepted  and  ratified  them  in  an  act,  in  which  the  statement  is 
made :  "Resolved,  That  although  the  conditions  annexed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  to  the  ratification  of  the  boundary  line  agreed  to  by  the 
commissioners  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  on  the  thirty-first  of  Au- 
gust, one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  may  tend  to  coun- 
tenance some  unwarrantable  claims  which  may  be  made  under  the  state 
of  Virginia,  in  consequence  of  pretended  purchases  or  settlements  pend- 
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ing  the  controversy,  yet  this  state  determining  to  give  to  the  world  the 
most  unequivocal  proof  of  their  earnest  desire  to  promote  peace  and 
harmony  with  a  sister  state  so  necessary  during  this  great  contest 
against  a  common  enemy  do  agree  to  the  conditions  proposd  by  the  state 
of  Virginia  in  their  resolves  of  the  twenty-third  day  of  June  last,"  etc. 
This  act  was  passed  April  i,  1784.     (Statutes  at  Large  of  Penna.,  XI. 

336-338)- 

This  noble  action  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  closed  the  Virginia 
boundary  dispute  forever.  Pennsylvania  never  did  anything  more  hon- 
orable in  her  whole  history  than  the  agreement  to  end  this  dispute  at  a 
time  when  the  demands  of  Virginia  for  the  acceptance  of  her  unjust  con- 
ditions concerning  the  "Virginia  Certificates"  threatened  to  bring  on  a 
condition  of  armed  resistance,  and  when  there  was  a  grave  danger  of 
having  the  area  under  dispute  organized  into  a  separate  State. 

Pennsylvania  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  Baltimore 
agreement  of  1779,  made  preparations  for  the  completion  of  the  survey  of 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  State.  The  one  matter  to  be  decided  was  exactly  where  the 
parallel  should  end  and  the  meridian  line  begin.  This  was  a  purely 
astromical  problem.  The  work  was  done  by  a  joint  commission,  consist- 
ing of  the  Rev.  James  Madison,  Rev.  Robert  Andrews,  John  Page  and 
Andrew  Ellicott,  from  Virginia,  and  Rev.  John  Ewing,  D.  D.,  David  Rit- 
tenhouse,  John  Lukens  (surveyor  general),  and  Thomas  Hutchins,  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  commissioners  is  given 
in  the  Archives  of  Penna.,  X,  373-378,  and  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Internal  Affairs  on  the  Boundaries  of  the  Commonwealth,  1887,  ;^2y 
326,  in  which  report  there  is  also  given  all  of  the  letters  and  documents 
relating  to  this  survey. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  by  acts  approved  on  the  i8th 
of  May,  1878,  and  the  8th  and  loth  of  June,  1881,  authorized  a  joint  com- 
mission of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  to  re-survey  and  mark  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  States.  This  commission  was  appointed 
and  met  on  the  loth  of  April,  1883.  This  commission  discovered  that 
the  meridian  line,  from  the  southwestern  corner,  trended  towards  the  east, 
and  that  at  the  Ohio  River  it  was  fifty-four  feet  five  and  one-half  inches 
further  east  than  the  true  meridian  line  from  the  corner  would  strike  the 
Ohio.  The  territory  between  the  two  lines  was  lost  to  Pennsylvania  by 
the  error  of  1785.  The  line  was  fixed  midway  between  the  lines  and  per- 
manently marked.  The  work  was  stopped  on  account  of  the  exhaustion 
of  the  appropriation.  The  work  was  resumed  and  completed  in  the  fall 
of  1885.  All  of  the  documents  relating  to  this  survey  are  given  in  the 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  1887,  page  382,  etc. 
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On  May  lo,  1786,  Alexander  McClean  was  appointed  to  assist  Andrew 
Porter  in  surveying  and  marking  the  western  boundary  from  the  Ohio 
River  to  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  State.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mission and  the  map  of  the  survey,  with  the  journal  of  Andrew  Porter, 
are  found  in  the  previously  mentioned  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1878,  the  State  of  Ohio  passed  an  act  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  for  the  re-survey  and  re-marking  of  the 
boundaries  between  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The  latter  State  took 
similar  action  on  the  i8th  of  the  same  month.  The  commissioners  for 
Pennsylvania  were  James  Worrall,  James  McCullough  and  William  W. 
Walker,  and  for  Ohio  Joseph  M.  Rickey,,  James  Mackey  and  H.  B.  Per- 
kins.    This  commission  made  its  final  report  on  February  i,  1883. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1899,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  approved 
of  an  act  for  the  "examination,  repair  and  resetting  of  the  boundary  line 
monuments  along  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  and  the  establishment  of 
said  line  when  found  necessary."  On  the  12th  of  April,  1900,  Maryland 
passed  a  similar  act.  The  work  was  completed  and  the  final  report 
made  by  the  commission  on  January  25,  1907.  The  complete  report, 
with  a  most  excellent  bibliography  of  all  manuscripts  and  publications 
relating  to  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  is  given  in  the  "Report  on  The  Re- 
survey  of  the  Maryland-Pennsylvania  Boundary  Part  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  Line,"  was  published  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  1909.  This 
report  contains  much  valuable  material  relating  to  the  Pennsylvania- 
Virginia  boundary. 

Thus  happily  ended  all  of  the  disputes  relating  to  the  southern  and 
western  boundary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

This  chapter,  which  is  little  more  than  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
troublesome  boundary  dispute,  may  fittingly  end  with  the  words  of  Judge 
James  Veech :  "And  although  it  would  be  unkind,  if  not  unjust,  to  accuse 
her  invaders  of  willful  aggression,  we  may  safely  say  of  them,  as  did 
Lady  Macbeth  of  her  'thane' : 

'Wouldst  not  play  false,  and  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win.' "  (Virginia 
Controversy,  Monongahela  of  Old,  1892,  p.  259). 

To  students  wishing  more  detailed  information  concerning  this  Vir- 
ginia boundary  dispute,  the  following  brief  bibliography  will  be  of  in- 
terest. Volume  X,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Archives  contains  numerous 
documents,  reports  and  letters  relating  to  this  subject.  See  index  to  the 
volume.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Aflfairs  on  the  Boundaries 
of  the  Common  wealth,  1887.  Two  parts.  Part  One,  the  documents  and 
reports  ;  Part  Two,  a  complete  set  of  maps. 

Report  of  the  Resurvey  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line,  1909.  with 
many  illustrations  and  maps. 
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Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Pennsylvania  (James  P.  Barr)  for 
1865.     A  sketch  of  the  various  boundary  disputes. 

"The  Boundary  Controversy  Between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia," 
Boyd  Crumrine ;  Annals  of  the  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Vol.  I, 

505-524- 

"Boundary  Controversy  With  Virginia,"  Judge  James  Veech ;  "Mo- 
nongahela  of  Old,"  249-259. 

Virginia  Claims  (certificates),  Archives  of  Pa.,  Third  Series,  II,  483- 
573.     A  complete  list  of  all  Virginia  certificates  and  entries. 

"The  Virginia  Controversy,"  John  E.  Potter;  "Pittsburgh  Legal 
Journal,"  Vol.  62,  Number  24,  June  13,  1914. 

There  are  many  documents,  letters  and  maps  relating  to  this  theme 
at  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  and  Division  of  Documents  of  the 
State  Library,  Harrisburg,  and  also  at  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION 

The  history  of  the  period  of  the  War  of  the  American  Revolution 
as  it  effected  western  Pennsylvania,  has  not  yet  been  written.  There 
have  been  brief  sketches  written  by  various  historical  writers  concern- 
ing the  events  of  this  most  trying  period,  but  a  complete  history,  giv- 
ing the  connection  between  the  various  larger  movements,  such  as  the 
boundary  dispute  with  Virginia,  Dunmore's  War,  the  Tory  activity 
about  Fort  Pitt,  the  British  and  Indian  War  conducted  from  Detroit, 
the  Revolution  of  the  colonies  and  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  has  never 
been  written.  While  the  army  of  General  Washington  was  defending 
the  rights  of  the  thirteen  American  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
the  frontiersmen  of  western  Pennsylvania  were  assisting  him  in  that 
conflict,  and,  at  the  same  time  were  holding  back  the  tide  of  the  British 
and  Indians  which  threatened  to  sweep  them  back  over  the  mountains. 
East  of  the  mountain  ridges  a  certain  percentage  of  the  man-power  of 
the  loyal  Americans  were  fighting  against  the  British  invasion.  The 
others  went  about  their  business  as  usual,  their  places  of  business  and 
their  homes  and  loved  ones  were  perfectly  safe,  with  few  exceptions. 
West  of  the  mountains,  in  the  small  settled  section  beyond  the  Laurel 
Hills,  every  man  and  almost  every  woman  was  in  the  active  and  fight- 
ing army,  defending  their  lives  and  their  homes  from  the  hostile  forces 
of  Indians,  led  by  British  officers,  and  at  the  same  time  sending  hundreds 
of  men  who  were  badly  needed  at  home,  across  the  mountains  to  join 
the  army  of  Washington. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  which 
was  raised  in  old  Westmoreland,  joined  the  Rifle  Regiment  of  Miles, 
and  the  Battalion  of  Colonel  John  Proctor,  with  240  men,  carrying  the 
famous  "Rattlesnake  Flag"  (now  in  the  State  Museum),  and  the  two 
Virginia  regiments,  raised  by  Colonel  William  Crawford,  also  joined 
the  patriotic  army  in  the  east. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  large  migration  of  the  disaffected 
people,  living  in  the  territory  in  which  the  boundary  dispute  was  raging, 
to  the  lands  of  Kentucky.  Because  of  the  dispute  with  Virginia,  no 
man  knew  whether  the  land  upon  which  he  had  settled,  and  which  he 
was  improving,  and  which  he  was  defending  against  the  Indians,  be- 
longed to  him  or  not.  Many  grew  tired  of  the  constant  condition  of  un- 
rest and  lawlessness  and  fled  from  it.  Those  who  remained  had  to  live 
in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  strife  at  home,  and  defend  the  home, 
to  which  they  had  no  certain  title,  against  the  Indians  who  threatened 
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to  destroy  their  home  and  slaughter  their  loved  ones  every  day.  With 
hundreds  of  the  best  men  of  the  region  beyond  the  mountains  with  the 
American  army,  and  hundreds  of  other  men  at  the  frontier  forts  or  on 
expeditions  to  Ohio,  the  condition  of  the  entire  settlement  beyond  the 
Laurel  Hills  cannot  be  fully  realized. 

These  people  had  not  only  to  fight  for  their  very  existence  and 
the  preservation  of  their  homes,  but  they  had  also  to  hold  back  the 
tide  of  British  and  Indian  foes  from  crossing  the  mountains  to  attack  the 
American  army  in  the  east.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  w^hat  might  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  army  in  the  east  had  not  these  heroic  men  and 
women  guarded  the  "Gateway  to  the  West,"  which  would  have  become 
a  gateway  to  the  east  for  the  British  and  Indian  foes. 

General  William  B.  Irvine  wrote  from  Fort  Pitt:  "I  am  confident 
that  if  this  post  was  evacuated,  the  bounds  of  Canada  would  be  extended 
to  the  Laurel  Hills  in  a  few  weeks."  This  statement  was  absolutely 
correct,  as  the  history  of  western  Pennsylvania  during  this  period  fully 
demonstrates. 

Had  the  settlers  deserted  their  homes  and  the  frontiersmen  ceased 
to  fight  the  British  and  Indians  from  Detroit  and  the  Illinois  country, 
when  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution  came,  Canada  would  have 
had  actual  military  possession  of  all  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Laurel 
Hills,  which  would  have  been  the  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  at  that  time. 

The  American  colonies  would  have  been  strung  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  but  British  dominion  would  have  been  exercised  beyond  the 
mountain  ridges.  These  patriots  were  fighting,  not  only  for  the  cause 
of  American  independence,  but  were  also  holding  the  "Gateway  to  the 
West"  and  making  possible  the  winning  of  the  vast  empire  in  the  West 
and  South. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  territory  covered  by  "old  Westmoreland" 
was  a  state  in  itself,  separated  from  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania 
far  more  truly  than  it  was  separated  from  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  or  the 
wilds  of  Kentucky.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  during  the  troubles 
of  the  boundary  dispute,  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Whiskey 
Insurrection,  that  there  was  a  real  movement  under  way  for  erecting 
this  territory  into  a  separate  State.  The  people  living  in  it  had  been 
so  harrassed  by  all  of  these  conflicts  that  they  wished  peace  and  quiet 
beyond  everything  else.  During  all  of  this  time  they  had  abundant 
harvests  which  they  could  not  gather  because  of  the  lack  of  man  power 
and  because  of  the  constant  strife  with  the  Indians  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution.  And  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  impover- 
ished the  most  and  when  the  money  of  the  bankrupt  American  govern- 
ment was  worth  little  more  than  the  paper  upon  which  it  was  printed, 
came  the  excise  tax  on  whiskey,  which  was  the  only  thing  which  they 
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could  sell  and  transport.  All  of  the  history  of  the  period  before  1795 
must  be  known  and  understood  before  one  can  understand  this  "whiskey 
insurrection,"  which  was  the  first  war  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  had  to  face  and  which,  but  for  the  clear-headedness  and 
the  patriotism  of  a  few  men  of  western  Pennsylvania  might  have  de- 
stroyed the  new  Nation,  which  was  almost  bankrupt  in  men  as  well  as 
money. 

After  the  peace  which  Lord  Dunmore  made  with  the  Shawnee  at 
Camp  Charlotte,  Ohio,  in  1774,  there  were  few  Indian  raids  made  into 
the  frontier  settlements  in  western  Pennsylvania,  as  both  the  Delaware 
and  Shawnee  had  been  at  peace  with  the  Pennsylvanians  since  the  peace 
of  1765.  After  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  Iroquois 
Confederation,  through  the  influence  of  Guy  Johnson  and  other  British 
sympathizers,  took  the  side  of  Great  Britain  against  the  Americans,  and 
the  Delaware,  Shawnee,  Wyandot  and  other  western  tribes,  through 
the  influence  of  the  T^ritish  at  Detroit,  took  the  same  side,  the  hostility 
of  the  Indians  commenced. 

As  the  Iroquois  had  been  neutral  in  all  of  the  previous  border  wars, 
their  alliance  with  the  British,  together  with  that  of  all  of  the  tribes 
of  Ohio,  made  the  position  of  the  settlers  along  the  frontiers  worse  than 
it  had  ever  been  before,  as  the  number  of  hostile  Indians  was  much 
larger  than  it  had  been  during  any  previous  war.  Washington  fully 
realized  the  danger  which  not  only  threatened  his  army  in  the  East, 
but  also  the  danger  of  all  of  the  frontier  settlements  because  of  the 
alliance  of  the  Iroquois  with  the  British. 

In  July,  1776,  when  it  became  certain  that  the  Iroquois  were  going 
to  war  against  the  Americans,  General  Washington  urged  the  necessity 
of  making  preparations  for  the  raising  of  regiments  on  the  frontiers. 
The  Continental  Congress  then  ordered  the  recruiting  of  a  western 
Pennsylvania  regiment  for  the  garrisoning  of  the  fort  at  Kittanning  and 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  forts  at  Franklin,  Le  Boeuf  and  Erie  for  the 
protection  of  the  frontiers.  The  regiment  was  rapidly  recruited  from  the 
Militia  companies  west  of  the  mountains.  Seven  companies  were  or- 
ganized in  Westmoreland  and  one  in  Bedford  County,  making  up  the 
regiment  which  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Aeneas  Mackay,  with 
George  Wilson  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Richard  Butler  as  Major. 
Soon  after  its  organization,  it  went  into  camp  at  Kittanning,  where 
preparations  were  being  made  for  the  advance  up  the  Allegheny  River 
to  build  the  other  forts.  Before  it  started  on  this  mission  it  was  ordered 
east  to  join  the  army  of  Washington  on  the  Delaware.  It  started  on 
the  long  and  weary  journey  across  the  mountains  early  in  January,  1777. 
(Archives,  V,  92-93). 

The  departure  of  this   regiment,  afterwards  known  as  the  Eighth 
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Pennsylvania,  from  Kittanning,  raised  a  storm  of  protest  from  the  most 
prominent  men  in  Westmoreland,  as  it  left  the  frontiers  along  the  Alle- 
gheny River  exposed  to  the  raids  from  the  Iroquois  country.  Andrew 
McFarlane,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  magistrates  carried 
to  Staunton  by  order  of  Dr.  Connolly,  had,  upon  his  return  removed 
from  Fort  Pitt  to  Kittanning,  in  order  to  carry  on  his  trade  with  the 
Indians  without  the  interference  of  the  Virginia  authorities.  He  had 
been  carrying  on  quite  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Indians  who  came 
from  the  upper  Allegheny  and  even  from  Ohio,  as  the  Indian  trade 
had  been  killed  at  Fort  Pitt,  or  Fort  Dunmore,  by  Dr.  Connolly.  After 
the  departure  of  the  troops,  who  had  been  ordered  to  go  east  early  in 
December,  he  wrote  to  the  commissioners  of  Westmoreland  County, 
urging  them  to  send  a  company  of  armed  men  to  Kittanning  to  protect 
the  little  settlement  of  Pennsylvanians  who  had  been  attracted  to  the 
place  from  Pittsburgh.  William  Lochry  and  John  Moore  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Thomas  Wharton  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  saying  that  "the  Kit- 
tanning is  a  post  of  importance,"  and  that  if  McFarlane  left  the  place 
all  of  the  other  residents  in  it  would  soon  follow.   (Archives,  V,  135). 

As  no  troops  were  available  at  this  time  to  protect  Kittanning,  where 
Colonel  Mackay  had  left  a  considerable  store  of  supplies,  Samuel  Moore- 
head,  of  Black  Lick  Creek,  organized  a  company  of  rangers,  with  Andrew 
McFarlane  as  Lieutenant.  These  officers  made  an  effort  to  gather  the 
men  of  the  region  about  as  members  of  this  company. 

On  February  14,  1777,  four  Indians,  two  Chippewa  and  two  Iro- 
quois, appeared  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Alleghany  from  Kittanning 
and  called  for  a  canoe.  McFarlane,  thinking  that  they  had  come  to 
trade,  went  across  the  river  with  a  canoe.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the 
shore  he  was  captured  by  the  Indians  and  taken  to  Niagara  and  then  to 
Quebec.  The  purpose  of  his  capture  was  to  furnish  information  to  the 
British  authorities  at  Niagara  and  Canada  concerning  the  condition  of 
aflFairs  on  the  Ohio,  towards  which  the  British  were  then  planning  the 
sending  of  raiding  parties  of  soldiers  and  Indians.  The  capture  of  Mc- 
Farlane was  seen  by  his  wife  (who  had  married  him  when  at  Staunton, 
Virginia.  She  was  Margaret  Lynn  Lewis,  a  niece  of  General  Andrew 
Lewis,  of  Point  Pleasant  Fame),  and  two  men  of  the  village.  The 
capture  of  this  prominent  man  aroused  the  entire  country.  Captain 
Moorehead  rapidly  recruited  his  company  and  hurried  to  Kittanning,  in 
order  to  protect  the  settlements  in  Westmoreland  from  the  Expected 
Indian  raids.  McFarlane  was  exchanged  in  1780  and  rejoined  his  wife 
at  Staunton  and  then  returned  to  Pittsburgh.  Kittanning  was  at  that 
time  deserted  because  of  the  many  Indian  raids  down  the  Allegheny 
River  from  the  Seneca  country. 

The  year  of  1777  was  one  of  suffering  and  misery  on  the  entire  fron- 
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tier  of  Pennsylvania  beyond  the  mountains.  Patrols  of  rangers  were 
constantly  kept  along  the  Allegheny  and  the  Ohio,  but  the  Indians  would 
break  through  these  lines  and  carry  death  and  destruction  into  the 
scattered  settlements,  which,  because  of  the  absence  of  so  many  men, 
were  little  protected.  To  add  to  the  danger  of  the  situation  powder 
became  so  scarce  and  so  expensive  that  it  could  hardly  be  obtained  at  all. 
All  of  the  powder  made  in  the  eastern  cities  was  being  used  by  the 
American  army.  To  relieve  this  condition  one  of  the  most  heroic 
missions  ever  undertaken  in  Pennsylvania,  was  carried  out  by  a  company 
of  frontiersmen,  led  by  Captain  George  Gibson  and  Lieutenant  William 
Linn.  These  men  descended  the  Ohio,  then  infested  with  bands  of 
hostile  Indians,  and  the  Mississippi  River  in  flat  boats  to  New  Orleans, 
purchased  the  powder  from  the  Spanish  government  and  returned  to 
Fort  Pitt  with  it.  This  mission  was  kept  secret,  even  in  Pittsburgh, 
from  which  it  started.  It  was  reported  there  that  the  men  were  going 
down  the  Ohio  on  a  trading  venture.  Captain  Gibson  had  letters  of 
introduction  to  Oliver  Pollock  and  other  Americans  living  in  New 
Orleans.  When  the  party  arrived  in  New  Orleans  the  British  in  some 
way  discovered  its  mission.  Captain  Gibson  was  arrested  and  put  in 
prison.  But  Oliver  Pollock  went  ahead  with  the  plans  for  buying  and 
shipping  the  powder.  Twelve  thousand  pounds  were  purchased,  which 
was  divided  into  two  lots.  Three  thousand  pounds  were  put  in  boxes 
marked  as  merchandise  and  placed  on  a  sailing  vessel  for  Philadelphia. 
The  other  nine  thousand  pounds  were  put  into  casks  and  placed  by 
Lieutenant  Linn  on  the  barges,  in  a  place  above  the  city.  The  night 
when  the  vessel  sailed  for  Philadelphia,  Captain  Gibson  escaped  from 
prison,  boarded  the  vessel  and  safely  reached  its  destination.  Lieutenant 
Linn  went  up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  taking  seven  months  for 
the  trip  because  of  the  various  delays.  He  reached  Wheeling  on  May 
2,  1777,  where  he  turned  over  his  precious  cargo  to  David  Shepherd, 
who  conducted  it  under  guard  to  Fort  Pitt,  where  it  was  delivered  to 
Colonel  William  Crawford.  This  entire  enterprise  was  conducted  by 
the  Virginia  adherents,  who  gave  a  revelation  of  their  true  patriotism 
by  distributing  it  to  all  of  the  frontiersmen,  regardless  of  their  position 
in  reference  to  the  boundary  troubles.  George  Rogers  Clark  drew  his 
supply  of  powder  from  this  stock  for  his  expedition  to  Illinois,  and  it 
also  furnished  the  powder  for  the  two  regiments  from  western  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  Continental  army.  Both  Gibson  and  Linn  were  promoted 
and  granted  money  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia  for  their  heroic  work 
in  this  expedition,  which  was  a  success  in  every  way,  and  which  did 
so  much  to  make  possible  the  defense  of  the  frontiers  from  the  Indians. 
A  full  account  of  it  is  given  in  "Old  Westmoreland,"  by  E.  W.  Hassler, 
31-36. 
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In  the  spring  of  1778  an  event  took  place  which  had  a  far-reaching 
effect.  Owing  to  the  previous  activities  of  Dr.  John  Connolly,  assisted 
by  Lord  Dunmore,  there  were  many  people  about  Fort  Pitt  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  British.  The  cause  of  the  American  patriots  seemed 
almost  hopeless  at  this  time.  The  British  had  taken  possession  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Continental  Congress  had  been  driven  to  York,  and  Wash- 
ington's army  was  at  Valley  Forge  in  a  needy  and  suffering  condition. 
The  frontiers  were  filled  with  the  British  agents,  sent  by  Governor 
Hamilton  at  Detroit,  to  stir  up  trovible  at  Fort  Pitt.  A  British  flag  flew 
for  a  time  under  the  very  shadows  of  Fort  Pitt,  in  the  King's  Orchard, 
and  was  set  up  on  a  pole  at  Redstone.  (Notes  and  Queries,  4th  Ser..  I, 
68). 

The  leader  in  the  Tory  movement  in  western  Pennsylvania  was 
Captain  Alexander  McKee,  who  had  been  Deputy  Indian  Agent  under 
George  Croghan,  and  who  had  a  wide  acquaintance  among  the  Indians 
of  Ohio.  He  had  a  large  tract  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  Chartiers  Creek, 
on  which  was  situated  the  famous  McKee's  Rocks.  As  early  as  1776  it 
was  discovered  that  he  was  in  correspondence  with  the  British.  After 
various  warnings  he  was  finally  ordered  by  General  Hand  to  report  to 
the  Continental  Congress  at  York.  McKee  then  decided  to  escape  and 
go  to  Detroit.  General  Hand  heard  of  the  plans  which  were  under  way 
and  sent  a  detachment  of  soldiers  to  McKee's  Rocks  to  arrest  him  and 
take  him  to  Fort  Pitt.  These,  however,  were  too  late  as  Alexander 
McKee,  Robert  Surphit,  Simon  Girty,  Matthew  Elliott,  a  man  named 
Higgins  and  two  negro  slaves  of  McKee's  had  escaped  during  the  night 
of  March  28,  1778.  They  fled  to  Coshocton  where  they  made  an  attempt 
to  turn  the  Delaware  against  the  Americans.  This  attempt  was  thwarted 
by  White  Eyes,  the  leading  chief  of  the  tribe,  who  had  always  been 
friendly  to  the  American  cause,  and  who  remained  so  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  The  seven  renegades  then  went  to  the  Shawnee  villages  on  the 
Scioto  where  they  were  most  heartily  welcomed,  as  the  Shawnee  were 
anxious  for  a  war  against  the  American  settlers.  From  there,  at  the 
request  of  Governor  Hamilton,  they  went  to  Detroit  where  they  were 
given  commissions  in  the  British  service.  Because  of  the  knowledge 
which  McKee,  Girty  and  Elliott  had  of  the  frontiers  and  of  all  of  the 
plans  of  the  Americans,  and  because  of  their  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  Indian  chiefs  in  Ohio,  they  became  most  dangerous  leaders  of  the 
many  expeditions  against  the  settlements.  They  left  behind  them  at 
Fort  Pitt  a  number  of  British  sympathizers  chiefly  in  the  Thirteenth 
Virginia  Regiment,  of  which  Colonel  William  Crawford  was  in  com- 
mand. Crawford  was  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  American  cause.  He  dis- 
covered a  plot  which  had  been  planned  by  these  disloyal  soldiers  of  his 
regiment,  to  blow  up  the  fort.    When  the  men,  led  by  Sergeant  Ballan- 
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tine,  learned  that  their  plot  had  been  discovered,  they  attempted  to 
escape  by  going  down  the  Ohio  in  boats.  They  were  persued  by  a  de- 
tachment of  their  own  comrades,  who  found  them  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Muskingum.  A  fight  ensued  in  which  some  of  them  were  killed, 
eight  of  them  escaped  and  the  others  were  captured  and  taken  back  to 
Fort  Pitt,  where  they  were  tried  by  Colonel  Crawford.  The  leaders 
were  Sergeant  Ballantine,  William  Bentley  and  Eliezer  Davis.  Two 
of  these  were  shot  and  the  other  one  was  hanged.  (Washington-Irvine 
Correspondence,  i8,  Archives  of  Pa.,  VI,  445). 

After  McKee,  Girty  and  Elliott  had  joined  the  British  forces  at 
Detroit  there  followed  one  of  the  worst  periods  of  Indian  hostility  which 
had  ever  desolated  the  frontiers.  Even  the  War  of  Pontiac  in  1763  was 
not  as  disastrous  to  the  frontier  settlements,  which  had  then  changed 
from  the  Cumberland  Valley  to  the  valley  of  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio. 
Every  day  was  a  day  of  terror  and  fear.  Hostile  bands  of  Indians  roamed 
over  the  territory  from  the  Allegheny,  across  Westmoreland  to  the 
Monongahela  and  then  across  Washington  to  the  Ohio.  These  raids 
put  into  operation.  General  Hand  was  recalled  by  Congress  and  General 
General  Washington  decided  that  a  stronger  policy  would  have  to  be 
put  into  operation.  General  Hand  was  recalled  by  Congres  and  General 
Lachlan  Mcintosh  was  placed  in  command  of  the  western  department 
and  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania  and  the  Thirteenth  Virginia  (both  made 
up  of  western  Pennsylvanians)  were  detached  from  Washington's  army 
at  Valley  Forge  and  ordered  to  the  Ohio.  (Archives  VI,  556-564). 

The  Eighth  Pennsylvania  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Daniel  Brod- 
head,  and  was  a  choice  body  of  frontiersmen,  one  hundred  of  them  had 
been  in  Morgan's  famous  rifle  corps.  The  Thirteenth  Virginia,  which 
had  been  recruited  by  Col.  William  Crawford,  was  made  up  of  the  same 
type  of  men  from  the  Virginia  partisans  in  western  Pennsylvania,  was 
placed  in  command  of  Colonel  John  Gibson.  General  Lachlan  Mcintosh 
was  a  Scotch  Highlander.  When  a  boy  his  father  and  mother  removed 
to  the  Oglethorpe  colony  in  Georgia  in  which  there  were  many  Scotch. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  took  the  side  of  the  Americans, 
became  a  Colonel  and  then  a  Brigadier  General.  He  became  involved 
in  a  quarrel  with  Button  Gwinnett,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration, 
was  challenged  to  a  duel  and  mortally  wounded  his  challenger,  was  tried 
for  murder  and  acquitted.  He  joined  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  in 
1778.  Washington,  in  writing  of  the  transfer  of  General  Mcintosh 
to  the  Ohio,  said :  "I  part  with  this  gentleman  with  much  reluctance, 
as  I  esteem  him  an  officer  of  great  worth  and  merit,  and  as  I  know  his 
services  here  are  and  will  be  materially  wanted.  His  firm  disposition 
and  equal  justice,  his  assiduity  and  good  understanding,  added  to  his 
being  a  stranger  to    all    parties    in    that    quarter,    point    him    out    a& 
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a  proper  person."  (Washington's  Letters  to  the  American  Congress, 
II,  224:  Hassler,  Old  Westmoreland,  61).  Washington  knew  the 
situation  in  western  Pennsylvania,  especially  the  divisions  caused  by 
the  boundary  dispute,  as  well  as  anybody  in  the  country,  and  in  sending 
Mcintosh  to  this  much  distracted  and  distressed  frontier,  he  knew  that 
he  was  qualified  for  the  work  he  had  to  do,  as  General  Hand  had  been 
unfitted  for  it  by  his  character  and  disposition.  The  men  composing 
the  regiments  which  were  ordered  to  the  Ohio  were  as  well  qualified 
for  the  work  as  was  their  General,  for,  as  Hassler  well  says:  "In  march- 
ing to  what  was  then  the  far  West,  the  men  of  these  commands  were 
simply  marching  home.  Because  they  were  frontiersmen,  already 
acquainted  with  Indian  warfare,  Washington  believed  that  they  would 
be  the  most  effective  defenders  of  the  border."  All  of  the  oflficers  of 
this  regiment  were  men  of  note  on  the  frontier.  Ephriam  Blaine,  the 
commissary,  was  the  grandfather  of  James  G.  Blaine.  The  Eighth  Penn- 
sylvania, when  it  was  called  to  join  the  Continental  Army,  was  the  most 
distant  body  of  men  to  be  called  into  the  service  of  the  army  of  patriots. 
(A  complete  list  of  the  oflficers  and  men  of  this  regiment  is  given  in 
the  Archives  of  Pa.,  Second  Series,  X,  657-684). 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  "Morgan's  Riflemen  of  Virginia" 
were  made  up  chiefly,  as  Dr.  Henry  MacCracken  well  said  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  monument  at  Saratoga :  "of  Scotch-Irish  from  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  and  western  Pennsylvania,"  Of  the  500  riflemen  making 
up  this  famous  corps,  which  won  the  battles  of  Stillwater  and  Sara- 
toga, 163  were  from  Virginia  and  the  majority  of  the  balance  were  from 
the  Eighth  and  First  Pennsylvania.  The  famous  Captain  Samuel  Brady, 
the  hero  of  the  frontiers  after  the  return  of  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania 
to  the  Ohio,  was  one  of  these  "Morgan's  Riflemen  of  Virginia."  The 
regiment  had  marched  from  Kittanning  to  the  east  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
over  300  miles  of  mountains  and  valleys,  covered  with  snow ;  it  returned 
to  the  Ohio  in  mid-summer.  Hassler  says  of  the  equipment  of  the  men: 
"The  officers  were  outfitted  with  the  traditional  blue  of  the  continental 
line,  but  the  men  were  clad  in  hunting  shirts,  with  broad-brimmed  hats 
looped  up,  and  long  legg-ings.  When  organized  in  the  West,  the  men 
carried  long  rifles,  but  these  were  replaced,  on  the  advice  of  General 
Wayne,  by  muskets  and  bayonets,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  detach- 
ment of  sharp-shooters,  who  retained  their  rifles  for  scouting  and  skirm- 
ish work."  (Hassler  "Old  Westmoreland,"  67). 

The  regiment  left  Valley  Forge  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  13th 
Virginia  having  left  in  May,  accompanied  by  General  Mcintosh,  who 
waited  at  Carlisle  until  the  arrival  of  the  8th,  in  July.  While  he  was 
waiting  at  Carlisle,  General  Mcintosh  received  information  concerning 
the  various  Iroquois  raids  on  the  west  branch,  which  led  to  the  "Big 
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Runaway,"  when  the  settlers  fled  from  that  valley  to  Sunbury,  Carlisle, 
Lancaster  and  York.  Shortly  after  came  the  news  of  the  fearful  battle 
and  massacre  of  Wyoming,  when  the  North  Branch  was  entirely  de- 
serted by  the  white  settlers.  General  Mcintosh  at  once  ordered  Colonel 
Brodhead  to  leave  his  baggage  and  supplies  at  Carlisle  and  march  up  the 
Susquehanna.  Brodhead  marched  from  Carlisle  with  a  force  of  three 
hundred  and  forty  men,  and  reached  Fort  Augusta,  at  Sunbury,  which 
was  held  by  a  force  of  one  hundred  volunteers.  Detachments  were  sent 
up  the  West  Branch  and  the  North  Branch.  The  North  Branch  was 
deserted,  but  many  of  the  settlers  were  encouraged  to  return  to  the  West 
Branch  to  harvest  their  crops,  under  the  protection  of  the  troops.  Brod- 
head wrote  from  Muncy  on  the  24th  of  July :  "Great  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants returned  upon  my  approach,  and  are  now  collected  in  large 
bodies,  reaping  their  harvests."     (Archives,  VI,  660). 

At  the  end  of  July  the  8th  Pennsylvania  returned  to  Carlisle,  having 
been  replaced  by  the  nth  Pennsylvania,  which  it  reached  on  August  6. 
While  resting  at  Carlisle,  before  the  march  across  the  mountains  to  Fort 
Pitt,  Lieutenant  Brady,  who  had  been  at  Muncy,  received  word  of  the 
killing  and  scalping  of  his  brother,  James,  from  whom  he  had  recently 
parted,  on  August  8.  This  act  made  Samuel  Brady  a  relentless  foe  of 
the  Indians.  It  was  reported  that  the  Bald  Eagle,  a  Munsee,  and  Corn- 
planter,  a  Seneca,  led  the  Indians  in  this  attack.  Brady  later  killed  the 
Bald  Eagle  at  the  mouth  of  Red  Bank  Creek  (July,  1779).  (Archives, 
VI,  688-691;  XII,  131). 

The  8th  Pennsylvania  left  Carlisle  on  August  13  and  reached  Fort 
Pitt  on  September  10.  From  Bedford  onward  the  regiment  was  in  its 
own  country.  "Yet  many  tearful  women  sat  at  the  wayside  cabins  and 
sad  faced  parents  looked  in  vain  for  the  familiar  figures  of  beloved  sons. 
Nearly  three  hundred  of  the  stout  frontier  youths  who  marched  away  to 
the  East  to  help  Washington  did  not  return  to  the  defense  of  their  own 
borderland."  (Hassler,  72). 

The  plan  of  General  Mcintosh,  which  had  the  approval  of  Congress 
and  of  all  of  the  officers  who  were  at  all  familiar  with  the  situation  on  the 
frontiers,  was  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  the  British  fort  at  Detroit.  Vari- 
ous attempts  had  been  made  before  this  time  to  send  an  expedition  across 
Ohio  for  this  purpose,  but  they  had  all  come  to  naught.  It  was  a  most 
perilous  undertaking,  as  the  march  of  over  three  hundred  miles  was 
through  a  wilderness  filled  with  hostile  Indians,  among  whom  the  only 
ones  friendly  to  the  Americans  were  the  chiefs  of  the  Turtle  Clan  of  the 
Delaware,  whose  ancestors  had  made  the  treaty  with  William  Penn  in 
1683.  This  fact  is  most  significant,  as  it  reveals  the  influence  and  power 
of  Indian  traditions.  Nearly  a  century  had  passed  by  since  that  treaty 
had  been  made,  and  yet  its  influence  was  still  powerful  in  the  heart  and 
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soul  of  White  Eyes,  who  was  the  "King"  of  the  Delaware,  as  Tamenend 
(Tammany)  had  been  when  William  Penn  made  the  treaty.  This  chief 
was  in  many  ways  the  most  famous  and  loyal  and  far-sighted  chief  that 
the  Delaware  tribe  ever  produced.  He  had  advocated  the  erection  of  a 
fourteenth  state,  to  be  joined  to  the  thirteen  original  ones,  composed  of 
the  loyal  members  of  the  Turtle  Clan,  who  had  made  the  treaty  with 
Penn,  and  occupying  the  territory  in  Ohio  on  the  Tuscarawas  and  Musk- 
ingum and  eastward  to  the  Ohio  River.  Had  this  plan  been  carried  out. 
the  whole  history  of  Ohio  and  of  the  Indians  would  have  been  different. 
He  died  on  the  Tuscarawas  after  its  occupation  by  the  army  of  General 
Mcintosh,  in  November,  1778,  of  smallpox,  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
Americans,  whom  he  deeply  loved.  His  death  was  lamented  by  Ameri- 
cans and  Indians,  as  he  was  honored  and  respected  by  the  former  and 
revered  and  loved  by  the  latter.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  see,  as  he 
always  hoped  to  see,  another  star  added  to  the  flag  of  the  Americans,  to 
represent  a  sister  State  composed  of  the  native  Leni-Lenape,  or  Dela- 
ware tribe.  Such  a  star  would  have  added  real  glory  to  the  banner  which 
now  has  become  the  symbol  of  liberty  and  freedom  to  all  races  in  every 
part  of  the  world. 

In  June,  1778,  Congress  had  planned  the  holding  of  a  treaty  with  the 
Indians,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  at  Fort  Pitt,  on  July  23.  It  was 
later  postponed  until  September  10,  1778.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  8th 
Pennsylvania  at  Fort  Pitt,  the  shores  of  the  Allegheny  River  were  cov- 
ered with  the  wigwams  of  the  Indians  who  had  arrived  to  take  part  in 
this  treaty.  Among  the  prominent  chiefs  present  were  White  Eyes,  Kill- 
buck  and  Captain  Pipe,  with  Job  Chilloway,  a  Delaware  as  interpreter. 
The  Shawnee  had  been  invited  to  send  delegates,  but  none  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  tribe,  which  had  gone  over  to  the  British  interest,  appeared. 
General  Mcintosh,  with  his  staff  and  the  officers  of  the  8th  and  13th  regi- 
ments, were  all  present  at  the  treaty  in  their  new  uniforms,  and  all  of  the 
Indian  chiefs  were  dressed  in  their  full  council  regalia.  General  Andrew 
Lewis,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  was  present  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States,  as  was  also  Colonel  George  Morgan, 
Indian  agent  at  Fort  Pitt.  White  Eyes  was  the  chief  speaker  for  the 
Indians.  The  sixth  article  of  the  agreement  of  confederation  was  a  most 
remarkable  one.  It  read :  "And  it  is  further  agreed  on  between  the  con- 
tracting parties  that,  should  it,  in  future,  be  found  conducive  to  the 
mutual  interest  of  both  parties  to  invite  any  other  tribe  who  have  been 
friendly  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  join  the  present  confed- 
eration and  to  form  a  State,  whereof  the  Delaware  nation  shall  be  the 
head,  and  have  a  representative  in  Congress ;  provided  nothing  contained 
in  this  article  be  considered  as  conclusive  until  it  meets  with  the  approba- 
tion of  Congress"  (Manuscript  of  Colonel  George  Morgan,  at  Carnegie 
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Library,  Pittsburgh).  This  agreement  was  signed  by  General  Andrew 
Lewis,  his  brother,  Thomas  Lewis,  White  Eyes,  the  Pipe  and  John  Kill- 
buck,  and  was  witnessed  by  General  Lachlan  Mcintosh,  Colonel  Daniel 
Brodhead,  Colonel  William  Crawford,  Colonel  John  Gibson,  Major  Ar- 
thur Graham,  Captain  Joseph  L.  Finley,  Captain  John  Finley,  John 
Campbell,   John    Stephenson   and   Benjamin   Mills. 

Edgar  W.  Hassler  well  says  of  this  treaty :  "This  was  probably  the 
most  remarkable  treaty  ever  made  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
By  this  treaty  the  United  States  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  a  trible  of  savages,  recognizing  that  tribe  as  an  independent 
nation,  guaranteeing  its  integrity  and  territory.  Each  party  bound  itself 
to  assist  the  other  against  its  enemies.  The  treaty  laid  the  groundwork 
for  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  judiciary  in  the  Delaware  nation 
and  contained  a  provision  for  the  admission  of  an  Indian  State  into  the 
American  Union.  The  commissioners  who  made  the  treaty  must  have 
known  that  such  a  state  was  an  impossibility,  yet  they  deliberately  pro- 
vided for  it  in  a  solemn  treaty,  taking  care,  however,  to  subject  the 
scheme  to  the  approval  of  Congress.  It  was  a  'gold  brick'  presented  by 
the  white  men  to  their  red  brethren."    (Hassler,  82-83). 

Both  Hassler  and  Boyd  Crumrine  state  that  White  Eyes  (his  Indian 
name  was  Koquethagachton)  was  "treacherously  put  to  death,"  probably 
by  a  Virginia  militiaman  (Hassler,  82;  Crumrine,  "History  of  Washing- 
ton County,"  note  on  page  220).  Both  Heckewelder  and  De  Schweinitz 
say  that  he  died  of  smallpox  at  Fort  Laurens,  on  the  Tuscarawas,  on 
November  10,  1778.  (See  Heckewelder,  "Indian  Nations,  69;  De 
Schweinitz,  "Life  of  David  Zeisberger,  469).  The  same  statement  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  his  death  is  also  made  in  the  "Handbook  of  Amer- 
ican Indians,"  by  F.  W.  Hodge,  who  wrongly  gives  the  place  of  his  death 
as  Pittsburgh,  as  also  does  Loskiel  in  his  "History  of  the  Missions  of  the 
United  Brethren." 

On  October  i  the  army  of  General  Mcintosh,  consisting  of  about  1,300 
men,  marched  down  the  Ohio  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver  River. 
Here,  on  the  high  bluff  overlooking  the  Ohio,  at  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Beaver,  a  fort  was  built,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Cam- 
bray,  which  was  called  Fort  Mcintosh.  On  November  5  the  army 
marched  westward  through  the  Indian  country,  reaching  the  Tuscarawas 
River,  at  the  present  Bolivar,  on  November  19,  where  the  expedition 
against  Detroit  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season. 
A  fort  was  built  which  was  named  Fort  Laurens,  in  honor  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Continental  Congress.  General  Mcintosh,  in  a  letter  to 
George  Bryan,  vice-president  of  the  State  Council,  in  which  he  says,  after 
mentioning  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver,  "and  another  upon  the 
Muskingam  River,  where  Colo.  Bocquette  had  one  formerly  near  Tus- 
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carawas,  about  icx)  Miles  West  of  this  place,  which  I  expect  will  keep  the 
Savages  in  aw,  &  secure  the  peace  of  the  frontiers  effectually  in  this 
quarter  hereafter  if  they  are  well  supported"  (Archives,  VII,  132).  Gen- 
eral, Mcintosh  returned  to  Fort  Pitt,  leaving  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
of  the  13th  Virginia  at  Fort  Laurens,  in  command  of  Colonel  John  Gib- 
son. Colonel  Daniel  Brodhead  was  left  in  command  at  Fort  Mcintosh 
with  a  detachment  of  the  8th  Pennsylvania. 

The  little  garrison  at  Fort  Laurens  spent  a  most  trying  winter,  as  it 
was  short  of  supplies,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  soldiers  to  hunt 
because  of  the  hostility  of  the  Wyandot,  Miami  and  other  tribes.  A  de- 
tachment of  the  8th  Pennsylvania,  under  Captain  John  Clark,  was  sent 
with  supplies  early  in  January,  1779.  It  was  attacked  by  a  force  of 
Indians  led  by  Simon  Girty,  but  reached  the  fort  in  safety.  Upon  its  at- 
tempted return  to  Fort  Pitt  it  was  attacked  by  a  force  of  Indians  and 
driven  back  to  Fort  Laurens.  A  few  days  later  it  again  started,  and 
reached  Fort  Pitt  in  safety.  A  large  force  of  Indians,  led  by  Simon  Girty 
and  Captain  Henry  Bird  then  surrounded  the  fort.  Colonel  Gibson  sent 
a)  messenger  to  General  Mcintosh,  informing  him  of  his  situation.  The 
garrison  was  put  upon  a  limited  ration  of  flour  and  meat,  the  stock  of 
which  was  almost  exhausted.  Captain  Bird,  thinking  that  the  garrison 
was  almost  at  the  point  of  starvation,  sent  a  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  the  fort,  promising  safe  passage  of  the  troops  to  Fort  Mcintosh.  This 
demand  Colonel  Gibson  immediately  refused.  The  Indians,  who  them- 
selves were  nearly  starved,  then  sent  word  that  if  Gibson  would  give 
them  a  barrel  of  flour  and  a  barrel  of  meat,  that  they  would  withdraw. 
Captain  Bird  supposed  that  this  request  would  be  refused,  because  of  the 
small  supply  in  the  fort,  but  Colonel  Gibson  sent  the  flour  and  the  meat 
with  the  information  that  he  had  plenty  of  both.  The  Indians  withdrew 
the  next  day  and  returned  to  their  villages  in  northern  Ohio.  General 
Mcintosh  reached  the  fort  with  a  force  of  five  hundred  men,  escorting  a 
train  of  pack  horses  laden  with  provisions,  on  March  23.  The  soldiers,, 
who  had  been  living  on  roots  and  soup,  made  of  boiled  raw  hide,  were  so- 
glad  that  these  supplies  had  reached  them  that  they  fired  a  volley,  which 
frightened  the  horses,  which  fled  through  the  woods  in  every  direction. 
Many  of  the  horses  were  never  found,  and  but  about  half  of  the  provi- 
sions were  gathered  up.  Colonel  Gibson  and  his  detachment  returned 
with  General  Mcintosh,  and  Major  Vernon  and  one  hundred  men  of  the 
8th  Pennsylvania  were  left  at  the  fort. 

Before  going  to  Fort  Laurens,  General  Mcintosh  had  asked  General 
Washington  to  relieve  him.  Upon  his  return  from  Fort  Laurens,  he  was 
notified  that  he  had  been  relieved  and  that  Colonel  Daniel  Brodhead  had 
been  appointed  to  take  his  place  as  commander  of  the  western  depart- 
ment.    Brodhead  then  left  Fort  Mcintosh,  the  erection  of  which  he  had 
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never  favored,  and  in  May  he  ordered  Major  Vernon  to  send  the  greater 
part  of  his  force  to  Fort  Mcintosh,  in  order  to  save  the  entire  garrison 
from  starvation.  Major  Vernon  remained  at  the  fort  until  about  Au- 
gust I,  when  it  was  evacuated,  the  soldiers  returning  to  Fort  Pitt. 
(Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell  must  have  been  in  command  at  the  time 
of  its  evacuation,  as  the  order  of  Colonel  Brodhead  is  addressed  to  him). 
(Archives,  XII,  141).  On  the  same  day,  July  31,  1779,  Colonel  Brod- 
head wrote  to  General  Washington,  informing  him  of  his  order  for  the 
evacuation  of  Fort  Laurens,  so  that  he  might  add  the  garrison  to  the 
troops  which  he  had  raised  for  the  expedition  against  the  Seneca  vil- 
lages on  the  upper  Alleghany  (op  cit.,  147). 

General  Washington,  in  his  letter  in  which  he  referred  to  the  recall 
of  General  Mcintosh  and  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Brodhead,  said: 
"He  is  now  coming  away,  and  the  second  in  command,  Brodhead  (as 
there  will  be  no  military  operations  of  consequence  to  be  conducted),  will 
succeed  him."  (Washington-Irvine  Correspondence,  35 .  Washington 
was  mistaken  as  to  the  "military  operations  of  consequence,"  as  it  soon 
became  necessary,  because  of  the  hostile  raids  of  the  Seneca,  to  send  two 
expeditions  against  their  villages  in  New  York,  and  on  the  Allegheny. 
General  John  Sullivan  was  authorized  by  Washington  to  raise  an  army 
for  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois,  chiefly  the  Seneca,  from  the  east, 
and  about  the  middle  of  July  Colonel  Brodhead  received  permission  to 
lead  an  expedition  against  the  Seneca  villages  on  the  upper  Allegheny, 
cooperating  with  the  expedition  of  General  Sullivan.  Colonel  Brodhead 
had  written  to  President  Reed  on  April  15,  1779:  "The  Indians  at  present 
are  daily  committing  Murders  in  Westmoreland  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
is  apprehended  they  have  formed  a  Camp  on  some  of  the  Waste  Lands  of 
the  Inhabitants."     (Archives,  XII,   107). 

In  May  he  wrote  to  General  Greene : 

I  most  sincerely  wish  Gen'l  Sullivan  success  against  the  black  Catiffs  of  the  North, 
and  should  be  happy  to  meet  him  near  the  heads  of  the  Allegheny,  and  assist  in  giving 
the  Senecas  a  complete  flogging.     (Op.  cit.,  119.) 

On  the  6th  of  August  Colonel  Brodhead  wrote  a  letter  to  General 
Sullivan,  concerning  the  directions  which  he  had  received  from  the  com- 
mander in  chief  regarding  the  cooperation  of  the  two  expeditions.  The 
expedition  left  Fort  Pitt  on  August  11,  1779.  It  consisted  of  six  hundred 
and  five  men  a  small  body  of  Delaware,  who  acted  as  scouts  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Brady  and  Lieutenant  Hardin.  Small  detachments 
were  left  to  garrison  Forts  Crawford  and  Armstrong.  The  supplies 
were  taken  up  the  Alleghany  River  in  boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ma- 
honing. The  expedition  returned  to  Fort  Pitt  on  September  14,  where 
Brodhead  wrote  a  report  of  the  work  accomplished  to  General  Washing- 
ton.    (Archives,  XII,  155-158). 
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The  winter  of  1779-1780  was  one  of  the  most  severe,  if  not  the  most 
severe,  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  By  January  (1780)  the  har- 
bor of  New  York  was  frozen  so  solidly  that  the  British  drove  horses  and 
wagons  over  the  ice  to  Staten  Island.  In  western  Pennsylvania,  the 
snow  was  four  feet  deep  in  the  mountains.  Communication  with  the  east 
was  shut  off,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  troops  of  rangers  to  get 
food  and  clothing.  The  soldiers  at  Fort  Pitt  suffered  for  want  of  food 
and  shoes.  Hunting  and  scouting  was  out  of  the  question,  even  the  wild 
animals  and  birds  died  of  starvation,  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
find  food  in  the  forests,  which  were  covered  with  snow,  or  in  the  streams, 
which  were  frozen  almost  solid  with  ice.  The  Indians  suffered  most 
severely  in  their  villages  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Ohio  and  in 
western  New  York,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  game  and  because  of  the 
destruction  of  their  corn  fields  during  the  previous  summer  by  the  armies 
of  General  Sullivan  and  Colonel  Brodhead. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  condition  of  want,  when  the  spring  of  1780 
opened  later  than  usual  the  Indians  were  too  weakened  by  starvation  to 
commence  their  usual  spring  raids  on  the  settlements.  But  they  brooded 
over  their  ills  and  the  deaths  of  many  of  their  people  by  starvation,  and 
blaming  it  all  on  the  white  man,  they  waited  for  the  day  of  vengeance. 
Because  of  the  freedom  from  the  Indian  raids,  the  settlers  in  all  of 
western  Pennsylvania  were  able  to  do  more  planting  than  they  had  been 
able  to  do  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  result  was  that  the  harvest  of 
this  year  was  one  of  the  most  bounteous  which  had  ever  been  gathered. 
But  a  new  afiliction  came  with  this  plentiful  harvest,  the  summer  was  so 
dry  that  all  of  the  streams  were  practically  dried  up,  so  that  the  flour 
mills  could  not  run.  The  Allegheny  River  was  so  low  that  canoes  could 
not  be  used  on  it.  And  by  the  early  summer  the  Indians  had  recovered 
enough  from  their  weakness  of  the  early  spring  that  the  raids  again  com- 
menced. In  order  to  encourage  the  frontier  militia  to  activity,  the  Su- 
preme Executive  Council  offered  for  Indian  and  Tory  prisoners  the  sum 
of  $1,500  for  a  male,  and  $1,000  for  a  male  scalp.  (Archives  of  Pa.,  VIII, 
283). 

But,  even  this  seemingly  large  reward  had  little  effect  upon  the 
frontiersmen,  as  the  Continental  money  had  little  value,  as  it  took  about 
$40  of  it  to  buy  $1  of  State  money,  which  in  1780  was  little  valued  west 
of  the  mountains.  Colonel  Brodhead  tried  every  method  of  getting  food 
for  the  garrison  of  Fort  Pitt,  but  was  unsuccessful.  In  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reed,  September  5,  he  says,  in  writing  of  the  conditions,  "unless 
something  is  speedily  done  these  posts,  which  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, must  be  evacuated,  and  the  Country  will,  of  course,  be  deserted 
or  as  some  have  hinted,  join  the  Enemy.  (Archives,  VIII).  Shortly 
after  this  letter  was  written  the  entire  garrison  of  Fort  Pitt  paraded  be- 
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fore  Brodhead's  quarters,  hungry  and  almost  naked.  In  a  letter  to  Reed 
he  says :  "Since  my  last  the  whole  Garrison  drew  out  to  my  quarters,  the 
Soldiers  were  led  by  Sergeants,  upon  being  asked  the  cause  of  such  an 
assembly,  the  Sergeants  answered,  that  they  were  come  to  represent  to 
me  that  they  had  been  five  days  without  Bread,  They  behaved  well,  and 
upon  being  told  that  their  officers  were  equal  sufferers,  and  that  every 
possible  exertion  was  making  to  supply  their  wants,  they  immediately 
returned  to  their  quarters."     (Archives,  VIII,  558-559). 

Added  to  all  of  their  other  troubles  and  distresses,  a  new  danger 
threatened  the  frontiers.  Through  the  influence  of  White  Eyes,  the 
Turtle  Clan  and  many  of  the  Delaware  of  the  two  other  clans  had  kept 
peace  with  the  Americans.  Upon  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  Kill- 
buck,  who  was  not  as  strong  a  leader.  He  was  himself  thoroughly  loyal, 
but  utterly  unable  to  hold  the  Delaware  nation  against  the  pressure 
which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it  from  the  other  tribes,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  British,  who  showered  them  with  promises  and  presents.  Brod- 
head  could  not  give  the  Delaware  chiefs  any  presents,  as  he  had  nothing 
to  give,  and  could  not  even  pay  their  warriors  for  fighting  with  his  troops. 
As  a  result,  the  council  at  Coshocton,  in  February,  1781,  joined  the  alli- 
ance of  hostile  tribes  and  allowed  the  Delaware  to  join  in  the  raids  upon 
the  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

This  action  led  to  renew  and  intensified  raids  upon  the  frontiers  of 
southwestern  Pennsylvania,  which  led  to  the  numerous  expeditions 
against  the  Indians  of  Ohio,  and  to  the  massacre  of  the  Christian  Indians 
at  Cnadenhutten,  and  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  expedition  of 
Colonel  William  Crawford  and  of  his  death  at  the  stake.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  notice  these  various  expeditions  into  the  Indian  country  within 
the  limits  of  this  book.  They  were  all  important,  and  they  were  all  car- 
ried out  by  the  frontiersmen  of  western  Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  liv- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  of  war  and  strife  from  the  time  they  had  settled 
in  the  wilderness  beyond  the  mountains.  After  having  fought  for  the 
possession  of  the  Ohio,  they  had  to  fight  in  order  to  hold  it,  and,  at  the 
same  time  they  had  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  America  with  the  armies  of 
Washington,  and  then  go  back  to  keep  up  the  fight  for  their  homes  and 
lives.  There  was  hardly  a  day  of  peace  and  quiet  and  freedom  from 
care  and  worry,  for  when  they  were  not  fighting  Indians,  they  were 
fighting  the  battle  against  want. 

Colonel  Brodhead  conducted  an  expedition  against  Coshocton.  Fort 
Henry,  at  Wheeling,  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  troops.  With  the  reg- 
ulars from  Fort  Pitt  he  joined  the  Virginia  militia,  under  Colonel  David 
Shepherd,  at  Wheeling,  and  crossed  the  Ohio  River  on  April  10  with  a 
force  of  about  three  hundred  men.  They  took  the  Delaware  by  surprise, 
captured  a  number  of  women  and  children,  a  great  quantity  of  provisions, 
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burned  the  log  cabins  and  returned  to  Wheeling  about  the  ist  of  May. 
Here  the  furs  and  peltries  were  sold  for  80,000  pounds  (Archives,  IX, 
161).  After  the  destruction  of  Coshocton,  the  hostile  Delaware  moved 
to  the  region  about  Sandusky. 

The  expedition  of  General  George  Rogers  Clark,  in  1781,  had  been 
intended  by  him  to  go  against  Detroit,  but  because  of  the  disputes  which 
arose  concerning  the  affair  being  a  Virginia  enterprise,  and  because  of 
the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Pennsylvanians  to  Clarke's  draft  and 
other  matters,  the  expedition  was  not  a  success,  although  it  had  the  sup- 
port of  Washington.  Many  Pennsylvanians  joined  it  and  others  under 
Colonel  Archibald  Lochry,  of  Westmoreland,  made  an  attempt  to  do  so 
when  they  were  blotted  out  by  the  Indians.  When  General  Clarke  could 
not  get  the  number  of  men  he  desired,  he  attempted  to  do  so  by  draft. 
This  aroused  the  hostility  of  all  the  Pennsylvanians,  who  said  that  Vir- 
ginia had  no  right  or  authority  to  draft  men  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
various  actions  of  Clark  and  his  adherents  at  this  time,  in  stirring  up  the 
Pennsylvania-Virginia  dispute,  ruined  all  chances  of  the  expedition 
proving  a  success.  (Consult  Archives  of  Pa.,  IX,  325,  343-345,  355,  etc.). 
Clarke  went  down  the  Ohio  on  August  8  with  a  force  of  about  four  hun- 
dred men  and  reached  Wheeling,  where  he  remained  for  several  weeks, 
making  the  attempt  to  draft  men  into  his  army.     (Archives,  IX,  367-368). 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  that  Clarke's  force  left  Fort  Henry, 
Colonel  Archibald  Lochry,  of  Westmoreland  County,  arrived  with  a 
force  of  one  hundred  men  which  he  had  collected  among  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians. This  force  had  marched  from  Carnaghan's  block-house,  near 
Hannastown,  on  August  3,  going  overland  by  way  of  Markle's  Mill, 
near  West  Newton.  While  at  this  place  Lochry  received  a  letter  from 
President  Reed,  approving  of  Pennsylvania  taking  part  in  Clarke's  ex- 
pedition. (Archives,  IX,  333,  369,  etc.). 

When  Lochry  reached  Wheeling  on  August  8  he  found  that  General 
Clarke  had  departed  that  morning.  He  had  to  wait  here  while  the  boats 
were  being  made  for  his  trip  down  the  river.  The  force  left  Wheeling 
on  August  13.  At  many  places  on  his  way  down  the  river  Lochry  met 
little  groups  of  men  who  had  deserted  Clarke's  force.  On  August  16 
Lochry  sent  forward  a  detachment  of  seven  men  in  command  of  Cap- 
tain Shannon  to  beg  Clark  to  leave  some  provisions  for  him,  as  his 
supply  was  almost  exhausted.  This  detachment  was  attacked  by  the 
Indians  and  nearly  all  were  killed  or  captured,  except  two.  Lochry's 
letter  to  Clarke  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  The  doom  of  his 
little  army  was  then  sealed.  On  the  forenoon  of  August  24,  when  at 
the  mouth  of  a  run  since  known  as  Lochry's  run,  one  of  the  men  shot 
a  buffalo,  Lochry  sent  the  boats  ashore  to  get  the  meat  which  was  badly 
needed.     Instantly  the  rifles  blazed  from  the  bushes  along  the  shore, 
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and  all  of  the  men  were  killed  or  captured.  Lochry  was  killed,  as  he  sat 
on  a  log,  by  a  Shawnee.  The  Indians  were  led  by  Joseph  Brant,  the 
Mohawk,  and  George  Girty,  a  brother  of  Simon.  Forty  of  the  detach- 
ment were  killed  and  sixty-four  were  taken  prisoners.  (See  Archives 
of  Pa.,  IX,  458,  574,  733;  Archives,  2nd  Ser.,  XIV,  681-689,  in  which  is 
given  a  list  of  the  officers  and  men,  and  also  the  Journal  of  Lieutenant 
Anderson). 

General  Clarke  went  on  down  the  Ohio  to  Fort  Nelson,  opposite 
Louisville,  where  he  remained  for  several  weeks.  At  the  approach  of 
the  winter  all  his  men  went  home.    The  expedition  was  an  utter  failure. 

On  September  17,  1781,  Colonel  Brodhead  departed  from  Fort  Pitt 
leaving  Colonel  John  Gibson  in  command.  Brigadier  General  William 
Irvine  was  appointed  as  the  commander  of  the  Western  District  by 
Congress  on  September  24,  1781,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt  about  the 
first  of  November.  General  Irvine  was  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement 
and  had  a  fine  record  as  a  soldier.  Shortly  before  his  arrival  at  Fort 
Pitt  the  Christian  Indians  in  the  Moravian  villages  on  the  Tuscarawas, 
had  been  removed  to  Sandusky  by  the  orders  of  Colonel  DePeyster  of 
Detroit.  These  Indians  lived  directly  between  the  British  and  the 
Americans  and  were  constantly  under  suspicion  by  both.  Colonel  Brod- 
head had  advised  them  to  remove  to  Fort  Pitt,  away  from  the  danger 
of  hostile  Indians,  and  no  less  hostile  Virginians,  but  neither  Zeisberger 
or  Heckewelder  listened  to  these  warnings.  They  occupied  the  three 
villages  of  Schoenbrun,  Gnadenhutten  and  Salem.  All  of  these  villages 
were  deserted  when  they  were  taken  by  Captain  Elliott  to  the  San- 
dusky Valley  on  September  11. 

The  Indians  commenced  their  raids  into  southwestern  Pennsylvania 
earlier  than  usual  in  the  spring  of  1782.  On  February  10  a  large  troop 
of  about  40  made  a  raid  along  Raccoon  Creek,  Washington  County,  and 
carried  away  Mrs.  Robert  Wallace  and  her  three  children,  killed  the 
cattle,  plundered  the  cabin  and  carried  away  a  great  quantity  of  booty. 
Various  other  raids  were  made  at  about  the  same  time.  It  was  believed 
by  the  frontiersmen  in  Washington  County  that  these  raids  were  organ- 
ized at  the  Moravian  villages  on  the  Tuscarawas.  A  body  of  about  160 
men  was  organized  and  placed  in  command  of  Colonel  David  William- 
son, for  the  purpose  of  destroying  these  villages.  It  crossed  the  Ohio 
river  at  Mingo  Bottom  on  March  4  and  went  directly  by  the  trail  to 
Gnadenhutten,  which  was  reached  on  the  6th.  Scouts  reported  that  the 
village  was  filled  with  Indians.  This  is  true  as  the  Christian  Indians  had 
returned  from  Sandusky  to  gather  their  corn.  Williamson  divided  his 
force  and  made  his  attack  upon  the  morning  of  the  7th.  The  village 
was  full  of  women  and  children.  No  resistance  whatever  was  made. 
The  Indians  had  been  brought  from  Salem  by  the  other  party  of  Will- 
iamson's force.     All  were  put  into  the  little  log  church.     It  is  said  that 
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Born  in  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey,  in  1736.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  a 
tuayoner  in  Braddock's  army  and  the  next  year  he  received  five  hundred  lashes  for 
knocking  down  a  British  lieutenant  who  had  insulted  him.  The  officer  aftenvara 
made  a  public  apology.  Morgan  became  an  ensign  in  the  militia  in  1758  and  while 
carrying  dispatches  was  severely  wounded  by  Indians,  but  escaped.  After  the 
French  and  Indian  War  his  reputation  suffered  through  his  actions  and  associations, 
but  he  reformed,  accumulated  property,  commanded  a  company  in  Dunmore's  expedi- 
tion ctgainst  the  Indians  in  1774.  In  less  than  a  week  after  he  heard  of  the  affair  at 
Lexington  he  had  enrolled  ninety-six  men,  the  nucleus  of  his  famous  rifle  corps,  and 
marched  them  to  Boston.  He  accompanied  Arnold  in  his  march  to  Quebec  in  1775, 
commanding  three  companies  of  riflemen,  and  in  the  siege  of  that  city  was  made 
prisoner.  As  colonel  of  a  rifle  regiment  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  capture  of 
Burgoyne  and  his  army  in  1777.  After  serving  in  Pennsylvania  he  joined  the  rem- 
nant of  the  defeated  army  of  Gates  at  Hillsboro,  North  Carolina,  and  on  October  i, 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  legionary  corps,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He 
served  under  Greene;  gained  a  victory  in  battle  at  the  Cowpens  (for  which  Con- 
gress gave  him  thanks  and  a  gold  medal);  and  was  in  Greene's  retreat.  He  led 
troops  that  suppressed  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  and  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  179s  to  1799.    He  died  in  Winchester,  Virginia,  July  6,  1802. 
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one  of  the  Indian  women  was  found  wearing  the  dress  of  Mrs.  Wallace 
whose  mutilated  body  had  been  found  near  the  Ohio  River  as  the  troops 
marched  to  Ohio.  The  frontiersmen  then  began  to  demand  the  death 
of  the  prisoners.  Williamson  tried  at  first  to  restrain  the  men  but  find- 
ing this  was  impossible,  a  vote  was  taken  as  to  whether  the  Indians 
should  be  taken  to  Fort  Pitt  or  killed.  But  eighteen  voted  not  to  kill 
them  and  it  was  decided  to  slaughter  all  of  the  Indians  in  the  morning. 

On  Friday,  March  8,  1782,  all  of  the  men,  women  and  children  were 
slaughtered  with  mallets  and  hatchets  and  the  blackest  page  in  American 
history  was  written.  This  whole  affair  is  so  utterly  disgusting  that  one 
would  fain  forget  it.  These  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  for  such  the 
majority  of  them  were,  rivalled,  if  not  surpassed,  anything  which  was 
ever  done  by  the  "red  vipers,"  as  they  called  them,  in  all  of  their  savage 
history.  (Consult  "Life  and  Times  of  David  Zeisberger,"  530,  etc.; 
Loskiel,  III,  180;  Doddridge  Notes,  Chapter  XXXI.  There  are  also 
many  valuable  notes  concerning  the  men  in  this  affair  in  a  "History  of 
Cross  Creek  Graveyard,"  by  James  Simpson). 

On  March  24,  which  was  a  Sunday,  a  number  of  the  same  party  of 
men  attacked  the  friendly  Indians  on  Killbuck's  Island,  under  the  very 
shadow  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  killed  a  number  of  them,  among  whom  was 
Nanowland,  who  had  accompanied  Captain  Brady  on  his  expedition  up 
the  Allegheny.  The  others,  among  whom  was  Killbuck,  escaped  in 
canoes  to  Fort  Pitt.  Before  these  frontiersmen  left  for  home  they  sent 
word  to  Colonel  John  Gibson,  who  was  then  in  command  at  the  fort, 
that  they  would  kill  and  scalp  him  on  the  first  opportunity  because  he 
had  protected  these  Indians.  ("Washington-Irvine  Correspondence," 
100-103). 

The  Supreme  Executive  Council  ordered  General  Irvine  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  these  aflfairs.  He  did  so  and  then  reported 
that  the  whole  matter  should  be  dropped.  (Archives,  IX,  525,  540,  541, 
552?.  etc.). 

The  frontiersmen  may  have  looked  upon  the  brutal  killing  of  the 
Christian  Indians  on  the  Tuscarawas  with  feelings  of  indiflference,  but 
the  Indians  did  not  look  at  it  in  the  same  light. 

After  the  expedition  of  Williamson  against  the  villages  of  the 
Christian  Indians,  the  Indian  raids  became  worse  and  worse,  as  was  to 
be  expected.  An  expedition  against  Sandusky  was  planned  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  the  center  from  which  nearly  all  of  these  raids  came. 
While  this  expedition  did  not  originate  with  the  officers  of  the  regular 
army  or  the  militia,  it  had  the  support  and  the  approval  of  practically 
all  of  them,  General  Irvine  included.  The  force  however,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  surgeon.  Dr.  John  Knight  and  Lieutenant  John  Rose, 
who  were  sent  by  General  Irvine,  was  made  up  entirely  of  volunteers 
from  the  region  west  of  the  Laurel  Hills.     The  majority  of  them  were 
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from  Washington  and  Fayette  counties.  The  place  of  rendezvous  was 
at  Mingo  Bottom,  two  and  a  half  miles  below  the  present  Steubenville, 
Ohio.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1782,  a  force  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
mounted  men  had  gathered  at  this  place,  of  which  number  about  three 
hundred  were  from  Washington  County.  An  election  was  held  and 
Colonel  William  Crawford  was  elected  commander,  having  but  five  votes 
more  than  David  Williamson  who  had  conducted  the  expedition  against 
the  Moravian  Indians.  There  were  eighteen  companies.  Nearly  all 
of  the  officers  and  men  were  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  On  May  25  the 
expedition  left  the  Ohio  and  started  into  the  wilderness  on  the  trail  lead- 
ing northward.  On  the  3d  of  June  it  had  reached  the  upper  village  on 
the  Sandusky,  which  was  found  deserted.  The  next  day  the  force 
moved  forward  until  it  reached  a  large  plain  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Sandusky  River,  where  it  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Indians,  in 
ambush.  A  full  account  of  this  day's  fight  and  of  the  ultimate  defeat 
and  disaster  of  the  expedition  is  given  in  "An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Expedition  Against  Sandusky,"  by  C.  W.  Butterfield,  and  also  in  the 
Narratives  of  Dr.  Knight  and  Slover,  Archives  of  Penna.,  2d  Series, 
XIV,  690-727,  which  also  contains  a  list  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
expedition.  Colonel  William  Crawford  was  captured  by  the  Indians  and 
burned  at  the  stake,  with  the  most  horrible  tortures,  on  June  11,  near 
the  present  Crawfordsville,  Ohio.  A  monument  was  erected  in  his 
honor  at  Connellsville,  in  which  he  had  lived  for  many  years,  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  and  the  people  of  Connellsville. 
"Stewart's  Crossings"  was  the  name  of  this  place  when  Colonel  William 
Crawford  lived  in  it.  Here  he  had  entertained  Washington,  Lord  Dun- 
more  and  many  other  prominent  men  of  the  period.  The  expedition 
was  a  complete  failure,  which  encouraged  the  Indians  to  greater  activity 
in  raiding  the  settlements. 

The  most  disastrous  of  these  raids  during  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  that  which  was  made  against  Hannastown,  the  seat  of  Justice 
of  old  Westmoreland  County,  on  July  13,  1782.  This  blow,  which  came 
from  the  north,  utterly  blotted  out  this  first  seat  of  Justice  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  west  of  the  mountains  and  left  the  spot  deserted.  The  town 
was  never  rebuilt.  The  force  which  made  the  attack  was  a  part  of  the 
main  body  which  had  been  organized  at  Niagara  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  attack  upon  Fort  Pitt.  Owing  to  the  strengthening  of  Fort 
Pitt  by  the  order  of  General  Irvine,  the  expedition  against  it  was  given 
up.  Most  of  the  British  force  returned  to  Niagara  but  a  detachment  of 
about  one  hundred  Indians,  Seneca  in  command  of  Kiasutha,  and  sixty 
Canadian  rangers,  painted  like  Indians,  went  against  the  frontiers  of 
Westmoreland  County.  (Archives,  IX,  606.  Frontier  Forts,  II,  299-321). 
All  of  the  people  fled  to  the  stockade  fort.  There  were  but  twenty  men 
in  the  fort,  having  but  seventeen  guns.     The  men  in  the  fort  kept  the 
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attacking  party  at  a  distance.  Margaret  Shaw,  16  years  of  age,  was 
shot  in  rescuing  a  child  which  had  wandered  near  a  hole  in  the  gate. 
She  died  two  weeks  afterwards  and  was  buried  in  the  old  grave  yard  at 
the  Mount  Pleasant  (Middle)  Church.  The  attack  kept  up  all  day.  At 
night  the  Indians  set  fire  to  the  town,  burning  all  of  the  buildings  except 
the  log  court  house  and  one  cabin,  which  were  protected  by  the  rifle- 
fire  from  the  fort.  In  the  morning  the  Indians  and  Canadians  were 
gone,  carrying  with  them  many  horses  and  a  great  amount  of  plunder. 
The  entire  region  about  Hannastown  had  been  raided  by  the  same  party. 
Miller's  Station,  two  miles  south,  had  been  attacked,  eleven  persons 
killed  and  four  taken  captive.  A  full  account  of  the  destruction  of  Han- 
nastown is  found  in  Frontier  Forts  of  Penna.,  II,  290-324;  Old  Red- 
stone, 240-250.  Dr.  James  Power,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Mount  Pleasant,  had  left  home  that  morning  to  keep  an 
appointment  (probably  the  "infair"  at  Cruikshank's)  in  the  direction 
of  Hannastown,  where  many  of  the  members  of  his  congregation  lived. 
His  family  were  much  distressed  when  the  news  of  the  disaster  reached 
them,  but  that  evening  Dr.  Power  returned  safely  home. 

This  destruction  of  Hannastown  was  the  last  battle  between  the 
British  and  the  Indians  and  the  Americans  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
during  the  Revolution.  It  marked  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
That  there  were  British  in  the  force  with  Kiasutha's  Seneca  is  fully 
proven  by  the  testimony  of  the  men  in  the  fort  and  also  by  the  finding 
of  the  jackets  which  had  been  thrown  away  by  the  wearers  who  took 
better  coats  in  the  raid.  These  jackets  had  on  them  the  buttons  of  the 
King's  Eighth  regiment. 

The  later  expeditions  against  the  Indians  of  the  territory  beyond 
the  Ohio  River,  under  Harmar,  Scott,  Wilkinson,  St.  Clair  and  Wayne, 
while  they  are  related  to  the  history  of  western  Pennsylvania,  belong 
to  the  history  of  the  United  States  rather  than  to  the  territory  covered 
by  this  book.  After  the  treaty  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  which  resulted  from 
the  expedition  of  General  Anthony  Wayne,  there  were  no  further  Indian 
troubles  in  western  Pennsylvania.  This  treaty  was  signed  on  August 
3,  1795,  and  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  Decem- 
ber 22. 

From  1755  until  1795,  a  period  of  forty  years,  western  Pennsylvania 
was  almost  continuously  deluged  with  blood.  Mary  Jemison,  the  "White 
Woman  of  the  Genesee,"  says  in  her  narrative :  "The  word  O-hi-o, 
signifies  bloody."  This  is  an  error,  so  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  Seneca 
word  is  concerned.  But,  that  the  Indians  called  the  river  the  "bloody 
river,"  because  of  the  many  bloody  scenes  enacted  upon  and  near  it, 
is  true.  La  Belle  Riviere,  the  Ohio,  or  "Beautiful  River"  of  the  Seneca 
became  a  "river  of  blood"  before  they  were  finally  driven  from  its  shores. 
It  is  again  "the  beautiful  river."  and  no  longer  a  "river  of  blood." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
THE  WHISKEY  INSURRECTION 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  author  of  this  chapter  to  give  a  historj' 
of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  nor  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  concerning 
the  legal,  political  or  moral  questions  connected  with  it,  but  rather  to 
state  some  of  the  causes  and  conditions  which  made  such  an  insurrec- 
tion not  only  possible  but  almost  certain. 

The  immediate  preceeding  chapters  show,  to  some  extent,  the  envi- 
ronment of  continual  strife  and  warfare  in  which  the  frontiersmen  of 
western  Pennsylvania  had  lived  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  region 
west  of  the  Laurel  Hills  until  the  time  when  this  insurrection  took  place. 
The  boundary  dispute,  Lord  Dunmore's  war,  the  Revolution,  and  the 
almost  unbroken  series  of  Indian  raids,  taking  place  during  all  of  these 
conflicts,  and  the  many  expeditions  into  the  Indian  country,  had  not 
only  kept  all  of  the  settlers  in  an  atmosphere  of  conflict  but  had  also' 
been  a  most  severe  drain  upon  their  limited  funds. 

In  addition  to  this  the  great  majority  of  the  settlers  belonged  to 
the  race  called  the  Scotch-Irish,  which  had  been  driven  from  the  nortb 
of  Ireland  because  of  the  odious  excise  laws  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  them.  The  chief  reasons  for  the  migration  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
to  America  are  found  in  the  oppression  and  continual  taxation  to  which 
they  were  subjected  by  both  Church  and  State  in  the  land  to  which 
they  had  been  driven.  And  when  Great  Britain  imposed  the  tax  upon* 
America  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  France,  the  Scotch-Irish 
arose,  almost  to  a  man,  to  fight  with  the  Americans  against  their  Mother 
Country.  When,  therefore,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
the  Excise  Act,  on  May  8,  1792,  they  felt  that  the  country  in  which  they 
had  found  a  home,  and  for  which  they  had  fought,  was  doing  the  same 
thing  which  had  made  them  leave  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  they  had  fought  as  Ameri- 
cans. They  could  not  see  the  difference  in  a  tax  on  tea  and  a  tax 
on  whiskey.  The  principle  was  the  same.  They  had  fought  because 
they  hated  the  principle.  Tea  meant  nothing  whatever  to  them,  while 
an  excise  upon  whiskey  struck  at  the  very  source  of  all  of  their  income 
with  which  they  bought  everything  which  they  used  upon  their  little 
farms.  Their  farms  produced  abundant  crops,  but  it  cost  as  much  to- 
ship  a  barrel  of  flour  to  Philadelphia  as  the  flour  was  worth.  Freight 
to  Philadelphia  was  from  five  to  ten  dollars  an  hundred  pounds.  Salt, 
which  they  had  to  buy  in  the  east  and  pay  for  its  shipment  across  the 
mountains,  cost  $5.00  a  bushel.  Iron  and  steel,  which  they  had  to-  have,, 
cost  from  15  to  20  cents  a  pound. 
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Rev.  Dr.  James  Carnahan  says : 

Wheat  was  so  plentiful  and  of  so  little  value  that  it  was  a  common  practice  to 
grind  that  of  the  best  quality  and  feed  it  to  the  cattle,  while  rye,  com,  and  barley  would 
bring  no  price  as  food  for  man  or  beast.  The  only  way  left  to  the  inhabitants  to 
obtain  a  little  money  to  purchase  salt,  iron  and  the  other  articles  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  their  farming  operations,  was  by  distilling  their  grain  and  reducing  it  into  a 
more  portable  form,  and  sending  the  whiskey  over  the  mountains  or  down  the  Ohio  to 
Kentucky,  then  rapidly  filling  up  and  affording  a  market  for  that  article.  The  lawful- 
ness or  morality  of  making  and  drinking  whiskey  was  not  in  that  day  called  in  question. 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Smith  says  in  "Old  Redstone,"  which  covered  all 
of  the  region  west  of  the  Laurel  Hills  as  a  Presbytery,  and  in  the  juris- 
diction of  which  all  of  the  Scotch-Irish  lived,  and  to  which  they  be- 
longed :  "They  were  compelled  to  become  distillers ;  and  a  distillery 
was  erected  on  almost  every  third  or  fourth  farm  through  Westmore- 
land, Washington,  and  Fayette  counties.  The  people  used  it  them- 
selves freely,  morning,  noon  and  night,  especially  in  harvest,  and  on 
all  occasions  when  they  were  exposed  to  severe  toil  or  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  Our  ministers  and  elders  used  it,  as  well  as  their  people. 
Yet  they  were  not  intemperate.  No  instance  ever  occurred,  in  the 
history  of  the  Old  Redstone  Presbytery,  in  which  either  a  minister  or 
an  elder  ever  needed  to  be  subjected  to  the  slightest  act  of  discipline,  on 
this  account.  And  there  is  no  instance  on  record,  in  their  minutes,  of 
any  case  originating  in  this  cause  coming  before  them,  by  complaint  or 
appeal  from  sessions."  Dr.  Smith  says  again :  "a  man  could  not  be 
born,  married,  or  buried,  without  the  free  use  of  whiskey,"  and  then 
says :  "Yet  it  is  really  due  to  our  fathers — both  ministers  and  elders  and 
people — to  testify,  upon  the  most  credible  evidence,  that  intemperance 
was  not  the  vice  of  those  times,  at  least  among  our  people."  .  .  .  The 
Whiskey  Insurrection,  it  is  true,  occurred  in  the  bounds  of  the  Redstone 
Presbytery.  But,  in  the  first  place,  this  arose  from  no  special  fondness 
for  the  intemperate  use  of  the  article.  It  was  simply  the  result  of  a 
delusion  respecting  their  rights  and  an  impression  that  they  were  wrong- 
fully and  oppressively  taxed  in  the  very  article  which  alone  they  could 
turn  to  account  in  trade  and  commerce,  and  thereby  secure  to  them- 
selves and  families  the  very  necessaries  of  life.  They  regarded  the  ex- 
cise tax  as  odious  and  oppressive." 

The  ministers  of  this  Presbytery  were  united  in  opposition  to  any 
forcible  opposition  to  the  excise  laws,  and  Dr.  John  McMillan,  having 
appointed  a  day  for  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  adjourned  the  celebration  until  it  could  be  known  what  ones 
would  submit  to  the  laws,  intending  to  exclude  those  who  would  not 
submit. 

Another  aspect  of  the  excise  law  which  aroused  the  people  was  that 
the  Constitution   (section  8)   of  the  United  States  provided  "that  all 
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duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States."  The  people  claimed  that  this  excise  tax  on  whiskey  was  not  a 
uniform  one,  in  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  whiskey  was  made  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  which  contained  more  stills  than  any  other  similar  area 
in  the  United  States.  And,  as  before  stated  in  this  article  was  the  chief 
source  of  income  of  every  farmer  in  the  entire  region.  There  were  no 
large  distilleries  where  whiskey  was  made  for  commercial  use.  Each 
farmer,  or  group  of  four  or  five  in  a  neighborhood,  had  a  still  where  he 
turned  his  grain  into  whiskey.  It  was  no  more  of  a  commercial  enter- 
prise than  was  the  turning  of  milk  into  butter,  and,  be  it  always  re- 
membered, turning  rye  or  barley  into  whiskey  by  the  use  of  a  still,  had 
no  more  moral  significance  to  him  than  had  the  turning  of  milk  into 
butter  by  the  use  of  a  churn.  And  the  one  was  looked  at  by  him  as 
being  a  personal  matter,  necessary  for  the  existance  of  himself  and  fam- 
ily, as  much  as  was  the  other.  As  has  been  stated,  a  horse  could  carry 
four  bushels  of  grain  but  could  carry  the  product  of  twenty-four  bushels 
in  the  form  of  whiskey. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  where  no  whiskey  was  made  and  where  no  stills  were 
in  operation.  This  excise  meant  nothing  whatever  to  the  people  in 
this  territory.  It  means  nothing  to  the  farmers  in  the  region  east  of 
the  mountains,  who  could  easily  transport  their  grain  or  flour  to  the 
seaboard.  On  account  of  the  war  in  Europe  the  farmers  along  this  strip 
of  territory  were  being  enriched  through  the  selling  of  their  grain  and 
flour,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  price  of  iron  and  steel  and  other  things 
needed  by  the  western  frontier  farmer,  were  higher  in  price.  The  little 
triangle  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  was  the  one  place  in  the  United 
States  which  was  the  hardest  hit  by  the  excise  act.  An  excise  to-day  on 
the  production  of  buckwheat  would  not  hit  the  farmer  in  Lancaster 
County,  or  the  people  in  Philadelphia,  as  it  would  hit  the  farmers  in  the 
poor  lands  where  buckwheat  is  the  chief  farm  product.  The  western 
Pennsylvanian  looked  at  the  excise  law  as  "special  legislation"  of  the 
worst  type,  in  that  it  exempted  the  many  and  applied  to  the  few. 

Another  fact  which  is  often  overlooked  is  that  because  of  the  distance 
of  this  triangle  beyond  the  Laurel  Hills  from  the  seat  of  government — it 
was  almost  as  distant  as  Alaska  is  to-day — the  people  living  in  it  felt 
entirely  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  They  had  fought  the  Indians  at 
home,  and  had  raised  expeditions  into  the  Indian  country  without  the 
assistance  of  any  government.  For  nearly  forty  years,  by  everything 
which  entered  into  their  lives,  they  had  been  taught  to  fight  their  own 
battles.  The  really  knew  of  no  other  way  to  meet  trying  conditions. 
When,  therefore,  a  government  in  which  they  had  little  confidence,  be- 
cause its  money  was  worthless  as  a  purchasing  medium,  struck  at  the 
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only  medium  of  exchange  which  they  had  found  to  be  of  value,  they  arose 
to  fight  it,  as  they  had  been  fighting  the  Indians  as  long  as  they  could 
remember,  by  armed  force.  Through  the  long  years  of  the  bitter  bound- 
ary dispute  they  had  discovered  that  appeals  to  civil  courts  and  laws 
amounted  to  nothing.  The  courts  of  neither  Pennsylvania  or  Virginia 
had  ever  been  able  to  enforce  law  and  order,  what  then  was  the  use  of 
making  any  appeal  to  a  far  distant  government,  which  had  not  been  able 
to  protect  their  homes  from  the  savage  raids  of  Indians?  They  had 
fought  the  Indians  without  the  assistance  of  the  Government,  and  had 
even  assisted  the  Government  in  its  fight  against  Great  Britain  and  its 
"Stamp  Act,"  and  now  they  would  appeal  to  the  only  court  which  they 
had  ever  found  reliable,  and  upon  whose  decisions  they  always  had  to 
rely,  the  Court  of  Arms. 

The  author  is  not  attempting  to  justify  any  of  the  actions  of  the 
people  engaged  in  this  insurrection,  but  simply  to  show  that  because  of 
their  whole  training,  attitude  and  environment,  the  passage  of  the  excise 
law  had  to  result  in  an  insurrection,  which  might  have  developed  into  a 
revolution.  It  was  an  "insurrection"  of  the  same  sort  and  had  the  same 
causes  as  had  the  "insurrection"  which  resulted  in  the  American  Rev- 
olution. 

Another  fact  which  had  its  influence  in  leading  to  open  resistance  to 
the  attempt  of  the  Government  to  enforce  the  excise  law  is  to  be  found 
in  the  attitude  of  a  majority  of  the  people  in  the  territory  most  involved 
in  the  insurrection  to  the  State  government  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves after  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute.  The  majority  of 
these  people,  in  Washington  and  Fayette  counties,  had  been  on  the  side 
of  Virginia  in  this  dispute.  They  deeply  resented  the  settlement  of  this 
dispute  by  which  they  had  to  sever  their  relation  to  the  Old  Dominion 
and  become  a  part  of  Pennsylvania.  General  Irvine,  then  in  command 
at  Fort  Pitt,  had  informed  General  Washington  as  early  as  1782,  of  a 
widespread  feeling  among  the  people  that  they  should  erect  a  new  State 
west  of  the  Laurel  Hills,  which  would  be  independent  of  both  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia.  These  people  had  refused  to  pay  taxes  of  any  sort 
in  Pennsylvania.  Christopher  Hays  wrote  to  President  Reed,  September 
20,  1782:  "As  our  Assessors  was  Taking  their  Returns  According  to  Law 
the  Opposers  Assembled  under  Arms  Drove  them  ofif  From  their  Deauty 
(duty)  Fired  Guns  at  them  and  say  they  will  not  Pay  any  Taxes  nor 
be  Obedient  to  our  Laws  being  they  never  took  the  oath  of  Fidelity  to 
this  state  But  means  to  support  a  New  state."     (Archives,  IX,  637). 

General  Irvine  wrote  to  President  Moore,  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council,  on  May  9,  1782:  "Another  kind  of  expedition  is  much  talked  of, 
which  is  to  emigrate  and  set  up  a  new  State.  The  matter  is  carried 
so  far  as  to  advertise  a  day  of  general  rendezvous  the  25th  inst.     A  cer- 
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tain  Mr.  Jackson  is  said  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  party.  He  has  a  form 
of  constitution  written  by  himself,  for  the  new  government.  I  am  well 
informed  that  he  is  now  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  trying  to  pur- 
chase or  otherwise  provide  artillery  and  stores.  A  number  of  people,  I 
really  believe,  have  serious  thoughts  of  this  matter,  but  I  am  led  to  think 
that  they  will  not  be  able,  at  this  time,  to  put  their  plan  into  execution. 
Should  they  be  so  mad  as  to  attempt  it  I  think  that  they  will  be  either 
cut  to  pieces,  or  they  will  be  obliged  to  take  protection  from  and  join  the 
British"  (Craig,  "History  of  Pittsburgh,"  178).  This  matter  was  deemed 
to  be  of  sufficient  seriousness,  that  it  was  considered  by  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  and  was  then  laid  before  Congress  (Archives,  IX,  552; 
Colonial  Records,  XIII,  297),  "as  a  matter  of  high  importance  to  the  rep- 
utation of  this  State,  and  to  the  general  interest  and  honor  of  the  United 
States." 

Alexander  McLean,  who  was  running  the  boundary  line,  wrote  to 
President  Moore,  June  27,  after  speaking  of  the  armed  body  of  thirty 
horsemen  which  had  met  them  at  Dunkard  Creek,  and  with  whom  they 
had  a  conference :  "In  short,  the  Cry  against  Taxes  in  Specie  in  general, 
and  in  any  Mode,  by  a  Number  of  those  who  formerly  adhered  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  they  think  the  Running  of  the  Line  will  be  a  prelude  to,  and 
increase  the  power  of  Collecting  them ;  Together  with  the  Idea  of  a  New 
State,  which  is  artfully  and  industriously  conveyed  (under  Coverture)  by 
some  of  the  Friends  of  that  State,  as  the  only  expedient  to  prevent  the 
Running  of  the  Line."     (Archives,  IX,  565). 

These  few  illustrations  are  given  to  show  the  attitude  of  the  people, 
mainly  Virginians,  in  western  Pennsylvania  to  the  State  to  which  they 
were  subjects  of  taxation,  and  of  their  desire  to  escape  from  this  odious 
situation  by  forming  a  new  State.  There  was  little  love  for  Pennsylvania 
among  these  people,  and,  as  they  were  out  of  Virginia,  they  had  no  State 
loyalty  to  hold  them. 

Immediately  following  all  of  these  conditions,  came  the  discussions 
concerning  the  centralization  of  authority  in  the  Federal  Government, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  party  called  Federalists,  as  distinguished  from 
those  who  would  have  the  State  supreme.  To  this  latter  party  was 
given  the  name  of  Anti-Federalists,  and  to  this  party  the  great  majority 
of  the  Virginia  adherents  in  western  Pennsylvania  gave  their  hearty  sup- 
port, following  Patrick  Henry,  rather  than  Alexander  Hamilton.  These 
people  did  not  favor  the  establishment  of  a  national  credit,  and  were 
therefore  opposed  to  the  measures  which  were  adopted  by  Congress  to 
carry  out  the  plans  of  Hamilton,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  people  were  opposed  to  the  payment  of  a 
tax  for  the  support  of  a  government  they  disliked,  and  especially  when 
that  tax  came  as  an  excise  on  the  very  article  upon  which  they  had  to 
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depend  for  all  of  the  necessities  of  life.  On  this  issue  all  united,  regard- 
less of  boundary  disputes  and  everything  else. 

The  opposition  to  the  excise  law  was  not,  in  any  sense,  a  movement 
among  the  ignorant  and  lawless  element  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The 
most  prominent,  highly  respected  and  influential  men  in  the  counties 
west  of  the  mountains  were  opposed  to  this  law,  and  they  entered  heartily 
into  the  movement  in  order  to  have  the  law  repealed  by  legal  methods. 
Many  of  them  had  no  idea  of  the  movement  resulting  in  an  armed 
resistance  and  an  "insurrection."  Among  these  men  were  William 
Findley,  M.  C. ;  Judge  H.  H.  Brackenridge,  Albert  Gallatin,  John  Smilie. 
Edward  Cook,  John  Canon,  William  Wallace,  Benjamin  Parkinson, 
James  Marshall  and  David  Bradford.  Many  other  men  of  prominence 
were  also  identified  with  the  opposition  to  the  excise  law.  When  the 
government  issued  the  amnesty  proclamation,  all  of  these  men  were  in- 
cluded, except  David  Bradford,  who  had  been  the  most  aggressive  leader 
in  the  insurrection.  He  had  been  elected  major-general  at  the  meeting 
at  Braddock's  Field,  on  August  i,  1794.  Craig  says,  in  his  "History  of 
Pittsburgh,"  that  Bradford  was  "the  bravest,  and  perhaps  the  best, 
among  them."  To  this  statement  H.  M.  Brackenridge,  in  his  "History  of 
the  Whiskey  Insurrection,"  takes  exception.  Bradford  fled  to  Bayou 
Sara,  in  Louisiana,  then  a  Spanish  possession. 

The  first  public  meeting  in  opposition  to  the  excise  law  was  held  at 
Redstone  Old  Fort  (now  Brownsville),  on  July  27,  1791.  Colonel  Ed- 
ward Cook  acted  as  chairman  of  this  gathering,  and  Albert  Gallatin  as 
secretary.  No  resolutions  were  passed  at  this  meeting,  save  that  of  hav- 
ing each  of  the  counties  (Fayette,  Allegheny,  Westmoreland  and  Wash- 
ington) appoint  committees  to  meet  at  the  county  seats  and  formulate 
plans  of  opposition  to  the  excise  law,  and  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
persons  from  each  county  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Pittsburgh  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  September.  William  Findley,  who  attended  this  meeting, 
says  that  many  of  the  men  who  were  in  attendance  were  there  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  have  the  people  submit  to  the  law. 

On  the  23d  of  August  the  Washington  County  committee  met  and 
passed  resolutions  "of  a  violent  character"  (Brackenridge)  as  instructions 
for  the  delegates  who  were  to  attend  the  Pittsburgh  meeting.  In  these 
resolutions  occurs  the  following  statement,  "any  person  who  had  ac- 
cepted or  might  accept  an  office  under  Congress  in  order  to  carry  the  law 
into  effect,  should  be  considered  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  country," 
and  recommending  to  the  citizens  of  the  county  that  every  such  person 
should  be  treated  with  contempt,  and  to  withhold  from  him  "all  aid, 
support  or  comfort."  H.  M.  Brackenridge  says  of  these  resolutions: 
^'The  language  in  which  they  were  couched  must  be  ascribed  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  composed  the  meetings ;  it  would  be  unfair  to  consider 
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them  as  emanating  from  the  majority  of  the  people,  who  were  but  par- 
tially represented.  At  the  meeting  convened  at  Pittsburgh  soon  after,  it 
was  resolved  to  petition  for  a  repeal  of  the  law,  but  no  resolution  was 
passed  which  could  be  considered  reprehensible,  yet  that  meeting  was 
particularly  charged  with  having  occasioned  all  the  excesses  which  fol- 
lowed."    (H.   M.   Brackenridge,   22). 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Pittsburgh  on  September  7,  1791,  with  the 
following  delegates  present  from  the  four  counties :  Westmoreland 
County,  Nehemiah  Stokely  and  John  Young;  Washington  County 
Colonel  James  Marshall,  Rev.  David  Phillips  and  David  Bradford ;  Fay 
ette  County,  Colonel  Edward  Cook,  Nathaniel  Bradley  and  John  Oli- 
phant ;  Allegheny,  Colonel  Thomas  Morton,  John  Woods  and  William 
Plumer.  Edward  Cook  was  made  chairman  and  John  Young  secretary. 
Albert  Gallatin  was  not  present  at  this  meeting  as  he  was  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  H.  M.  Brackenridge  (given  be- 
fore) that  no  resolutions  which  could  be  "considered  reprehensible,"  as 
having  been  passed  at  this  meeting,  Alexander  Hamilton  blames  the  ex- 
cesses which  took  place  later  (it  was  two  years  later),  upon  the  resolu- 
tions which  were  passed  at  this  meeting.  It  is  true  that  a  few  cases  of 
attacks  upon  the  collectors  took  place  shortly  after  this  meeting,  but 
these  could  not  be  the  acts  to  which  Hamilton  refers. 

One  section  in  the  resolutions  passed  refers  to  the  excise  law  as 
being  similar  to  the  Stamp  Act  of  Great  Britain,  which  led  to  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution — "It  is  a  bad  precedent,  tending  to  introduce  the  excise 
laws  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  countries  were  liberty,  property  and  even 
the  morals  of  the  people  are  sported  with,  to  gratify  particular  men  in 
their  ambitions  and  interested  measures." 

There  is  no  question  but  that  these  meetings  were  intended  by  such 
men  as  Albert  Gallatin,  H.  H.  Brackenridge,  William  Findley  and  many 
others,  as  perfectly  just  and  legal  methods  of  remonstrating  against  a  law 
which  they  considered  to  be  destructive  of  the  liberties  and  rights  of 
the  people.  But.  in  this  opposition,  these  men  all  incurred  the  ill  will 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  all  of  the  adherents  of  the  Federal  party. 
If  the  arguments  used  by  Alexander  Hamilton  against  these  men  were 
sound,  then  no  man  or  body  of  men  could  ever  oppose  any  law  which 
might  be  passed,  however  unjust  it  might  be,  for  fear  that  some  radicals 
might  commit  unlawful  acts  because  of  their  remonstrance.  If  such  a 
principle  is  correct  there  never  could  have  been  any  American  Republic. 
The  only  thing  for  the  colonies  to  have  done  would  have  been  to  quietly 
submit  to  anything  which  Great  Britain  might  have  seen  fit  to  do  with 
them. 

If  the  actions  in  opposition  to  the  excise  law  on  the  part  of  such  men 
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as  Gallatin,  Brackenridge,  Findley  and  others  caused  all  of  the  unlawful 
acts  which  followed  more  than  two  years  later,  then  the  resolutions  of 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  of  June  22,  1791,  nearly  three  months 
before  the  resolutions  of  the  Pittsburgh  meeting,  were  equally  the  cause 
of  the  "insurrection."     These  resolutions,  in  part,  are  as  follows : 

The  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth,  ever  attentive  to  the  rights  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  conceiving  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  them  to  express  their  sentiments  on 
such  matters  of  a  public  nature  as  in  their  opinion  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  their 
rights,  have  agreed  to  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  any  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  tending  to  the 
collection  of  revenue  by  means  of  excise,  established  on  principles  subversive  of  peace, 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  ought  to  attract  the  attention  of  this  House. 

Resolved,  That  no  public  urgency  within  the  knowledge  or  contemplation  of  this 
House  can,  in  their  opinion,  warrant  the  adoption  of  any  species  of  taxation  which 
shall  violate  those  rights  which  are  the  basis  of  our  government,  and  which  would 
exhibit  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  nation  resolutely  oppressing  the  oppressed  of  others, 
in  order  to  enslave  itself. 

Resolved,  That  these  sentiments  be  communicated  to  the  Senators  representing  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  with  the  hope  that  they  will 
oppose  every  part  of  the  excise  bill  now  before  the  Congress  which  shall  militate  against 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.     (Archives,  2nd  Ser.,  IV,  19.) 

The  excise  law  was  amended  by  Congress  on  the  5th  of  June,  1794, 
so  that  the  amount  of  the  excise  was  reduced  about  one-fourth,  and  the 
owner  of  a  still  could  pay  his  tax  monthly,  instead  of  yearly,  on  the 
capacity  of  his  still  for  the  length  of  time  in  which  it  was  in  use.  But 
the  people  who  had  opposed  the  excise  law  did  not  wish  to  have  that 
law  amended,  but  absolutely  repealed.  They  were  opposed  to  the  excise 
on  principle.  The  action  of  Congress,  therefore,  only  made  matters 
worse.  The  people  who  had  opposed  the  excise  law  by  remonstrances 
and  resolutions  decided  that  the  time  had  come  for  more  drastic  meas- 
ures. But,  it  was  not  until  the  Government,  chiefly  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Alexander  Hamilton,  commenced  the  serving  of  processes,  re- 
tumal'le  to  Philadelphia,  against  the  people  who  refused  to  comply  with 
the  law.  that  any  real  acts  of  violence  were  committed.  There  was  no 
federal  court  west  of  the  mountains,  it  therefore,  became  necessary  for 
the  delinquents,  upon  whom  these  processes  were  served,  to  take  the 
long  and  expensive  trip  to  Philadelphia,  at  a  time  when  all  were  busy  in 
the  harvest  fields.  But  the  United  States  marshal  served  his  processes 
in  Fayette  and  Allegheny  counties  without  any  serious  trouble  until  he 
reached  his  last  process,  which  was  to  be  served  on  a  man  named  Miller, 
neir  Peter's  Creek.  Major  Lenox,  the  marshal,  went  to  Pittsburgh  on 
July  15,  1794,  and  on  the  next  day  he  went  in  company  with  General 
Neville,  the  inspector,  to  serve  this  process.  Had  the  marshal  gone  on 
this  mission  alone,  as  he  had  done  with  all  of  the  previous  processes,  it 
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is  probable  tbat  no  trouble  would  have  arisen  at  this  time.  General 
Neville  had  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  highly  honored  men  in 
western  Pennsylvania  up  to  the  time  of  his  acceptance  of  the  position  of 
inspector  of  the  western  district.  He  had  been  as  outspoken  in  his  op- 
position to  the  excise  law  as  any  of  his  neighbors  in  the  very  region  into 
which  he  went  with  the  marshal  to  serve  the  process  on  Miller.  The 
very  fact  that  he  had  approved  of  many  of  the  things  which  had  been 
done  by  the  people  who  were  opposed  to  the  excise,  and  then  his  change 
■of  opinion  after  his  appointment  as  inspector,  made  it  a  most  unwise 
thing  for  him  to  accompany  the  marshal  on  this  trip. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  set  for  causing  trouble  at  this  time.  The 
people  looked  upon  General  Neville  as  having  sold  his  convictions  for  a 
bribe,  when  he  accepted  the  inspectorship.  On  the  same  day  that  Gen- 
eral Neville  returned  to  his  home,  after  the  visit  to  Miller's,  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  Mingo  Creek  Association  regiment  at  Mingo  Church, 
which  was  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  this  militia  body,  which  was  being 
raised  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing an  army  of  80,000  troops  for  the  Indian  expeditions  which  were  then 
contemplated.  On  the  evening  before  their  departure  from  the  meeting 
at  Mingo  Creek  they  heard  of  the  visit  of  the  marshal  and  General 
Neville  to  Miller's.  The  next  morning,  John  Holcroft  (the  supposed 
author  of  Tom  Tinker's  letters),  and  about  thirty-six  others  of  the  men 
who  had  been  at  Mingo  Creek,  with  their  rifles  in  their  hands,  went  to 
the  home  of  General  Neville,  and,  upon  being  asked  what  they  were 
after,  and  having  given  an  unsatisfactory  reply,  they  were  fired  upon 
from  the  house.  This  fire  was  returned,  when  they  were  fired  upon 
from  the  negro  quarters.  They  then  retired  with  six  wounded,  one  of 
them  mortally.  Various  accounts  of  this  attack  upon  Neville's  house 
state  that  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  that  they  commenced  the 
attack.  Both  Findley  and  Brackenridge  state,  upon  the  authority  of 
Miller,  who  was  present,  that  there  were  thirty-six  men.  with  fifteen 
guns,  "six  only  in  order,"  and  that  General  Neville  fired  the  first  shot 
from  a  window.     (Consult  Brackenridge,  42;  Findley,  84-85). 

No  matter  how  the  firing  commenced,  the  news  of  the  encounter  and 
the  wounding  of  the  six  men  of  the  Mingo  Creek  militia  regiment  spread 
over  the  country  like  wild  fire.  It  was  all  that  was  needed  to  start  seri- 
ous trouble.  Nearly  all  of  the  historical  sketches  of  the  "Whiskey  In- 
surrection" give  the  meeting  at  Red  Stone  as  the  real  starting  point  of 
the  "insurrection."  The  author,  after  reading  all  of  the  documents  re- 
lating to  this  afifair,  believes  that  the  real  "insurrection,"  which  led  to 
such  unlawful  acts  as  were  committed  by  an  organized  force,  commenced 
at  the  home  of  General  Neville  on  July  16,  1794.  Everything  previous  to 
this  time  had  been  acts  committed  by  individuals  and  did  not  have  the 
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authority  of  any  organized  force  back  of  them.  After  this  time  all  the  acts 
were  committed  by  organized  forces,  and,  as  such,  constituted  an  "insur- 
rection" against  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  an  "insur- 
rection" when  a  few  men,  or  a  number  of  men,  without  the  authority  of 
any  organization,  commit  unlawful  acts.  The  meeting  at  Redstone  Old 
Fort  and  the  meeting  at  Pittsburgh  did  not  form  any  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  any  unlawful  acts.  Resolutions  against  the 
excise  law  were  passed,  containing  rather  strong  language,  it  is  true. 
But,  had  not  something  been  done  to  arouse  the  personal  hatred  and  set 
fire  to  the  angry  passions  of  the  people,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  with 
the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Albert  Gallatin,  Judge  H.  H.  Brackenridge, 
William  Findley  and  many  other  conservative  men  and  with  the  almost 
united  influence  of  all  of  the  ministers  in  the  region,  the  excise  law 
would  have  been  gradually  obeyed  by  all  of  the  people.  But,  with  the 
wounding  of  six  men  belonging  to  the  Mingo  regiment,  by  rifle  fire  from 
the  home  of  General  Neville,  who  had  been  given  every  honor  within 
their  power  by  the  very  people  against  whom  he  turned,  any  peaceful 
solution  of  the  problem  ended.  The  leadership  of  the  opposition  went 
from  Gallatin,  Brackenridge,  Findley  and  the  conservative  element  to 
David  Bradford,  who  had  been  a  Federalist  to  commence  with,  and  who 
had  taken  sides  with  the  people  opposed  to  the  excise  law,  almost  by 
force.  But,  after  having  become  a  "Tom  Tinker's  man,"  he  went  to  the 
limit.  Gallatin,  Brackenridge.  Findley  and  many  others  were  opposed 
to  unlawful  acts  and  anything  which  savored  of  disloyalty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  very  outset.  They  wanted  the  obnoxious  law  repealed,, 
and  did  everything  to  accomplish  this  end,  but  by  perfectly  right  and 
lawful  measures.  Bradford  was  in  favor  of  doing  anything  to  oppose 
the  enforcement  of  the  excise  law,  even  to  armed  resistance. 

On  the  day  following  the  attack  at  the  house  of  General  Neville,  near 
the  present  Woodville,  in  the  Chartiers  Valley,  meetings  were  held  at 
the  Mingo  Church  and  at  Couch's  Fort,  on  the  Pittsburgh-Brownsville 
road.  Men  came  from  all  parts  of  the  region  in  Allegheny  and  Wash- 
ington counties,  until  between  five  hundred  and  six  hundred  men  were 
present  at  the  meeting  at  the  old  fort,  a  block  house  of  the  Indian  days. 
A  majority  of  the  men  present  belonged  to  the  Mingo  regiment,  of  which 
Colonel  John  Hamilton  was  the  commander.  Hamilton  was  not  present, 
and  Major  James  McFarlane,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Line  during  the  Revolution,  was  elected  commander  for  the  day. 
It  is  stated  that  he  accepted  this  position  with  great  reluctance. 

General  Neville  had  heard  of  the  meeting  at  Couch's  Fort  and  had  re- 
quested that  a  detachment  of  soldiers  be  sent  to  his  house  from  Fort 
Pitt.  Major  Abraham  Kirkpatrick,  a  brother-in-law  of  General  Neville, 
and  also  an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  with  a  detachment  of  eleven  or 
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twelve  soldiers  was  sent  to  Neville's  house.  General  Neville  left  his 
home  upon  the  arrival  of  these  soldiers,  going  to  Pittsburgh  for  his  per- 
sonal safety. 

When  the  men  of  the  Mingo  regiment  came  to  within  a  half  mile  of 
Neville's  house  they  left  their  horses  in  charge  of  the  men  who  had  no 
guns  and  advanced.  They  approached  within  gunshot  of  the  house  and 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  person  of  General  Neville.  When  told 
that  he  was  not  there,  they  demanded  the  surrender  of  his  papers  and 
commission,  when  this  was  refused,  McFarlane  notified  Kirkpatrick  that 
he  would  wait  until  the  women  and  children  had  been  put  in  a  place  of 
safety,  and  that  he  would  then  commence  the  attack.  After  this  was 
done  firing  commenced  on  both  sides  and  lasted  for  a  short  time,  when 
the  firing  from  the  house  ceased.  McFarlane,  thinking  that  a  parley  was 
desired,  stepped  from  behind  a  tree  and  ordered  his  men  to  stop  firing. 
He  was  instantly  shot  by  a  rifle  ball,  fired  from  the  house,  and  died  almost 
immediately.  "The  assailants  believing  that  the  cessation  of  firing  in  the 
house  and  the  call  from  it  was  a  feint  to  put  them  off  their  guard,  and 
that  McFarlane  was  killed  by  a  shot  aimed  at  him  in  time  of  parley,  con- 
cluded that  he  was  murdered,  and  becoming  exceedingly  enraged,  re- 
newed the  firing  with  great  vigor"  (Findley,  88).  It  was  reported  among 
the  Mingo  regiment  that  McFarlane  had  been  killed  by  a  shot  fired  by 
Kirkpatrick  himself.  This  added  to  the  rage  of  the  people,  among  whom 
Major  McFarlane  was  highly  respected  and  deeply  loved.  Some  one, 
without  orders,  set  fire  to  a  barn,  from  which  the  flames  reached  the 
house.  Major  Kirkpatrick  then  surrendered  with  his  detachment.  Not- 
withstanding the  death  of  their  own  commander  by  what  they  consid- 
ered an  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  Major  Kirkpatrick,  he  and  his 
soldiers  were  dismissed  and  returned  to  Pittsburgh  without  injury. 

The  body  of  Major  McFarlane  was  taken  to  his  home  and  the  next 
day  was  buried  in  the  burial  ground,  adjoining  Mingo  Church.  An  im- 
mense throng  had  gathered  for  the  funeral  service.  The  treachery  of 
Kirkpatrick,  which  caused  the  death  of  McFarlane,  and  all  of  the  other 
matters  relative  to  the  situation  were  discussed  by  the  people,  many 
of  whom  advocated  marching  to  Pittsburgh  to  take  vengeance  upon  their 
enemies,  as  they  regarded  General  Neville,  Major  Kirkpatrick  and  others. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  what  an  effect  these  events  had  upon  the  people, 
who  were  already  enraged  because  of  the  almost  constant  irritation  of 
the  excise.  General  Neville  and  Marshal  Lenox  both  fled  from  Pitts- 
burgh, going  down  the  Ohio  River  in  a  small  boat  to  Marietta,  and  then 
through  the  wilderness  of  Virginia  to  the  East,  where  they  made  their 
reports  to  the  Government.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  these  reports 
were  highly  colored,  as  they  led  to  the  almost  immediate  action  of  the 
President  for  putting  down  the  insurrection  by  armed  force. 
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As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  it  is  not  possible  in  the 
limits  of  this  book  to  cover  all  of  the  events  of  the  insurrection,  but 
simply  to  state  the  causes  which  led  to  it.  After  the  attack  upon  the 
home  of  General  Neville  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mingo  Presbyterian 
Church  on  July  23,  which  was  largely  attended.  H.  H.  Brackenridge, 
who  attended  this  meeting,  gives  a  full  account  of  the  discussions  which 
took  place.  He  says  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  meeting  and 
looked  at  the  large  gathering  about  the  church,  "I  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  many ;  and  yet  do  not  recollect  to  have  exchanged  a  single 
word  with  any  man.  Every  countenance  discovered  a  strong  sense  of 
the  solemnity  of  that  occasion ;  Those  who  had  been  involved,  not  more 
than  those  who  were  afraid  to  be  involved.  It  will  be  asked  me,  How 
came  any  there  who  were  afraid  to  be  involved?  I  have  accounted  for 
my  being  there ;  but  how  came  David  Bradford,  James  Marshall,  Edward 
Cook  and  Craig  Richey?"  Brackenridge  then  goes  on  to  explain  that 
after  the  burning  of  Neville's  house,  those  who  had  been  present  went  to 
Bradford  and  Marshall  and  urged  them  to  support  what  had  been  done. 
Bradford  was  then  opposed  to  these  violent  actions,  and  said:  "I  encour- 
age," said  he;  "Good  God,  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing."  He  and 
Marshall  were  then  informed  that  if  they  did  not  stand  with  the  men  who 
had  done  these  things  that  they  would  be  treated  as  General  Neville  and 
the  excise  officer  had  been  treated.  And,  so,  by  threats,  and  by  fear  of 
popular  opinion,  these  men  and  many  others  went  to  the  meeting.  The 
plan  was  to  involve  everybody  in  the  lawless  actions  at  Neville's, 

Edward  Cook  was  made  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  Craig  Richey 
secretary.  In  the  discussion  concerning  the  lawless  actions  of  the  Mingo 
militia,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody  David  Bradford  declared  his  ap- 
proval of  what  had  been  done.  Brackenridge,  during  the  discussion,  said 
that  what  had  been  done  might  be  morally  right,  but  that  it  was  legally 
wrong,  and  "In  construction  of  law  it  was  high  treason.  It  was  a  case 
within  the  power  of  the  President  to  call  out  the  militia.'' 

David  Bradford,  from  the  time  of  this  meeting,  threw  all  of  his  influ- 
ence on  the  side  of  the  opposition  to  the  excise  law,  and  was  for  continual 
resistance  to  the  government.  He  became  the  accepted  leader  of  the 
insurgents.  Bradford  was  popular,  eloquent,  and  in  many  respects  a 
leader  of  men,  but  he  was  utterly  lacking  in  firmness.  Had  he  been  pos- 
sessed of  this  characteristic  the  "insurrection"  might  have  become  a  rev- 
olution. James  Marshall  and  many  others  were  dominated  by  Brad- 
ford and  took  the  side  of  opposition  to  the  Government  and  used  every 
means  possible  for  involving  all  of  the  western  people  in  the  insurrection. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  have  a  general  meeting  of  the 
western  counties  of  both  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  at  Parkinson's 
Ferry  (Monongahela  City)  on  August  14.     This  meeting  was  attended 
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by  about  200  delegates.  It  was  held  within  a  mile  of  the  home  of  Major 
McFarlane,  who  had  been  killed  at  the  attack  upon  Neville's  home. 
Bradford  made  an  inflammatory  speech  in  which  he  read  the  letters 
which  had  been  stolen  from  the  mail  near  Greensburg.  Colonel  Ed- 
ward Cook  was  the  chairman  and  Albert  Gallatin  the  secretary.  Brack- 
enridge,  Gallatin,  Judge  Edgar  and  others  tried  to  have  all  of  the  ex- 
treme resolutions  and  actions  modified,  and  all  kept  urging  submission 
while  sometimes  making  a  semblance  of  arguing  against  each  other. 

While  this  meeting  was  in  session  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
States  (James  Ross,  Jasper  Yeates  and  William  Bradford),  and  those 
of  Pennsylvania  (Thomas  McKean  and  William  Irvine)  reached  Pitts- 
burgh for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  procure  an  abandonment  of  the  in- 
surrection without  bloodshed.  The  various  meetings  of  the  delegates 
from  the  insurgents  with  these  commissioners  are  given  in  detail  in  the 
documents  relating  to  the  "Whiskey  Insurrection"  in  the  Archives  of 
Pennsylvania,   Second    Series,   Vol.    IV. 

On  August  28  the  committee  of  sixty,  appointed  at  the  previous 
meeting,  met  at  Redstone  Old  Fort  (Brownsville).  Bradford  and  his 
supporters  delivered  violent  addresses  which  were  answered  by  Judge 
Edgar  and  Albert  Gallatin. 

Previous  to  these  meetings  which  were,  in  a  measure,  officially 
called,  and  just  after  the  meeting  at  Mingo  church,  a  self-constituted 
meeting  was  held  in  a  small  country  tavern,  at  Canonsburg,  attended  by 
six  of  the  extremists,  at  which  the  plans  were  formulated  for  the  famous 
gathering  at  Braddock's  Field  on  August  i.  This  "self-created  revolu- 
tionary junto"  issued  an  order  to  all  of  the  militia  companies  to  assemble 
at  "the  usual  place  of  rendezvous  at  Braddock's  Field,  on  the  Monon- 
gahela,  on  Friday,  the  first  day  of  August  next,  to  be  there  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  with  arms  and  accoutrements  in  order.  If  any  volun- 
teers shall  want  arms  and  ammunition,  bring  them  forward,  and  they 
shall  be  supplied  as  well  as  possible.  Here,  sir,  is  an  expedition  proposed, 
in  which  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  your  military 
talents,  and  of  rendering  service  to  your  country.  Four  days  provisions 
will  be  wanted;  let  the  men  be  thus  supplied."  (H.  M.  Brackenridge, 
82-83). 

This  historic  gathering  was  attended  by  about  7,000  men,  and  of 
it  Brackenridge  says :  "It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  to  laugh  or  be 
sad  at  this  piece  of  mischief  and  folly."  It  created  consternation  in 
Pittsburgh,  but  it  ended  in  nothing  but  a  grand  fiasco.  Nevertheless, 
this  was  a  real  "insurrection"  against  the  United  States  of  an  armed 
force.  The  details  of  the  history  of  this  event  and  of  the  various 
subsequent  events  cannot  be  noticed  here. 

The  result  of  the  vote  taken  at  the  Brownsville  meeting  and   the 
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result  of  the  vote  of  the  people,  taken  by  request  of  the  United  States 
Commissioners,  showed  that  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  taxables  and 
probably  less  than  one  sixth  of  the  actual  voters  w^ere  in  favor  of  sub- 
mission. The  Commissioners  returned  to  the  East  and  made  their  report 
that  the  excise  law  could  not  be  enforced  in  the  western  country  by  the 
civil  authorities. 

As  a  result  the  army  of  about  15,000  men  was  ordered  to  march  across 
the  mountains,  in  two  wings.  The  first  wing,  composed  of  the  troops  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  to  go  by  the  State  and  the  Glade 
roads,  and  the  other  wing,  composed  of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  troops 
to  go  from  Cumberland  by  the  Braddock  Road,  and  both  wings  to 
unite  near  the  center  of  the  trouble  west  of  the  mountains.  General 
Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  was  made  the  commander  of  the  army,  with 
Governor  Howell,  of  New  Jersey,  in  command  of  the  troops  from  his 
state,  and  Governor  MifHin,  of  those  of  Pennsylvania,  with  Generals 
Smith,  of  Maryland,  and  Daniel  Morgan,  of  Virginia,  in  command  of  the 
troops  from  their  states. 

This  army  was  the  largest  body  of  armed  troops  that  had  ever  crossed 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  to  the  Ohio.  The  effective  force  of  the  army 
of  General  Braddock,  which  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,  amounted  to  but  1460  men.  The  army  of  General  Forbes,  which 
crossed  the  mountains,  contained  5,850  men.  The  army  of  the  United 
States,  sent  against  the  insurrectionists  in  western  Pennsylvania  was 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  which  Great  Britain  sent  against  Fort 
Duquesne.  The  inference  is  rather  eloquent.  Washington  knew  the 
western  country  into  which  this  army  was  sent  and  the  character  of  the 
people  in  it  better  than  did  any  of  the  other  officers  in  his  administra- 
tion. He  knew  that  it  would  take  something  more  than  a  regiment  or 
two  to  bring  these  people  to  terms,  and  he  was  wise  in  sending  such  a 
large  force,  as  the  results  of  the  expedition  clearly  shows. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  march  of  this  army  over  the  moun- 
tains, things  began  to  quiet  down.  As  R.  T.  Wiley  says,  in  his  sketch  of 
the  "Whiskey  Insurrection,"  "It  must  have  been  a  distinct  shock  to  them 
(the  officers  and  soldiers)  to  find  a  country  absolutely  peaceful,  and  not 
an  armed  man  to  oppose  their  progress  when  they  finally  did  arrive." 

(P-  36). 

The  main  army  remained  west  of  the  mountains  about  three  weeks. 
General  Lee  soon  discovered  that  there  was  no  use  in  keeping  such  a 
large  force  in  a  country  which  was  at  peace.  General  Daniel  Morgan 
was  left  in  command  of  a  force  of  about  1500  men,  which  remained  in 
camp  a  short  distance  below  Elizabeth,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,  during  the  winter  of  1794-95.  Small  detachments  were  placed 
at  Pittsburgh  and  Washington.  The  army  of  General  Morgan  remained 
Pa. — 64 
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until  the  spring  of  1795  when,  there  being  no  reason  for  its  existence,  it 
disbanded.  The  "Whiskey  Insurrection"  was  over  and  the  threatened 
danger  to  the  new  Republic  in  the  first  "war"  of  its  history,  had  passed 
without  an  armed  conflict. 

The  ending  of  this  insurrection  and  the  Treaty  of  General  Anthony 
Wayne  with  the  Indians  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  ended  the  long  series  of 
conflicts  and  border  wars  in  which  western  Pennsylvania  had  been  in- 
volved from  the  days  when  the  first  white  men  entered  upon  the  terri- 
tory of  La  Belle  Riviere.  The  year  1795  marks  the  real  commencement 
of  the  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  people  living  beyond  the 
mountains. 

Sad  as  it  was,  and  dangerous  as  it  might  have  been,  this  "insurrec- 
tion" was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  not  only  to  the  people  living  on  the 
waters  of  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio,  but  also  to  the  United  States.  To 
the  people  it  meant  the  settling  of  all  of  the  strifes  and  conflicts  which 
had  distressed  them  for  nearly  two  generations,  and  it  also  meant  the 
commencement  of  an  era  of  prosperity.  The  presence  of  such  a  large 
army  brought  more  money  into  the  country  than  had  ever  before  been 
in  it,  and  after  the  departure  of  the  troops,  many  of  the  officers  and  men 
returned  to  live  in  the  country,  being  impressed  with  its  fertility  and 
beauty.  With  no  Indian  raids  to  keep  them  in  constant  fear,  and  with 
the  boundary  dispute  settled,  and  with  money,  which  was  worth  more 
than  it  had  ever  been  worth,  the  people  settled  down  to  peace  and  hap- 
piness. The  "insurrection"  also  had  a  cathartic  eflfect  upon  the  country, 
in  that  the  approach  of  the  large  army  drove  out  of  the  country  all  of 
the  most  turbulent  characters  living  in  it,  who  were  afraid  to  remain. 

The  whole  affair  was  a  blessing  to  the  young,  struggling  United 
States  in  that,  as  Dr.  Carnahan  well  says :  "This  occurrence  was  salutary 
as  an  example,  showing  that  the  Federal  Government  was  not  a  rope  of 
sand,  which  might  be  broken  at  the  will  of  any  section  of  the  country, 
whenever  any  State  or  part  of  a  State  thought  a  particular  law  unjust 
or  oppressive." 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Washington  for  his  handling 
of  the  whole  situation.  The  sending  of  such  a  large  army  was  a  merci- 
ful thing  to  do,  as  it  rendered  opposition  impossible  and  prevented  the 
shedding  of  blood.  A  small  force  would  have  created  a  condition  which 
would  have  made  bloodshed  a  certainty. 

Bibliography — For  students  who  wish  to  read  full  accounts  of  the 
Whiskey  Insurrection,  the  following  books  are  recommended:  Adams, 
Henry,  "Life  of  Albert  Gallatin,"  1879,  123-141,  147-150.  Brackenridge, 
H.  M.,  "History  of  the  Western  Insurrection,"  1859.  Brackenridge,  H. 
H.,  "Incidents  of  the  Western  Insurrection  of  1794,  1795."  Carnahan, 
Dr.  J..  "Pennsylvania  In<:urrection  of  T794,"  in   N.  J.  Hist.  Soc.   Proc. 
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1853.  Craig,  N.  B.,  "History  of  Pittsburgh,"  1851,  p.  228-273.  Crum- 
rine,  Boyd,  "History  of  Washington  County,"  1882,  p.  262-306.  Ellis, 
Franklin,  "History  of  Fayette  County,"  1882,  p.  157-180.  Findley,  Wil- 
liam, "History  of  the  Insurrection,  1796."  Hamilton,  Alexander,  works 
of,  H.  C.  Lodge,  1885-6,  Vol.  V,  469  etc.  Hart,  A.  B.,  "The  American 
Nation,  Vol.  XI,  101-116.  Hildreth,  Richard,  "History  of  the  U.  S., 
1877-80,"  Vol.  IV,  498-520.  "Olden  Time,"  1847,  Vol.  II,  547-572. 
Pennsylvania  Archives,  Second  Series,  Vol.  IV.  Rupp,  I.  D.,  "Early 
History  of  Western  Pennsylvania,"  1846,  apx.  271-281. 

A  very  good  short  account,  with  many  quotations  from  Bracken- 
ridge,  Findley,  Carnahan,  Wilkinson  and  others  is  contained  in  "Old 
Redstone,"  by  Dr.  Smith,  1854,  250-269. 

A  very  accurate  account  of  many  of  the  events  of  the  insurrection 
is  contained  in  the  story  of  "Sim  Greene,"  by  Richard  T.  Wiley,  1907. 
This  story  contains  a  great  deal  of  material  concerning  "Tom  the  Tinker" 
and  his  men.  Mr.  Wiley  is  familiar  with  all  of  the  territory  in  which 
the  insurrection  took  place,  having  lived  in  it  and  made  a  study  of  its 
history. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STAMP  ACT 

The  matured  judgment  of  posterity  is  likely  to  fix  its  attention  on 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  America  as  a  ruling  landmark  in  the 
progress  of  the  development  of  human  liberty.  That  war  antedated  by 
something  like  a  score  of  years  the  French  Revolution.  It  not  only 
antedated  but  engendered  and  motivated  the  other  wars  of  revolution  in 
the  various  countries  of  South  America  which  freed  those  countries  from 
the  domination  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  It  gave  an  opportunity  for  the 
plain  people  of  a  country  to  show  that  they  could  get  along  without  kings 
and  so-called  aristocracies,  things  which  to  the  mind  of  the  Old  World 
appeared  to  be  as  needful  to  the  functioning  of  the  state  as  the  head 
and  heart  were  to  the  health  of  the  body.  It  sowed  throughout  Europe 
the  seeds  of  belief  in  the  self-government  of  peoples.  It  increased  the 
self-respect  of  the  ordinary  individual.  The  old  idea  was  that  the  state 
was  for  the  ruler  and  not  the  ruler  for  the  state.  Men  were  taken  from 
their  families  and  sent  out  to  war  to  die  "for  their  king."  Everything 
else  was  secondary.  The  welfare  of  a  single  ornamental  individual  was 
more  important  than  the  welfare  of  all  the  other  people  in  the  country. 
It  was  this  idea  of  divine  right  to  which  the  American  Revolution  gave  a 
mortal  blow,  and  the  consequences  of  it  are  likely  to  flow  for  unnum- 
bered generations  yet  to  the  general  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  humankind. 

The  seeds  of  revolution  were  first  sown  when  the  first  European  col- 
onists made  their  rude  home  in  the  new  world.  It  was  in  this  new  land 
that  most  of  them  first  tasted  liberty.  The  wicked  Old  World  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean,  with  its  brutal  rulers,  its  dissolute  societies,  its 
rapacious  governing  classes,  "the  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's 
contumely," 

The  insolence  of  office  and  the  spurns 
Which  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 

all  this  became  gradually  the  memory  of  a  bad  dream,  and  a  very  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature  is  necessary  to  make  it  clear  that  every  man 
worth  his  salt  was  likely  to  fight  to  the  last  when  the  time  came  to  keep 
things  such  as  these  in  the  exterior  lands  that  had  been  the  aboriginal 
home.  The  prelude,  therefore,  to  the  revolution  was  a  long  one,  but  the 
crisis  became  acute  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  agi- 
tation started  by  the  Stamp  Act  was  simply  the  liberation  of  sentiments 
that  had  been  growing  from  the  beginning.  It  provided  an  outlet  to 
feelings  that  had  long  been  growing ;  it  furnished  the  stimulus  which  led 
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men  to  overhaul  the  ideas  that  had  been  germinating  within  them,  to 
clarify  their  sense  and  their  mind,  and  to  crystallize  the  spiritual  flux 
that  bore  them  forward  into  crisp  formulae  that  could  serve  as  watch- 
words to  all. 

Laws  authorizing  the  use  of  stamps,  stamped  paper,  or  stamps  on 
packages,  bearing  fixed  rates  for  the  stamps,  for  raising  revenue,  were  in- 
troduced into  England  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  from  Holland. 
From  that  time  until  the  present  the  system  has  been  a  favorite  one  in 
many  countries  for  raising  revenue.  Each  stamp  represents  a  tax  for  a 
certain  sum  which  must  be  paid  to  obtain  it.  A  penalty  is  imposed  on 
those  attempting  to  evade  it,  and  the  transaction  in  which  it  should  have 
been  used  was  declared  invalid  without  it.  A  stamp  duty  had  never 
been  imposed  in  the  colonies.  In  1732  it  was  proposed,  but  the  great 
minister,  Walpole,  said :  "I  will  leave  the  taxation  of  America  to  some  of 
my  successors,  who  have  more  courage  than  I  have."  In  1739  Sir 
William  Keith,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed  such  a  tax  for  the 
province.  Lieutenant-Governor  De  Lancy  proposed  it  in  New  York  in 
1755  ;  and  in  1756  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  urged  Parliament 
to  adopt  a  stamp  tax.  In  1757  it  was  proposed  to  Pitt  to  tax  the  colonies. 
"I  will  never  burn  my  fingers  with  an  American  stamp  tax,"  he  said. 
But  George  Grenville,  Pitt's  brother-in-law,  bolder  than  his  predecessors, 
proposed  in  1764  a  stamp  tax  to  be  extended  to  the  colonies.  It  was  de- 
layed to  await  suggestions  from  the  colonial  provinces  to  be  taxed. 

The  new  enactments  required  that  for  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or 
parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  should  be  engrossed, 
written  or  printed  any  declaration,  plea,  replication,  rejoinder,  demurrer, 
or  other  pleading,  or  any  copy  thereof,  in  any  court  of  law  within  the 
British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  a  stamp  duty  should  be  im- 
posed. Also  for  all  legal  documents  of  every  kind,  marriage  certificates, 
and  the  like,  a  stamp  duty  should  be  paid.  The  stamps  were  printed  in 
embossed  letters,  sometimes  directly  upon  the  paper  used,  but  more 
generally,  for  the  colonies  on  coarse  blue  paper,  such  as  is  known  as 
"tobacco  paper."  The  value  of  each  stamp  was  indicated  upon  it,  and 
varied  from  3d.  to  £2.  The  kinds  of  documents  and  other  papers  to  be 
stamped  to  make  them  legal  numbered  fifty-four.  To  the  blue  paper 
stamps  were  attached  a  narrow  strip  of  tinfoil,  represented  in  the  larger 
engraving  by  the  white  space.  The  ends  of  the  foil  were  passed  through 
the  parchment  or  paper,  flattened  on  the  opposite  side,  and  a  piece  of 
paper  with  a  rough  device  and  number,  seen  in  the  smaller  engraving, 
with  a  crown  and  initials  of  the  king  pasted  over  to  secure  it. 

Protests  Against  Taxation  Scheme — In  the  preamble  to  the  Stamp 
Act  the  open  avowal  was  made  that  its  purpose  was  the  "raising  of  a  rev- 
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enue  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  defending,  protecting  and  securing  his 
Majesty's  dominions  in  America."  This  phraseology  was  rather  decep- 
tive. The  British  Treasury  had  been  exhausted  not  by  defending  the 
colonies,  but  by  wars  in  Europe,  and  its  cofTers  needed  replenishing. 
This  was  the  real  purpose  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  people  in  America 
were  well  aware  of  it.  When  information  as  to  the  scheme  on  foot 
reached  Boston  the  newly  elected  representatives  of  that  town  were 
instructed  to  use  all  their  efforts  "against  the  pending  plan  of  parliamen- 
tary taxation"  and  for  the  "repeal  of  any  such  acts  already  passed." 
The  instructions  were  drawn  by  Samuel  Adams  and  contained  the  first 
decided  protest  against  this  taxation  scheme.  It  was  suggested  that  a 
combination  of  all  the  colonies  in  opposition  to  the  act  would  be  expedi- 
ent. A  committee  of  correspondence  was  appointed  to  hold  communica- 
tions with  the  other  colonial  assemblies,  and  the  political  postulate — 
"Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny" — an  idea  borrowed  from 
the  Dutch,  was  boldly  enunciated  in  a  pamphlet  by  James  Otis,  entitled 
"The  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies  Asserted."  The  Assembly  also 
resolved,  "That  the  imposition  of  duties  and  taxes  by  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  upon  a  people  not  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is^  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  their  rights."  Opposition  to  the  meas- 
ure soon  made  itself  apparent  in  all  the  colonial  provinces.  The  people 
in  cities  and  villages  gathered  in  excited  groups  and  loudly  expressed 
their  indignation.  The  pulpit  denounced  the  scheme,  and  associations 
calling  themselves  the  "Sons  of  Liberty"  in  every  colony  put  forth  their 
energies  in  defence  of  popular  freedom.  The  newspapers  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  general  feeling  of  resentment  and  spoke  out  with  vigor  and 
conviction  showing  what  might  happen  to  the  new  land  and  the  property 
uf  those  living  upon  it  if  people  living  in  Europe,  assuming  unlimited 
authority  over  it  were  permitted  to  levy  the  fruits  of  the  settlers'  soil 
at  will.  The  oflficials  representing  the  crown,  and  known  as  "stamp  dis- 
tributors" were  seized  in  the  streets  and  roughly  jostled  and  man- 
handled, and  were  terrorized  from  performing  their  functions.  Stamps 
were  seized  on  their  arrival  and  secreted  and  burned,  and  when  Novem- 
ber I,  the  date  on  which  the  Stamp  Act  was  to  go  into  effect,  there  were 
found  no  officials  with  courage  enough  to  seek  to  enforce  it. 

There  were,  however,  other  ways  that  public  sentiment  took  to  give 
;;xpression  to  its  instinct  of  opposition  to  exterior  presumption,  and 
these  ways  of  forming  a  channel  to  public  feeling  had  the  effect  of  uniting 
the  various  provinces  and  giving  their  protest  the  semblance  of  a  na- 
tional character.  A  general  congress  of  delegates  were  called  and  met 
in  New  York  in  October,  1765,  and  sent  out  documents  clearly  asserting 
the  rights  of  the  people.  The  congress  was  organized  by  the  choice  of 
Timothy  Ruggles,  of  Massachusetts,  chairman,  and  John  Gotten,  clerk. 
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The  following  representatives  presented  their  credentials :  Massachu- 
setts, James  Otis,  Oliver  Partridge,  Timothy  Ruggles ;  New  York,  Rob- 
ert R.  Livingston,  John  Cruger,  Philip  Livingston,  William  Bayard, 
Leonard  Lispenard  ;  New  Jersey,  Robert  Ogden,  Hendrick  Fisher,  Joseph 
Borden;  Rhode  Island,  Metcalf  Bowler,  Henry  Ward;  Pennsylvania, 
John  Dickinson,  John  Morton,  George  Bryan ;  Delaware,  Thomas 
McKean,  Caesar  Rodney ;  Connecticut,  Eliphalet  Dyer,  David  Rowland, 
William  S.  Johnson ;  Maryland.  William  Murdock,  Edward  Tilghman, 
Thomas  Ringgold ;  South  Carolina,  Thomas  Lynch,  Christopher  Gads- 
den, John  Rutledge.  The  Congress  continued  in  session  fourteen  con- 
secutive days,  and  adopted  a  "Declaration  of  Rights,"  written  by  John 
Cruger,  a  "Petition  to  the  King,"  written  by  Robert  R.  Livingston,  and 
a  "Memorial  to  Both  Houses  of  Parliament,"  written  by  James  Otis.  In 
all  these  the  principles  which  governed  the  leaders  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  soon  afterwards  were  conspicuous.  The  documents  connected  with 
the  proceedings  were  signed  by  all  the  delegates  except  Ruggles  and 
Ogden,  who  were  afterwards  active  Tories. 

Various  other  methods  were  adopted  to  give  expression  to  public 
sentiment.  November  i  was  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  mourning. 
Funeral  processions  paraded  the  city  streets  and  the  bells  of  the  various 
churches  were  used  to  toll  funeral  knells.  The  colors  of  sailing  vessels 
were  trailed  at  half-mast  and  the  columns  of  newspapers  exhibited  broad 
black  lines.  The  courts  were  closed,  legal  marriages  ceased,  ships  re- 
mained in  port,  and  for  a  while  all  business  was  suspended.  Out  of 
this  calm  a  tempest  evolved.  Mobs  began  to  assail  the  residences  of 
officials  and  burn  prominent  adherents  of  the  British  government  in 
effigy.  Merchants  pledged  themselves  not  to  import  goods  from  Great 
Britain  and  as  the  storm  of  protest  rose  from  all  classes  in  America  that 
the  question  of  repealing  the  act  was  raised. 

In  March,  1766,  a  protest  prepared  by  Lord  Lyttelton  against  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  signed  by  thirty-three  peers  In  that  protest 
it  was  declared  that  such  a  strange  and  unheard-of  submission  of  King, 
Lords  and  Commons  to  a  successful  insurrection  of  the  colonies  would 
make  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  contemptible.  There  were  sixty- 
three  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  including  several  bishops,  who 
were  for  subduing  the  colonies  with  fire  and  sword  if  necessary;  but 
the  vote  for  repeal  stood  105  against  71.  Soon  afterwards  a  second  pro- 
test, containing  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  policy  of  Grenville,  and  show- 
ing a  disposition  to  enforce  the  Stamp  Act  at  all  hazards,  was  signed 
by  twenty-eight  peers.  At  that  hour  of  efforts  for  conciliation  five  of 
the  bishops  "solemnly  recorded,  on  the  journal  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
their  unrelenting  enmity  to  measures  of  peace."  On  March  18,  1766, 
in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  a  bill  introduced   in   Parliament  by 
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William  Pitt,  the  act  was  repealed.  In  the  bill  was  a  clause  declaratory 
of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  which  was  not  acceptable 
to  the  latter.  Pitt  said  the  repealing  bill  could  not  have  passed  but 
for  this  clause,  so  of  the  two  evils  he  chose  the  least.  The  Americans 
were  so  pleased  however  with  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act  that,  in 
gratitude  to  the  king  and  to  Pitt,  statues  were  erected  to  them.  An 
equestrian  statue  of  the  king  was  erected  in  Bowling  Green,  New  York 
City,  and  a  statue  of  Pitt  in  the  attitude  of  speaking  was  set  up  at  the 
intersection  of  Wall  and  William  streets.  Another  was  erected  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  king  was  dissatisfied  with  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  regarding  it  as  "a  fatal  compliance  which  had  wounded 
the  majesty  of  England,  and  planted  thorns  under  his  pillow."  He 
scolded  Lord  North,  for  he  preferred  the  risk  of  losing  the  colonies  than 
the  yielding  of  one  iota  of  his  claim  to  absolute  authority  over  them. 

It  was  in  January,  1766,  that  Pitt  appeared  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  declared  that  "the  king  had  no  right  to  levy  a  tax 
on  the  colonies,"  and  said  they  had  invariably  by  their  representatives 
in  their  various  assemblies,  exercised  the  constitutional  right  of  giving 
and  granting  their  own  money.  "They  would  have  been  slaves"  he  said, 
"if  they  had  not  .  .  .  The  colonies  acknowledge  your  authority  in  all 
things,  with  the  sole  exception  that  you  shall  not  take  their  money  out 
of  their  pockets  without  their  consent."  This  avowal  of  the  great  com- 
moner made  a  deep  impression  on  the  House.  Grenville  rose  to  vin- 
dicate the  Stamp  Act  and  looking  steadily  at  Pitt,  he  said  with  great 
emphasis :  "The  seditious  spirit  of  the  colonies  owes  its  birth  to  factions 
in  this  House.  Gentlemen  are  careless  of  the  consequences  of  what  they 
say,  provided  it  answers  for  the  purpose  of  opposition."  This  challenge 
brought  Pitt  to  his  feet  and  he  declared  that  he  would  fight  Grenville 
on  every  foot  of  the  field  of  combat.  He  made  a  powerful  speech  against 
the  Stamp  Act,  to  which  the  new  ministry  was  compelled  to  give  heed. 
Franklin  as  a  result  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House  to  testify. 
He  gave  reasons  why  the  Stamp  Act  could  not  be  enforced  in  America 
and  his  words  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  repeal. 

Text  of  the  Stamp  Act — The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
which  received  the  King's  signature  on  March  27,  1765 : 

Whereas,  By  an  act  made  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  several  duties  were 
granted,  continued  and  appropriated  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  defending,  pro- 
tecting and  securing  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America;  and  whereas  it  is 
first  necessary  that  provision  be  made  for  raising  a  further  revenue  within  your 
Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  towards  defraying  the  said  expenses;  we,  your 
Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  have  therefore  resolved  to  give  and  grant  unto  your  Majesty  the 
several  rights  and  duties  hereinafter  mentioned;  and  do  most  humbly  beseech  your 
Majesty  that   it  may  be  enacted.     And  be  it   enacted   by  the   King's   most  excellent 
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Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  November,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  five, 
there  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid  unto  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, throughout  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  America,  which  now  are,  or  here- 
after may  be,  under  the  dominion  of  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors: 

1.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  o» 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed  any  declaration,  plea,  replication,  rejoinder, 
demurrer,  or  other  pleading,  or  any  copy  thereof,  in  any  court  of  law  within  the  British 
colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  a  stamp  of  three  pence. 

2.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on' 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed  any  special  bail,  and  appearance  upon  such 
bail  in  any  such  court,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings. 

3.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  may  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed  any  petition,  bill,  or  answer,  claim,  plea, 
replication,  rejoinder,  demurrer,  or  other  pleading,  in  any  court  of  chancery  or  equity 
within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  act  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence. 

4.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed  any  copy  of  any  petition,  bill,  answer, 
claim,  plea,  replication,  rejoinder,  demurrer,  or  other  pleading,  in  any  such  court,  a 
stamp  duty  of  three  pence. 

5.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed  any  monition,  libel,  answer,  allegation, 
inventory,  renunciation,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  in  any  court  of  probate,  court  of  the- 
ordinary,  or  other  court  exercising  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  the  said  colonies 
or  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling. 

6.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed  any  copy  of  any  will  (other  than  the 
probate  thereof),  monition,  libel,  answer,  allegation,  inventory,  or  renunciation,  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  in  any  such  court,  a  stamp  duty  of  sixpence. 

7.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed  any  donation,  presentation,  collation  or 
institution,  of  or  to  any  benefice,  or  any  writ  or  instrument  for  the  like  purpose,  or  any 
register,  entry,  testimonial,  or  certificate  of  any  degree  taken  in  any  university,  acad- 
emy, college,  or  seminary  of  learning,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp 
duty  of  two  pounds. 

8.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed  any  monition,  libel,  claim,  answer,  alle- 
gation, information,  letter  of  request,  execution,  renunciation,  inventory,  or  other 
pleading,  in  any  admiralty  court  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty 
of  one  shilling. 

9.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  any  copy  of  any  such  monition,  libel,  claim,  answer,  allegation,  information, 
letter  of  request,  execution,  renunciation,  inventory,  or  other  pleading  shall  be  engrossed, 
written  or  printed,  a  stamp  duty  of  sixpence. 

10.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed,  any  appeal,  wrrit  of  error,  writ  of  dower,, 
ad  quo  damnum,  certiorari,  statute  merchant,  statute  staple,  attestation,  or  certificate,. 
by  any  officer,  or  exemplification  of  any  record  or  proceeding,  in  any  court  whatsoever, 
within  the  said  colonies  or  plantations  (except  appeals,  writs  of  error,  certiorari,  attes- 
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tations,  certificates,  and  exemplifications,  for,  or  relating  to,  the  removal  of  any  pro- 
ceedings from  before  a  single  justice  of  the  peace),  a  stamp  duty  of  ten  shillings. 

U.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  any  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  writ  of  covenant  for  levying  fines, 
writ  of  entry  for  suffering  a  common  recovery,  or  attachment  issuing  out  of  or  return- 
able into  any  court  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  five 
shillings. 

12.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed,  any  judgment,  decree,  or  sentence,  or  dis- 
mission, or  any  record  of  nisi  prius  or  postea,  in  any  court  within  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  four  shillings. 

13.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  01  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed  any  affidavit,  common  bail,  or  appearance, 
interrogatory,  deposition,  rule,  order  or  warrant  of  any  court,  or  any  dedimus  potesta- 
ment,  capias  subpoena,  summons,  compulsory  citation,  commission,  recognizance,  or  any 
other  writ,  process,  or  mandate,  issuing  out  of  or  returnable  into  any  court,  or  any  office 
belonging  thereto,  or  any  other  proceeding  therein  whatsoever,  or  any  copy  thereof,  or 
of  any  record  not  hereinbefore  charged,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations  (except 
warrants  relating  to  criminal  matters,  and  proceedings  thereon,  or  relating  thereto),  a 
stamp  duty  of  one  shilling. 

14.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed  any  note  or  bill  of  lading,  which  shall  be 
signed  for  any  kind  of  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  to  be  exported  from,  or  any  cocket 
or  clearance  granted  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  four 
pence. 

15.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed,  letters  of  mart  or  commission  for  private 
ships-of-war,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  twenty  shillings. 

16.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed  any  grant,  appointment,  or  admission,  of  or 
to  any  public  beneficial  office  or  employment,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  or  any  lesser 
time,  of  or  above  twenty  pounds  per  annum  sterling  money,  in  salary,  fees,  and  per- 
quisites, within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations  (except  commissions  and  appointments 
of  officers  in  the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  or  militia,  or  judges,  and  of  justices  of  the 
peace),  a  stamp  duty  of  ten  shillings. 

17.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  any  grant,  of  any  liberty,  privilege,  or  franchise,  under  the  seal  or  sign  manual 
of  any  governor,  proprietor,  or  public  officer,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  any  other 
person  or  persons,  or  with  any  council,  or  any  council  and  assembly,  or  any  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  same,  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed  within  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  six  pounds. 

18.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed  any  license  for  retailing  spirituous  liquors, 
to  be  granted  to  any  person  who  shall  take  out  the  same,  within  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  twenty  shillings. 

19.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed  any  license  for  retailing  of  wine,  to  be 
granted  to  any  person  who  shall  not  take  out  a  license  for  retailing  of  spirituous  liquors, 
within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  four  pounds. 

20.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
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which   shall  be  engrossed,   written   or  printed  any  license    for  retailing  of  spirituous 
liquors,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  three  pounds. 

21.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed,  any  probate  of  will,  letters  of  administra- 
tion, or  of  guardianship  for  any  estate  above  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  sterling  money, 
with  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  upon  the  continent  of  America,  the  islands 
belonging  thereto,  and  the  Bermuda  and  Bahama  islands,  a  stamp  duty  of  five  shillings. 

22.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  any  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed  any  such  probate,  letters  of  administra- 
tion, or  of  guardianship,  within  all  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  in  America,  a 
stamp  duty  of  ten  shillings. 

23.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed  any  bond  for  securing  the  payment  of  any 
sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  sterling  money,  within  the  British 
colonies  and  plantations  upon  the  continent  of  America,  the  islands  belonging  thereto, 
and  the  Bermuda  and  Bahama  islands,  a  stamp  duty  of  six  pence. 

24.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed,  any  bond  for  securing  the  payment  of  any 
sum  of  money  above  ten  pounds,  and  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  sterling  money, 
within  such  colonies,  plantations,  and  islands,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling. 

25.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed,  any  bond  for  securing  the  payment  of  any 
sum  of  money  above  twenty  pounds  and  not  exceeding  forty  pounds  sterling  money, 
within  such  colonies  and  plantations  and  islands,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling  and  six 
pence. 

26.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed  any  order  or  warrant  for  surveying  or 
setting  out  any  quantities  of  land  not  exceeding  100  acres,  issued  by  any  governor, 
proprietor,  or  any  public  officer,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons, or  with  any  council,  or  any  council  or  assembly,  with  the  British  colonies  and 
plantations  in  America,  a  stamp  duty  of  six  pence. 

27.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which 
shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed  any  such  order  or  warrant  for  surveying  or 
setting  out  any  quantity  of  land  above  100  and  not  exceeding  200  acres,  within  the  said 
colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling. 

28.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed  any  such  order  or  warrant  for  surveying 
or  setting  out  any  quantity  of  land  above  200  and  not  exceeding  320  acres,  within  the 
said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling  and  six  pence. 

29.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed  any  original  grant  or  any  deed,  mesne  con- 
veyance, or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding 
100  acres  shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  within  the  British  colonies  and  plan- 
tations, upon  the  continent  of  America,  the  islands  belonging  thereto,  and  the  Bermuda 
and  Bahama  islands  (except  leases  for  any  term  not  exceeding  the  term  of  twenty  one 
years)  a  stamp  duty  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence. 

30.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  any  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed  any  such  original  grant,  or  any  such 
deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quantity  of 
land  above  100  and  not  exceeding  200  acres  shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned, 
within  such  colonies,  plantations  and  islands,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings. 
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31.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed,  any  such  original  grant,  or  any  such  deed, 
mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quantity  of  land, 
above  200  and  not  exceeding  320  acres  shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  and  in 
proportion  for  every  such  grant,  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument,  granting, 
conveying,  or  assigning  every  other  320  acres,  within  such  colonies,  plantations  and 
islands  a  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

32.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  any  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
on  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed  any  such  original  grant,  or  any  such 
deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quantity  of 
land,  not  exceeding  100  acres  shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  within  all  other 
parts  of  the  British  dominion  in  America,  a  stamp  duty  of  three  shillings. 

33.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed  any  such  original  grant,  or  any  such  deed, 
mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quantity  of  land 
above  100  and  not  exceeding  200  acres  shall  be  granted,  conveyed  or  assigned,  within 
the  same  parts  of  the  said  domains,  a  stamp  duty  of  four  shillings. 

34.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed  any  such  original  grant,  or  any  such 
deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  by  which  any  quantity  of  land 
above  200  and  not  exceeding  320  acres  shall  be  granted,  conveyed,  or  assigned,  and  in 
proportion  for  every  such  grant,  deed,  mesne  conveyance,  or  other  instrument,  grant- 
ing, conveying,  or  assigning,  every  other  320  acres  within  the  same  parts  of  the  said 
dominions,  a  stamp  duty  of  five  shillings. 

35.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed  any  grant,  appointment,  or  admission  of  or 
to  any  beneficial  office  or  employment,  not  hereinbefore  charged,  above  the  value  of 
twenty  pounds  per  annum  sterling  money,  in  salary,  fees,  and  perquisites,  or  any  exem- 
plification of  the  same  within  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  upon  the  continent  of 
America,  the  islands  belonging  thereto,  and  the  Bermuda  and  Bahama  islands  (except 
commissions  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  or  militia,  and  of  justices  of 
the  peace),  a  stamp  duty  of  four  pounds. 

36.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed  any  such  grant,  appointment,  or  admission 
of  or  to  any  such  public  beneficial  office  or  employment,  or  any  exemplification  of  the 
same  within  all  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  in  America,  a  stamp  duty  of  six 
pounds. 

37.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed  any  indenture,  lease,  conveyance,  contract, 
stipulation,  bill  of  sale,  charter  party,  protest,  articles  of  apprenticeship  or  covenant 
(except  for  the  hire  of  servants  not  apprentices,  and  also  except  such  other  matters  as 
hereinbefore  charged)  within  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  a  stamp 
duty  of  two  shillings  and  six  pence. 

38.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  any  warrant  or  order  for  auditing  any  public  accounts,  beneficial  warrant,  order, 
grant,  or  certificate,  under  any  public  seal,  or  under  the  seal  or  sign  manual  of  any 
governor,  proprietor,  or  public  officer,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  any  person  or  per- 
sons, or  with  any  council,  or  any  council  and  assembly,  not  hereinbefore  charged,  or 
any  passport  or  letpass,  surrender  of  office,  or  policy  of  assurance,  which  shall  be  en- 
grossed, written,  or  printed  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations  (except  warrants 
or  orders  for  the  service  of  the  army,  navy,  ordnance,  or  militia,  and  grants  of  offices 
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under  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  in  salary,  fees,  and  perquisites),  a  stamp  duty  of  five 
shillings. 

39.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed  any  notarial  act,  bond,  deed,  letter  of  attor- 
ney, procuration,  mortgage,  release,  or  other  obligatory  instrument,  not  hereinbefore 
charged,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings. 

40.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed,  any  register,  entry,  or  enrolment  of  any 
grant,  deed,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  hereinbefore  charged,  within  the  said  col- 
onies and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  three  pence. 

41.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  shall  be  engrossed,  written  or  printed  grant  register,  entry,  or  enrolment  of  any 
grant,  deed,  or  other  instrument  whatsoever,  not  hereinbefore  charged,  within  the  said 
colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  two  shillings. 

42.  And  for  and  upon  every  pack  of  playing  cards,  and  all  dice,  which  shall  be 
sold  or  used  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  the  several  stamp  duties  following 
(that  is  to  say)  : 

43.  For  every  pack  of  cards,  one  shilling. 

44.  For  every  pair  of  such  dice,  ten  shillings. 

45.  And  for  and  upon  every  paper  called  a  pamphlet,  and  upon  every  newspaper 
containing  public  news  or  occurrences,  which  shall  be  printed,  dispersed,  and  made 
public,  within  any  of  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  and  for  and  upon  such  adver- 
tisements as  are  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  respective  duties  following  (that  is  to  say)  : 

46.  For  every  such  pamphlet  and  paper,  contained  in  a  half  sheet  or  any  lesser 
piece  of  paper,  which  shall  be  so  printed,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  half-penny  for  every 
printed  copy  thereof. 

47.  For  every  such  pamphlet  and  paper  (being  larger  than  half  a  sheet  and  not 
exceeding  one  whole  sheet)  which  shall  be  printed,  a  stamp  duty  of  one  penny  for  every 
printed  copy  thereof. 

48.  For  every  pamphlet  and  paper,  being  larger  than  one  whole  sheet  and  not  ex- 
ceeding six  sheets  in  octavo,  or  in  a  lesser  page,  or  not  exceeding  twelve  sheets  in 
quarto,  or  twenty  sheets  in  folio,  which  shall  be  so  printed,  a  duty  after  the  rate  of 
one  shilling  for  every  sheet  of  any  kind  of  paper  which  shall  be  contained  in  one  printed 
copy  thereof. 

49.  For  every  advertisement  to  be  contained  in  any  gazette,  newspaper,  or  other 
paper,  or  any  pamphlet  which  shall  be  so  printed,  a  duty  of  two  shillings. 

50.  For  every  almanac,  or  calendar,  for  any  one  particular  year,  or  for  any  time 
less  than  a  year,  which  shall  be  written  or  printed  on  one  side  only  of  any  one  sheet, 
skin,  or  piece  of  paper,  parchment,  or  vellum,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations, 
a  stamp  duty  of  two  pence. 

51.  For  every  other  almanac  or  calendar,  for  any  one  particular  year,  which  shall 
be  written  or  printed  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  a  stamp  duty  of  four 
pence. 

52.  And  for  every  almanac  or  calendar,  written  or  printed  in  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations,  to  serve  for  several  years,  duties  to  the  same  amount  respectively  shall  be 
paid  for  every  such  year. 

53.  For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  any  instrument,  proceeding,  or  other  matter  or  thing  aforesaid  shall  be  en- 
grossed, written  or  printed,  within  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  in  any  other  than 
the  English  language,  a  stamp  duty  double  the  amount  of  the  respective  duties  before 
charged  thereon. 
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54  And  there  shall  be  also  paid,  in  the  said  colonies  and  plantations,  duty  of  six- 
pence for  every  twenty  shillings,  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  sterling  money, 
which  shall  be  given,  paid,  contracted,  or  agreed  for  with  or  in  relation  to  any  clerk  or 
apprentice,  which  shall  be  put  or  placed  to  or  with  any  master  or  mistress,  to  learn  any 
profession,  trade,  or  employment.  II.  And  also  a  duty  of  one  shilling  for  every  twenty 
shillings,  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  which  shall  be  given,  paid,  contracted, 
or  agreed  for,  with  or  in  relation  to,  any  such  clerk  or  apprentice. 

55.  Finally,  the  produce  of  all  the  aforementioned  duties  shall  be  paid  into  his 
Majesty's  treasury,  and  there  held  in  reserve,  to  be  used  from  time  to  time  by  the  Par- 
liament for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  defence,  protection 
and  security  of  the  said  colonies  and  plantations. 

Policy  of  Taxing  Colonies — The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  not  a 
peace ;  it  was  only  an  armistice.  The  policy  for  taxing  the  colonies  was 
part  of  an  elaborate  programme,  and  was  not  to  be  abandoned.  It  had 
been  carefully  worked  out  by  the  British  cabinet  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 
It  was  part  of  an  attempt  to  mold  the  colonies  into  conformity  with 
England.  Bancroft  has  traced  out  and  explained  the  system  with  per- 
spicuity and  at  great  length.  "It  embraced"  says  Frothingham,  "an 
alteration  of  territorial  boundaries,  a  remodeling  of  the  local  consti- 
tutions, an  abridgment  of  popular  power,  and  an  introduction  of  the 
aristocratic  or  hereditary  element."  An  American  standing  army  was 
to  be  created  and  an  American  civil  service  and  judiciary,  all  subservi- 
ent to  the  crown,  but  paid  by  taxation  levied  upon  the  colonies.  "It 
included  an  execution  of  the  Navigation  Act  which  had  never  been  en- 
forced, of  laws  of  trade  which  had  remained  dead  letters  on  the  statute 
book,  the  collection  of  a  revenue  and  the  establishment  of  a  standing 
army.  The  ministry  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  based  on  prerogative  and 
power,  decided  in  favor  of  this  policy,  and  successive  administrations 
endeavored  to  carry  it  out  in  part  or  in  whole." 

Townshend,  the  British  minister,  initiated  this  policy;  Jenkinson 
arranged  the  details ;  Grenville  put  it  into  execution.  The  idea  of  a 
stamp  tax  for  the  colonies  is  said  to  have  been  promulgated  first  by 
Governor  Keith  and  Joshua  Gee,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1739;  the  proposi- 
tion being  to  raise  troops  to  go  against  the  Indians,  and  provide  for 
their  maintenance  out  of  a  stamp  duty  laid  by  act  of  Parliament.  The 
proposition  is  like  Keith,  but  the  authenticity  of  the  papers  embodying 
it  is  not  completely  established.  There  seem  to  have  been  numerous 
premonitions  in  the  colonies  that  a  new  system  of  government  and  taxa- 
tion was  about  to  be  instituted.  The  feeling  probably  grew  out  of  the 
more  rigid  enforcement  of  existing  laws  of  trade  and  navigation,  the 
execution  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the  resistance  made  by  James  Otis  to  the 
custom-house  writs  of  assistance,  and  by  Patrick  Henry  to  the  tithe 
proceedings  in  Virginia.  Only  one  of  the  stories  and  reports  in  con- 
nection with  all  this  needs  to  be  cited  here.  It  is  related  by  Gordon,  in 
his  "History  of  the  Revolution,"  that  Whitefield,  being  at  Portsmouth, 
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New  Hampshire,  April  2,  1764,  sent  for  Dr.  Langdon  and  Mr.  Haven, 
the  Congregational  ministers  of  the  town,  and,  upon  their  coming  and 
being  alone  with  him,  said :  "I  can't  in  conscience  leave  the  town  with- 
out acquainting  you  with  a  secret.  My  heart  bleeds  for  America.  Oh, 
poor  New  England !  There  is  a  deep  laid  plot  against  both  your  civil 
and  religious  liberties,  and  they  will  be  lost.  Your  golden  days  are  at 
an  end.  You  have  nothing  but  trouble  before  you.  My  information 
comes  from  the  best  authority  in  Great  Britain.  I  was  allowed  to  speak 
of  the  aflfair  in  general,  but  enjoined  not  to  mention  particulars  Your 
liberties  will  be  lost."  Doubtless  Whitefield  confided  this  "secret"  to 
others  besides  Langdon,  and  his  Philadelphia  friends  probably  heard 
it  more  than  once  from  his  own  lips. 

The  first  authentic  notice  received  in  Philadelphia  of  the  design  of 
the  British  ministry  to  tax  the  colonies  by  means  of  a  stamp  duty  came 
from  Boston  in  May,  1764.  Samuel  Adams  had  brought  the  subject 
up  in  a  town  meeting  in  Boston.  But  the  remonstrances  of  Rhode 
Island  against  the  Sugar  Act  had  been  received  before  that,  and  the 
leading  men  in  the  different  colonies  had  begun  to  correspond  on  the 
subject  of  the  taxes  proposed,  so  that  it  was  fully  understood  before  the 
declaratory  resolutions  were  adopted.  These  were  oflFered  by  Gren- 
ville  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  9,  1764,  and,  although  it 
was  announced  that  no  immediate  action  would  be  taken  on  them,  great 
excitement  ensued  in  the  colonies.  The  proposed  taxation  was  de- 
nounced as  putting  the  colonists  on  the  footing  of  conquered  slaves, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  if  they  were  taxed  without  their  consent 
they  would  "desire  a  change."  This  step,  according  to  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  "though  intended  to  secure  our  independence,  may  produce  a  fatal 
resentment  and  be  submersive  of  that  end."  Dunk  Halifax  wrote, 
August  17,  1764,  an  ofificial  letter  from  St.  James,  notifying  Governor 
Penn  that  as  Parliament,  at  its  last  session,  "had  come  to  a  Resolution, 
by  which  it  is  declared  that,  towards  defraying  the  necessary  Expenses 
of  defending,  protecting,  and  securing  the  British  Colonies  and  Planta- 
tions in  America,  it  may  be  proper  to  charge  certain  Stamp  Duties  in 
the  said  Colonies  and  Plantations,  it  is  His  Majesty's  Pleasure,  that 
You  should  transmit  to  me  without  Delay,  a  list  of  all  instruments 
made  use  of  in  publick  Transactions,  Law  Proceedings,  Grants.  Con- 
veyances, Securities  of  Land  or  Money,  within  your  Government,  with 
proper  and  sufficient  Descriptions  of  the  same,  in  order  that  if  Parlia- 
ment should  think  proper  to  pursue  the  Intention  of  the  aforesaid 
Resolution,  they  may  thereby  be  enabled  to  carry  it  into  execution,  in 
the  most  effectual  and  least  burthensome  manner." 

This  was  introductory  to  action  of  the  most  decided  character,  but 
in  the  meantime  there  was  activity  in  other  directions.     Grenville  was 
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determined  to  break  up  smuggling  with  a  strong  hand,  and  all  captains, 
not  only  of  revenue  cutters,  but  of  all  armed  vessels  sent  to  America, 
were  made  revenue  officers  and  compelled  to  take  the  usual  custom- 
house oaths  and  respect  custom-house  regulations.  On  the  loth  of  March, 
1764,  moreover,  says  Hazard:  "the  House  of  Commons  agreed  to  a 
number  of  resolutions  respecting  the  American  trade.  A  bill  was 
brought  in  and  passed  into  a  law,  laying  heavy  duties  on  the  articles 
imported  into  the  colonies  from  the  French  and  other  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  ordering  these  duties  to  be  paid  in  specie  into  the 
exchequer  of  Breat  Britain.  The  Americans  complained  much  of 
this  new  law  and  of  the  unexampled  hardship  of  being  deprived  first 
of  obtaining  specie  and  next  being  ordered  to  pay  the  new  duties  in 
specie  into  the  treasury  at  London,  which,  they  said,  must  speedily 
drain  them  of  all  specie  they  had.  But  what  seemed  more  particularly 
hard  upon  them  was  a  bill  brought  in  at  the  same  session  and  passed 
into  a  law,  'To  restrain  the  currency  of  paper  money  in  the  colonies.'  In 
the  spring  of  1765  the  American  agents  in  London  were  informed  by 
the  administration  that  if  the  colonists  would  propose  any  other  mode 
of  raising  the  sum  pretended  to  be  raised  by  stamp  duties  their  pro- 
posal would  be  accepted  and  the  stamp  duty  laid  aside.  The  agents 
said  they  were  authorized  to  give  any  answer,  but  that  they  were  ordered 
to  oppose  the  bill  when  it  should  be  brought  into  the  House  by  petitions 
questioning  the  right  claimed  by  Parliament  of  taxing  the  colonies." 

Respecting  the  law  restricting  issues  of  paper  money,  it  was  found 
on  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Lord  Hillsborough  in  February,  1764,  to  which  Franklin  wrote  and 
published  a  pamphlet  in  reply.  In  his  examination  in  regard  to  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  in  several  pamphlets  and  memoranda,  he  stated  the 
entire  American  case  in  the  clearest  and  most  forcible  manner,  leaving 
nothing  to  be  desired  towards  the  completeness  of  the  argument.  A 
copy  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  printed  in  the  "Pennsylvania  Gazette"  on 
April  18,  1765,  but  this  must  evidently  have  been  in  advance  of  the  news 
of  its  passage.  The  people  of  Philadelphia  began  at  once  to  show  their 
determination  to  make  it  a  nullity  so  far  as  revenue  was  concerned.  An 
enforced  frugality  was  the  first  step,  and  of  this  policy  Franklin  sounded 
the  key-note.  In  his  examination  before  the  House  of  Commons  the 
concluding  questions  and  answers  were  these:  "Q.  What  used  to  be  the 
pride  of  the  Americans?  A.  To  indulge  in  the  fashions  and  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain.  Q.  What  is  now  their  pride?  A.  To  wear  their  old 
clothes  over  again,  till  they  can  make  new  ones."  In  the  issue  of  the 
"Pennsylvania  Gazette"  that  reproduced  the  Stamp  Act  there  was  an 
article  against  expensive  and  ostentatious  funerals,  the  writer  saying 
that  often    £70  or   £100  were  squandered  on  such  occasions.     When 
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Alderman  William  Plumsted  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  the 
funeral,  by  his  own  wish,  was  conducted  in  the  plainest  way,  no  pall, 
no  mourning  worn  by  relatives.  In  March  the  Hibernia  Fire  Company 
resolved  "from  motives  of  economy,  and  to  reduce  the  present  high 
price  of  mutton,  and  encourage  the  breweries  of  Pennsylvania,  not  to 
purchase  any  lamb  this  season,  nor  to  drink  any  foreign  beer."  Other 
fire  companies  and  many  citizens  copied  this  example,  and  Edward 
Broadfield,  of  Kensington,  who  had  a  patent  way  of  his  own  of  curing 
sturgeon,  thought  this  a  good  occasion  to  recommend  sturgeon  as  a 
good  substitute  for  mutton. 

Course  of  Action  Decided  On — The  news  that  John  Hughes,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  and  a  partisan  of  Franklin's,  had  been  appointed  dis- 
tributor of  stamps,  occasioned  great  ill-feeling,  extending  even  to  Franklin, 
some  of  his  enemies  saying  that  he  had  even  asked  for  the  place  him- 
self. However  people  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  what  to  do.  They 
knew  that  parliament  had  only  passed  the  bill  by  a  ministerial  vote.  They 
knew  of  the  strong  opposition  it  had  met  with,  even  from  friends  of 
the  administration  like  Alderman  Beckford  and  from  the  London 
merchants.  They  looked  for  a  repeal.  In  September  intelligence  came 
of  a  change  in  the  ministry,  and  it  was  welcomed  with  immense  satis- 
faction as  it  gave  assurance  of  immediate  repeal.  The  news  was  received 
on  Sunday — its  reception  showed  how  great  had  been  the  tension  of 
public  feeling.  On  Monday  the  bells  rang  all  day;  loyal  healths  were 
drunk,  bonfires  kindled  at  night  and  John  Hughes,  the  stamp  distributor 
burned  in  effigy.  A  mob  surrounded  his  house,  threatened  violence,  and 
causing  him  to  load  his  gun  for  defence.  He  wrote  to  Governor  Penn 
and  to  John  Dickinson  that  he  had  not  received  either  stamps,  com- 
mission, bond,  or  anything  else  informing  him  of  his  appointment.  When 
they  reached  New  Castle  he  was  afraid  to  take  possession  of  them.  A 
crowd  surrounded  his  house  while  he  was  ill  in  bed  and  obtained  his 
wTitten  pledge  not  to  attempt  to  perform  the  functions  of  his  new  office. 
In  an  explanatory  letter  he  said  the  excitement  was  stirred  up  by  the 
Presbyterians  chiefly.  The  crowd  waited  on  him  with  muffled  drums 
and  muffled  church  bells  ringing;  the  son  of  Chief  Justice  Allen  was  the 
leader;  and  the  committee  who  waited  on  him  to  demand  his  resig- 
nation comprised  James  Tilghman,  Robert  Morris,  Charles  Thomson, 
Archibald  McCall,  John  Cox,  William  Richards  and  William  Bradford. 
The  Quakers,  he  writes.  Baptists  and  Church  of  England  people  were 
decently  behaved  but  the  Presbyterians,  "proprietary  minions,"  and 
"Dutch"  were  violent. 

By  the  time  the  stamps  arrived  a  course  of  action  had  been  decided 
upon  by  the  colonists.  Virginia  took  the  lead,  but  it  was  James  Otis, 
of  Massachusetts,  who  hit  upon  the  plan  of  a  general  congress  of  the 
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colonies,  to  meet  in  New  York  the  second  Tuesday  in  November.  The 
Assembly  met  on  September  lo  and  appointed  Joseph  Fox,  John  Dickin- 
son, George  Bryan  and  John  Morton  to  represent  the  province  in  the 
congress.  The  letter  from  the  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly 
was  read,  the  House  resolved  that  in  duty  to  their  constituents  they 
ought  to  remonstrate  with  the  crown  in  regard  to  the  Stamp  Act  and! 
other  late  acts  of  Parliament,  by  which  heavy  burdens  had  been  laid 
on  the  colonies,  and  a  committee  of  the  Assembly — Amos  Strettel,  of 
Philadelphia  County ;  Thomas  Willing,  of  the  city ;  Giles  Knight,  of 
Bucks;  Isaac  Pearson  of  Chester:  James  Wright  of  Lancaster;  William 
Allen  of  Cumberland  and  John  Ross  of  Berks — were  ordered  to  draw  up 
a  remonstrance.  This  was  reported  and  adopted  on  September  21. 
It  claimed  that  the  Stamp  Act  deeply  affected  some  of  the  most  essential 
and  valuable  rights  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  House 
thought  it  a  duty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity  to  come  to  the  reso- 
lutions unanimously  adopted,  to  the  effect  that  the  Assemblies  of  the 
province  had  always  contributed  their  quota  to  the  aid  of  the  king  upon 
requisition,  and  would  cheerfully  do  so  in  the  future  when  called  upon  in 
a  constitutional  way,  "that  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  entitled 
to  all  liberties,  rights  and  privileges  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  Great 
Britain  or  elsewhere,  and  that  the  constitutional  government  in  this 
province  is  founded  on  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  and  the  noble 
principles  of  English  liberty,  and  therefore  is,  or  ought  to  be,  perfectly 
free ;  that  it  is  the  inherent  birthright  and  indubitable  privilege  of  every 
British  subject  to  be  taxed  only  by  his  own  consent  or  that  of  his  legal 
representatives,  in  conjunction  with  His  Majesty  or  his  substitutes." 
The  members  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  were  declared  to  be  the  only 
legal  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  and  any  other 
taxation  laid  upon  the  people  by  other  than  these  representatives  was 
declared  unconstitutional  and  subversive  of  right  and  public  liberty 
and  destructive  of  public  happiness.  It  was  further  resolved  that  there 
was  danger  to  liberty  in  vesting  the  final  decision  in  suits  growing  out 
of  the  stamp  duty  in  Courts  of  Admiralty  "contrary  to  Magna  Charta, 
the  great  charter  and  fountain  of  English  liberty,  and  destructive  of 
one  of  their  most  darling  and  acknowledged  rights" — trial  by  jury ; 
that  the  restraints  on  trade  imposed  by  the  late  acts  of  Parliament  would 
be  attended  with  disaster  to  the  province  and  the  trade  of  the  mother 
country;  "that  this  House  think  it  their  duty  thus  firmly  to  assert  with 
modesty  and  decency  their  inherent  rights,  that  their  posterity  may 
learn  and  know  that  it  was  not  with  their  assent  and  acquiescence 
that  any  taxes  should  be  levied  on  them  by  any  persons  but  their  own 
representatives,  and  are  desirous  that  these,  their  resolves,  should  remain 
on  their  minutes  as  a  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  ardent  desire  of  the 
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present  House  of  Assembly  to  preserve  their  inestimable  rights,  which, 
as  Englishmen,  they  have  possessed  ever  since  this  province  was  set- 
tled, and  to  transmit  them  to  their  latest  posterity." 

Merchants  Adopt  Non-ImpKirtation  Resolutions — The  merchants  and 
business  people  of  Philadelphia  subscribed  on  October  25  to  the  non- 
importation agreement,  other  copies  of  which  were  being  signed  in  the 
other  provinces.  In  this  document  the  subscribers  agreed  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  late  acts  of  Parliament  and  the  injurious  regulations 
accompanying  them,  and  of  the  Stamp  Act,  etc.,  in  justice  to  themselves 
and  in  hopes  of  benefit  by  their  example  (l)  to  countermand  all  orders 
for  English  goods  until  the  Stamp  Act  should  be  repealed ;  (2)  a  few 
necessary  articles,  or  articles  shipped  under  peculiar  circumstances,  were 
excepted ;  (3)  no  goods  received  for  sale  on  commission  to  be  disposed 
of  until  the  Stamp  Act  should  be  repealed,  and  this  agreement  to  be 
binding  on  each  and  all,  as  a  pledge  of  word  of  honor  "until  May  -st." 
A  committee  to  carry  the  agreement  into  effect  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  Thomas  Willing,  Samuel  Mifflin,  Thomas  Montgomery,  Samuel 
Howell,  Samuel  Wharton,  John  Rhea,  William  Fisher,  Joshua  Fisher, 
Peter  Chevalier,  Benjamin  Fuller  and  Abel  James.  The  retailers  adopted 
similar  resolutions.  To  carry  out  these  instructions  blanks  were  printed 
for  the  use  of  importers,  and  to  be  sent  to  England,  as  follows : 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  7,  1765. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  merchants  and  traders  of  this  city  it  was  thus  duly  unani- 
tnously  resolved  by  them  (and  to  strengthen  their  resolutions  they  entered  into  the 
most  solemn  engagements  with  each  other)  that  they  would  not  import  any  goods  from 
Great  Britain  until  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed.  ...  do,  therefore,  hereby  counter- 
mand all  order  ....  have  therefore  transmitted  to  you  for  the  shipping  of  any 
goods,  and  ....  do  expect  and  insist  that  you  pay  a  strict  and  liberal  obedience  to 
this  injunction;  for  should  they  arrive,  and  the  Stamp  Act  not  be  repealed,  .  .  .  shall 
not  dare  to  dispose  of  any  part  of  them  without  a  forfeiture  of  ...  .  honor,  nor 
indeed  can  ....  engage  for  their  or  ...   .  own  safety. 

Among  the  list  of  signers  there  were  many  who  afterwards  sided  with 
the  tories. 

When  the  stamp  act  was  about  to  go  into  efifect  there  was  uncertainty 
as  to  how  the  people  should  act.  In  this  emergency  John  Dickinson, 
whom  Bancroft  describes  as  "pureminded  and  ingenuous  patriot"  issued 
an  anonymous  address  to  his  "Friends  and  Countrymen"  warning  them 
that  their  conduct  at  this  period  would  decide  their  entire  fortunes  and 
those  of  their  posterity,  and  whether  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  were  to 
be  freemen  or  slaves.  "May  God  grant,"  he  wrote,  "that  every  one  of 
you  may  consider  your  situation  with  a  seriousness  and  sensibility  be- 
coming the  solemn  occasion,  and  that  you  may  receive  this  address  with 
the  same  candid  and  tender  affection  for  the  public  good  by  which  it  is 
dictated."     He  councels,  he  enjoins  it  upon  his  countrymen  as  of  the 
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most  imperative  necessity  to  make  the  sternest  and  most  uncompromis- 
ing resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act,  any  compliance  with  which  would  fix 
and  rivet  "perpetual  chains  upon  your  unhappy  country."  "Think, 
Oh.  think,"  he  adds,  "of  the  endless  miseries  you  must  entail  upon  your- 
selves and  your  country  by  touching  the  pestilential  cargoes  that  have 
been  sent  to  you.  Destruction  lurks  within  them.  To  receive  them  is 
death.     It  is  worse  than  death  ;  it  is  Slavery." 

Leading  Figures  in  Protest — "These,"  writes  one  commentator,  "are 
not  the  words  of  a  trimmer  or  a  waiter  upon  Providence.  Yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  Dickinson,  whose  bravery  and  patriotism  none  doubt  was  not  a 
man  of  action.  Others  ran  past  him  and  clutched  the  opportunity  while 
he  was  still  debating  in  his  mind  if  it  had  arrived.  His  nature  was 
judicial,  not  executive,  not  fitted  for  sharp  and  sudden  emergencies." 
His  character  was  regarded  as  puzzling,  "because  a  mixed  one ;  every 
character  the  elements  of  which  are  rich  and  the  tone  deliberate  will 
appear  contradictory  to  those  who  judge  of  men  by  the  test  of  action 
alone."  Dickinson  was  born  in  Talbot  County,  Maryland,  November  2, 
1732.  His  father  was  Samuel  Dickinson,  of  Dover,  Delaware,  where  he 
was  judge ;  his  mother  (a  second  marriage)  was  Mary  Cadwalader ;  his 
tutor  was  Kilen,  afterwards  chancellor  of  Delaware.  He  studied  law 
under  John  Moland,  Philadelphia,  and  completed  his  studies  by  three 
years  course  in  the  Temple.  He  went  into  the  Assembly  in  1762,  wrote 
his  "Farmer's  Letters"  in  1767-8,  was  married  in  1770  to  Mary  Norris, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Norris,  Jr.,  and  Sarah,  daughter  of  James  Logan ;  and 
took  an  active  part,  mainly  in  the  civil  conduct  of  the  Revolution. 
"Truly  he  lives  in  my  memory,"  said  William  T.  Reed,  "as  a  realization 
of  my  beau  ideal  of  a  gentleman."  That  was  apparent  to  all,  and  it  may 
have  been  the  reason  why  John  Adams  did  not  like  him,  and  wrote 
of  him :  "A  certain  great  fortune  and  piddling  genius,  whose  fame  has 
been  trumpeted  loudly,  has  given  a  cast  of  folly  to  our  whole  doings." 
Dickinson  had  the  misfortune  to  be  an  homme  incompris;  he  was  sensi- 
tive, proud,  disappointed  also  perhaps  that  he  could  not  persuade  the 
Revolution  to  move  on  as  he  would  have  had  it  do,  but  possibly  thought 
his  pen  and  voice  could  make  it  do,  like  a  gentleman's  chaise  and  pair 
over  a  smooth  lawn.  He  was  too  precise,  courtly  and  formal,  perhaps,  to 
suit  his  businesslike  colleagues,  who  could  not  conceive  so  much  grace 
and  polish  to  be  compatible  with  earnestness.  He  was  in  dead  earnest 
for  all  that,  though  it  would  appear  he  did  not  want  any  fighting,  having 
a  lawyer's  dread  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim.  Inter  arma  silent  leges.  He 
was  ambitions,  too,  sought  popularity,  and  writhed  under  the  imputations 
of  incivism  which  later  defeated  him  in  his  attempt  to  enter  Congress. 

Besides  Dickinson  and  Franklin  there  were  Joseph  Galloway,  Charles 
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Thomson  and  Thomas  Willing,  who  were  in  the  front  of  affairs  in  con- 
nection with  the  stamp  duty.  Galloway,  who  from  leading  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  Assembly  as  Franklin's  successor,  became  a  defender  of  pre- 
rogative and  a  bitter  Tory  and  refugee,  a  spy  and  a  pensioner  of  George 
III,  was  a  lawyer  by  profession.  The  estate  he  left  in  Philadelphia  in 
1778,  which  was  later  confiscated,  he  claimed  was  worth  £40,000.  Gal- 
loway entered  the  Assembly  in  1757  and  became  at  once  a  leader,  continu- 
ing so  until  his  defeat  for  the  Second  Continental  Congress,  a  punishment 
for  his  lack  of  patriotism  in  the  First.  He  was  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
from  1765  to  1774,  and  led  the  popular  party,  he  and  Franklin  making 
common  cause  against  Dickinson  and  the  proprietary  in  1764.  He  joined 
the  British  in  1776,  was  provost  marshal  of  Philadelphia  during  Howe's 
command  there,  and  when  he  went  to  England  was  one  of  the  most  active 
of  the  loyalists  there,  his  knowledge  of  men  and  things  in  Philadelphia 
making  him  very  serviceable.  His  dangerous  activities  made  him  greatly 
hated  but  his  abilities  were  admitted. 

Charles  Thomson  was  another  interesting  character.  His  life  was 
never  written,  because  he  deliberately  destroyed  the  materials  for  it. 
He  knew  more  of  the  inside  history  of  the  great  struggle  than  any  other 
man,  but  never  opened  his  lips  about  it,  burning  his  papers  before  his 
death  and  calmly  insisting  that  his  secrets  should  die  with  him.  This 
self-repression  cost  him  no  pangs ;  it  was  natural  to  him.  He  habitually 
acted  behind  the  scenes  and  by  indirect  methods,  and  he  did  this  not  from 
any  spirit  of  intrigue  or  other  unworthy  motive,  but  because  his  nature 
seemed  to  demand  it.  He  has  been  described  as  the  soul  of  truth  and 
honor,  frank,  ingenious,  much  beloved  of  his  friends,  serene,  compan- 
ionable, quiet,  yet  evidently  capable  of  emotions  of  the  very  strongest 
sort,  so  that  he  fainted  from  excitement  in  speaking  upon  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,  and  John  Adams  spoke  of  him  as  "the  Sam  Adams  of  Phila- 
delphia." Perhaps  it  was  this  excitability  and  his  consciousness  of  it 
which  made  Thomson  always  avoid  the  demonstrative  part  of  the  great 
work  to  which  he  had  laid  his  hand,  and  which  he  did  so  thoroughly. 
This  and  the  untoward  circumstances  of  his  childhood  may  suffice  to  ex- 
plain the  seeming  anomaly  in  Charles  Thomson's  character.  He  was 
born  in  Ireland,  whence  in  1740,  being  then  eleven  years  of  age,  he  an 
elder  brother  and  three  sisters  and  a  sick  father  crossed  the  ocean  for 
the  Delaware.  His  mother  had  died  when  Charles  was  very  young,  and 
the  father  died  on  the  voyage  and  was  buried  at  sea.  The  captain  of 
the  vessel  seized  the  children's  effects  and  put  them  ashore  at  New 
Castle,  committing  Charles  to  the  care  of  a  blacksmith,  who  proposed 
binding  the  boy  to  his  trade.  To  defeat  this  Charles  at  once  ran  away, 
found  a  friend  on  the  road,  was  taken  under  her  care  and  sent  to  school  to 
Dr.  Francis  Allison,  at  Thunder  Hill,  Maryland.     Then  and  afterwards 
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the  lad  was  a  diligent  student,  and  was  made  usher  under  Allison  when 
the  latter  became  vice-principal  of  the  Philadelphia  College.  Thomson 
lodged  with  David  J.  Dove,  and  may  have  taught  the  latter's  private 
school,  and  in  the  Germantown  Academy  also.  To  show  the  habitual 
caution  of  the  man,  he  got  a  certificate  of  good  character  from  Dove  and 
his  wife  before  leaving  their  house.  He  taught  in  the  Friends'  School, 
in  Fourth  Street,  below  Chestnut,  becoming  principal.  His  first  public 
service  was  as  shorthand  reporter  for  the  Quakers  in  1757,  at  the  famous 
Indian  Council  that  year,  when  Tedyuscung  gave  him  the  name  which 
stuck  to  him  through  life — Weaghconlau-mo-und — the  man  who  tells 
the  truth.  After  this  Thomson  went  into  business  and  made  money. 
Watson  says  he  was  interested  in  iron  works  at  Egg  Harbor. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  Government  in  Great  Britain  had 
turned  its  attention  to  America  as  a  milch  cow  that  would  yield  easy 
and  abundant  sustenance.  Thomson  began  to  correspond  with  leading 
men  in  other  colonies.  He  was  intimate  with  Franklin,  trusted  in  busi- 
ness circles,  and  must  have  revealed  his  qualities  as  a  confidential  agent 
very  early.  Jeflferson  and  he  corresponded  as  early  as  1764.  The  New 
England  patriots  all  knew  him,  and  he  was  secretary  of  the  New  York 
(Stamp  Act)  Congress  of  1765.  He  managed  the  political  leaders  in 
Philadelphia  as  easily  as  puppets  are  moved  by  the  hand  pulling  the 
wires.  He  was  secretary  of  the  First  Continental  Congress,  perpetual 
secretary  of  the  Congress  during  and  after  the  war,  fourteen  years  in  all, 
and  confidential  friend  of  every  leader  in  the  colonies  during  the  struggle. 
The  delicacy  of  his  responsible  and  confidential  relations  to  Congress 
were  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  he  obviously  had  charge  of  the  secret  ser- 
vice of  Congress,  and  that  body  required  to  have  spies  everywhere,  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  and  of  every  grade.  Watson  learned  from  him  inci- 
dentally, perhaps  accidentally,  that  James  Rivington,  the  Tory  printer,  in 
New  York,  was  one  of  those  agents,  and  Mrs.  Logan  reports  that  Pa- 
tience Wright,  the  wax  modeler,  was  another.  The  latter  had  means  of 
being  very  useful.  She  was  intimate  with  Franklin,  passed  for  a  half 
mad  woman,  went  where  she  pleased,  even  to  Windsor  Castle,  without 
leave,  where  she  used  to  burst  in  abruptly,  calling  the  king  "George"  and 
the  queen  "Charlotte."  and  withal  she  was  astute  and  full  of  resources. 

Thomas  Willing  was  educated  at  Bath,  studied  at  the  Temple,  and 
when  he  returned  to  America  in  1761  was  commissioned  a  justice  of  one 
of  the  courts  of  Philadelphia,  and  two  years  later  was  elected  by  the 
Common  Council  mayor  of  the  city.  In  1767  he  was  commissioned  an 
associate  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Phiadelphia,  and  after  becoming 
a  representative  in  the  General  Assembly,  engaged  in  the  movement 
against  the  Stamp  Act.  He  was  a  man  of  means  and  had  talent  for 
finance.     At  a  critical  moment  in  the  course  of  the  Revolutionarv  War. 
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when  there  was  a  present  danger  of  the  disorganization  of  the  American 
Army  for  want  of  provisions  for  keeping  it  together,  a  number  of  prom- 
inent men  in  Philadelphia  subscribed  £260,000  toi  procure  the  necessary 
supplies.  Of  this  amount  Thomas  Willing  subscribed  £5,000.  Robert 
Morris  and  Mr.  Willing,  after  the  war  founded  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  the  first  chartered  in  this  country,  and  Mr.  Willing  was  elected 
its  first  president.  He  was  also  president  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  With  these  public  duties  he  united  the  business  of  an  active, 
enterprising  and  successful  merchant,  in  which  pursuit  for  sixty  years 
his  life  was  rich  in  examples  of  the  influence  of  probity  and  successful 
activity. 

Evasion  and  Repeal — The  contrivances  for  evading  the  Stamp  Act,  as 
the  day  for  its  enforcement  drew  nigh,  were  ingenious  and  sometimes 
amusing.  The  almanacs  for  1766  came  out  in  July,  1765.  When  the  ist 
of  November  approached  the  newspapers  went  into  mourning  in  token 
of  their  dissolution,  for  they  resolved  to  discontinue  publication  sooner 
than  use  stamped  paper.  The  "Journal"  of  October  24,  in  mentioning 
the  execution  of  Henry  Hurlburt  for  the  murder  of  John  Woolman,  said: 
"He  will  never  pay  any  taxes  unjustly  laid  on  this  once  happy  land." 
Bradford  followed  this  sort  of  thing  up.  On  Thursday,  October  i,  his 
"Journal"  was  black-lined  from  column  to  column,  with  skull,  pickaxe, 
spade,  and  cross  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  head,  and  this  motto:  "Expiring 
in  hopes  of  a  resurrection  to  life  again."  There  was  also  a  card  announc- 
ing the  suspension  of  the  paper.  In  other  parts  of  the  sheet  other  mor- 
tuary symbols  were  printed  and  an  obituary  notice  was  also  given :  "The 
last  remains  of  the  'Pennsylvania  Journal,'  which  departed  this  life  the 
31st  of  October,  1765,  of  a  stamp  in  her  vitals,  aged  twenty-three  years." 
This  was  No.  1195  of  the  "Journal";  the  next  appeared  on  November  14, 
and  was  numbered  1197,  which  would  have  been  the  regular  number  if 
the  publication  had  been  continuous.  The  "Gazette"  resumed  regular 
publication  November  21.  It  only  needed  the  experience  of  two  or  three 
weeks  to  prove  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  a  dead  letter  and  could  not  be 
carried  into  efifect.  Legal  business  was  suspended  and  the  public  offices 
were  closed  on  November  i,  not  to  open  again  until  the  ensuing  May. 
There  was  not  much  disorder,  because  the  people  made  it  plain  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  use  the  stamped  paper  or  stamps  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. All  that  was  captured  was  burned  publicly.  John  Hughes, 
among  the  other  indignities  that  were  put  upon  him,  was  expelled  from 
the  fire  company  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  Joseph  Galloway  was 
forced  to  deny  in  a  handbill  that  he  had  tried  to  embarrass  the  anti- 
stamp  movement.  In  the  elections  for  the  Assembly  the  same  year  much 
ill  feeling  was  engendered.     Hughes  was   defeated,  but  Galloway  was 
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elected  and  the  anti-proprietary  party  beaten.     Controversy  ran  high, 
and  the  usual  crop  of  caricature  and  broadside  was  soon  abroad. 

During  the  winter  months  the  public  dissatisfaction  increased  as  it 
found  expression  and  came  to  appreciate  the  larger  meaning  of  the  prin- 
ciples in  the  name  of  which  these  taxes  imposed  by  an  exterior  authority 
were  justified.  Stamps  were  burned  wherever  they  could  be  found,  and 
captains  of  vessels  arriving  learned  that  it  was  not  safe  either  to  keep  or 
carry  them.  In  February  the  people  very  generally  signed  an  agreement 
not  to  eat  or  suffer  to  be  killed  any  lamb  or  sheep  until  January  i,  1767, 
and  not  to  deal  with  butchers  violating  the  compact.  Economy  and 
frugality  were  enforced  by  examples  high  and  low,  and  steadfast  efforts 
were  made  to  promote  the  market  for  home-manufactured  goods.  When 
the  act  was  repealed,  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  taxation,  which  was 
coupled  with  the  repeal,  tempered  somewhat  the  joy  of  the  occasion,  but 
still  there  was  much  rejoicing.  A  copy  of  the  act  was  read  at  the  Coflfee 
House  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  crowd,  and  the  cheering  was 
lusty.  A  deputation  was  sent  forthwith  to  board  the  brig  "Minerva," 
which  had  brought  the  news  to  the  city,  and  fetch  Captain  Wise.  A 
present  was  made  to  the  crew  and  the  captain  was  escorted  to  the  shore 
and  coffee  house,  with  colors  flying  and  huzzas  echoing  in  the  streets  and 
along  the  shore.  A  bowl  of  foaming  punch  v/as  brewed  and  the  captain 
and  all  drank  bumpers  to  the  sentiment,  "Prosperity  to  America,"  and 
then  the  bearer  of  the  glad  tidings  was  presented  with  a  gold-laced  cocked 
hat.  At  night  the  city  was  illuminated ;  wood  was  given  out  for  bonfires, 
and  barrels  of  beer  rolled  out  that  the  fun  might  flow  freely.  Next  day 
the  mayor,  John  Lawrence,  assisted  by  some  aldermen,  presided  at  a 
banquet  of  three  hundred  covers  at  the  State  House,  where  a  great  num- 
ber of  loyal  toasts  were  drunk,  not  forgetting  one  expressly  to  "the  Vir- 
ginia Assembly,"  and  another  to  "Daniel  Dulany,  Esquier."  A  Pitt 
medal,  struck  in  England,  was  distributed ;  and  the  great  commoner's 
photograph  was  seen  everywhere.  The  king's  birthday,  which  occurred 
on  June  4  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  great  special  fete,  when  the  people 
laid  off  their  homespun,  wore  clothes  made  of  English  goods,  and  met  in 
jubilee  picnic  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  A  smack  and  a  barge, 
mounted  on  trucks,  decorated  and  manned  by  musicians  and  ship  car- 
penters, were  drawn  through  the  streets  by  horses  to  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, firing  salutes  from  swivels  as  they  passed.  When  the  company 
united  at  the  grove  a  table  was  spread  for  four  hundred  and  thirty  per- 
sons, and  there  were  toasts  and  more  salutes.  At  night  the  fete  was 
kept  up  with  fireworks,  and  altogether  there  was  a  pleasant,  decorous 
and  successful  celebration  of  the  restoration  of  harmony. 

But  while  the  quarrel  with  the  British  Government  was  in  this  par- 
ticular affair  smoothed  over,  the  local  faction  fights  were  still  kept  going. 
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The  opponents  of  Franklin,  Hughes  and  Galloway  pursued  them  with 
every  sort  of  weapon,  and  successfully,  if  we  may  infer  the  impression 
which  such  obviously  poignant  satire  and  home-thrusting  jibes  were 
likely  to  make.  Bradford,  it  is  probable,  directed  a  good  deal  of  this  fire 
against  Franklin  and  Galloway.  It  is  certain  he  defeated  Hughes  by 
publishing  in  a  supplement  to  the  "Journal"  that  worthy's  letters  to 
the  London  Commissioners  of  the  stamp  office.  These  letters,  with 
those  of  Hughes  and  Galloway  to  Franklin  about  the  Stamp  Act,  were  so 
galling  that  both  of  them  denied  the  letters  were  genuine,  and  Hughes 
brought  suit  against  Bradford  for  libel.  The  latter  however,  showed 
that  the  letters  were  verbatim  copies.  And  so  one  phase  of  the  pre-Rev- 
olutionary  quarrel  ended. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MUTTERINGS    OF    THE    GATHERING    TEMPEST    OF    REV- 
OLUTION 

The  quarrel  over  the  Stamp  Act  marked  the  beginning  of  the  struggle 
which  finally  put  an  end  to  British  domination  in  America.  It  brought 
into  the  white  light  of  public  discussion  the  whole  question  of  exterior 
and  alien  authority  in  the  American  colonies.  It  revealed  to  the  colonies 
their  own  growing  strength.  It  showed  up  as  with  a  flash  the  viewpoint 
from  which  the  colonies  were  regarded  by  the  governing  classes  over- 
seas. It  showed  that  the  settlers  in  the  new  land  would  not  submit  to 
imposition  with  the  servility  that  was  expected  from  the  same  class  in 
the  home  lands.  It  showed  also  that  the  new  environment  was  calcu- 
lated to  generate  a  new  frame  of  mind.  It  began  to  bring  home  to  the 
inhabitants  in  the  colonies  how  utterly  useless  the  trappings  and  trim- 
mings and  assumptions  of  foreign  authority  were,  and  how  much  better 
off  the  colonies  would  be  without  them.  When,  therefore  the  authorities 
abroad  grew  more  arrogant  and  insistent  they  found  over  here  a  re- 
sistant medium  that  showed  a  strength  and  elasticity  that  grew  in  pro- 
portion to  the  force  of  the  assault  from  without.  Men  in  the  new  land 
had  tasted  liberty  and  found  it  good.  They  were  determined  that  no 
stratagem  or  power  which  the  Old  World  could  command  was  going  to 
rob  them  of  it  if  material  force  could  be  mustered  equal  to  the  will  for 
untrammeled  independence  which  from  that  time  onward  served  to  bind 
the  colonies  together. 

Parliament  Levies  Duties  on  Paper,  Glass,  Etc. — Blindly,  remorse- 
lessly, fatefully,  the  forces  that  were  destined  to  liberate  America  from 
the  last  vestige  of  foreign  rule,  worked  their  will  in  the  actions  and  dispo- 
sitions of  men.  In  May,  1767,  Townshend,  the  British  minister,  brought 
mto  Parliament  his  tax  bill  for  the  colonies,  levying  duties  on  paper, 
glass,  painters'  colors,  lead  and  tea.  The  bill  became  a  law  on  June  29, 
and  all  the  excitement  that  had  burned  under  the  menace  of  the  Stamp 
Act  was  kindled  anew  by  the  second  law.  As  the  realization  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  new  measure  spread  the  opposition  began  to  take  form.  The 
selectmen  of  Boston  asked  the  corporation  of  Philadelphia  to  cooperate 
with  them  in  the  non-importation  policy,  determined  upon  in  a  meeting 
held  on  October  28,  but  the  answer  was  a  guarded  and  non-committal 
expression  of  sympathy,  with  no  evidence  of  any  move  in  the  direction  of 
active  opposition.  In  the  meantime  John  Dickinson  had  begun  in  the 
"Chronicle"  the  publication  of  his  "Letters  of  a  Farmer  of  Pennsylvania 
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to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Colonies,"  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  opportune  and  effective  in  consolidating  public  opinion.  This  was 
shown  when,  in  February,  1768,  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  voted  to 
instruct  the  London  agents  of  the  province  to  cooperate  with  the  agents 
of  other  provinces  "an  any  decent  and  respectful  application  to  Parlia- 
ment" for  a  repeal  of  their  acts.  On  April  25,  moreover,  the  merchants 
of  Philadelphia  held  a  meeting  and  adopted  an  address  setting  forth  the 
grievances  of  the  colonists.  This  paper,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Dickinson,  detailed  succinctly  the  subjects  of  complaint,  i.  the  law 
against  making  steel,  while  England  herself  was  importing  nearly  alt 
she  consumed  from  Germany.  2.  Against  plating  and  slitting  mills  and 
iron  manufactures,  iron  being  the  product  of  the  country  and  its  manu- 
factured forms  articles  of  prime  necessity.  3.  Against  hat  making.  4. 
Against  woolen  manufactures.  5.  Against  the  exclusion  of  American 
traders  and  vessels  from  foreign  markets.  6.  Against  all  exportations 
except  such  as  are  made  through  England,  instead  of  direct  to  the  con- 
suming countries.  7.  The  duty  on  Madeira  wines.  8.  The  shipment 
of  convicts  and  paupers  to  the  colonies,  etc.  The  address  concluded  with 
the  following  words:  "Let  us  never  forget  that  our  strength  depends 
upon  our  union,  and  our  liberty  on  our  strength.  'United  we  conquer,, 
divided  we  die.' " 

There  was  another  meeting  at  the  State  House  in  August  when  an- 
other address  of  a  similar  character  was  adopted,  and  resolutions  were 
likewise  passed  in  favor  of  non-importation  of  the  articles  subject  to 
duty.  The  British  Government,  of  course,  learned  of  all  these  things 
with  considerable  disfavor.  Lord  Hillsborough  wrote  to  Governor  Penn, 
asking  his  influence  in  the  work  of  striving  to  prevent  the  Assembly 
from  endorsing  the  address  of  the  Massachusetts  representatives,  which 
was  already  on  the  minutes  of  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Penn  simply  sent  the 
letter  to  the  Assembly.  The  latter  immediately  acted  on  a  circular  re- 
ceived from  the  Virginia  Legislature,  which  affirmed  the  grievances  com- 
plained of  by  Massachusetts,  and  recommended  a  union  of  the  colonies. 
The  Pennsylvania  Assembly  adopted  resolutions  in  the  spirit  of  this 
circular,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  petitions  for  trans- 
mission to  king  and  Parliament.  The  Assembly  further  affirmed  its 
right,  under  the  charter,  to  sit  or  adjourn  when  it  pleased,  in  defiance  of 
the  Governor's  power  of  prorogation,  and  its  right  also  to  correspond 
with  other  colonies  and  petition  king  and  Parliament  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

The  "Farmer's  Letters"  of  John  Dickinson  had  made  him  very 
popular  at  this  time,  and  the  people  of  Boston  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks- 
in  town-meeting.  The  Society  of  Fort  St.  David,  Philadelphia,  elected 
him  honorary  member  and  sent  him  the  freedom  of  its  guild  in  a  box. 
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made  of  heart  of  oak,  lettered  in  gold.  The  people  appeared  to  have 
shadowy  sense  of  the  fact  that  they  had  a  great  struggle  before  them, 
they  were  grateful  to  all  who  helped  their  cause,  and  sympathized  with 
all  who  struggled  against  tyranny.  In  April,  1769,  the  birthday  of  Pas- 
quali  Paoli,  the  Corsican  patriot,  was  celebrated  with  a  notable  dinner 
at  Byrne's  tavern.  There  were  numerous  toasts  and  there  was  much 
patriotism.  Liberty  and  loyalty  was  generally  coupled  together,  but 
the  dominant  sentiment  was  "liberty  anyhow,  loyalty  if  not  incom- 
patible with  liberty." 

In  a  brief  time  the  people  of  the  province  began  to  realize  that  they 
were  face  to  face  with  the  practical  enforcement  of  the  non-importation 
policy  and  would  soon  have  occasion  to  put  to  the  test  the  constancy 
of  their  determination.  Horns  began  to  be  locked  when  John  Swift, 
collector  of  customs,  seized  some  pipes  of  wine  and  stored  them  upon  the 
charge  that  their  consignee  was  trying  to  evade  the  revenue  laws.  The 
reaction  was  speedy.  The  storehouse  was  broken  into  at  night ;  the  wine 
was  driven  off  and  given  to  the  owner;  and  the  collector's  house  was 
stoned.  The  next  day  the  owner,  by  the  advice  of  merchants,  returned 
the  wine  to  the  government  store,  and  some  of  the  crowd  who  had 
seized  it  were  afterwards  tried  and  convicted  in  the  mayor's  court.  But 
the  ice  had  been  broken.  This  was  in  April.  In  July  a  load  of  malt 
came  to  port  from  Yarmouth,  consigned  to  Amos  Strettel,  who  denied 
any  knowledge  of  the  goods  when  confronted  by  the  committee  of 
merchants.  The  latter,  however,  looked  on  the  importation  as  an 
infringement  of  the  non-importation  agreement,  and  called  a  meeting 
of  citizens  at  the  State  House,  to  which  it  was  resolved  to  discourage 
every  attempt  to  counteract  or  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  agreement. 
The  brewers  attended  in  a  body  and  presented  a  pledge,  signed  by 
Haines  &  Twells,  Isaac  Howell,  Anthony  Morris,  Jr.,  Francis  Coade, 
Anthony  C.  Morris,  Reinard  Kreimer,  Moore  &  Chesnutt,  Valentine 
Stanley  and  Woolman  &  Pusey,  to  the  effect  that  they  would  not  pur- 
chase the  malt  or  brew  it  for  any  person  whatever.  They  also  declared 
that  no  one  ought  to  deal  in  it  or  with  it,  in  any  way,  and  any  person 
who  did  so  was  one  "who  had  not  a  just  sense  of  liberty,  and  is  an 
enemy  to  his  country."  The  result  was  that  the  cargo  of  malt  had  to 
be  sent  back  to  England. 

Thus  the  opposition  began  to  knit  together.  In  August  the  brig 
"Speedwell"  came  up  the  river  from  England,  with  dry  goods  consigned 
to  various  merchants.  They  were  on  small  orders,  forwarded  before 
the  agreements  were  entered  into  and  the  goods  were  stored  for  safe- 
keeping, new  pledges  being  exacted  not  to  withdraw  them  for  sale  till 
the  obnoxious  acts  had  been  repealed.  Any  one  violating  the  agree- 
ments was  denounced  as  a  public  enemy,  and   it  was  understood  his 
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name  should  be  published.  Nevertheless  there  were  individuals  who 
tried  to  evade  the  regulations.  One  man  was  caught  trying  to  buy  cheese 
from  the  mare  of  the  "Speedwell."  The  committee  of  merchants  waited 
upon  him  at  once  and  remonstrated  with  him  so  effectually  that  he  felt 
constrained  to  give  the  cheese  to  the  poor  debtors  in  jail,  addmg  two 
dollars  to  enable  them  to  buy  bread  to  eat  with  it.  Two  or  three  more 
caught  in  the  same  way,  added  beer  to  the  bread  and  cheese,  so  that  the 
prisoners  had  quite  a  feast  of  it. 

In  October  the  brig  "Friends'  Good  Will"  arrived  in  port  from  Hull. 
This  vessel  brought  considerable  merchandise  shipped  by  English  traders 
without  orders  and  at  their  own  risk,  upon  speculation,  consigned  how- 
ever to  different  persons  in  the  city.  The  committee  of  merchants 
ordered  the  goods  to  be  sent  back  across  the  ocean  and  it  was  done. 
It  would  have  been  dangerous  to  attempt  to  resist  or  disobey  such  an 
order.  In  that  month  occurred  the  first  case  of  tarring  and  feathering  in 
Philadelphia — an  informer  who  lodged  charges  of  smuggling  against  in- 
dividuals. He  was  caught,  placed  in  the  public  pillory,  smeared  with 
tar,  adorned  with  feathers  and  then  paraded  through  the  streets  for  two 
hours. 

The  people  of  the  colonies  had  in  the  general  atmosphere  thus  cre- 
ated also  to  bear  a  good  deal  from  the  arrogance  and  incivility  of  the 
king's  representatives  and  ofificers,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  army, 
the  navy  or  the  administration  of  the  laws.  These  people  had  never  put 
much  curb  on  the  expression  of  their  opinion  that  the  provincials  were 
an  inferior  order  of  people.  In  the  light  of  the  new  events  they  had 
come  to  regard  them  as  rebels.  Numerous  contemporary  accounts  may 
be  found  in  Graydon  and  other  journal-keepers  of  the  day,  of  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  the  hostility  of  these  ofificers  was  carried.  Thus  the 
captain  of  the  royal  armed  schooner  "Gaspee,"  which,  it  is  worth  not- 
ing, was  burned  a  year  or  two  later  by  the  New  Englanders — was 
credited  with  many  instances  of  brutality.  He  and  his  ofificers  maltreated 
Davis  Bevan,  a  citizen  of  Chester  County,  put  him  in  irons  and  other- 
wise abused  him.  Bevan,  in  return,  sued  them  for  ill-treatment.  The 
people  had  come  to  the  point  that  they  were  no  longer  in  the  mood 
to  tolerate  things  which  did  not  appear  out  of  place  a  few  years  earlier. 
They  made  it  unpleasant  for  the  captain  of  a  sloop-of-war  for  firing  a 
salute  on  arriving  in  port.  They  accused  the  customs  inspector  and 
naval  officer  of  extorting  illegal  fees.  The  women  took  their  part  also 
in  the  quarrel,  and  it  became  every  day  more  evident  that  the  spirit  of 
union  was  binding  the  colonies  together,  each  section  and  part  espous- 
ing as  its  own  the  grievance  of  every  other  part. 

Non-Trading  Pledges  and  Effects — After  a  year  or  two  the  question 
of  price  began  to  disturb  the  spirit  of  harmony  on  which  the  non-im- 
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portation  agreement  had  been  established.  Goods  became  scarce  of 
course  as  a  result  of  the  determination  to  keep  out  foreign  articles,  but 
it  was  part  of  the  agreement  not  to  advance  prices.  The  forestallers 
however  disregarded  this  for  the  sake  of  the  profit.  They  combined  and 
ran  up  tea  from  three  shillings  threepence  to  five  shillings  per  pound. 
A  writer  threatened  to  give  the  names  of  such  dealers  and  a  controversy 
sprang  up.  One  outcome  was  to  denounce  the  drinking  of  tea  at  all. 
The  "Journal"  estimated  that  the  consumption  of  tea  in  Philadelphia 
exceeded  two  hundred  pounds  a  day,  the  first  cost  of  which,  two  shillings 
per  pound,  meant  an  annual  tribute  of  £7,300  to  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny. This,  for  all  the  colonies,  with  the  threepenny  duty  added,  aggre- 
gated £147,615  a  year,  which  might  be  saved,  according  to  the  phrase 
of  the  day,  by  abstention  from  the  pernicious  herb.  It  was  rumored 
that  the  dry-goods  merchants  meant  to  break  through  the  agreement  if 
the  tax  laws  were  not  repealed  at  the  current  session  of  Parliament. 
This  was  denied ;  but  it  was  not  concealed  that  their  case  was  hard, 
since  their  whole  business  was  destroyed,  while  the  West  India  traders 
still  made  profits.  The  dry  goods  importers  however  declared  they 
were  not  Esaus,  to  sell  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Some 
of  the  agreements  were  in  themselves  unequal  and  discriminated,  and 
this  added  to  the  irritations  of  a  system  of  business  disordered  to  the 
core.  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  disorganizing  the  opposition,  and 
conceiving  it  was  not  the  principle  but  the  amount  of  taxation  which  the 
colonies  were  opposing,  reduced  the  rates  successively  until  there  only 
remained  the  bare  rate  or  threepence  upon  tea,  maintained  to  enforce 
the  principle  of  the  imperial  right  to  tax  the  colonies.  New  complica- 
tions now  arose  and  there  was  a  division  of  sentiment  among  the  people 
of  the  colonies,  one  party  holding  for  unqualified  resistance  to  the  principle, 
the  other  looking  to  the  practical  fact  that  noprohibtion  by  agreement  lay 
against  the  importation  of  any  but  taxed  articles.  A  discussion  arose  of 
which  the  newspapers  of  the  day  were  full.  There  was  also  a  question  as  to 
whether  a  merchant  was  bound  to  adhere  to  agreements  which  he  had 
made  at  option,  or  whether  he  could  abandon  them  when  it  suited  him, 
and  he  thought  he  had  accomplished  his  objects.  The  notion  of  some 
that  by  continuing  non-importation  American  manufactures  could  be 
established  was  a  factor  in  deciding  men's  positions  on  these  points. 
Besides,  merchants  in  other  places  had  abandoned  the  agreements,  and 
thus  sectional  rivalries  and  jealousies  were  at  once  awakened.  The 
merchants  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  were  the  first  to  yield.  The  Phila- 
delphia merchants  at  once  met  in  the  State  House  and  passed  denuncia- 
tory resolutions  and  renewed  their  non-trading  pledges,  adding  a  pledge 
never  to  deal  in  the  future  with  those  who  had  violated  the  existing 
agreement.  It  was  nevertheless  apparent  that  an  opposition  was  organ- 
izing to  the  radically  exclusive  policy  of  the  patriots. 
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So  events  punctuated  the  prelude  to  the  revolution.  A  ship  and  a 
bark  which  brought  malt  from  Ireland  about  this  time  was  allowed  to 
dispose  of  their  cargoes  because  Ireland  was  not  England,  and  the  brew- 
ers were  in  the  last  extremity  for  want  of  malt,  and  they  had  behaved 
so  well  in  the  case  of  the  malt  consigned  to  Mr.  Strettel.  On  the  other 
hand  five  vessels  from  Rhode  Island  with  cargoes  were  sent  back  whence 
they  came,  and  the  opponents  of  non-importation  found  the  popular 
sentiment  of  those  not  in  trade  too  strong  to  array  themselves  against 
it  openly.  Many  however  attempted  to  get  round  the  agreement  in 
underhanded  ways.  Two  shopkeepers  on  Second  Street,  William  Wells 
and  Thomas  Cummings,  were  found  to  have  clandestinely  brought  six 
hundred  pounds  of  goods  to  the  city  from  Baltimore.  They  were  forced 
to  send  them  back,  but  stubbornly  refused  to  apologize  or  express 
regret  to  the  committee.  A  ship  from  Glasgow,  and  Virginia,  after  lying 
in  port  two  weeks  under  the  close  watch  of  the  committee,  dropped 
down  the  river — it  was  supposed  to  give  up  her  adventure.  But  part 
of  the  cargo  was  clandestinely  put  on  barges  and  carried  to  land.  The 
attempted  invasion  was  detected,  and  the  offenders,  Messrs  Semple 
&  Buchanan  were  compelled  to  sign  a  humiliating  confession  and  apolo- 
gy, admitting  their  deliberate  fault  "with  shame  and  confusion,"  sur- 
rendering the  goods  and  pledging  themselves  to  reship  them  to  England 
at  the  first  opportunity.  This  apology  was  printed  on  a  broadside  for 
general  circulation,  and  another  broadside  was  sent  out  with  it,  sug- 
gesting that  the  firm  should  not  have  been  let  oflF  without  coats  of  tar 
and  feathers. 

The  sentiment  took  on  a  different  complexion  in  the  different  colo- 
nies. New  York  at  this  time  receded  from  all  non-importation  agree- 
ments but  those  relating  to  tea,  and  the  news  of  this  led  to  another  in- 
dignation meeting  at  the  State  House  in  July,  1770.  The  summons  to 
this  meeting  was  filled  with  angry  expletives.  Joseph  Fox  presided,  and 
resolutions  were  passed  denouncing  the  defection  of  New  York  as  sordid 
and  wanton,  and  tending  to  weaken  the  union  of  the  colonies  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Non-intercourse  with  New  York  was 
also  decided  upon,  and  it  was  determined  to  buy  no  goods  there  but  "alka- 
line salt,  skins,  furs  and  hemp"  until  the  agreement  was  returned  to.  The 
newspapers  in  Philadelphia  took  occasion  to  have  their  fling  at  the  rival 
city,  one  squib  being  as  follows :  "A  CARD. — The  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  present  their  compliments  to  the  inhabitants  of  New 
York,  and  beg  they  will  send  their  OLD  LIBERTY  POLE,  as  they 
imagine  they  can  by  their  late  conduct,  have  no  further  use  for  it."  In 
August  the  brig  "Dolphin,"  Captain  Stevens,  arrived  from  England, 
bringing  no  goods  but  such  as  were  allowed  by  agreement,  six  thousand 
pounds  in  specie,  and  a  numbers  of  weavers  as  passengers.     "Such," 
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said  the  "Pennsylvania  Journal,"  "are  the  fruits  of  the  agreement,  that 
instead  of  dry  goods,  which  drafted  the  colonies  of  their  cash  and  kept 
them  as  poor  as  beggars,  they  are  now  receiving  from  England  what  may 
be  termed  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  any  country."  In  Rhode  Island  a 
modification  of  the  agreements  was  obtained  and  intercourse  with  other 
countries  was  resumed. 

Country  Versus  Trade — A  strong  contrast  was  however  now  impend- 
ing between  devotion  to  the  larger  interests  of  the  country  and  the  in- 
stincts of  trade.  To  the  propping  of  the  latter  was  given  all  the  weight 
and  advantages  of  government  influence  and  favor,  the  support  of  the 
Tories,  and  the  spirit  of  rivalry  between  competing  communities.  The 
example  of  New  York  had  been  disastrous  and  many  Philadelphians 
were  unsettled  at  the  thought  of  New  York  getting  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  British  goods.  In  September  these  men  began  to  organize 
and  address  the  merchants'  committees,  contending  that  the  agreements 
were  a  failure  and  that  it  was  folly  and  madness  to  deprive  Pennsyl- 
vania of  a  trade  enjoyed  by  all  of  the  adjacent  colonies.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  merchants  should  be  asked  to  give  their  opinions  on  that  sub- 
ject in  writing  and  a  memorial  to  that  effect  was  signed  by  John  Rey- 
nell,  James  &  Drinker,  Joseph  Swift,  Jeremiah  Warder,  Tench  Francis, 
Hugh  Donaldson,  Thomas  Fisher,  Richard  Parker,  Walter  and  Bartles 
Shee,  Philip  Benezet,  Randle  Mitchell,  John  Drinker,  William  West  and 
Owen  and  Clement  Biddle.  The  merchants'  committee  replied  that 
they  had  no  power  to  take  the  sentiments  of  the  citizens  except  at  a 
general  meeting.  The  answer  was  signed  by  John  Gibson,  Naniel  Bene- 
zet, John  Cox,  Charles  Thomson,  Alexander  Huston,  J.  M.  Nesbitt, 
William  Fisher,  Samuel  Howell.  John  Mifflin  and  George  Roberts.  The 
discontented  then  held  a  meeting  at  Davenport's  tavern,  the  "Bunch  of 
Grapes."  At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  that  the  non-importation 
agreement  as  it  existed,  should  be  altered  so  as  to  open  to  importation 
all  goods  save  tea  and  such  as  were  still  taxed ;  that  this  action  should 
be  taken  without  consulting  the  other  colonies ;  that  such  action  would 
only  alter,  not  break  the  agreement ;  but  it  was  not  decided  when  im- 
portations should  be  resumed.  Some  of  the  committee  of  merchants 
attended  this  meeting  hoping  to  defeat  the  plan,  but  their  counter-propo- 
sitions were  lost  by  a  vote  of  eighty-nine  to  forty-five.  When  this 
result  was  known  a  number  of  merchants  left  the  committee,  regarding 
the  non-importation  agreement  as  already  broken. 

The  meeting  and  the  events  which  accompanied  it  caused  a  good  deal 
of  resentment  among  the  non-mercantile  classes.  Injurious  handbills 
were  posted  up,  calling  upon  the  people  to  take  the  matter  in  hand 
themselves,  and  not  leave  the  "grand  question"  of  the  freedom  of  Ameri- 
ca to  be  determined  by  a  few  men  "whose  support  and  importance  must 
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always  be  in  proportion  to  the  distresses  of  the  country."  It  was  not  a 
matter  to  be  decided  by  the  votes  of  a  few  merchants.  The  consent  of 
the  tradesmen,  farmers  and  other  freemen  of  the  city  and  county  ought 
to  be  first  obtained.  Counter  handbills  were  scattered  about  in  defence 
of  the  mercantile  view  of  the  matter.  In  these  it  was  claimed  that  the 
agreements  were  already  violated  everywhere.  In  Maryland  it  was 
alleged  that  three  times  as  much  goods  had  been  imported  as  were  needed 
for  home  consumption ;  eastern  colonies  had  perfidiously  imported  in  the 
face  of  their  pledges  and  solemn  denials ;  the  Bostonians  had  reshipped 
trunks  filled  with  rubbish,  after  gutting  them  of  their  British  contents; 
and  the  southern  ports  were  open.  "The  trade  of  the  city  and  province 
is  torn  from  it  by  neighboring  provinces  and  strangers  selling  goods  here 
at  exhorbitant  prices.  What  was  done  under  the  cloak  of  patriotism 
turned  out  a  lucrative  scheme."  There  was  another  meeting  at  the  State 
House  on  September  27,  Joseph  Fox,  chairman,  when  resolutions 
were  passed  censuring  the  action  at  Davenport's  tavern,  declaring 
that  union  was  essential,  that  "it  would  have  been  for  the  reputation 
of  this  city  to  have  consulted  the  other  colonies  before  any  breach  had 
been  made  in  the  non-importation  agreement,"  and  recommending  some 
sort  of  restoration  of  concord  on  the  basis  of  a  united  resistance  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  British  Parliament  and  government.  Andrew  Allen, 
Peter  Chevalier,  Benjamin  Loxley,  John  Cadwalader,  Daniel  Roberdeau, 
James  Pearson,  William  Masters,  George  Clymer,  and  John  Shee,  "with 
the  members  of  the  late  committee  who  resigned,"  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  meeting.  The  grand  jury,  of 
which  John  Gibson  was  foreman,  also  formulated  a  creed  of  united 
resistance  to  foreign  tyranny,  enforced  by  abstention  from  the  importa- 
tion of  any  but  articles  of  necessity. 

There  were  of  course  repercussions.  Smuggling,  especially  of  the 
forbidden  articles  of  trade,  was  constantly  increasing  and  the  customs 
officers  did  not  make  many  seizures,  for  informers  met  with  no  mercy 
from  the  mob.  In  September,  in  Southwark,  John  Keats,  wrongly  sus- 
pected of  informing  the  British  where  smuggled  goods  had  been  landed, 
was  beaten,  persued  and  nearly  murdered.  Those  who  interfered  to 
protect  him,  including  Spence,  the  landlord,  and  Judge  Benjamin  Chew, 
were  threatened.  The  customs  officers  depended  for  check  upon  smug- 
gling more  upon  their  revenue  cutters  down  the  bay  than  anything  else, 
and  the  officers  of  these  vessels  did  the  work  so  brutally  and  with  so 
little  regard  for  the  interests  of  those  involved,  that  many  suits  grew 
out  of  their  conduct. 

So  the  eve  of  the  revolutionary  outbreak  gradually  approached.  In 
1773  the  East  India  Company,  finding  that  the  colonies  would  take  no 
tea  on  which  the  duty  was  charged,  tried  a  new  plan  and  kindled  a  new 
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flame  from  the  smouldering  embers  of  old  excitements.  A  measure  was 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament  authorizing  that  company  to  export 
their  teas  to  America  free  of  the  duty  enacted  by  the  home  government, 
and  only  charged  with  the  three-penny  colonial  duty.  It  was  intended 
to  tempt  the  colonies  by  offering  them  tea  far  cheaper  than  it  could  be 
landed  in  London.  The  arrival  of  intelligence  concerning  the  passage  of 
this  new  law  was  the  signal  for  the  elaboration  of  new  measures  of  re- 
sistance. Public  meetings  were  held  ;  associations  were  formed  and  com- 
binations entered  into  to  prevent  the  landing  and  sale  of  the  tea,  the 
arrival  of  which  was  from  that  time  awaited  with  anxiety  and  determina- 
tion. The  more  insidious  the  attack,  it  was  felt  the  greater  the  need  of 
meeting  it  with  energy  right  at  the  very  beginning.  News  of  the  initial 
shipment  of  tea  reached  Philadelphia  on  September  27,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "Chronicle."  The  publication  was  followed  by  a  handbill, 
signed  "Scaevolo,"  addressing  the  people  on  the  subject.  The  tea  com- 
missioners, it  was  shown,  were  in  the  same  position  as  the  stamp  distrib- 
utors, and  like  them,  should  be  compelled  to  resign.  Thomas  Wharton, 
the  elder,  was  one  of  these  commissioners,  a  Quaker  Tory  of  wealth  and 
influence,  who  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  citizens  by  his  course 
during  the  Stamp  Act  excitement.  Goddard,  in  the  "Chronicle,"  said  he 
might  make  atonement  now  by  promptly  resigning.  In  another  broad- 
side, the  propriety  of  burning  the  storehouses  where  the  tea  was  laid 
away  was  plainly  hinted.  Many  similar  handbills  belong  to  the  ephemeral 
literature  of  the  period,  all  betraying  a  high  state  of  feeling. 

A  mass  meeting  was  also  held  at  the  State  House,  and  at  this  the  sen- 
timent of  the  province  on  the  subject  of  foreign  taxation  was  given  ex- 
pression to  in  vigorous  resolutions,  and  a  committee  was  nominated  to 
wait  on  the  tea  commissioners  and  ask  their  resignation.  Another  com- 
mittee was  appointed  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  and  these  two  bodies 
called  upon  the  consignees,  who  all  sooner  or  later  resigned.  A  Boston 
customs  officer,  Ebenezer  Richardson,  who  had  come  to  Philadelphia, 
was  at  this  time  so  strongly  denounced  in  handbills  and  the  press  that  he 
had  to  fly  the  city  to  escape  being  tarred  and  feathered.  In  the  mean- 
time there  were  men  of  vigorous  will  who  were  determined  that  should 
an  attempt  be  made  to  land  the  tea  and  collect  taxes  action  should  at  once 
be  taken  to  show  that  they  would  have  none  of  it. 

Arrival  of  the  Ship  "Polly" — Opportunity  for  action  soon  arrived. 
Information  reached  Philadelphia  that  the  vessel  "Polly,"  with  a  cargo 
of  tea,  had  left  London  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  her  arrival  at 
Philadelphia  was  looked  for  about  the  middle  of  November.  The  organ- 
izations engaged  in  the  work  of  defeating  the  attempt  to  get  the  tea  into 
the  country  immediately  got  busy.     A  long  handbill  was  distributed,  ad- 
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dressed  more  particularly  to  the  tradesmen,  mechanics,  artisans,  explain- 
ing to  them  the  character  of  the  crisis,  and  warning  them  in  self-defense 
to  meet  the  East  India  Company  on  the  very  threshold.  Be,  therefore, 
prudent,  the  handbill  advised,  "be  w^atchful,  be  determined,  to  let  no  motive 
induce  you  to  favor  the  accursed  scheme.  Reject  every  proposal  but  a 
repealing  act ;  let  not  their  baneful  commodity  enter  your  city  ;  treat  every 
aider  or  abettor  with  ignominy,  contempt,  etc.,  and  let  your  deportment 
prove  to  the  world  that  wo  will  be  free  indeed."  Another  handbill  was 
addressed  to  the  Delaware  pilots,  stating  the  case  in  a  way  to  meet  their 
comprehension,  showing  the  close  identity  of  their  interests  with  that 
of  the  city's  commerce  and  its  freedom,  and  suggesting  that  if  they  chose 
they  might  make  themselves  masters  of  the  situation. 

We  need  not  point  out  to  you  [the  circular  went  on]  the  steps  you  ought  to  take 
if  the  tea  ship  falls  in  your  way.  You  cannot  be  at  a  loss  how  to  prevent,  or,  if  that 
cannot  be  done,  how  to  give  the  merchants  of  the  city  timely  notice  of  her  arrival.  But 
this  you  may  depend  on,  that  whatever  pilot  brings  her  into  the  river,  such  pilot  will  be 
marked  for  his  treason,  and  will  never  afterwards  meet  with  the  least  encouragement 
in  his  business.  Like  Cain,  he  will  be  hung  out  as  a  spectacle  to  all  nations,  and  be 
forever  recorded  as  the  damned  traitorous  pilot  who  brought  up  the  tea-ship.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  the  case  with  you.  You  have  proved  scourges  to  evil-doers,  to  in- 
famous reformers,  and  tide-waiters,  and  we  may  venture  to  predict  that  you  will  give 
us  a  faithful  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  tea-ship  if  you  should  meet  with  her,  and 
that  your  zeal  on  this  occasion  will  entitle  you  to  every  favor  it  may  be  in  the  power  of 
the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  to  confer  upon  you.  (Signed)  The  Committee  for 
Tarring  and  Feathering. 

N.  B. — This  ship  with  the  tea  on  board  is  called  the  "Polly"  (Capt.  Ayres),  and 
ieft  Gravesend  on  the  27th  of  September,  so  that  she  may  be  hourly  expected. 

Later  on  information  was  given  out  that  the  "Polly"  was  a  three- 
decker,  and  that  the  pilot  bringing  her  in  might  look  for  a  coat  of  tar  and 
feathers.  Still  another  broadside  was  given  out,  and  this  was  for  the 
pilots  to  present  to  Captain  Ayres,  notifying  him  that  his  ship  and  person 
were  both  in  danger  if  he  persisted  in  coming  to  port.  "You  are  sent  out 
on  diabolical  service,"  the  captain  was  told,  "and  if  you  are  so  foolish 
and  obstinate  as  to  complete  your  voyage  by  bringing  your  Ship  to 
Anchor  in  this  Port,  you  may  run  such  a  gauntlet  as  will  induce  you  in 
your  last  moments  most  heartily  to  curse  those  who  have  made  you  the 
dupe  of  their  avarice  and  ambition.  What  think  you.  Captain,  of  a 
Halter  round  your  Neck,  ten  gallons  of  liquid  Tar  decanted  on  your 
Pate,  with  the  feathers  of  a  dozen  wild  geese  laid  over  that  to  enliven 
your  appearance?"  What  was  called  a  "card"  made  its  appearance  at 
this  time,  presenting  the  compliments  of  the  public  to  Messrs.  James  & 
Drinker,  and  notifying  them  that  they  were  expected  to  withdraw  from 
their  appointment  as  consignees  of  the  teas.  Still  another  handbill  was 
circulated  among  the  pilots,  giving  them  a  minute  description  of  the 
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"Polly,"  and  stating  they  had  been  misinformed.  She  was  not  a  three- 
decker,  but  "an  old  black  ship,  without  a  head  or  any  ornaments.  The 
captain  is  a  short,  fat  fellow,  and  a  little  obstinate  withal.  So  much  the 
worse  for  him ;  for,  as  sure  as  he  rides  rusty,  we  shall  heave  him  keel  out 
and  see  that  his  bottom  be  well  fired,  scrubbed  and  paid.  His  upper 
works,  too,  will  have  an  overhauling,  and  as  it  is  said  he  has  a  good  deal 
of  quick  work  about  him,  we  will  take  care  that  such  part  of  him  under- 
goes a  thorough  rummaging.  .  .  .  We  know  him  well,  and  have  calcu- 
lated to  a  gill  and  a  feather  how  much  it  will  require  to  fit  him  for  an 
American  exhibition."  Another  long  and  peppery  address  of  the  day 
is  by  "Regulus."  Indeed,  the  anonymous  authors  of  the  patriotic  broad- 
sides of  the  period  drafted  a  legion  of  Romans  into  their  service,  until 
there  were  so  many  of  the  gens  togata  as  there  were  Quakers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware.  Withal,  the  anti-tea  committees  had  a  practical 
way  with  them.  The  stock  of  tea  in  town  was  very  small,  but  they 
compelled  the  dealers  to  fix  6s.  6d.  as  the  maximum  price  at  which  the 
article  was  to  be  sold,  and  they  did  not  tar  and  feather  the  "informers"  who 
gave  them  notice  of  these  prices  being  exceeded.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
all  these  proceedings  were  independent  of  the  "Boston  tea  party,"  which 
occurred  nine  days  before  Christmas  of  the  same  year. 

On  Christmas  day  an  express  came  in  bringing  word  of  the  arrival 
of  the  "Polly"  with  her  obnoxious  cargo  at  Chester.  One  of  the  con- 
signees, Gilbert  Barclay,  came  from  London  aboard  the  vessel  and  all 
unknowing  came  up  to  the  city  in  advance,  and  was  waited  upon  by  the 
committee.  As  soon  as  he  learnt  from  them  the  state  of  affairs  and  the 
general  feeling  of  the  community  he  resigned  his  commission.  Three 
committeemen  were  then  sent  to  Chester  and  three  to  Gloucester  Point 
to  intercept  Captain  Ayres.  He  had  left  Chester,  but  at  Gloucester  Point 
the  vessel  was  hailed  and  the  captain  asked  to  come  on  shore.  He  went 
at  once,  landed,  passed  through  a  lane  in  the  crowd  met  to  receive  him, 
and  was  taken  before  the  committee  and  other  gentlemen,  who  explained 
the  popular  excitement  to  him  and  warned  him  of  the  difficulty  and 
danger  before  him  if  he  should  persist  in  trying  to  bring  his  vessel  to  the 
harbor  and  discharge  his  cargo.  He  went  to  the  city  with  them  at  their 
request  and  soon  found  convincing  evidence  of  what  he  had  been  told. 
Indeed,  the  committee  and  other  citizens  had  enough  to  do  to  protect  him 
from  the  boys,  who  did  not  want  to  be  disappointed  of  their  game  of  tar- 
ring and  feathering  which,  to  them,  was,  of  course,  a  great  and  too  rare 
form  of  sport. 

When  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  with  its  cargo  of  tea  was  made  gert- 
erally  known  a  public  meeting  was  called  at  the  State  House  on  Monday, 
December  27,  at  ten  in  the  morning  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done 
with  what  was  regarded  as  an  "alarming  crisis."     This  meeting  was  the 
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largest  that  had  ever  been  assembled  in  Philadelphia.  The  State  House 
could  not  hold  all  those  who  desired  to  be  present.  So  they  adjourned 
to  the  yard  and  adopted  with  enthusiasm  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  i.  That  the  tea  on  board  the  ship  "Polly,"  Capt.  Ayres,  shall  not  be 
landed. 

2.  That  Capt.  Ayres  shall  neither  enter  nor  report  his  vessel  at  the  Custom  House. 

3.  That  Capt.  Ayres  shall  carry  the  tea  back  immediately. 

4.  That  Capt.  Ayres  shall  immediately  send  a  pilot  on  board  his  vessel,  with  orders 
to  take  charge  of  her  and  to  proceed  to  Reedy  Island  next  high  water. 

5.  That  the  captain  shall  be  allowed  to  stay  in  town  till  tomorrow,  to  provide 
necessaries  for  his  voyage. 

6.  That  he  shall  then  be  obliged  to  leave  town  and  proceed  to  his  vessel,  and  make 
the  best  of  his  way  out  of  our  river  and  bay. 

7.  That  a  committee  of  four  gentlemen  be  appointed  to  see  those  resolves  carried 
into  execution. 

It  was  further 

Resolved,  That  this  Assembly  highly  approve  of  the  conduct  and  spirit  of  the 
people  of  New  York,  Charlestown,  and  Boston ;  and  return  their  hearty  thanks  to  the 
people  of  Boston  for  their  resolution  in  destroying  the  tea  rather  than  suffer  it  to  be 
landed. 

There  were  something  like  8,000  persons  present  at  this  meeting,  but 
the  utmost  order  prevailed,  the  determination  of  the  people  showing 
itself  rather  in  their  suppressed  mien  than  in  vociferous  exclamations. 
Captain  Ayres  attended  in  person  and  pledged  hiinself  to  a  literal  com- 
pliance with  the  orders  relating  to  him.  Two  hours  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  meeting  the  tea  ship,  having  hastily  procured  supplies, 
weighed  anchor  at  Gloucester  Point  and  proceeded  down  the  river  on  her 
return  voyage.  The  cargo  did  not  break  bulk,  though  there  were  other 
consignments  to  Philadelphia  merchants  in  it  besides  tea.  Captain  Ayres 
went  on  board  at  Reedy  Island,  he  and  Mr.  Barclay  going  down  the 
river  in  a  pilot  boat,  after  spending  less  than  two  days  in  the  city.  Lord 
Dartmouth  wrote  a  sharp  letter  to  Mr.  Penn  concerning  this  transaction, 
expressing  his  surprise  and  concern  that  the  provincial  government 
should  have  made  no  attempt  to  resist  the  violence  done.  It  was  a  re- 
bellious act,  he  said,  and  might  have  serious  consequences.  The  Gov- 
ernor explained  and  apologized  and  the  Government  in  Great  Britain 
excused  him.     They  knew  as  well  as  he  that  he  was  utterly  powerless. 

Dartmouth  and  Reed — Lord  Dartmouth  had  succeeded  Lord  Hills- 
borough as  secretary  of  state  for  the  colony  in  1772.  He  was  a  man  of 
ability,  a  friend  to  liberal  measures,  and  was  considered  not  to  be  partic- 
ularly ill  disposed  towards  the  people  of  America.  In  the  midst  of  these 
contentions,  appearing  desirous  of  doing  nothing  that  would  exacerbate 
them,  and  wishing  to  that  end  to  be  well  instructed  in  American  affairs, 
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he  sought  a  well-informed  American  correspondent  upon  whom  he  could 
rely.  He  had  some  connection  with  Mr.  de  Berdt,  whose  sister  had  be- 
come the  wife  of  Joseph  Reed,  and  in  this  way  a  correspondence  was 
opened  between  Reed  and  Dartmouth,  which  is  of  value  in  enabling  us  to 
measure  the  men  and  events  of  the  time  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 
Reed  was  impulsive,  frank,  and  had  strong  prejudices.  He  was  patri- 
otic but  hot  in  a  wholesale  way  but  with  discrimination.  He  had 
shrewdness,  was  observant  and  wrote  and  thought  with  the  preposses- 
sions of  the  type  that  was  then  considered  a  gentleman.  The  correspond- 
ence between  them  was  opened  in  January,  1772,  when  Reed  wrote  to 
De  Berdt  that  Lord  Dartmouth  might  make  himself  exceedingly  popular 
by  removing  the  commercial  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  colonies  by 
Charles  Townshend.  Reed's  first  letter  direct  to  Dartmouth,  the  first  at 
least  included  in  William  B.  Reed's  biography  of  President  Reed,  was 
dated  December  22,  1773,  three  days  before  the  tea  ship  arrived.  He  was 
on  the  spot,  a  deeply  interested  spectator,  and  it  is  difificult  to  understand 
why  the  ministry  should  have  continued  to  act  as  they  did,  unless 
stricken  with  judicial  blindness.  Speaking  of  the  modified  tax  policy 
Reed  wrote : 

A  partial  repeal  of  this  Act  (7  George  III)  instead  of  conciliating,  has  widened  the 
breach ;  it  has  been  thought  hard  the  Government  should  give  up  the  revenue  and  keep 
the  tax.  In  this  situation  we  have  been  gradually  sliding  into  a  clandestine  trade,  which 
has  increased  to  a  very  alarming  height.  It  has  been  deemed  a  species  of  patriotism  to 
evade  a  law  which  we  could  not  safely  oppose,  or  submit  to,  without  giving  up  an 
essential  principle  of  liberty.  If  the  merchants  had  confined  this  illicit  trade  to  the 
article  of  tea  only,  the  injury  to  the  Mother  Country  would  not  have  been  so  great; 
but  a  variety  of  other  articles,  such  as  calicoes,  spices,  and  other  East  Indian  com- 
modities, have  accompanied  the  tea  to  a  very  large  amount.  And  upon  a  coast  of  such 
extent,  all  the  vigilance  and  care  of  the  custom  house  can  give  no  effectual  check.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  your  lordship  may  depend  upon  it  that,  although  no  tea  has  been 
imported  here  from  England  since  1767,  there  has  been  no  scarcity,  nor  has  the  price 
been  advanced  otherwise  than  by  the  ordinary  course  of  trade. 

Dartmouth's  correspondent  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  agitation 
which  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  course  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  shows  that  the  various  acts  and  addresses  were  all  approved  by 
the  body  of  the  people,  except  only  the  attempt  to  deter  the  pilots  from 
taking  charge  of  the  ship  in  the  river.  That  inconsiderate  performance, 
he  said,  the  merchants  had  endeavored  to  counteract.  He  describes  in 
advance  the  course  that  would  be  taken  with  Captain  Ayres,  and  said 
that  if  it  were  not  submitted  to  "the  consequences  may  prove  very  fatal 
to  himself  and  his  vessel."  He  adds  that  "the  opposition  to  the  Stamp 
Act  was  not  so  general,  and  I  cannot  but  think  any  attempt  at  present 
to  crush  it  would  attended  with  dreadful  effects.  Many  reasons  have 
concurred  at  this  time  and  upon  this  subject.     Those  who  are  out  of  trade 
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have  been  led  to  think  it  a  point  of  constitutional  liberty  deserving  a 
struggle.  Those  who  are  in  trade  have  the  additional  motive  of  interest, 
and  dread  a  monopoly  w^hose  extent  may  destroy  one-third  of  their  busi- 
ness. For  India  goods  compose  one-third  of  our  importations  from 
England."  This  statement  was  clear,  cogent  and  convincing,  but  ap- 
parently it  had  little  efifect.  Reed  had  referred  to  severities  that  had 
been  tried.  Another  series  of  severities  was  to  be  resorted  to  and  the 
Boston  Port  Bill  was  the  next  act  in  the  drama — an  attempt  to  punish 
one  place  in  the  colonies  for  something  of  which  every  settlement  in  the 
colonies  was  equally  guilty.  The  results  were  likely  to  be  foreseen. 
Reed  himself  foretold  them.  In  his  next  letter  to  Dartmouth,  giving  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  December  27,  and  written  on  that  date,  he 
says: 

Your  Lordship  will  judge  from  these  facts  how  general  and  unanimous  the  opinion 
is  that  no  article  subject  to  a  duty  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  ought  to  be 
received  in  America.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  this  city.  .  .  .  Any  further  attempt  to 
enforce  this  act,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  must  end  in  blood.  We  are  sensible  of  our 
inability  to  contend  with  the  Mother  Country  by  force,  but  we  are  hastening  fast  to 
desperate  resolutions,  and  unless  internal  peace  be  speedily  settled,  our  most  wise  and 
sensible  citizens  dread  the  anarchy  and  confusion  that  must  ensue.  This  city  has  been 
distinguished  for  its  peaceable  and  regular  demeanor,  nor  has  it  departed  from  it  on 
the  present  occasion,  as  there  have  been  no  mobs,  no  insults  to  individuals,  no  injury  to 
private  property;  but  the  frequent  appeals  to  the  people  must  in  time  occasion  a 
change,  and  we  every  day  perceive  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  repress  the  rising 
spirit  of  the  people. 

Goddard  and  the  "Chronicle" — A  principal  figure  in  all  these  proceed- 
ings was  William  Goddard,  editor  of  the  "Chronicle."  William  Goddard 
was  the  son  of  Giles  Goddard,  physician  and  postmaster  at  New  Lon- 
don, Connecticut,  and  was  born  in  1740.  Having  served  his  apprentice- 
ship with  James  Parker,  a  printer  in  New  York,  he  removed  to  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  and  in  1762  established  the  first  printing  press  in  that 
town,  where  he  commenced  the  "Gazette  and  Country  Journal."  Not 
meeting  with  sufficient  encouragement,  he  went  to  New  York  and  associ- 
ated himself  with  John  Holt  in  publishing  the  "New  York  Gazette  and 
Post-Boy."  In  1766  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  issued  on 
January  6,  1767,  the  first  number  of  the  "Pennsylvania  Chronicle  and 
Universal  Advertiser."  It  was  published  at  ten  shillings  per  annum, 
and  had  four  columns  to  a  page,  instead  of  three,  as  had  hitherto  been 
the  practice.  For  two  out  of  three  years  it  was  published  in  quarto  form, 
and  the  fourth  year  it  returned  to  folio,  which  was  the  original  form  in 
which  it  had  been  printed.  Joseph  Galloway  and  Thomas  Wharton 
were  secret  partners  of  Goddard  in  this  enterprise,  but  the  partnership 
did  not  continue  very  long.  The  partners  quarrelled  and  separated,  and 
Goddard  turned  his  batteries  in  the  "Chronicle"  on  Galloway,  who  was 
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denounced  through  the  columns  of  the  paper  which  he  had  helped  to 
establish.  In  1770  Benjamin  Towne  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  and  be- 
coming dissatisfied,  the  paper  suspended  publication  in  February,  1773. 
While  Goddard  was  publishing  his  paper  in  Philadelphia,  political  use 
was  made  by  Galloway  of  the  circumstance  that  an  anonymous  letter  had 
been  sent  him  demanding  the  loan  of  fifty  pounds  for  a  year,  with  direc- 
tions to  leave  it  for  the  writer  at  a  certain  time  under  the  five  mile  stone 
on  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Chester.  Galloway  offered  fifty  pounds 
reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  author,  and  Governor  Penn  offered  one 
hundred  pounds  for  the  same  purpose.  The  occasion  was  embraced  to 
maliciously  impute  this  scheme  to  William  Goddard,  Galloway's  former 
partner  in  the  publication  of  the  "Chronicle,"  but  who  was  now  his  open 
enemy.  Goddard  was  arrested  and  gave  bail,  but  Galloway,  ashamed  of 
the  business,  and  without  any  evidence  against  Goddard,  abandoned  the 
prosecution,  and  no  indictment  was  found.  Goddard  specially  devoted 
himself,  previous  to  each  election,  to  the  publication  of  articles  against 
Galloway,  but  without  avail.  Indeed  at  the  election  in  October,  1772, 
Goddard,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  Assembly  in  Philadelphia,  was 
defeated,  while  Galloway  was  returned  for  Bucks  and  placed  in  his  old  po- 
sition as  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  first  direct  information  that  the 
East  India  Company  intended  to  send  some  cargoes  of  tea  to  America 
was  received  in  a  letter  from  London,  and  published  in  the  "Chronicle" 
on  September  27,  1772.  Goddard  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  colonies  at 
this  time,  and  denounced  the  "pernicious  business"  in  unmeasured  terms 
in  his  journal.  While  he  was  editing  the  "Chronicle"  Mr.  Goddard's 
mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Goddard,  died  in  Philadelphia  at  an  advanced  age. 
Mrs.  Goddard  was  the  daughter  of  Ludowick  Updike,  whose  ancestors 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Rhode  Island.  Her  brother  was  for  some 
years  attorney-general  of  the  colony.  William  Goddard  was  the  founder 
of  the  present  United  States  postal  service,  and  his  sister,  Mary  K.  God- 
dard, was  the  first  postmistress  of  Baltimore.  Goddard,  in  Philadelphia, 
not  only  fought  Galloway  bitterly  in  two  elections,  but  pursued  Whar- 
ton with  vindictiveness.  The  latter  he  dubbed  "the  Marquis  of  Bara- 
taria,"  probably  in  part  allusion  to  the  fact  that  Wharton's  father,  Joseph 
Wharton,  of  Walnut  Grove,  was  popularly  called  from  his  haughty  ways 
"The  Duke."  It  was  related  of  Joseph  Wharton,  the  so-called  duke,  that 
when  he  called  on  Sir  William  Draper,  the  victim  of  "Junius,"  he  held 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  the  knight  with  great  complaisance  told  him 
that  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  custom  of  his  society  to  do  so,  he  would 
dispense  with  this  mark  of  respect ;  whereupon  "the  duke"  replied  that  he 
had  his  hat  in  his  hand  not  out  of  respect  to  Sir  William  Draper,  but  be- 
cause it  was  a  hot  day. 
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Throttling  Manufactures  in  America — The  attempt  to  tax  the  colonies 
was,  of  course,  not  the  only  reason  for  the  hostility  that  had  been  engen- 
dered against  Great  Britain.  There  were  numerous  other  causes,  but 
resistance  to  taxation  was  a  good  slogan  and  enabled  the  settlers  to  put 
their  resentment  into  formula.  The  injuries  committed  against  the  col- 
onies were  numerous  and  grew  out  of  the  spirit  of  arrogance  in  Europe 
and  the  belief  that  the  colonies  were  still  too  weak  to  resist  oppression. 
A  consistent  eflfort  had  been  made  from  the  beginning  to  throttle  any 
beginnings  of  manufacturing  industry  in  America.  The  various  forms  of 
industry  had  not  reached  any  particular  height  of  development.  There 
were  two  or  three  little  forges  and  steel  furnaces,  and  Germantown  had 
become  well  known  for  its  woolen  stockings,  which  were  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  colonies.  In  1757  it  was  said  that  60,000  pairs  were  made  in  the 
village.  The  restrictive  policy  which  the  British  Government  sought  to 
impose  on  the  colonies  was  inaugurated  in  1749  by  an  act  of  Parliament 
"to  encourage  the  importation  of  pig  and  bar  iron  from  his  Majesty's  col- 
onies in  America  and  prevent  the  erection  of  any  mill  or  other  engine  for 
slitting  or  rolling  iron,  or  any  plating  forge  to  work  with  a  tilt  hammer, 
or  any  purpose  for  making  steel  in  any  of  the  said  colonies."  Though 
the  Government  was  not  able  to  enforce  its  oppressive  regulations  it  con- 
tinued with  more  or  less  determination  to  assert  its  claim  to  restrain 
people  of  the  colonies  so  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  buy  their  manu- 
factured goods  in  Great  Britain. 

Before  the  attempt  to  tax  America  for  the  benefit  of  idlers  on  the 
other  side,  the  "Pennsylvania  Gazette"  had  contained  spirited  protests 
against  the  shipment  of  English  convicts  to  America.  "These  are  some 
of  thy  favors,  Britain?"  ran  one  protest.  "Thou  art  called  our  mother 
country,  but  what  good  mother  ever  sent  thieves  and  villains  to  accom- 
pany her  children  ;  to  corrupt  some  with  their  nefarious  vices  and  to  mur- 
der the  rest  ?  What  father  ever  endeavored  to  spread  the  plague  in  his  own 
family?  We  do  not  ask  fish,  but  though  givest  us  serpents,  and  worse 
than  serpents  !  In  what  can  Britain  show  a  more  sovereign  contempt  for  us 
than  by  emptying  their  jails  in  our  settlements?"  In  return  for  these 
attentions  the  paper  suggested  that  Pennsylvanians  should  send  back  a 
lot  of  rattlesnakes  to  be  let  loose  in  St.  James  Park  and  other  pleasure 
gardens,  particularly  those  belonging  to  English  noblemen. 

The  experiences  that  accompanied  the  billeting  of  British  troops  upon 
the  homes  of  the  people  and  other  restrictions  which  had  been  suffered 
during  the  French  wars  were  also  remembered  with  any  effect  of  in- 
creasing any  attachment  to  Great  Britain;  but  there  were  other  subjects 
that  rankled  and  against  which  public  protest  was  made.  Meetings  were 
held  in  Philadelphia  during  the  stamp  and  tax  agitation  by  the  merchants 
of  the  city  to  voice  complaint  against  the  prohibition  of  steel  furnaces  in 
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America.  This  was  regarded  as  a  particularly  mean  and  onerous  regula- 
tion, the  outcome  of  an  insensate  and  too  anxious  envy,  for  there  were 
not  above  five  or  six  furnaces  in  Great  Britain,  so  few  indeed  that  the 
demand  in  that  country  had  to  be  supplied  by  imports  from  Germany. 
As  iron  was  produced  in  America  and  nails,  hoes,  stovepipes,  and  plates 
had  to  be  used  in  America,  it  was  accounted  a  great  burden  to  pay  freight 
upon  the  raw  material  to  England  and  the  charges  back  again  upon  the 
manufactured  products.  Yet  just  this  did  it  mean  when  the  British  Par- 
liament assumed  to  itself  the  right  to  prohibit  the  setting  up  of  manufac- 
turing forges  and  slitting  mills  in  America  for  the  single  purpose  of  com- 
pelling Americans  to  go  to  England  to  purchase  the  iron  products  they 
needed  there.  The  forbidding  of  an  export  trade  in  hats,  of  the  carrying 
of  native  wool  and  woolen  goods  from  one  colony  to  another,  of  com- 
merce with  foreign  countries  except  by  way  of  England,  along  with  nu- 
merous other  restrictions  arising  out  of  the  same  motives  of  commercial 
jealousy,  were  made  subjects  of  general  remonstrance  in  Philadelphia 
and  elsewhere.  Added,  as  another  subject  for  protest  was  "the  empty- 
ing of  their  jails  upon  us  and  making  the  colonies  a  receptacle  for  their 
rogues  and  villains — an  insult  and  indignity  not  to  be  thought  of,  much 
less  borne  without  indignation  and  resentment." 

It  was  the  deep  and  general  interest  which  this  quarrel  over  taxa- 
tion and  other  grievances  of  the  colonies  aroused  which  led  to  the  appear- 
ance of  several  journals.  Franklin's  "Gazette,"  published  by  Hall  and 
Sellers,  and  Bradford's  "Journal"  were  not  sufficient.  They  could  not 
represent  the  numerous  shades  of  political  feeling  and  supply  the  nu- 
merous public  needs  in  the  way  of  information  and  guidance.  It  was  at 
this  time,  as  has  already  been  related,  that  the  first  number  of  the  "Penn- 
sylvania Chronicle"  appeared,  and  became  the  leading  forum  of  con- 
tention. As  the  controversy  thickened  and  the  revolutionary  period  was 
introduced  other  journalistic  experiments  were  tried,  the  most  successful 
of  which  were  the  "Pennsylvania  Packet,"  first  issued  in  1771  by  John 
Dunlap,  and  which  endured  as  a  strong  and  useful  paper  for  many  years. 
Then  there  appeared  the  "Penn.sylvania  Ledger,"  edited  by  James 
Humphreys,  Jr.,  and  the  "Pennsylvania  Evening  Post,"  which  made  its 
appearance  at  about  the  same  time,  with  Benjamin  Towne  as  its  pub- 
lisher. It  was  issued  three  times  a  week,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays.  The  older  papers  continued  to  come  out  only  once  a  week. 
It  was  to  the  "Chronicle"  that  Dickinson  first  sent  his  letters.  The  first 
appeared  on  December  2,  1767,  and  they  were  continued  every  week  for 
twelve  weeks.  Sound  in  learning  and  clear  in  style  they  were  calculated 
to  create  a  profound  impression.  He  concluded  one  of  his  articles  as 
follows :  "Those  who  are  taxed  without  their  own  consent  expressed  by 
themselves  or  their  representatives  are  slaves.     We  are  taxed  without 
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our  own  consent  expressed  by  ourselves  or  our  representatives.     We  are, 
therefore,  slaves,  miserabile  vulgus,  a  miserable  tribe." 

The  letters  were  reprinted  as  soon  as  they  appeared  in  all  except 
four  of  the  newspapers  of  the  colonies  from  New  England  to  the  Caro- 
linas.  They  passed  through  several  editions  in  pamphlet  form  and  were 
translated  and  published  in  France.  The  author's  recognition  was  im- 
mediate. He  was  thanked  by  a  Boston  town  meeting  and  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Princeton  College  which  named 
him  the  "Pennsylvania  Farmer"  in  his  diploma.  In  an  address  in  1768, 
again  attributed  to  Dickinson,  the  people  were  enjoined  never  to  forget 
that  "our  strength  depends  on  our  union,  and  our  liberty  on  our  strength. 
United  we  conquer,  divided  we  die."  There  was  a  dinner  at  one  of  the 
taverns  at  which  toasting  was  given  a  different  turn.  The  struggles  of 
Pasquale  Paoli  on  behalf  of  liberty  for  the  Corsicans  had  become  a  sub- 
ject of  much  interest  to  the  Philadelphians,  and  they  determined  to  cele- 
brate his  birthday.  The  assembled  company  drank  forty-four  times  to 
such  sentiments  as  these : 

"May  Great  Britain  always  be  just  and  America  always  be  free." 
"May  the  glorious  spirit  of  Corsica  animate  America  to  the  latest 
posterity." 

"A  speedy  export  to  all  the  enemies  of  America  without  a  drawback." 
"May  the  illustrious  House  of  Brunswick  be  as  auspicious  to  the  liber- 
ties of  America  as  it  has  been  to  those  of  Great  Britain." 

The  collector  of  customs,  John  Swift,  obtained  a  schooner  which 
cruised  in  the  Delaware  on  the  lookout  for  smugglers.  One  night  in 
November,  1771,  the  captain  caught  sight  of  a  light  brig  and  a  pilot  boat 
standing  up  the  river.  The  customs  officers  boarded  the  pilot  boat  and 
met  there  four  men  and  a  boy  who  were  ordered  to  open  the  hatches. 
They  refused,  and  the  boat  with  its  cargo,  which  was  found  to  consist 
of  thirty-six  boxes  of  tea  and  some  claret  and  gin,  was  seized.  The 
revenue  schooner  was  lashed  to  the  prize  and  proceeded  up  the  river. 
Being  obliged  to  anchor  near  Red  Bank,  because  of  low  water,  the  offi- 
cers were  surprised  in  a  few  hours  to  see  bearing  upon  them  another 
pilot  boat.  Warned  to  stand  ofif  it  came  up  to  the  king's  vessel  when 
thirty  men  with  blackened  faces  sprang  on  board  and  with  clubs, 
muskets  and  cutlasses  belabored  the  crew.  Some  were  seriously  injured. 
All  were  thrown  into  the  hold,  the  schooner  was  run  on  a  bar  where  the 
rigging  and  sails  were  cut  up  and  the  tea  boat  was  released.  The  act 
was  so  generally  condoned  that  no  one  was  punished  or  even  appre- 
hended for  perpetrating  it,  although  the  king's  officers  offered  a  reward 
of  £200  sterling  for  information  which  would  lead  to  the  arrest  of  the 
culprits  they  wrote  immediately  subsequent  to  the  affair  that  they 
"had   much  reason  to  believe"  that  the   offenders  were   some  of  "the 
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principal  merchants  in  this  city  in  disguise,"  which  was  doubtless  the 
reason  that  they  were  obliged  to  add  later :  "We  have  very  little  ex- 
pectation of  ever  discovering  the  persons  concerned."  The  commis- 
sioners of  his  majesty's  customs  in  America  was  even  compelled  to  pay 
the  doctors'  fees  for  "curing  the  heads"  of  the  hapless  servants  at  the 
port  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  incident  finally  became  history  without 
having  any  direct  sequel. 

At  this  time  the  barracks  in  the  Northern  Liberties  were  occupied 
by  Scotch,  Irish  or  Welsh  regiments.  The  Forty-Second  Highlanders 
made  a  very  long  stay  in  Philadelphia.  General  Gage  paid  two  or  three 
visits  to  the  city  and  the  people  appeared  still  at  that  date,  despite  the 
gathering  resentment  against  Great  Britain,  to  be  subjects  of  the  British 
King.  The  Assembly  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  to  make  the  bar- 
racks more  habitable.  The  ground  was  not  drained  and  in  wet  weather 
it  was  a  bog,  half  a  leg  deep  with  mud,  but  some  improvements  were 
effected.  It  was  the  delight  of  the  townspeople  to  go  to  this  Camptown 
or  Campingtown  as  it  was  called,  to  watch  the  soldiers  in  their  bright 
uniforms,  particularly  the  Scotsmen  in  their  plaid  kilts  and  hear  the 
regimental  band  play  "Hearts  of  Oak"  or  the  inspiriting  "Grenadiers' 
March,"  the  latter  even  then  something  like  two  centuries  old.  The 
rescue  of  the  tea  boat  in  the  river  led  the  British  government  to  place  a 
stronger  shop  there,  and  its  officers  were  very  active.  "They  fire  at, 
bring  to,  ransack  and  swear  and  tear  at  every  vessel,  shallop  or  flat  that 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on,"  complained  a  writer  in  Bradford's  "Journal," 
"stopping  men  in  their  lawful  business,  putting  their  majestie's  sub- 
jects in  fear  of  their  lives  and  liberties,  and  in  a  most  underhand  man- 
ner take  every  low  means  to  gain  intelligence."  Acts  such  as  these 
serve  to  awaken  resentment  and  keep  it  alive. 

Franklin  Before  British  Council — Dartmouth  had  paid  little  heed  to 
the  counsel  sent  to  him  by  Joseph  Reed  and  the  British  Parliament, 
King  and  Council  showed  little  regard  for  the  state  of  feeling  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  soon  gave  Philadelphia  an  additional 
cause  for  irritation  by  the  coarse  and  brutal  examination  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  before  the  Privy  Council,  when  Wedderburn  gave  the  vener- 
able philosopher  precisely  the  opportunity  he  desired  to  make  himself 
the  most  popular  man  in  America.  He  had  not  been  a  particular  favorite 
with  the  people  of  wealth  and  education  in  his  own  province,  for  they 
suspected  him  of  being  a  good  deal  of  a  self-seeker  and  a  bit  of  a  dema- 
gogue. With  the  mass  of  the  population  his  popularity,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  shaken  by  the  appointments,  through  his  influence,  of 
the  stamp  collectors,  John  Hughes  and  William  Franklin,  and  by  the 
persistent  assaults  of  his  enemies  in  connection  with  these  appointments, 
which  had  put  him  on  the  defensive.    But  he  was  still  the  agent  of  the 
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province,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Philadelphia  and  the  most  distinguished 
man  of  science  his  country  had  yet  produced.  He  was  venerable  by 
his  weight  of  years  and  of  distinguished  public  service,  and  he  was 
known  and  respected  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  To  insult 
and  outrage  such  a  man,  in  such  a  manner,  at  such  a  time,  was  to  out- 
rage and  insult  the  entire  colonies.  Franklin,  in  his  official  capacity, 
acting  for  Massachusetts,  had  delivered  to  Lord  Dartmouth  the  address 
of  that  government  asking  for  the  removal  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver. 
A  false  issue  was  raised,  a  duel  and  succession  of  newspaper  altercations, 
all  with  the  purpose  of  diverting  attention  from  the  real  merits  of  the 
case.  Franklin,  who  had  assumed  all  the  blame  attaching  to  a  clan- 
destine exposure  of  so-called  treasonable  correspondence,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council  and  more  than  a  couple  of  weeks  later  he  had 
his  hearing.  Wedderburn  was  solicitor  general.  He  turned  the  defense 
of  Hutchinson  into  an  assault  upon  Franklin  as  the  embodiment  of 
American  recalcitrancy.  Wedderburn,  afterwards  Lord  Loughborough, 
and  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  was  a  Scotch  advocate  who  had  made  his  way 
at  the  bar  and  in  Parliament  by  mingling  in  equal  parts  talent,  sycophan- 
cy, industry,  and  a  fierce  coarse  invective  that  at  times  rose  to  eloquence. 
He  knew  enough  of  constitutional  law  to  make  his  services  valuable  to 
the  court  at  whose  demand  his  opinions  were  always  unconditionally 
given.  The  attack  upon  Franklin  was  severe ;  it  made  a  strong  im- 
pression and  though  Franklin  affected  to  despise  it,  he  still  remembered 
it  so  vividly  that  when,  in  1783,  he  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Ver- 
sailles, he  was  particular  to  dress  himself  in  the  suit  of  clothes  worn  by 
him  when  Wedderburn  was  brow-beating  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

Franklin  during  the  ordeal  bore  himself  bravely  and  with  dignity 
and  the  sympathy  of  his  compatriots  across  the  Atlantic  went  out  to 
him.  Dr.  Rush  wrote  to  Arthur  Lee,  when  the  news  arrived,  that  "Dr. 
Franklin  is  a  very  popular  character  in  every  part  of  America.  He  will 
be  received  and  carried  in  triumph  to  his  house  when  he  arrives  amongst 
us.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  consent  to  hold  any  more  offices 
under  government.  No  step  but  this  can  prevent  his  being  handed  down 
to  posterity  among  the  first  and  greatest  character  in  the  world."  Joseph 
Reed  the  same  day  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law,  De  Berdt,  that  "the 
scurrilous  treatment  of  Dr.  Franklin  is  highly  resented  by  all  ranks  of 
people  .  .  .  nothing  can  exceed  the  veneration  in  which  Dr.  Franklin 
is  now  held  but  the  detestation  we  have  of  his  enemies."  To  Reed  Lord 
Dartmouth  wrote  that,  while  he  could  not  approve  of  Franklin's  conduct 
in  regard  to  Hutchinson's  letters,  he  was  sorry  that  what  had  been  said 
and  done  "should  have  contributed  to  the  discontent  of  the  minds  of 
any  people  in  America." 
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Neither  Dartmouth  nor  any  other  responsible  official  in  Great  Britain 
could  not  apparently  believe  that  feeling  in  America  could  rise  to  such 
a  pitch.  But  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  people  were  intensely  irritated 
and  it  took  very  little  to  make  their  anger  blaze  out  in  action  of  some 
sort.  Wedderburn  and  Hutchinson  were  burnt  in  effigy,  after  presenti- 
ments of  them  had  been  drawn  through  the  streets  in  a  cart.  On  the 
breast  of  the  figure  of  the  solicitor-general  was  the  label : 

The  Infamous  Wedderburn. 
A  pert  prime  prater  of  a  scabby  race; 
Guilt  in  his  heart  and  famine  in  his  face. 

(Churchill  allied.) 
Similis  Profeo,  mutet  ut  fallacior,  Catalina, 
Hunc  vis  Britanni  cavale. 

Appended  to  these  there  was  a  diatribe  which  might  have  been  writ- 
ten by  the  schoolboy  who  looked  out  the  quotations.  There  were  other 
labels  also,  and  Hutchinson  was  given  as  many  faces  as  the  temple  of 
Janus  had  gateways.  After  being  displayed  to  the  mob  the  effigies  were 
taken  to  the  coffee-house  plaza,  hung  upon  a  gallows,  and  then  burnt 
upon  a  pile  of  fagots  upon  which  gunpowder  had  been  sprinkled,  to  be 
kindled  into  flame  with  the  aid  of  Franklin's  own  electric  battery.  The 
newspapers  were  also  filled  with  epitaphs  and  epigrams,  appeals  and 
invectives,  and  Wedderburn's  name  became  a  by-word  of  scorn  and 
reproach. 

Leaders  in  the  Crisis — It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  America  that  in  the 
course  of  her  history  the  hour  has  usually  brought  forth  the  man  fitted 
for  it.  In  addition  to  those  to  whom  some  reference  has  been  made 
there  were  other  figures  who  showed  to  excellent  advantage  during  the 
critical  period  that  preceded  the  definite  break  with  Great  Britain.  We 
have  referred  to  the  personalities  of  John  Dickinson,  Charles  Thomson, 
and  Thomas  Willing.  Other  figures  of  note  one  way  and  another,  were 
Joseph  Reed,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Robert  Morris,  George  Clymer,  Thomas 
McKean.  Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,  Francis  Hopkinson,  and  Benjamin 
Chew.  Robert  Morris  was  a  partner  of  Thomas  Willing,  and  was 
brought  by  his  family  at  an  early  age  to  settle  in  Philadelphia.  His 
connection  with  Willing  began  when  he  was  put  in  the  counting  room 
of  Charles  Willing,  the  father  of  Thomas.  In  1754  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  the  younger  Willing  in  the  business  of  importing,  a  partner- 
ship that  proved  successful  and  enduring  for  it  lasted  almost  forty  years, 
or  until  1793.  Morris  was  on  the  committee  that  demanded  the  resig- 
nation of  Hughes,  the  official  distributor  of  stamps,  and  was  prominent 
generally  in  the  non-importation  movement.  In  1766  he  was  made  a 
port  warden;  and  in  1775  he  was  vice-president  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety  and  delegate  to  the  Second  Congress,  where  he  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  secret  committee.     He  did  not  vote  for  the  Declaration  of 
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Independence  and  voted  against  Richard  Henry  Lee's  preliminary  reso- 
lutions, thinking  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived.  He  signed  the  instruc- 
tions however.  The  part  he  played  in  the  Revolution  was  an  indispen- 
sable one,  and  probably  no  other  man  in  America  had  the  means,  the 
ability,  and  the  will  to  do  it  so  well.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion to  form  the  Constitution,  and  wanted  senators  chosen  for  life.  He 
was  the  first  United  States  senator  appointed  from  Pennsylvania  but 
declined  the  secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  in  favor  of  Hamilton.  In 
1797-8  he  was  ruined  by  the  commercial  reverses  and  unfortunate  land 
speculations  and  occupied  a  room  in  a  debtor's  prison  for  three  and  a 
half  years.  He  died  on  May  7,  1806,  and  was  buried  in  Christ  church- 
yard. Morris  was  a  man  who  loved  wealth  which  he  had  a  natural  talent 
for  getting,  because  he  liked  what  it  commanded,  but  he  was  of  a  philo- 
sophic temperament.  In  his  will  we  wrote,  a  year  or  two  before  his 
death :  "Here  I  have  to  express  my  regret  at  having  lost  a  very  large 
fortune  acquired  by  honest  industry,  which  I  had  long  hoped  and  ex- 
pected to  enjoy  with  my  family  during  my  long  life,  and  then  to  dis- 
tribute it  among  those  of  them  who  should  outlive  me.  Fate  has  deter- 
mined otherwise  and  we  must  submit  to  the  decree,  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  do  with  patience  and  fortitude." 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Joseph  Reed,  the  correspondent 
of  Lord  Dartmouth.  He  was  the  son  of  Andrew  Reed,  an  Irish  merchant 
doing  business  in  Trenton,  where  Joseph  was  born  in  1741.  He  studied 
law,  after  graduating  at  Princeton,  with  Richard  Stockton,  and  after- 
wards in  London  in  the  Middle  Temple,  returning  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1770  going  to  London  again  to  get  his 
wife,  a  Miss  de  Berdt,  daughter  of  a  merchant  in  the  British  metropolis. 
In  1774  he  entered  political  life,  first  in  connection  with  the  Boston  Port 
Bill,  and  in  1775  was  elected  president  of  the  Provincial  Convention  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  became  Washington's  military  secretary  and  in  June, 
1776,  adjutant-general  of  the  Continental  Army.  In  May,  1777,  he  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  and  in  September  of  that  year  was  elected  to 
Congress.  In  1778  he  was  elected  President  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
subsequently  elected  to  Congress  for  another  term,  and  died  in  Phila- 
delphia in  March,  1785,  in  his  forty-third  year.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
abilities  and  of  sterling  patriotism.  His  character  in  the  latter  particular 
was  assailed  by  General  John  Cadwalader  in  a  famous  contemporary 
pamphlet.  The  charges  made  in  that  pamphlet  were  afterwards  re- 
iterated by  anonymous  writers.  Bancroft  adopted  them,  and  William 
B.  Reed  in  later  years  defended  his  grandfather's  patriotism.  It  was  later 
on  proved  that  the  Reed  of  whose  treasonable  practices  Bancroft  found 
evidence  was  not  Joseph  Reed,  but  a  colonel  of  the  militia  named  Read. 

Thomas  McKean,  afterwards  chief  justice  and  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  born  in  Chester,  in  1734  and  in  1756  was  a  delegate  to  the 
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Stamp  Act  Congress  in  New  York.  He  was  on  the  bench  in  1765,  and 
ordered  business  to  proceed  as  usual  without  the  use  of  stamped  paper. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  continental  congresses  from  1774  to  1783,  and 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  elected  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1779,  serving  nine  years. 

Thomas  Mifflin  was  of  a  prominent  Philadelphia  family,  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  for  many  years,  a  major-general  in  the  Continental  Army, 
president  of  the  Council  and  Governor  of  the  State,  and  was  generally 
held  to  be  a  man  of  great  energy,  with  numerous  friends.  George 
Clymer,  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Carpenter,  who  built  the  "slate-roof 
house,"  was  also  a  son  of  a  leading  captain  of  privateers.  He  was 
wealthy  and  was  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflfairs  in  1780  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  in  1793.  Francis  Hopkinson  was 
the  literary  wit,  the  chief  of  the  squib  and  pasquinade  artillery  in  Phila- 
delphia during  the  war.  He  was  a  favorite  with  Franklin  and  his  pen 
did  really  valuable  service  along  the  skirmish  line.  His  ballad,  the 
"Battle  of  the  Kegs"  was  as  good  a  hit  as  Andre's  "Cow  Chase"  on 
the  other  side.  He  planned  and  designed  the  great  Federal  Fourth  of 
July  procession  in  Philadelphia  in  1788,  and  died  in  May,  1790,  being 
justice  of  the  United  States  District  Court.  Benjamin  Chew  was  a 
leading  lawyer,  who  became  attorney  general  and  held  other  judicial 
positions  of  prominence.  He  was  chief  justice  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  and  was  suspected  and  attainted  of  treason.  He  was  wealthy  and 
had  considerable  ability  and  great  knowledge  of  the  law. 

These  are  some  of  the  figures  that  took  the  leading  roles  in  the 
drama  that  led  up  to  the  Revolution.  They  were  the  articulate  voices 
in  the  collision  of  opinion  and  sentiment  that  led  up  to  the  greater  strug- 
gle. Their  enunciations  crystallized  into  the  formulae  and  watchwords 
that  the  fighters  on  both  sides  took  up.  The  inchoate  feeling  of  the  mass 
of  the  population  in  the  colonies,  the  general  resentment  that  grew  as 
arrogance  and  agression  grew  on  the  other  side,  the  apprehension,  the 
indignation,  the  anxiety,  the  longing  for  complete  liberty,  the  fighting 
spirit,  that  marked  the  different  stages  of  the  controversial  prelude 
to  the  Revolution,  became  exterioralized  in  the  words  and  acts  of  these 
men  who  spoke  for  those  animated  with  like  sentiments  and  guided 
public  action  along  the  most  appropriate  channels.  Greater  figures  were 
to  enter  on  the  revolutionary  stage,  figures  that  were  to  take  their  place 
side  by  side  with  the  immortal  heroes  of  old  in  the  imagination  of  pos- 
terity, but  these  smaller  men  to  whom  we  have  alluded  played  their 
part  well  in  conformity  with  the  times  in  which  they  acted  and  lived 
and  they  served  as  excellent  harbingers  and  heralds  of  the  great  revolu- 
tionary period  and  the  commanding  characters  that  were  to  play  the 
chief  roles  in  it. 
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Genesis  of  Taxation  and  Non-Importation  Schemes — The  agitation 
in  Pennsylvania  was  in  part  a  good  reflection  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  other  colonies.  A  few  leading  minds  had  picked  out  the  salient 
point  in  the  grievances  which  harassed  the  Americans  and  put  it  into  a 
formula,  so  that  it  became  bred  into  the  bones  of  the  people  of  the  colo- 
nies that  taxation  without  representation  was  tyranny  on  the  one  side 
and  slavery  on  the  other.  The  taxation  question  had  something  of  a 
genealogy.  In  1687  an  excise  duty  on  tobacco  was  laid  in  England  which 
alarmed  the  Virginia  planters,  and  they  attempted  to  retaliate  by  pro- 
<:uring  acts  of  the  Assembly  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manu- 
factures, that  they  might  thus  be  enabled  to  import  less  from  Great 
Britain.  King  James  disallowed  these  acts  as  hostile  to  English  inter- 
ests. A  similar  attempt  failed  in  Maryland.  By  1765  the  commerce  be- 
tween England  and  the  colonies  in  America  had  become  rather  exten- 
sive, and  any  measure  that  interrupted  its  course  was  immediately  felt 
by  a  large  and  influential  class  in  England  which  was  well  able  to  exert 
pressure  on  Parliament.  The  genesis  of  the  non-importation  idea  in 
America  has  thus  been  described :  "A  bright  thought  occurred  to  some 
one  at  a  meeting  of  merchants  in  New  York  on  October  31,  1765,  the 
day  before  the  Stamp  Act  was  to  go  into  operation.  It  was  proposed 
at  that  meeting  that  the  merchants  should  enter  into  an  agreement  not 
to  import  from  England  certain  enumerated  articles  after  January  i 
next  ensuing.  At  another  meeting  on  November  6  a  committee  of  cor- 
respondence was  appointed,  who  soon  set  the  ball  in  motion.  The 
merchants  of  Philadelphia  readily  responded  to  the  measure,  and  on 
December  9  those  of  Boston  entered  into  a  similar  agreement.  These 
pledges  were  not  confined  to  the  merchants  alone,  but  the  people  in 
general  ceased  using  foreign  luxuries ;  and  at  the  same  time,  as  part  of 
the  same  plan,  a  combination  was  entered  into  for  the  support  of  Ameri- 
can manufactures,  the  wearing  of  American  clothes,  and  the  increase  of 
sheep  by  ceasing  to  eat  lamb  or  mutton.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that 
system  of  non-importation  agreements  resorted  to  by  the  Americans 
which  hurled  back  on  England  with  great  force  the  commercial  miseries 
she  had  inflicted  on  the  colonies,  and  established  there  a  large  and  power- 
ful class  that  sympathized  with  the  Americans.  In  the  case  in  question 
petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  poured  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  the  merchants  and  traders  in  London,  whose  interests  were 
severely  smitten,  so  that  Parliament  felt  compelled  to  listen ;  and  a  few 
months  after  the  Non-Importation  League  in  New  York  was  formed  the 
obnoxious  act  was  repealed.  When,  in  May  1769,  the  House  of  Burges- 
ses in  Virginia  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  maintaining  the  right  of 
the  colonists  to  self-taxation,  to  petition  and  remonstrance  and  to  be  tried 
in  all  cases  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinity.  Governor  Botecourt,  as  in  duty 
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bound,  dissolved  the  House.  The  members  met  the  next  day  in  the 
Raleigh  Tavern  in  Williamsburg,  formed  themselves  into  a  voluntary 
convention,  with  Peyton  Randolph  as  chairman,  drew  up  and  signed  an 
agreement  against  the  importation  of  merchandise  from  Great  Britain, 
and  recommended  such  a  course  to  the  people,  repairing  finally  to  their 
several  counties.  All  who  participated  affirmatively  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention  were  re-elected  to  the  next  General  Assembly.  To- 
wards the  close  of  1770  however  the  merchants  began  to  be  lax  in  the 
observance  of  the  non-importation  agreements,  and  at  a  meeting  in 
Boston  in  October  it  was  resolved  to  import  everything  but  tea.  Mer- 
chants in  other  cities  followed  their  example.  These  associations,  while 
having  a  powerful  political  effect,  brought  about  many  salutary  social 
reforms  among  the  people  of  the  colonies,  by  causing  the  discontinuance 
of  many  extravagent  customs,  which  involved  large  expeditures  of 
money,  and  needed  lessons  of  strict  economy  were  learned." 

Thus  good  was  drawn  out  of  evil  and  the  imminence  of  danger  nerved 
the  people  to  discipline  and  girded  their  strength  for  the  trying  times 
to  come.  The  mutual  action  of  the  various  colonies  was  so  clearly  to 
the  advantage  of  them  all  that  it  became  an  almost  instinctive  grouping. 
The  common  peril  drew  them  all  together.  The  buffalo  trail,  the  Indian 
path,  the  oxen  road  of  the  early  colonists,  the  more  consciously  pre- 
pared roads  of  a  later  time  became  solidified  and  broadened  by  the 
increased  intercourse  that  warped  and  woofed  the  provinces  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  The  absorption  of  the  work  of  exploring  and  sub- 
duing a  continent  concentrated  the  colonists'  mind  on  America  as  an 
everlasting  home.  Europe  with  its  cruelties,  its  arrogances,  its  servili- 
ties, its  old  and  narrow  ways,  its  fixed  habits,  its  way  of  worshipping 
the  past  rather  than  turning  its  face  to  the  future,  its  superciliousness 
towards  what  it  described  as  provincials,  became  a  troubled  picture  and 
phantasmagoria,  which  the  American  was  only  too  glad  to  forget.  The 
new  environment  nourished  a  new  condition  of  mind,  and  that  condi- 
tion of  mind  became  native  to  all  the  people  of  America  and  bound  them 
together.  If  any  clash  came  it  was  well  understood  that  America  would 
act  as  a  unit.  Infinite  resources  lay  at  their  hands.  The  courage  never 
to  submit  or  yield  was  in  their  hearts.  They  lived  in  a  land  worth  fight- 
ing for.  No  one  was  able  to  foresee  the  immense  tenacity  and  resource 
of  will  on  which  the  colonists  eventually  showed  they  were  able  to  draw. 
But  looking  backward  after  the  events  it  is  borne  in  on  us  that  small 
as  their  numbers  were  they  were  unconquerable.  In  the  event  they 
conquered  and  brought  into  being  a  nation  the  birth  of  which  has  proved 
almost  the  biggest  event  in  human  annals. 


